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Preface 


a 


It was the hotel owners of Jamma City who underlined the essential unity 
of Jamma, Kashmir and Ladakh. 

For a while in the early 1990s tourists stopped visiting the Valley of 
Kashmir. This threw tens of thousands of people out of work, because 
almost a tenth of the Valley’s economy depends on tourism. The government 
decided to give Kashmir’s tourist trade (houseboats, shikdrds and taxis) a 
‘relief package’ to help them tide over the crisis. 

However, some hotel owners from Jammi City, almost three hundred 
kilometres away, asked the government to provide ‘relief to them as well. 

At the time I was the Tourism Secretary of the state. I told Jamm(’s 
hotel-owners that their demand was totally unjustified. That’s because in the 
early 1990s the number of pilgrim-tourists pouring into Jammd province 
grew by a record 20 per cent or so every year. 

‘But pilgrim tourism has only benefited Katra,’ they argued. ‘Katra is so 
close to Jamméa that most pilgrims prefer to go straight to that holy town, 
rather than spend the night at Jammd.’ (That’s not altogether true. Jammi 
City’s economy is booming because of these same pilgrims. But we will let 
that pass.) 

Kashmir, they pointed out, does not have any railway trains. Only around 
fourteen per cent of Kashmir’s tourists reach the Valley directly: i.e. by air. 
The other eighty-six per cent of tourists come to Jamm( by train, bus or 
car, spend the night at Katra or Jammd and then proceed by road to 
Srinagar. Jammid’s hotel-owners said that till 1989 they depended entirely 
on these ‘transit-tourists’ who were headed for Kashmir. (This part is 
correct.) 

In 1998, 1999 and 2003, when tourism revived in Kashmir, the hotels 
of Jammé City started flourishing once again. 
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The essential unity of Jammia, Kashmir and Ladakh 


Jammi’s hotels were noi the only ones that lost out when tourists stopped 
going to Kashmir. Kargil’s hotels simply collapsed. The decline in their 
occupancy was almost one hundred per cent. This district in Ladakh has 
some of the world’s highest mountains, the most exciting treks, the serene 
Suru valley and so much more. But it has no airport or railway line. It 
depends mostly on road travellers who pass through Kargil while journeying 
between Kashmir and Leh. (Kargil lies amid the two.) 


Leh, on the other hand, as an airport. However, at least a third of its 
tourists want to do Leh only in combination with Srinagar. That’s the 
proportion by which tourism in Leh dipped in the 1990s in response to the 
situation in distant Kashmir. 


Jammi’s Doda district suffered a fate similar to Kargil’s. Like neighbouring 
Kargil it has very tall mountains and great treks. And like Kargil it also 
benefits from ‘highway tourism.’ When people stopped travelling between 
Jammi and the Valley, the hotels and restaurants of Batote, Ramban, Banihal 
and places in between saw their business plummet. 


By 1990 the holy shrine of Sri Mata Vaishno Devi ji (near Katra in 
Jammt) had become the state’s biggest tourist attraction. Since then around 
eighty-six per cent of those who visit Kashmir have been people who came 
as pilgrims to Katra but decided to visit the Valley as well. 


That’s how much the three regions of the state depend on one another, 
how inextricably their economies-and destinies-are interlinked. 

“But isn’t that true of all neighbouring regions? Aren’t the fortunes of all 
neighbours linked with one another?’ 

No. Himachal Pradesh and the Muzaffarabad area, too, are next to the 
state. But the tourism industries of the the Valley and Jammd have never 
had similar bonds with these two regions, not even before 1947. Just as the 
tourism industries of India and Nepal are bound together in a way that those 
of India and Pakistan (or India and Bangla Desh) have never been. 

Tourism is just an illustration. The Leh-based pashmina (the wool used 
in ‘cashmere’) trade has influenced not just the economy but also the 
outward migration of Kashmiris for more than five hundred years now. In 
the Dogra era a road was built specially to keep the pashmina trade within 
the state. 


Above all, these three regions have ruled over one a 
neighbouring areas have not, 


In these three volumes about Jammd, Kashmir and Ladakh (especially 
through their indexes) I have made a modest attempt to explore the depth 
of unity that has always existed between these three regions. And between 


nother the way other 
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the people of the various communities that live in this land, which is at once 
fabled and, as of today, going through a bad patch. 


Shangri La 

When Kashmir is called a paradise, or Hiifiza (in the occupied part of 
Ladakh) is likened to Shangri La, these are not the words of an excited 
copywriter on the payroll of J&K Tourism. They reflect the reality. 

I started my career in Udhampur (Jammd) where the police officer 
training me said with alarm that the crime rate in the district had zoomed 
up. There had been a murder earlier that year. Considering that my native 
Delhi has more crime in a day than Udhampur district does ina year I could 
not understand why he was so worried. Now I do. The hills of Jammt (but 
not its plains) are generally free of most kinds of crime. 


I then went to Zafiskar (Ladakh) where not only was there no crime, 
there was no litigation either. In all my other field postings I would hold 
court twice a week and would decide on at least fifty disputes a month. In 
the year that I was in Zafiskar only one case was filed in my court. The 
twenty-year old who cooked my food tried to take advantage of his proximity 
to me to get a spat with his wife resolved in his favour. 

The same was true of Kargil. There were all of three lawyers in that huge 
district, which is bigger than many city-states. And they had very little work 
to do. To this day the rural people of Leh and Kargil do not lock their 
houses. To do so would offend their neighbours. 

For centuries the huge Valley of Kashmir was virtually free of crime. Till 
1989, wedding feasts would carry on till an hour or two after midnight. 
Women loaded with jewellery would then walk home without a male escort. 
That someone might molest them or steal their jewellery (in Delhi we call 
the latter ‘chain snatching’) was a thought that would not even enter their 
minds. 

Today, thanks to arms that have come in from a neighbouring land-the 
macho rural elite of which land has for centuries strutted about with guns- 
things have changed, but only slightly. Kashmir still does not have 
pickpockets, a red light area, organised crime or armed thefts. In fact, take 
away militancy-related violence and Kashmir has hardly any crime at all. 


Carrying forward the Kashmiri tradition of writing history 


Kashmir has some of the oldest extant written histories in the world: certainly 
the oldest in the Indian sub-continent. And I don’t mean just the i 
century A.D. Rdjdtarafgini or the fantasy-ridden, two-volume Nilamat 
Puran (6" or 7" century A.D.). 
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After every one or two hundred years, along comes a historian who 
summarises all that has been written before him. That done, he updates the 
history of the Valley to the present. The last major history written about 
Kashmir was by Hassan Khoihami (died 1898). 


Pt. Kalhan, Hassan and G.M.D. Sufi (1940s) did not confine themselves 
to recording the fortunes of kings. They wrote multi-volume books, with 
one volume normally devoted to the flora, fauna and geography of this 
fascinating land. An entire volume of Hassan’s opus is about the Muslirn 
saints of Kashmir. 


The best known books about Kashmir are Kalhan’s Rdjatarafigini and 
Lawrence’ The Valley of Kashmir (1895). The task that I have set myself 
is to bring up to date not these two monumental works but something much 
more humble. | have tried to summarise and update the various Gazetteers 
(especially the one published in 1890) as far as the towns and villages of 
Kashmir are concerned, Hassan, Bahdristan é Shahi and Dr. Sufi on history 
and handicrafts and Bakaya (1973) on trekking. 


I would have been quite happy if a quarter of this book had consisted 
of original, unpublished material. However, I feel that in the event at least 


a third, maybe even forty per cent, of this book is made up of fresh 
materials and analyses. 


Ideally, there should be no errors in a book. | have tried to countercheck 
each fact. However, sometimes, despite the best efforts, I might have made 
a mistake or two. In order to involve readers in these efforts 1 gave parts 
of the manuscript to the two leading newspapers of the state, Greater 
Kashmir and the Daily Excelsior, as well as a journal, New Hope, to serialise. 
I had hoped that alert readers would point out mistakes. 


Only one reader did so. Unfortunately, he assumed that I had deliberately 
distorted certain population figures about pre-1947 Jammi. | cross-checked, 


found that he was right and corrected the mistake in the final draft of this 
book. 


To minimise biases, the chapters about districts and religions have been 


arranged in the alphabetical order. (Pahalgam and Gulmarg are parts of 
Anafitnag and Baramulla districts respectively.) 


What I have not been able to do is to standardise the spellings of South 


Asian words. That is because, as you can imagine, the floppies of this huge 


book were submitted in instalments. As a result the same name (especially 
if it ends in a —pora, -pore or 


r ~pur) might be spelt differently at different 
places. The same name might appear with diacritical marks at one place and 
without them at another. Half a 


name might have diacritical marks while the 
other half might not. I hope the reader will bear with me on this. 
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‘But why is such a record necessary?’ 
ry 


Since the British writers of the 19" century, English-language books on 
Kashmir have been written for two kinds of readers: the serious traveller 
who wants to know more about Kashmir; and introspective Kashmiris. I 
have tried to address both. 


Most of my friends are Kashmir? college students who have grown up 
in the 1990s. Few of them have ever been to downtown Srinagar. They 
often ask me to take them there and show them medieval Kashmiri 
monuments. They want to know more about their culture and ancestors and 
keep asking me about them. 


Among the Kashmiri Pandits a whole generation of college students has 
grown up outside Kashmir. They, too, often ask me about their heritage. 

Secondly, I had to write this book because there’s so much disinformation 
going around. In the 1990s, a number of books were written (and websites 
hosted) highlighting the few conflicts that had taken place in the past. 
Therefore, someone had to write about the enormous amount of love that 
always existed among the various communities. 

The war between the Chaks and the Mughals is often portrayed as a Shia 
vs. Sunni discord. Never mind that Akbar and Yusuf Shah Chak were 
friends till ambition tore them apart. Or that the Chaks’ mothers and brothers- 
in-law were often Sunnis (when they weren’t Hifidds). 

G.M.D. Sufi’s Kashir is my favourite book on Kashmir. The breadth of 
his scholarship is stunning. And yet few Kashmiris have even heard of it, 
because some agitated Sikhs obtained a court injunction, which kept Kashir 
out of the bookshops for almost two decades. The Sikhs were understandably 
pained by lines like these, ‘This quarter of a century [when Sikhs ruled over 
Kashmir] is the darkest period in the history of Kashmir... Despite my 
efforts to obtain information from several Sikh sources, I have not learnt 
of any achievement of a positive character to be set to the credit of Sikh 
rule in Kashmir [except for some small forts and gardens, rebuilt bridges 
and drought relief works].’ (page 750) 

| repeat: | admire Kashir more than any other English language book on 
Kashmir (including Lawrence’). But obviously Dr. Sufi did not look hard 
enough. In fact, he doesn’t even seem to have tried. 

Many educated people, within Kashmir and outside, Muslim as well as 
Hifidd and Buddhist, believe that for a while all of Kashmir (and much of 
India) had converted from Hifiddism to Buddhism, till the Shankaracharya 
came along and converted everyone back to Hifiddism. 
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The evidence does not suggest a Hifidfi-Buddhist conflict at all. Instead, 
throughout The Rdjatarafigini, and beyond, we find Hifidis getting Buddhist 
vihérs constructed and Buddhists installing Hifidd idols. This is true, to this 
day, of the Buddhists of Sri Lanka, Thailand and Cambodia. 


Outside Kashmir there is so much talk about the forcible conversion of 
Hifidis to Islam. The sins of a single new convert, Suhabhatt, are sought 
to be visited on an entire community. 


Finally, the extended Kashmiri diaspora, Muslim as well as Pandit, recent 
migrants as well as those whose ancestors had left Kashmir in the gih 
century A.D., might find parts of this book useful in tracing their roots. 


Stereotypes about the three regions 


India’s northernmost state is generally said to consist of three regions: 
Muslim Kashmir, Hindu Jammii and Buddhist Ladakh. But this isn’t even 
factually correct. Almost a third of Jammi is Muslim and three of its six 
districts have Muslim majorities. Before 1947, the Muslims were in a majority 
in the entire province. Even in Ladakh, almost half the population is Muslim. 
Within Kashmir there are entire pockets where the Muslims speak Paharhi 
or Gojri or even Pushto at home. . 

The other popular stereotype about the three regions is in terms of 
topography: the hot plains of Jammi, the mountains of Kashmir and the 
arctic deserts of Ladakh. Again a bit too simplistic. Only one of Jammi’s 
six districts-Jammd proper-does not receive snowfall. Kishtwar, in Jamma 
province, has some of the tallest mountains in the world. Even Jamma town 
is built on the slopes of a hill. 

On the other hand much of Kashmir Valley is flat. In fact, that is what 
makes it unique in the world. Nowhere else is there such a vast expanse 
of flat land at a height of more than 5,000' above the sea. 

And not all of Ladakh is either a desert or arctic. 


A humble attempt has thus been made to explain-the rich variety of this 
exciting State. 


Parvéz Dewan 


Pronunciation 


This book has used diacritical marks to double the value of three vowels: 
a, i and u. 
‘a’ is as in ‘cathedral’ 
‘a’ is as in ‘father’ 
‘ao’= ‘a’ + ‘o’, much as in ‘cow’ 
‘e’ is as in ‘get’ 
‘@ is as in ‘café’ 
“ js as in ‘it 
‘? is as in ‘eat’ 
‘a? is a brief, almost silent ‘n,’ much as in ‘monk.’ 
‘o’ is always as in ‘*go’ 
‘y’ is as in ‘put’ 
“” is as in ‘food’ 
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Shishu Pal photographed paintings, by Suman Gupta and Masood Hussain, 
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When Mr. Mohd. Amin Bhat read the first draft of this book, he noticed 
that there were several references in it to my work as the Tourism and 
Floriculture Commissioner of the state. It was while talking to him that I 
realised that ‘my work’ wasn’t mine alone. So many other people, both 
senior and junior to me, had contributed. I would be failing my duty if I 
did not duly acknowledge these contributions. 

Amin Saheb, for instance, was the Director, Floriculture, the highest- 
ranking field-(‘line-’) officer of the department. It was because of him and 
his team that | was able to achieve my dream of renovating parts of the 
Mughal gardens of Srinagar (Nishat and Shalimar) and Achabal. The important 
thing is that in our restoration work we used exactly the same materials as 
the Mughals had. Our proudest achievement was the restoration of a Mughal 
pavilion in Srinagar that few had even known the existence of. At the 
Mughal garden of Bijbehara, we installed a major pump to draw water from 
the Jehlum for the fountains and water channels. 

So, did Amin Saheb do me a favour by merely doing what he was paid 
to? Yes, he did. One of his predecessors, given the same brief and the same 
amount of funds, thought that the best way to restore the Mughal gardens 
was to buy scores of ugly benches from a favourite contractor (and store 
them in a warehouse because there’s no way one can install benches in a 
Mughal garden). 

Above all, Amin Saheb helped me create a garden that I was and am 
obsessed with: the Bagh é Shagifa (‘the garden of blossoms’). This is a 
garden where we plan to plant every single flowering tree of Kashmir. The 
idea for such a garden was born during a conversation with Mr. Mohd. 
Ashraf, the Director General, Tourism, and the highest field (‘line’) officer 
on the Tourism side. I have never been to Tokyo. Mr. Ashraf, a very widely 
travelled person, told me about its cherry blossoms. I argued that Kashmir 
has not just cherry blossoms but around a dozen other blossoming trees as 
well. We had to do something like Tokyo in Kashmir, which has its own 
traditions of almond blossoms. 

In the summer of 2000, Dr. Farooq Abdullah, the then Chief Minister of 
the state, expressed his unhappiness about the rundown state of the Son 
Lafik island of the Dal Lake (better known as Char Chinar). We used the 
funds that he allotted us to restore the island close to its original size. 
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The same day Dr. Abdullah took us to a cesspool just before the Nishat 
Garden on the main road (the Boulevard). Wastewater and garbage from the 
residential colonies uphill would collect on it. Amin Saheb and I converted 
it into the tiny triangular park that you can now see. 


Dr. Abdullah, in a speech at its inauguration, credited the café-cum-boat 
shed on Srinagar’s Nehru Park island to me. However, the idea was born 
when Dr. Abdullah told me that its predecessor was unsafe and likely to 
collapse any day, endangering human lives in the process. 


The engineers of the Floriculture department helped me realise another 
dream. We created a little lake in the (Nehru Memorial) Botanical Gardens 
with very little money. It was Mr. Jalil Ahmed Khan, the Finance Secretary 
of the state, who gave our department Rs.21 lakh over and above our 
normal budget because he knew of my obsession with the project. 


The festivals that we adopted at Aish Muqdm (zool) and Bijbehara (dhamal) 
are generally credited to me. However, I first heard about them from 
Mr. Shah, the Financial Adviser to the Tourism Department. 

Today the revival of the Baisakhi Festival is associated with me. However, 
the idea was born during a discussion with Lt. Gen. Patankar. That such 
a festival had once existed is something that I learnt while researching for 
the ‘Festivals’ chapter of this book. 

I have acknowledged elsewhere in this book the help that I received in 
my discovery of the Kashmir school of miniature painting. I would like to 
place on record that Mr. B.R. Singh, then the Secretary to the Chief 
Minister, offered me all the funds required to revive the art. Unfortunately, 
I couldn’t find people with the right skills to man the project. 

Some ideas force themselves on you. Mr. Ashraf, an officer of the 
highest integrity, and J were extremely disturbed by the amount of funds 
that the inner road at Gulmarg would gobble up by way of repairs every 
year. We decided to make a road that did not need frequent repairs. Mr. 
Ashraf got a laboratory to examine the soil at Gulmarg. We came to the 
conclusion that if we were to spend an unorthodox amount of funds on the 
road, and triple reinforce it, it would work out cheaper in the long run. 
Since there were no takers for our theory, we decided to stop all other 
works in Kashmir and concentrate on just this one for a year and a half- 
So far we have been vindicated. 

Mr. M.A. Nowshahri, one of our finest Chief Engineers, not only did the 
Gulmarg road, he has also given life to so many of my other dreams as 
well. As the executive head of the Sri Amarnath ji Shrine Board I had set 
myself the very tough target of widening the Baltal route to the holy cave 
of Sri Amarnath ji. Mr. Nowshahri has virtually doubled it for us. 
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| always wanted to put circular blue plaques on the heritage buildings of 
Srinagar. Mr. Nowshahri made this happen. His team and he also created 
mounds and cast-iron benches near the Boulevard just before the Royal 
Springs Golf Course. This was a project that Shahala Sheikh and I had been 
pursuing for some time. 

However, the blame for the stones on the Boulevard pavement is mine 
alone. Dr. Abdullah had wanted tiles on the stretch from Dal Gate to the 
Nehru Park. I pleaded for stone paving instead. He very kindly agreed. 
Since the department couldn’t afford expensive devri stones, we settled for 
the next best: rough, slate-like Baramulla stones. The advantage of Baramulla 
stones is that grass can grow between them. The disadvantage is that they 
are too rough for high-heels to walk on. And, as has happened, instead of 
grass, mud has started accumulating between the stones. 

If you live in one of the Indian metros or in an affluent country, you 
might consider signboards with white letters on a blue background no great 
shakes. I brought this concept from Europe to Kashmir in the early 1990s. 
I don’t think even Delhi had such signages then, especially large overhead 
signboards on highways. It took us seven years to refine our fonts and get 
the exact shade of blue, but Mr. Bulbul, Mr. Raza and their team finally 
helped me do it. 

I was able to clean up a Ikm. by Ikm. square portion of the Afichar 
Lake at a cost of just Rs.1.5lakh (US $3,000) because of Dr.Kundangar and 
the engineers of the Lakes Authority. 

Tariq Fazili is a talented architect. He helped me create a Kashmir? ziarat 
(shrine) at Suraj Kund, near Delhi. This timber, stone, papiér maché and 
khatambafid masterpiece has real cut-glass chandeliers. If you want to see 
genuine, heritage, Kashmiri-Laristani architecture but can’t come to Kashmir, 
Suraj Kund is the place to go to. Tariq designed the new Nehru Park 
building and Shahala oversaw the construction at every stage. Except for 
the arch at the top of the centre, it is every bit what I wanted. (For the 
record: Shahala and Dilshad Sheikh have helped us purely for the love of 
Kashmir.) 

Shahala also helped conceive the idea of widening the Lal Ded road, even 
though her idea was slightly different from what Mr. Nowshahri and | have 
done. We took our plans to the Chief Minister, Mr. Mufti Mohammed 
Sayeed, who granted us funds for the widening of this as well as three 
other city roads: Ikhrajpura, Berber Shah and the Jama Masjid road. 

Mr. Sayeed also got us to landscape the airport road. He has set us the 
task of creating parks in downtown Srinagar. 
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Mr. Sayeed then gave us another extremely satisfying project—the 
beautification of the environs of Srinagar’s Khangah é Mu’a!la. I am also 
trying to restore the Jama Masjid. 1 am grateful to Mr. Shawl and the 
Circular Road team for their help in this historic task. 
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A History of Kashmir 


The Origins of the Land/Legends 


It is believed that Kashmir used to be a huge lake—an inland sea, actually- 
called the Kashyap Sar. This was before human beings began to live in what 
is now the Valley of Kashmir. However, it is assumed, and with good 
reason, that there were humans—certainly some hermits—living in what 
now are the mountains of Kashmir. These, then, were the banks of this 
gigantic lake. 

The plains of present day Kashmir are on the bed of this lake. We will 
see in the chapter on ‘Baramulla’ how the lake was drained and dry land 
emerged. In the volume on Ladakh we shall come across a claim that the 
first humans to settle in Kashmir were from Kargil. 

Apparently, a saint called Kashyap was travelling northward on a pilgrimage 
from South India. When he reached Jalandhar he was toid that the gigantic 
lake of Satisar had been overrun by demons. 

The Goddess Sharika arrived at this stage. She was an enormous bird. 
Sharika ji had a divine stone in her mouth. Two of the demons were still 
inside Lake Satisar. They were terrorising the hermits. Goddess Sharika 
threw that gigantic stone on the demons and killed them.! The stone converted 
itself into the hillock that has been called the Hari Parbat ever since. (Parbat 
means ‘hill’. ‘Hari’ is derived from the Kashmiri ‘herr’ which means 
‘bird’, and not from the Hindi ‘Hari’, which means ‘God’.) 

Later, God is said to have sent His angels over to Kashmir. This story 
I can vouch for because I have met several of their descendants in the 
Valley. These ‘Bekdarat’ scattered about seeds of many kinds to dry the 
soil. The seeds later grew into the incredible variety of vegetation that we 
find in the Valley today. 


1 The legend has been recorded in Shériké Mahétmaya, an ancient, pan-Indian 
Safiskrit text. 
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Geological evidence—especially rocks and alluvial deposits—indicates that 
Kashmir might indeed have been a lake. The ‘great prehistoric lake’ theory 
has been mentioned by almost all Kashmiri historians, Hindu as well as 
Muslim, ancient as well as medieval. However, the theory has learned 
critics like R.D. Oldham who, in 1903, rejected it after a study of the 
‘karewas’ (plateaux) and lakes of Kashmir. 

Today, the plains of the Valley of Kashmir are mostly at an altitude of 
around 5,500 feet. According to geologists the Valley used to be a thousand 
feet higher still. That is when these plains (correctly ‘the basin’) were 
covered with alluvial deposits, which were made up of the wastes that had 
come down from the surrounding mountains. However, the Jehlum carried 
most of this alluvium down to the Punjab. Those who perform the Amarnath 
Yatra will see mounds of alluvium waiting to be washed into the river by 
the rains. 

Where is the name Kashmir derived from?, No one is too sure. We do 
know that it was called Satisaras before it got its present name. One theory 
is that the ‘kash’ of Kashmir comes from the aforementioned Kashyap 
Rishi. Another is that in the ancient Prakrit language ‘kas’ means ‘channel’ 
and ‘mir’ ‘mountain’. 

Since the late 19th century there have been revisionist histories which 
say that the Kashmiris were all Jews—one of the lost tribes, in fact. (See 


‘The people of Kashmir.’) Theorists wrote these histories before the Jews 
became the designated enemy no.1. 


Before the Christian era 
Pre-history 


The Palaeolithic Age (Old Stone Age): Human industry is likely to have 
begun in Kashmir before anywhere else in Asia. A hand axe and a large 
flake have been excavated from the Lidder valley in the Pahalgém area. 
These date to the second glacial and second inter-glacial ages. The Lidder 
valley has also yielded implements from the middle Pleistocene Age. Stone 
tools have been excavated from Glandhar (Galandar, near Srinagar). 


Tools from the Palaeolithic Age have been discovered at Somber in large 
quantities. They have also been found at Bhatchak, Huin, Kalladur (near 
Pattan) and Tapriballa (Baramulla district), Khan Saheb and Hab Shah Sahib 
(Budgam district) and Balapur (Shopian tehsil). Somber is 18 km. south east 
of Srinagar and is close to Pampore. So is Galandar. 

Fossils of elephants have been found at Somber, Glandhar/ Galandar and 
near the shrine of Baba Rafi-ud-Din in Budgam. The fossil at Glandhar/ 
Galandar is estimated to be fifty thousand years old. 
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The Neolithic Age: The most exciting and best-known site, of course, 
is Burzahom (Burzahama), just outside Srinagar city. (See ‘Srinagar district’.) 
The Gufkral site (see ‘Pulwama’) is older still Pottery and stone tools have 
also been found at Kalladur and Shaphandur (near Pampore). 

P.C. Chaudhari writes, ‘Chronologically, ceramic of Kashmir neolithic is 
older than 2200 B.C. and there was a contact between Kashmir neolithic 
and Harappan culture which was flourishing in the Indus valley which is 
evident from copper objects, steatite beads and painted pot found from 
Kashmir.’ 

The Megalithic Age: Menhirs have been found at Burzahom as well as 
Gufkral. The Gazetteer of India: Kashmir region (1999) says, “... it is 
claimed that Neolithic culture of Kashmir with its hunting-based economy 
has close affinity with west China and Central Asia. However, the discovery 
of copper pins and a few camilian beads from Gufkral and certain artifacts 
from Burzahom establish that trade relations existed between Kashmir and 
Harappan settlers.’ 

G.E.L. Carter of the (British) Indian Civil Service was one of the first 
to establish that there had been a Stone Age in Kashmir. He listed ‘Naran 
Nag’ as one of the sites where artefacts from the Stone Age had been 
found. The other Stone Age sites mentioned by him were Pandrethan, 
Vendrahom, Rangyil, Arhom and the Takht-e-Suleiman. These implements 
included a tomahawk, mono—and megaliths and tumuli. (Note of caution: 
There is a Nara Nag, also known as Narain Nag, in Budgam. On the other 
hand, the Nara Nag at Wangat, Srinagar district, is a more likely candidate 
because it has other ancient ruins as well.) 


The Kashmiri tradition of writing history 


If you look at the history of Kashmir from the point of view of Kargil 
(Ladakh), then the great lakes got drained no earlier than 180 B.C.-and 
maybe as recently as the ninth or tenth centuries A.D. This is impossible 
to accept because from 1184 B.C. onwards we have precise details of 
which king reigned for how many years and months and, sometimes, even 
days. Dates are missing only for the period before that. By and large we 
krow the names of the kings who ruled Kashmir—and the order in which 
they did so. 

Kashmir has an incredibly good tradition of recording history. In A.D. 
1148, Kalhan began recording a multi-volume history of the period that had 
gone before him. He did so with a sophistication and accuracy that inspires 
awe even today. And he was hardly writing from his imagination-or even 
from folk-tales and oral traditions. There certainly had been several written 
works of history before him, of which the two-volume encyclopaedia, the 
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Nilamat Puran is still available. It dates at least to the 6th or 7th century 
A.D, if not before. 

Jonaraja updated the history to A.D. 1459. Srivar took it to 1486. Malik 
Haidar Chadoora and the anonymous author of the Baharistan-e-Shahi covered 
the early 17th century in detail. Khwaja Azam Dedmari’s Wageyat-e-Kashmir 
brought us upto 1747. Syed Ali, Birbal Kachroo (who wrote around 1835), 
aristocratic diarists and Hassan Khoihami (died 1898) took this very scientific 
tradition forward. 

‘Scientific’, because (except in the Nilamat Puran) there is very little 
mumbo-jumbo, mythology or anything that is obviously difficult to believe. 
Also because there is a wealth of detail in these histories. The Baharistan- 
e-Shahi, for instance, gives precise names of conspirators, the dates on 
which they met and where. Hassan measured the length and breadth of the 
Idgah of Srinagar in strides. Beginning with the Nilamat Puran, all these 


histories give us details about the flowers, lakes and towns of Kashmir. 
That’s the kind of accuracy we are looking at. 


By bringing the history to 2003, I am attempting to become another link 
in this chain. 


Kashmir: The Dynasties 


A Kashmiri friend once asked me, ‘Was Kashmir ruled by one, long, 
unbroken Hindu dynasty, to be followed by one Muslim dynasty, or were 


there several different dynasties?’ For the benefit of readers who have the 
same question, here is a summing up: 
e 


King Gonanda I ruled 20 years before the Mahabharata war. 
The Pandu dynasty ruled from an unknown date to the 3rd 
century B.C. 


The Mauryas: 3rd century B.C. to the beginning of the Christian 
era. 


The Kushans: till A.D. 178. 


The Gonanda dynasty: till the Sth century A.D. 
The White Huns: till A.D. 627. 


The Karkota dynasty: till A.D. 948 (after that for two years 


Kashmir was ruled by kings who belonged to no particular 
dynasty). 


The first Lohara dynasty: till 1101. 
The second Lohara dynasty: till 1339, 


The Sultans (mostly the Shahmiri 


3 dynasty): 1346-1541 and 1551- 
1561 (with some interruptions), : 
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© Mirza Haidar Dughlat: 1541-1551. 

© The Chak dynasty: 1561-1589 (with interruptions and overlapping). 
© The Mughals: 1586-1752 

© The Afghans: 1752-1819 

e The Sikhs: 1819-1846 

© The Dogras: 1846-1947 

© _ Elected rulers: 1947-the present (except parts of 1977, 1986-87 


and 1990-96, when the state was ruled by governors appointed 
by the President of India). 


2500 B.C: The earliest known king 


It can safely be assumed from the available chronology that Gonanda I, the 
earliest known king of Kashmir, ruled around 2,500 B.C. Kalhan tells us that 
Gonanda | assumed power twenty years before the Mahabharata war. He 
was on the side of the Kauravas, being a relative of Jarasandha of Magadha. 
Among his dateless successors we have the names of kings like Lava, 
Kusha and Ashoka—perhaps the Great Ashoka himself. (He is dated to 272- 
231 B.C.). We know that Kashmiri kings were related to those of Magadha. 

From 1184 B.C, when Gonanda Ill took over, dates start getting more 
accurate. (The Kashmiris used the Laukik and Kali Samvat calendars.) The 
Gonanda dynasty ruled for 1,014 years, 9 months and 9 days (I warned you 
about the precision), i.e. till 217 B.C. It was replaced by the Vikramaditya 
dynasty in 169 B.C, only to stage a comeback 192 years later, in A.D. 24. 


A.D. 24 to 1338: The second phase of the ancient period 


Christ in Kashmir 


Did Jesus Christ ever come to Kashmir? Is he the prophet known in 
Kashmir as Youza Asaph and buried at Rozabal, in the heart of Srinagar? 
See ‘Christ in Kashmir’ for details. 


Ancient Kings 


The Kushans were a Turkish people. They assumed power in parts of 
South Asia around the beginning of the Christian era. The Buddhist Kanishka 
(A.D. 78) annexed Kashmir. He erected several monuments and founded a 
town that is now known as Kanispor (i.e. Kanishkapur) near Baramulla 
town. He got the Third Buddhist Council held near Harwan (a suburb of 
Srinagar), around A.D. 100. 

The system of shifting Kashmir’s capital to Jamma province for the 
winter had evolved by the second century. King Abhimanyu I used to spend 
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his winters in Darvabhisara (Rajouri). This was because it does not snow 
in many parts of Jamméi province. Winter in those areas is not as severe 
as in Kashmir. ; 

Why does Kashmir get so cold in winter? The Rdjdtarafigini tells us that 
at some stage the Kashmiris stopped worshipping the Nagas and became 
Buddhists instead. This angered the Nagas who decreed that Kashmir would 
be very cold in winter. (I never said that there was no mumbo-jumbo in 
Kashmir’s histories.) The Nagas are a recurrent theme in the history of 
Kashmir. They were among the earliest settlers, were Shaivites and, later, 
some of them became Buddhists. Their descendants founded the Karkota 
dynasty around A.D. 627. 

Mihirkul, the White Hun, had to flee his father’s empire because his 
cruelty had made him much hated there. His father, Toraman, had ruled 
over Afghanistan and western India. Mihirkul was given shelter and an 
estate by the then king of Kashmir. He repaid this favour by killing his host 
and usurping his kingdom in A.D. 528. Mihirkul attacked Gandhar, was 
hostile to Buddhism and eventually committed suicide. 

Kashmiri historians argue that Kalidas, the 5th/ 6th-century poet, was a 
Kashmiri. In support of their argument they point to Kalidas’ description of 
Kashmir in Shakuntala, references to Kashmir in Meghdoot, his religious 
views, his familiarity with trees like the deodar and flowers like saffron, as 
well as his familiarity with Kashmiri legends and history. 

Pravarsen II, a prince from the central Indian kingdom of Malwa, 
conquered Kashmir around A.D. 580. He founded the city of Srinagar at 
what he called Pravarsenapura. It was he who got constructed, using boats 
as the base, the first of the seven bridges of Srinagar. (Till 1947, the 
number remained at seven. When the eighth bridge was built, it was simply 
called the ‘Zero Bridge’.) Pravarsen ‘ascended to heaven’ near Maheshwar 
and was succeeded by Ratnaditya, and then Onta Dev. 

(King Ashoka had, in 250 B.C, founded an earlier version of Srinagar: the 
present day Pandrethan, which you will pass a kilometre or two before you 
enter Srinagar by road from Jammd. It was called Shrinagari. ‘Shri’ refers 
to Lakshmi Devi ji, the goddess of wealth. ‘Nagari’ means town.) 


Lalitaditya-Muktapida, the great empire-builder 


Lalitaditya-Muktapida's reign (A.D. 725-753 or 724-761) is considered one 
of the best in the history of Kashmir. His many conquests outside Kashmir 
resulted in a huge empire. P.V. Mathew! says that he ‘subjugated almost the 
whole of India under his domain.’ It stretched from Baltistan, Dardistén and 


parts of Tibet to the Punjab (certainly Jalandhar), Kafigra, Poonch and 
Kanyakubja. 
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He also conquered almost all of Afghanistan (Gandhar), Peshawar 
(Purushpur) and Jamma. The kingdom of Kannauj (much of modern Uttar 
Pradesh) was then ruled by Yashovarman, who surrendered to Lalitaditya. 
The Kashmiri king then conquered Kalinga (Orissa) after a difficult war. 

His conquests were so many that, Al-Beruni says, there used to be a 
festival every year to celebrate them. 

We know that Lalitaditya had elephants in his army. Elephants are unknown 
in modern Kashmir. However, fifty-thousand-year old elephant fossils have 
been found in Kashmir. So, did elephants continue to live in Kashmir till as 
recently as the eighth century A.D? Or did the elephants in Lalitaditya's 
army come from his conquests outside the state? Either way this is an 
interesting factoid. 

Lalitaditya defeated King Javita Gupt, who ruled over Gaur and Magadha 
(Bengal and Bihar, respectively). Karnataka, Gujarat and Maharashtra were 
the next to fall to his might. He certainly overran the seven Konkans (which 
include Kerala, Goa and what is still known as Konkan). 

Incidentally, the Gujarati language and the caste-names of that state are 
somewhat similar to Bhaderwah's language and names. 

Historian Amit Kushari writes, [This] powerful king of Kashmir looted 
a lot of silver and gold from these areas of India and filled his treasuries 
at Srinagar... [He] built a large number of temples, canals, drainage projects 
and installed huge statues of [Buddha] and Shiva made of copper, silver and 
gold. He reconstructed the famous sun temple of Martafid... His capital was 
about 30 miles north of present-day Srinagar in a place called Parihaspora 
[Baramulla district]... Some remains of his glory are still visible in Baramulla 
district.’ 


The Kashmiris settle in, rule and influence Kerala 


The migration of Saraswat Brahmins: During the course of four unconnected 
field studies (in Goa and Maharashtra and about Kerala and the Mangalore 
area), | noticed a tendency among the Saraswat Brahmins to trace their 
ancestry to Kashmir. This is also true of the Christians of the Konkan. 
Many of them claim that their ancestors were Saraswats before their 
conversion to Christianity. Even some Maharashtrian Brahmins make this 
claim. These Saraswats say that their ancestors had migrated from Kashmir 
around the turn of the previous millennium, perhaps with the Shankaracharya, 
when he returned from Srinagar to Kerala. 

The very Kashmiri complexion and light eyes of people like Miss World 
Aishwarya Rai (whose community, too, claims a Kashmiri origin) indicates 
that there might be something to this belief. It would be rewarding to study 
the family trees of such Konkanese people to trace their roots to particular 
villages in Kashmir. 
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P.V. Mathew takes this theme forward enormously by offering irrefutable 
evidence, and making startling (and groundbreaking) claims. For instance, 
he says that ‘Kashmiri culture reached Kerala almost twelve centuries back, 
which also paved the way for the formation of [the] 'Malayalam' language.’ 


Mathew's Theory: Kashmir's links with Kerala 


Karnataka fell into Lalitaditya's lap without much effort. Not only Queen 
Ratta but also the people of the State welcomed the Kashmiri conqueror 
‘and offered [him] hospitality.' Apparently Kerala (then called Cheranad) had 
been devastated only a few centuries before by a storm of meteors. This 
seems to have destroyed the cities-and also the high culture-of Kerala. So, 
when Lalitaditya came calling, he did not seem to have ‘encountered any 
king [or] for that matter any cultured people,’ Mathew tells us. He did meet 
some aboriginal people, though. 

Mathew adds, 'It is this king who first gets mentioned in the legend of 
Kerala as "Parasuram", which word might be the shortened form of 


“Parihaspura" or "Parihasakeshwa".' [But Parasuram is also an ancient name 
in its own right.-PD] 


This man called Parasuram (presumably Lalitaditya) took over the entire 
Konkan tract between Goa (then called Gokarn) and Kanyakumari, because 
he had an army and the local people perhaps had none. They were too 
scattered in tribes to have put up a united front. Besides, as mentioned, they 
had no king. So, what did this conqueror do with the land? At least in Kerala 
he gave it away to 64 Nambidiri Brahmin families-'the keepers of the 
temples'-whom he had brought with him from up north. 


The Rdjdtarafgini clearly mentions sixty-four royal gatekeepers, who 
represented the sixty-four main temples of Kashmir. It adds that Lalitaditya 
sent them to construct a temple at Mahodayapura, on the lines of the temple 
at Martafid. Now, Mathew penetratingly reminds us, in those days 
Mahodayapuram was the capital of Chera (Sura) Nad. It was later renamed 
Tirchendur. If further proof is needed, he adds, 'We can see to this day the 
statues of those sixty-four [gatekeepers] arranged in the Subrahamani Swami 


temple at Tirchendur, in Tirunelveli district of Tamil Nadu.’ Subrahamani 
Swami is the same as Lord Mahodaya. 


These sixty-four men elected one of themselves as the ruler of Cheranad. 
The second of these rulers was Pafidi Perumal. Now the temple at Martafid 
is called the ‘House of the Pdfidavs’, or the Pdfidav Lari. Therefore, 
Mathew assumes that this ruler had come from Martafid. The Perumals-and 
then the Kalasékhar Varmas-ruled Kerala from the 8th to the 11th century 
A.D. Mathew says that even the Varmfs had been sent from Kashmir to 
rule Kerala. He links them to Kashmir's King Avantivarman. (That does 


explain things. I have always wondered how Kerala's talented kings got the 
very North Indian surname Varma.) 
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Apparently in the eighth century, while some Kashmiris were Shaivite 
Hifidtis, many followed the Manichzan religion.” This division was duly 
reflected in the religious composition of the sixty-four ‘gatekeepers’ from 
Kashmir. Thirty-two of them were Shaivites and devotees of the Sun God. 
They settled north of the Alwaye River in Ernakulam. 


Thirty-one were Manicheans and worshipped the Moon God. They 
colonised the area south of the river and their capital was Mahodayapuram. 
The sixty-fourth was the ruler, Cheraman Perumal, himself. He went to 
Mecca and probably converted to Islam. The Kashmiris’ inclination towards 
Islam is, thus, as old as that. 

Another important bit of evidence is that the currency in both 8th/ 9th 
century Kashmir and Cheranad was the Dinar: as all of Kashmir's old 
histories record. Mathew says that 'the old coins of Kerala known as 
Parasiram Rassi is the Kashmir [Dinar].' 

Along with the good the Kashmiris took along social evils: the Devadasi 
System, for instance, is mentioned in Kashmir's old texts and vestiges of it 
are still found in Kerala and several other Konkan regions. 

Mathew's theory is extremely convincing-and exciting. However, he does 
stretch things a bit when he says that 'Nambfidiri Brahmins from Kerala 
[were] generally appointed as head priests in the majority of temples in 
Jammt region by the Dogra dynasty.' This particular claim does not stand 
to scrutiny. Neither during my considerable fieldwork in Jammd region nor 
during my colleague Anil Goswami's even more considerable experience 
with the temples of Jamm@ has either of us come across a single such case 
in present times or evidence of any during the Dogra era. 

Secondly, he says that the Nairs of Kerala, too, are of Kashmiri origin. 
Now, one can agree that some Nairs-the masons and sculptors-almost 
certainly came from Kashmir: to build the Mahodaya temple at Tirchendur. 
They had perfected the art at Kashmir's several stone temples. However, 
the Nairs are hardly homogenous. They are divided horizontally into three 
major layers, with little inter-marriage at least with the third and least 
privileged layer. All of them could not have come from Kashmir. 

And then he says that Kerala's matrilineal lineage, matriarchal society and 
polyandry came from Kashmir. But was the incidence of polyandry in 
Kashmir ever greater than in the rest of India, especially neighbouring 
Ladakh, Himachal Pradesh and Uttaranchal? 


2 ‘[A] syncretic, dualistic religious philosophy taught by the Persian prophet 
Manes, combining elements of Zoroastrian, Christian, and Gnostic thought and 
opposed by the imperial Roman government, Neo-Platonist philosophers, and 
orthodox Christians.’ From The American Heritage® Dictionary of the English 
Language, Third Edition © 1996 by Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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External Relations: China and the Arabs 


The Chinese knew the great emperor Lalitaditya as Mu-ti-pi. He invited them 
to_establish a camp near the Wular lake and to help him against the Arabs. 


For the first time in history the Arabs had begun to eye Kashmir. The 
Chinese did not set up the camp. However, they acknowledged Muktapida's 
supremacy over the territories that he controlled. He built splendid temples 
at Parihaspora (where he founded a whole city, 22 km. from Srinagar). He 
entrusted the city to his grandson (perhaps Jayapida) and went on to 
conquer foreign lands. 


Around this time we first hear of contacts between the malechhas 
(foreigners) and the Kashmiris and the introduction of Muslim customs in 
Kashmir. (See ‘Islam in Kashmir.') 


Jayapida (A.D. 751-782), too, expanded his kingdom through conquests 
outside Kashmir. However, his successors were lazy and given to luxury. 
Almost seventy years of palace intrigues and dissension followed his death. 

Till Avantivarman (A.D. 855-883) came along, that is. This king chose 
to improve his kingdom, rather than conquer foreign lands. Among his 
major achievements were the draining of the Valley by Suyya, his legendary 
chief engineer, the founding of Awantipora and Sopore (Suyyapur), and the 
revival of Safiskrit learning. During his reign, architecture reached levels not 


attained since Lalitaditya's time. It was not to be surpassed in the next five 
hundred years either. 


Around this time, the great Shankaracharya (A.D. 788-820) is believed 
to have visited Kashmir. Apparently he was influenced by Kashmir's Shaivism. 


There are several views about when the Adi Shankaracharya was born. 
A second school believes that this was in A.D. 740. The Kanchi Math's 
records suggest that he might even have been born as early as in 509 B.C? 
Either way, he challenged the religious order that then dominated Kashmir. 
Most people say that this religion was Buddhism. Mathew insists that it was 
Manichza(n]ism. Again, either way, the scholar-saint succeeded in getting 
the people to see religion his way. Mathew says, 'He was the [one] who 


expounded the simple monistic theory [of Saivism] to counter the dualistic 
theory of Manichz[an]ism.' 


3 Mathew has a totally revisionist view about this great teacher-saint’s origins. 
Most people believe that he was bom in Kerala but came to Kashmir to study- 
and to bring about religious and social reforms. Mathew writes, ‘Sree Sankara, the 
profound preacher of Monism (Saivism) belonged to Kashmir. [Emphasis mine.] 
ve There is no reason to believe that such a versatile scholar ...was brought uP 
in Kerala. May be [he] was the father of Malayalam language- its creator.’ 


Mathew’s theory is that ‘the folk language of Kashmir- “Sharda”- [mixed with 
Tamil to] produce Malayalam.’ 
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Avantivarman's successors were not up to scratch. His son Shankar 
Varman (A.D. 883-902) unleashed an era of economic oppression and the 
plunder (cannibalisation, actually) of temples. (Shankar stripped the temples 
of Parihaspora for materials to build temples at what he called Shankarpura 
and what now is Pattan.) He died during the last of his many fruitless 
invasions of neighbouring states. 

The first Lohara dynasty 


Another spell of palace intrigue and decadence followed. Shankar’s Karkota 
dynasty was replaced by the first Lohara dynasty in A.D. 950. The throne 
of Kashmir saw eighteen incumbents in the late 9th and 10th centuries. 
Things got so chaotic that one of these kings, Chakra Varman, was murdered 
(in A.D. 937) at the behest of his own wives, as he cavorted with a Domba 
woman. 


Queen Didda was a Hindu Shahi (present Afghanistan) princess from 
Udabhanda (Ohind). Officially, she ruled Kashmir from A.D. 980 to 1003. 
However, her era had begun around 950 itself when she married Kshemagupt, 
the first Lohara king (950-958). Then she acted as regent during the infancy 
of Kshemagupt’s son Abhimanyu II (958-972 or 980). Finally, she took 
over directly. In all three phases she proved an unscrupulous, cruel and bad 
administrator, getting rivals and their families killed. On Didda’s instructions, 
after her death the crown passed to her inept Lohara nephew Sangram Raja 
of Poonch, who ruled from 1003 to 1028. (See the ‘History of Poonch’in 
the volume on ‘Jamm{t’.) 

Sangram’s son and successor, King Anant Dev, was considered ‘weak 
but well-meaning’. Under pressure from his wife he abdicated in favour of 
his son, Kalash. A few months later he changed his mind. The son rebelled. 
In 1081, a saddened Anant killed himself, and his wife committed sati. 

The Rdjdtarafigini mentions an event that took place in the winter of 
1087-88. Every historian cites it because it shows how big the Kashmir- 
based empire was, and how closely it resembled the present state of Jamma 
& Kashmir. That winter several hill chiefs came to Kashmir to pay homage 
to King Kalash (died 1089). These were the chiefs/ kings of Babbapura 
(Jamm{i), Chamba (now in HP), Billawar-Basohli, R4jouri, Poonch, Hazara 
(now in Pakistan), Kishtwar and a place called Kanda. 

Poets, Philosophers, Creative Men 


Such uncertain times sometimes unleash creativity. In the century that 
followed Didda, Kashmir produced several outstanding men of letters. 
Shiva Nath Katju writes, ‘For nearly 300 years beginning from the IX 
century A.D. till the commencement of XI century A.D. Kashmir remained 
under the spell of the brilliant sages and savants who propounded the 
Kashmir Shaivism and Trika Shastra. Their unbroken chain beginning from 
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Shri Kantha and followed by Vasugupta, Kallata, Somananda, Utpalacharya, 
Lakshmana, Abhinavagupt, Khsemraja and Yogaraja raised Kashmir Shaivism 
to sublime heights. After the Adi Shankaracharya, no other sage or savant 
occupies such a dazzling place of honour among the Hindus than 
Mahamaheshwara Abhinavagupta.’ 

Abhinavagupt, the Shaivite (born c. 950), was not only a charismatic 
preacher, he wrote extensively, mainly on philosophy. The Kashmiris, Hindus 
and Muslims alike, believe that he walked into a cave with twelve hundred 
disciples, never to emerge again. (See also ‘Beerwa’in the chapter on ‘Budgam’ 
district regarding the location of the cave.) Dr. Sufi, quoting a 1935 dissertation 
by Dr. K.C. Pandey, places the said ‘Bhairav cave’ at ‘about five miles from 
Magam, midway between Srinagar and Gulmarg’. (Not that Abhinavagupt 
would have known it, but the first Christian millennium was about to come 
to an end. Such ‘millenarian’ behaviour took place towards the end of the 
twentieth century, too.) 

Kshemendra, Kashmir’s greatest Sanskrit poet, wrote between 1037 and 
1066, on subjects as diverse as music, medicine and grammar. He was born 
to a wealthy family near the present day Nishat Bagh of Srinagar. This 
enabled him to endow and maintain boarding schools in an era when scholars 
would come to Kashmir from all over South (and, maybe, Central) Asia. 
Thirty-four of his books are still extant. 

Bilhan, grammarian, poet and amateur historian, was born (around A.D. 
1100) in Khunamush (present day Khunmuh, which you will pass just 
before you enter Srinagar by road from Jammi/ Pahalgam). He travelled all 
over India. He went to tutor the daughter of the King of Kalyan (Deccan), 
fell in love with her, married her, and succeeded to the Kalyan throne. 

As we have seen above, the people-and rulers-of Kashmir had close 
political, religious and even ethnic links with the people of the Konkan, right 
up to Kerala. 

The 11th and 12th centuries: Instability and Ineptitude 


But let’s get back to government. Kalash’s son and successor, Harsh, 
(1089-1101) combined contradictions. In the beginning he was a sensible 
ruler. He was a good administrator, was accessible to his people and made 
sure that his officers were honest. His coins were among the finest minted 
till then. Some of his troop leaders were Muslim. However, later he started 
indulging in extravagance and the good life, even incest. He taxed his 
subjects excessively and on occasion seized idols and melted them for the 
metal. He became a tyrant. The people hated him. He then started persecuting 
and killing the feudal chiefs, ‘the Damaras’. Now the nobility, too, became 
hostile to him. This set the stage for two of his nephews, Uchchala and 
Sussala, both being Lohara princes, to start eyeing the throne of Kashmir. 
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Uchchala entered Kashmir through Lohara and the Tosa Maidan pass. 
His brother Sussala came from another side and led the revolt. Harsha died 
a wretched death. His son Bhoj and he were murdered and his enemies tried 
to deny him a proper cremation. Bhoj’s son Bhiksha Char was too young 
to succeed them, so Princess Asamati whisked him away to Malwa. Uchchala 
seized the throne and was in turn killed in 1112. 

Sussala took over and promptly started oppressing the people. By 1120, 
Bhiksha Char had grown. Some hill chiefs helped him regain the throne, 
though after a fierce battle. Bhiksha Char immediately plunged into the good 
life and neglected governance. This angered his allies and supporters who, 
after just six months, called Sussala back from his exile in Lohara. Bhiksha 
Char, aided by Som Pal, king of Rajouri, sent his army to Rajouri to halt 
Sussala there. 

Historians Hutchison and Vogel write, ‘Before this time the practice had 
become common among Hindu rulers of calling in to their aid, in their 
mutual quarrels, Turushka or Muhammadan mercenaries, from the Punjab... 
[On] this occasion such a band of mercenaries was present in Bhikshachara’s 
army.’ The head of this band was called the ‘Sallara Vismaya’. In Persian 
the head of an army is called ‘Sipah Salar’. Perhaps both are the same 
word. 

Bhiksha Char was defeated roundly in 1121. He sought refuge at Poshiana 
in Rajouri. Sussala ruled Kashmir till 1128 when he was murdered. His head 
was sent to Bhiksha Char, who in turn couriered it to Som Pal. 

Sussala’s son, King Jayasimha (1128-1154) was the last king of Kashmir 
who presided over a state of some consequence. His successors were 
weak. After his death, the hill chiefs (of Jammd, Himachal and other 
neighbouring areas) all became independent of Kashmir. 

In the twelfth century, as one inept king followed another and more 
palace intrigues ensued, another burst of creativity and learning took place. 
More creative work 


Mammata Bhatt, the poet, and his writer brothers Jaiyata and Uwvata belonged 
to Galandar (near Pampore). They wrote fine Sanskrit poetry as well as 
literary analyses. Mammata, some of whose works are still extant, is believed 
to be the maternal uncle of Harsha, the great poet-king of Qannauj. (There 
seems to have been close relations between Kashmir and Qannauj at every 
stage during the ancient period. For instance, Abhinavagupta’s ancestors 
had come from there in the eighth century A.D.) 

Mankha, the poet, became a kind of a philosopher and plain-speaking 
guide to kings like Sussala who ruled off and on between 1112 and 1128. 
He first became the Director of the ‘Dharmarth’ (the department for temples 
and religious affairs) and later the Foreign Minister. 
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The same age produced Kalhan Pandit, the most important historian of 
ancient and early-medieval India. Most of what has been written in this 
chapter so far is based on his work. Even today, Kalhan’s name, and that 
of his multi-volume Rdjatarafigini (‘the book of Kings’, written between 
1148 and 1150) pops up in middle class conversations in Kashmir with the 
same regularity as Shakespeare does elsewhere, i.e. at least once a week. 
Never mind nitpickers like Aurel Stein, who is one of Kalhan’s translators. 
True, by modern standards parts of the book seem ‘unreliable’, However, 
let’s give the man credit for putting together as best as he could the history 
(and geography and customs) of the roughly 3,600 years that had gone 
before him. And it is hardly a hagiography that he’s left behind for us. He 
tells us of (Hindu) kings who plundered temples, of horny queens and their 
libidinous consorts, and of kings who had some specific strengths and other 


specific weaknesses. Above all, he is as critical of his fellow Brahmins as 
he is of the Kayasths. 


The Early Medizval Era: that of the Sultans 


The decline of the Loharas 


Things started getting bad in the late-thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 
Decadence and political turmoil paved the way for the first Muslim kings. 

During the reign of King Rajadev (1213-1236) the oppression and plunder 
of the Brahmins was so extreme that they felt compelled to cry, ‘I am not 
a Brahmin. | am not a Brahmin.’ The misrule of the brothers Simhadev 
(1286-1300) and Sahadev (1301-1320) made Kashmir a land of decadence 
ni debauchery, of alcohol, gambling and girls who just wanted to have 
un. 

Finding Kashmir ripe for the plucking, the forces of neighbouring King 
Karmasen, led by the cruel and rapacious General Dulcha, entered Kashmir 
through the dZoji La pass, plundered Srinagar, slaughtered several Kashmiris 
and ‘destroyed innumerable Gods’. Rather than fight, King Sahadev escaped 
to Kishtwar, leaving behind his Commander-in-Chief, Ramachandra to 
administer Kashmir. (This seems a constant in the history of Kashmir, right 
down to the militancy of the 1990s: if things get too hot in Kashmir, seek 
refuge in Kishtwar.)’ 

Dulcha, also known as Zulchu, must have been a Tibetan or a Ladakhi, 
considering his king’s name, the route that he followed and Jonaraja’s 
mention that Rinchen (a Tibeto-Ladakhi) had accompanied him. 

Medieval historian Jonaraja described King Sahadev as a ‘rakshas’ (demon) 
because of his having plundered and ‘devoured’ Kashmir. But Sahadev also 

happened to be a very hospitable and tolerant man. Lankar Chak, a prince 
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from Dardistan (now in POK), had to flee his land following his defeat in 
a battle with his own brother. He sought refuge in Kashmir. 

So did Shahmir, son of Tahir, who is believed to be a descendant of 
Arjun, the Pandav. He probably came from the Panchagahvra valley, which 
is thought to be the region between Budhal and Rajauri. Some historians say 
that he was a Turk. Sahadev, in his generosity, gifted one village each to 
Lankar and Shahmir. Little did he know that the two would, in time, found 
the two dynasties (the Chaks and the Shahmiris) that would rule Kashmir 
in the centuries to come. 

Prince Lhachen Gyalbu Rinchen, a descendant of Ladakh’s legendary 
King Ngo Rub, too, came to Kashmir around this time, perhaps along with 
Karmsen’s General, Dulcha. (See also ‘The History of Leh’ in the volume 
on ‘Ladakh’.) 

Kashmir was now without a king. So, in 1320, Rinchen got Ramachandra 
killed and seized the throne for himself. Later, perhaps in order to provide 
legitimacy to his rule, he married Ramachandra’s daughter, Kota Rani. 


Sultan Rinchen/ Sadr-ud-Din (1320-23) 


Rinchen, the Ladakhi/ Tibetan, was the first King of Kashmir to accept 
Islam, taking on the name and title Sultan Sadr-ud-Din. 


Why did Rinchen convert to Islam? Jonaraja, himself a Kashmiri Hindu, 
says that (the Buddhist) Rinchen tried to become a Shaivite Hindu but Shri 
Deva Swami and other ranking Hindu priests refused to accept him into 
their fold. Then Rinchen saw a dream in which he was advised to accept 
as his guide whoever he first saw the next day. This person turned out to 
be a Turkistani saint who identified himself as Abdur Rehman, but who is 
better known in Kashmir as Bulbul Shah (d. 1327). 

Jonaraja describes Rinchen as ‘a lion among men’, a man of intellect and, 
in a primitive manner, a just ruler. He got a hospice built at Aali Kadal. 
Rinchen had a son, Haidar, by Kota Rani. 

Rinchen appointed his trusted lieutenant Shahmir as his vizier. On 
Rinchen’s death, Kota Rani and Shahmir invited Udyandev, who was 
Simhadev’s brother and was living in Swat or Gandhar, to rule over Kashmir. 
Kota Rani married King Udyandev (1323-1338). 

During those fifteen years, it was Kota Rani, supported by Shahmir, who 
gave Kashmir some semblance of administration. The two successfully 
rallied the Kashmiris against invaders, whom the cowardly Udyandev mistook 
for Dulcha and fled from Kashmir to Ladakh. On her second husband’s 
death, Kota Rani spurned Shahmir’s offer of marriage, and ruled Kashmir 
directly for five-months (1338-39), shifting her capital to the strong fort of 
Inderket (near Sumbal). She appointed Bhutta Bhikshana her prime minister, 
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bypassing Shahmir, who, during Udyandev’s nominal reign, had become 
too powerful for her comfort. 


The early Shahmiris 


Shahmir revolted and overthrew the Queen, formally becoming the Sultan 
(1339-42 or 1342-46). He assumed the name Shams-ud-Din Shahmir. In 
the process he founded Kashmir’s longest running dynasty, which ruled 
Kashmir from roughly 1339 (or 1342 or even 1346) to 1561. (Well, more 
or less. In the last 65 years of that era, real power was with non-Shahmiris.) 
During the entire Shahmiri era, considerable political, administrative and 
military power was wielded by the Chak and Magrey clans (and, later, the 
Baihaqis, the Rainas and, to a lesser extent, the Dars). 


The Baihaqis were Syeds from Iran and the Rainas were descendants of 
Rawanchandra (who had converted to Islam). The Baihaqis were powerful 
partly because several of their daughters had married kings. Budshah’s 
queen Taj Khatoon and his grandson Sultan Hassan’s wife Hayat Khatoon, 
were both Baihaqi Syeds. On the other hand, Syed Hassan Baihaqi married 
Budshah’s daughter and Syed Mubarak Baihaqi married Sultan Yusuf Shah 
Chak’s sister. In any case, the Syeds are at the very top of the Muslim 


social hierarchy and it is considered prestigious to have matrimonial links 
with them. 


In ancient as well as medizval times, the ‘Damaras’—feudal lords— 
often enjoyed more power than the king would have wanted them to. 
Several kings—from Muktapida to Rinchen—tried to control them. Most, 
like Shihab-ud-Din, accommodated them in senior positions in the army and 
government. And some kings—like the later Shahm 
being first among equals, if not fi 
five important clans. There is re 
derived from 
Kashmir. 


iris—were reduced to 
gureheads, sharing real power with these 
. ason to believe that the surname ‘Dar’ is 
Damara’. Some Dars were generals in the armies of mediaeval 


Kashmir. —whether ruled by Kashmiri Hindus, Muslims or even Dogras— 
has always followed a calendar diffe 


tent from the Hindus and Muslims of 

the rest of South Asia. In ancient times Kashmir used the Laukik, Sapt Rishi 

and Bol Samvat calendars and in the Dogra and post-independence era the 
Bikrami"era (vs. the Saka* of the rest of India). 

The Kashmiri Pandits, as well as the people of some parts of HP (notably 

Chamba, K4figra and Mandi), used the Laukik calendar till the beginning of 

the 20th Century. The first day of the Laukik year 3889 corresponds to the 


4 1 Bikrami= 57 B.C. 
5 1 Saka= A.D. 78 
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7th March of A.D. 813. The draft of a Government of India document that 
| chanced upon says that ‘on this basis the Census of [AD] 1961 was 
[conducted, presumably in Kashmir] in the year 5036 of [the] Laukika era.’ 


During the era of the Kashmiri Sultans, i.e. from 1320 to 1586, till the 
Mughals took over, Kashmir officially followed a luni-solar calendar that 
began in A.D. 1320, the year Kashmir was first ruled by a Muslim.® 
Unofficially, some rural Kashmiris continue to use this calendar even in the 
twentyfirst century. Interestingly, it was not Rinchen who, conceitedly, 
ordered this dating of the Kashmiri era to the year that he converted to 
Islam. Shahmir did this instead, self-effacingly, well after Rinchen’s death. 

Jonaraja describes Shahmir as a ruler who brought peace and abolished 
extortionate taxes. He was succeeded by his sons Jamshed (743), who built 
a bridge at Sopore and, later, Alauddin (743-755), whose was an era of 
peace and reconstruction. 

Jonaraja says that the era of Alauddin’s son Shihab-ud-Din (1354-73) 
was one of the best in Kashmir’s history, being second only to that of 
Lalitaditya. Shihab-ud-Din comes across as a workaholic, indifferent (at 
least initially) to wine and women, singlemindedly devoted to military 
conquests. No Kashmiri ruler after him was able to match his military feats. 

The Sultan first subdued Ladakh, Gilgit, Dardistan, Baltistan, Kishtwar, 
Jammti, Chamba and perhaps parts of Tibet. After that he overran much of 
the Punjab, defeated the king of Sind and turned westward to capture 
Ohind, Gandhar and Peshawar. His victories are said to have sent shivers 
in Qafidahar and Ghazni. The king of K4figra, then called Nagarkot, accepted 
his overlordhip. Finally, he added Kabul, Kashghar and Badakshan to his 
triumphs. 

Apparently defeating kings was some kind of a sport for Shihab-ud-Din, 
for he did not build an empire. Instead, he would return the conquered 
kingdoms to their vanquished kings. 

Shihab-ud-Din’s was an era of prosperity and toleration. He shot down 
his Prime Minister Udayshri’s suggestion to melt a large brass image of 
Lord Buddha and turn the brass thus obtained into coins. 

The Sultan built two towns, one named after himself and the other after 
his Queen Lakshmi. Shihab-ud-Din fell in love with Lakshmi’s niece Lasa, 
whom he later married and at whose behest he exiled Hassan and Ali, his 
sons by Lakshmi, to Delhi. As a result, Shihab-ud-Din was succeeded by 
his brother Qutb-ud-Din (1373-1389) and he by the infant Sikander, the so- 
called idol breaker (1389-1413). 


6 According to the international Islamic, Hijri, calendar | Hijra= A.D. 622 
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Sikander, the so-called idol breaker (1389-1413) 


Sikander’s mother Haura (or Sura) got her own daughter and son-in-law, 
Shah Muhammad, murdered when she found them conspiring against the 
minor Sikander. His brother, Haibat, was poisoned by Rai Magrey, who 
declared independence in Baltistan. Sikander crushed Magrey. He also defeated 
King Firoz of Ohind (Gandhar, near Attock), and married his daughter 
Meera (or Merja). Their second son took the title Sultan Zain-ul-Abedin and 
is fondly known as Budshah. 


Sikander was a major patron of the arts. As a result scholars from Iraq, 
Khurdsan and other parts of Central Asia flocked to Kashmir. They started 
a process of cultural and scientific interaction the effects of which can be 
felt on Kashmiri culture to this day. He got built two of the greatest 
monuments of Srinagar, the Khdngdh-e-Mu’'alla and the Jémd Masjid, as 
well as the Khangdh-e-Faiz Panah of Tral. (The latter got burnt in 1996. 
This author had the honour of directing its reconstruction. In 1999, this 
author got a scaled-down replica of the Khdngdh-e-Mu’alla built at Suraj 
Kund near Delhi.) The most obvious example of the above mentioned 
cultural interaction is that almost all Islamic shrines in Kashmir till the 1970s 
were built in the style that the Sultan imported from Khurasan and Luristan 
(both in Iran). 

To his credit Sikander enforced a pristine version of Islam in Kashmir: 
banning alcohol, prostitution and gambling. But did he (or his minister 
Suhabhatt, aka Malik Saif-ud-Din) go overboard in this and go about 


destroying idols and compelling the Hindus to flee Kashmir? This has been 
examined in the chapter ‘Islam in Kashmir’. 


Sultan Zain-ul-Abedin (@Budshah) (1420-70) 


Ali Shah (1413-20) succeeded his father Sikander. Baltistan was taken away 
from Kashmir during Ali’s reign, because of his ineptitude. Around 1420’, 
Ali asked his younger brother and minister, Shahi Khan, to look after the 
kingdom while he went to Mecca to perform the Haj pilgrimage.® However, 
Shahi Khan refused to return the throne to Ali, wresting it from his brother 
with the help of Jasarat Khan, chief of the Gakkhars. Shahi Khan went on 
to become Sultan Zain-ul-Abedin (1420-70) aka Budshah. 


7 This could have taken place as early as in 1416 or 1417, because the incident has 
been mentioned in the Téreekh. 


e-Kashmir-e-A i ich i d to have 
beet witiuaiatti mir-e-Azami, which is suppose 


8 Sultan Ali decided to go to Mecca via Jammu. His wife was the daughter of the 
king of Jammu. When she married the king of Kashmir, a retinue of people came 
with her from Jammu to keep her company. They settled in an area that came 
to be known as Jamalatta, pron. ja-mal-at-t4. It means Jamwél-hatta, or the 
‘marketplace set up by people from Jammu’. 
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(Khan does not imply a ‘Pathan’ origin. Incidentally, ‘Pathan’ is an 
Anglicisation. The correct word is ‘Pushtun’. In Kashmir, most princes and 
army generals went by the title ‘Khan’. The history of Kargil, too, is filled 
with Khans who have nothing to do with the Pushtuns. After all, old 
Genghiz was no Pushtun, either.) 

Despite its immoral start, Budshah’s reign marks the golden age of 
Kashmir. He has the same stature in the history of Kashmir as do Akbar 
and Ashoka in that of the sub-continent as a whole. He was a much-loved 
king whose court judgements are famous for their fairness and whose reign 
was marked by prosperity. 

| admire the man for his vision. He built artificial islands (see ‘Wular’ in 
‘Baramulla’ district), bridges, canals (Zaina gir), aqueducts and caravanserais. 
The Sultan sent talented people abroad (mainly to Central Asia) for technical 
training and invited foreign experts to Kashmir to upgrade local technology. 
Most of these experts were offered incentives to settle in Kashmir. (Budshah 
was no parochialist. He wanted the best men, regardless of whether they 
were Kashmiri, from the plains of India—e.g. his Chief Justice—or from 
Central Asia.) 

One of these foreigners was perhaps an Egyptian called Youza Asaph. He 
might be the one buried at Rozabal (Srinagar). Some 19th and 20th century 
scholars, Indian, Pakistani, Israeli and European, claim that Youza Asaph 
was none other than Lord Jesus Christ himself. If it can be proved that 
Youza Asaph was the Egyptian envoy to Budshah’s court, at least that 
theory will be laid to rest. 

I had always assumed that the Potala Palace of Lhasa and the Leh palace 
were, in that order, the first skyscrapers in the world. It was while reading 
up for this book that I realised that it was the Leh Palace (early 17th 
century) that inspired (and predated) the Potala Palace (late 17th century), 
and not the other way around. Budshah’s twelve-storey palace preceded 
both by two centuries and was perhaps the world’s first skyscraper. 
Unfortunately, the Chaks got this wood and glass palace, the Zaina Dab, 
burnt-and during Budshah’s reign itself. Mirza Haidar Dughlat, the Central 
Asian who ruled over Kashmir seventy years later (1541-51), wrote that 
there were 50 rooms in each of the twelve floors. Its windows were made 
in the ‘pinjra kari’ (latticed) fashion. The Mirza was either going by hearsay 
or from what he saw of the ruins. Or it is possible that the Chaks burnt 
the place during the period that they ruled over Kashmir (1555-85), as some 
historians suggest. 

While researching Kashmiri paintings 1 came upon encyclopaedias of 
botany and zoology written in Budshah’s time, with entries arranged in the 
Persian alphabetical order. I have also seen copies made during the Dogra 
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era (19th century) of illustrated books on the human anatomy written du 
Budshah’s reign. 

This fifteenth century king established state-run maternity wards (with 
midwives brought from Samarqand), as well as hospitals. The man was 
simply amazing, and centuries ahead of his time. Even more impressive js 
the story of how his Chief Medical Officer took almost two years to decide 
where the state hospital should be located. (He did this by leaving animal 
flesh at five different locations in Srinagar. He studied the putrefaction of 
the flesh at each site for over a year. A site near the present TB Hospital 
was found the most suitable.) 

Obviously the Sultan surrounded himself with the best talent—Muslim as 
well as Kashmir? Pandit, notably the historians Jonaraja and Shrivar, who 
are the main sources of all that we know about Budshah. 

Above all, the Kashmiri Pandits fondly remember Budshah for having 
brought their community, almost all of which had fled Kashmir during 
Sikander’s era, back to Kashmir. His personal physician, Shiv Bhatt, and the 
Superintendent of the Courts of Justice, Shriya Bhatt, were both Pandits. 
Budshah withdrew all the measures that Suhabhatt, the minister, had taken 
against the Kashmiri Pandits, Temples demolished at Suhabhatt’s behest 


Ting 


not only set up ‘pathshalas’ (Hindu schools) 
the Deccan. 


Proficiency they retained till the begi 
they led a Muslim-backed 
of Urdu as the official language of the State. (The Kashmiris then saw Urdu 
as a language of the Punjabis.) The Saprus (ancestors, inter alia, of the 20th 


century poet Allama Iqbal) were the first Kashmiri Hindus to study the 
Persian language. 


US who claim to be ‘secular’ sometimes look at history 
through the prism of the Two-Nation 
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Budshah was a great conqueror, too. He conquered all of the Punjab, 
Kulu, Lahaul and Western Tibet. However, his army, commanded by Jasarat 
Khan Gakkhar, was unable to annex Delhi. 

He also codified laws systematically. Instead of increasing taxes (indeed, 
in some cases they were reduced by 85%) he raised money through copper 
mines and by obtaining gold dust from the rivers of Ladakh. 

Budshah was a pious, non-violent man. He took a second wife, Taj 
Khatun, only because the first, Vodha Khatona, had not given him a son. 
(Both wives were Syeds.) He declined to accept as mistresses the daughters 
of chiefs subordinate to him. Most famous is the case of Rajya Devi, whose 
father, Sunder Sen of Rajouri, sent her in a palanquin to Kashmir for 
Budshah to marry. Budshah called her ‘mother’ instead. (She stayed on in 
Kashmir, converted to Islam and later got built the bridge now known as 
Rajourt Kadal.) 

Sunder Sen persisted. He then sent his second daughter, Sundara Devi, 
to the Sultan. This time Budshah agreed to marry her. She bore him a son, 
Adam Khan, the Wali (heir apparent). The people called her Sunderma-ji. 


Kashmiri kings who ruled over other parts of India 


Zain-ul-Abedin, as we have seen, had a kingdom that included all of undivided 
Punjab. It stopped just short of Delhi. Much of Western Tibet and the 
Buddhist areas of Himachal Pradesh, too, were part of his kingdom. 

His forebear, Shihab-ud-Din had conquered most of present day Pakistan, 
much of Afghanistan, Ladakh, Gilgit, Dardistan, Baltistan, Kishtw4r, Jamma, 
Chamba and perhaps parts of Tibet. 

Neither was the first Kashmiri king whose empire stretched beyond the 
Valley. Nor even were their kingdoms the biggest ones to be based in 
Srinagar. Both were merely following a recurring trend in the history of 
Kashmir, that of ruling over north India. However, Zain-ul-Abedin was the 
last Kashmiri king to rule over other parts of the Indian sub-continent. 

A few centuries before, Lalitaditya-Muktapida, too, had a huge empire, 
which included most of undivided India. (See above.) Historian Amit Kushari 
goes to the extent of saying that ‘During this glorious period of Kashmiri 
history, Srinagar virtually became the capital of India.’ 

Several of his successors, Hindu and Muslim alike, were accepted as 
overlords by the kings of Rajouri, Poonch, Billawar, Kishtwar and, often, 
some Himachali kings. Jammti proper/ Babour and Kargil were subordinate 
to Kashmir on one or two occasions each. 
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The later Shahmiris, and their decline 


Budshah’s sons could not live up to the rich legacy that had been bequeathed 
to them. Budshah wanted to stop them from quarrelling with one another. 
So he sent his eldest son Adam Khan (whom he did not like) to conquer 
Guge (Western Tibet) and his second and favourite son, Haji Khan, to 
subdue Lohkot (in Poonch). Both sons won, but, ironically, the favoured 
Haji now directed his army against his own father, whom the despised. 
Adam supported. War between the two parties ensued at Pallashil (Budgam) 
in 1452. Adam won but proved such a poor administrator of Kamraz that 
Budshah tried to get him to correct his ways. This angered Adam into 
revolting against his father at Qutbuddinpor. Haji was back in his father’s 
favour. Therefore, when Budshah died, Haji succeeded him. 

(The Valley of Kashmir is divided into two zones, Kamraz and Maraz. 
Kamraz is essentially made up of the Baramulla and Kupwéra districts, or 
north Kashmir. Maraz is south Kashmir: Pulwama, Anafitnag and much of 
Budgaém. Maraz has produced most of the great historians, poets and 
litterateurs of Kashmir. Therefore, the people of that area claim that the 
word ‘Mardz’ has been derived from ‘Maharaj’: the emperor. They add that 
“Kdmrdz’ means ‘kam’ [the lesser] ‘raz’ [region]. Incidentally, in Kashmiri 
‘Maraz’ does, indeed, mean the same as the Hindi ‘Maharaj.’ 

(The fact is that Sandhimat, a king of ancient Kashmir, belonged to the 
Pandav dynasty. His capital was at Wular and later got drowned in the lake. 
Budhshah’s divers recovered gold from the submerged ruins, sold it and 
used the proceeds to finance the seven ‘Zains’ that he got built: bridges, 
islands, canals and other public works. Sandhimat had two sons, Marhan 
Dev and Kaman Dev. His kingdom was later divided between the two. 
Marhan’s area came to be known as ‘Mdrdz’ while Kaman’s estate was 
called ‘Kdmrdz’. 

(But where does this twofold division of Kashmir leave Srinagar, a town 
that contains 22% of the population of Kashmir? Rural people say that 
cin pies : a third zone: ‘Yamrdz’. This pejorative name has been 

indu word for the ‘angel of death’. That’s because the 
people of Srinagar produce no grains, fruits or other foods and are seen as 
parasites on the rural areas that do.) 

Adam tried to grab the throne several times after that, trying to cash in 
on the fact that his brother was a debauched, capricious and unpopular king 
(who took the title Haidar Shah). Adam failed each time. So, he fled to the 
plains of India. Sultan (Haji) Haidar Shah (1470-72), a lover of music and 
poetry, fared only slightly better. He was a weak man, much dependent on 
courtiers and advisors. He made his younger brother, ‘Binisiahi’s third son, 
Behram, a minister, but was scared of Behram. He even denied his own son 
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(and, later, heir) Hassan an audience for fear of offending Behram. And this 
was when Hassan suddenly turned up in Kashmir after a victorious campaign 
of plunder against the fortresses of the Punjab. 

Adam went to Jamma and persuaded the Raja to help him wrest power 
from his brother, Haidar. However, in 1472 he got into a spat with a Mughal 
contingent which killed him. 

That same year, after a brief reign, one day when Haidar was drunk, he 
fell off a terrace and died. 

An era of palace intrigue had thus begun. It dogged not only the later 
Shahmiris till their dynasty came to an end around 1551, but also their 
successors, the Chaks, till the Mughals absorbed Kashmir into their empire 
around 1586-89. 

Hassan Shah (1472-84) was a philosopher, a scholar and very well 
meaning, but not much of a king. His expeditions against Baltistan and Leh 
were terrible failures. He had twelve hundred Hindustani (central Indian) 
musicians in his court and almost as many mistresses. His uncle Behram 
sought refuge in central India. However, Hassan’s detractors persuaded 
Behram to return to the Valley to seize the throne. Behram failed, was 
imprisoned and had his eyes gouged out. 

When Hassan died, his son Muhammad was just seven months old. So, 
Hassan decreed that either Adam Khan’s son Fath, or Behram’s son Yusuf 
should succeed him. However, Syed Hassan Baihaqi, the powerful prime 
minister, decided otherwise. His daughter Hayat was the Sultan’s wife and 
young Muhammad’s mother. He installed his infant grandson, Muhammad, 
on the throne and made himself the regent. A very unpopular regent at that. 


Fin de siecle: Power shifts to warlords 


After that, for the next forty-eight years, Muhammad Shah (or his proxies) 
and his father’s cousin, Fath Shah, kept fighting bloody battles, dethroning 
each other and ruling Kashmir in turns. Fath had three such innings and 
Muhammad as many as five. However, at the personal level they behaved 
most generously towards each other. 

Because of these frequent changes, once again the position of the king 
of Kashmir became weak. Therefore, the other five important clans of 
Kashmir, especially the Chaks, .came into focus. Intrigues followed. Let us 
go back to 1486, when Sultan Fath Shah had just wrested the throne from 
his nine-year old nephew, Muhammad Shah. 

Shams-ud-Din Chak had started his career in the employment of several 
nobles, beginning with the Baihaqi scion Syed Muhammad. He then worked 
under Malik Nauroz and finally under Sultan Fath Shah’s able Chief Minister, 
the Dar scion, Saif. (Malik Nauoz and his father Ahmed Aswad were 
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Amir-e-Dar [Lord Chamberlain] and Prime Minister, respectively, under 
Sultan Hassan.) That left the Raina clan, so Chak ingratiated himself with 
the brothers Shankar and Musa and persuaded them to challenge his last 
master, Saif Dar. 

When Saif Dar and Shankar Raina died, Shams-ud-Din Chak helped 
himself to all the powers that Saif had enjoyed as Chief Minister. He got a 
fellow Chak, Kaji, to take on Baihaqi, his former master. The alarmed 
Baihaqi quickly allied himself with the deposed, teenaged Muhammad Shah, 
the Magrey scion Ibrahim, Musa Raina’s son Idi, and another important 
family, the Padars. 


A bloody battle followed, in which the line-up was the Chaks versus the 
rest. Initially, the Chaks lost and had to flee to Kamraz. Baihaqi’s forces set 
the Chaks’ houses in Srinagar on fire. Realising that the real action was 
between the aforementioned clans, with no role for him, Fath Shah, the 
nominal king, went away to the Punjab, where Shams-ud-Din later joined 
him. 

When Muhammad Shah became the Sultan for a second time (1493- 
1505) he was still only sixteen. He exiled Mir Shams-ud-Din Iraqi, a religious 
leader and the Chaks’ spiritual mentor, to Skardu. This could have been to 
spite the Chaks or out of fear that they now were the rising force, within 
striking distance of the throne itself. It is wrong to see this as the act of 
a Sunni king against a Shia mystic. Firstly, (as will be seen in ‘Islam in 
Kashmir’ and ‘The history of Kargil’), it is not even certain that the Mir 
was a Shia, and not a Noor Bakhshi. Secondly, in 1505, the Shia Chaks 
supported the Sunni Fath Shah in his Victorious battle against Sultan 
Muhammad. Baihaqi was on Muhammad’s side. 

Shams-ud-Din Chak, now a minister, and Musa Raina were the two most 
important nobles in Sultan Fath Shah’s court. Shams tried to get his fellow 
Shia Musa’s powers reduced. In turn, Musa got Shams killed by a mob. 
He blamed the Magreys for the murder, for which they were exiled. Musa 
got Mir Shams-ud-Din Iraqi recalled from exile. The Mir launched a religious 
campaign. This caused resentment in some circles, the leadership of which 
Ibrahim Magrey assumed. Ibrahim emerged very powerful in the process. 
Now it was his turn to compel Musa to go into exile. (This was in 1513.) 

As will be seen, once again it were the ministers who were directing the 
events. Fath Shah was the king in name alone. So, for a second time he 
decided to abdicate and leave for the plains of India: He was called back 
by Ibrahim Magrey, who had appointed himself minister. Later, perhaps 
finding Fath Shah too much of a loser, he joined Muhammad Shah and 
made him the Sultan in 1514. But five months later Fath Shah returned with 


a sizeable army, so Muhammad Shah quietly handed the throne back to 
Fath—for just over a year this time. 
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Ever the realist, Fath knew that in any case he had to share power with 
the important clans. So, why not do it formally? He carved Kashmir up into 
four parts, kept one part for himself and gave the other three to the Chaks, 
the Rainas and the Padars. However, these very clans fell out with Fath, 
allied with the Magreys and tried, unsuccessfully at first, to reinstall] 
Muhammad Shah. They succeeded in their second attempt, by when 
Muhammad Shah had been promised help by Sikander Lodi, king of a Delhi- 
based empire. 

(One of the most interesting graves in all Kashmir is that of a prince 
from Sultan Ibrahim Lodi’s family, who died around 1520. He had been 
murdered at the bottom of a hill that is called the ‘Takht-e-Suleiman’ in 
Persian and the Jyest Laddar in Sanskrit. The grave is in Srinagar’s Malkhah 
cemetery. It has a bilingual, Sanskrit-Persian tombstone. Some scholars 
claim that the Lodis who were in contact with Kashmir were Central Asian 
Lodis, and not the Delhi Lodis. Muhammad Shah’s appeal to Sikander Lodi 
shows that this is not true. 

(Secondly, now we see a new trend: Kashmir’s contacts with the outside 
world had changed. In the past—and during the Chaks’ period as well— 
exile for Kashmiri princes meant going to Kishtwar, maybe Ladakh. Fath 
and Muhammad, on the other hand, started removing themselves to the 
Punjab, central India or at least Naushehra, in Rajouri district. Later, in the 
1520s, Abdal Magrey would seek refuge at Emperor Babur’s court in 
Delhi.) 


How the Chaks became all-powerful 


So, Muhammad became the Sultan for a fourth time (1516-28). The nobles 
started quarelling once again. For a while the Rainas, Magreys, Padars and 
some others ganged up against the Chaks. At one stage Abdal Magrey 
seemed on top. He let loose a reign of terror on Kashmir, which found its 
saviour in Masood Chak, who drove Abdal out. The Chaks grew even more 
powerful when Masood crushed an attempted coup against Sultan Muhammad 
Shah. The same three clans, allied with Fath Shah’s son Sikander, had led 
the coup. 

Now, the Mughal Emperor Babur sent his army to Kashmir to exploit its 
political disorder. Masood’s father Kaji Chak came out of retirement to, 
successfully, lead the Kashmiri army against the aggressors. This made the 
Chaks the virtual rulers of Kashmir. The Chaks removed Muhammad from 
the throne. They replaced him with his own son Ibrahim, who also happened 
to be Kaji’s nephew. So much for looking at history in Shia vs. Sunni terms: 
the Shia Chaks were related by marriage to several Sunni Shahmiri sultans 
and other Sunni nobles. 
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Abdal Magrey returned from Delhi with a sizeable Mughal army, ousted 
Ibrahim, replaced him with Fath’s son Nazuk Shah (1529-30), was appointed 
the Chief Minister, recompensed the Mughal army and chased Kaji Chak out 
of Kashmir. Soon, he tired of Nazuk Shah, recalled Muhammad Shah from 
his prison in Lohkot, and installed him as the Sultan (1530-37). 


This was the first time in recorded history that Delhi had a major say in 
the destiny of Kashmir. 

In 1531, Babur’s son Humayun sent an army of thirty-thousand horses, 
led by Mahram Beg, to capture Kashmir. Once again the elderly Kaji Chak 
united the warring Kashmiri nobles and led the Kashmiri army to victory 
against the invaders. 


The King of Kashghar, Sultan Abu Saeed Mirza, fared better. His army 
of twelve thousand, led by his son Sikander and the legendary Mirza Haidar 
Dughlat, entered Kashmir through ‘Tibet’ and Lar. They vanquished and 
occupied the Valley for three months, during which they looted it of its 
treasures. They also made Muhammad Shah give his daughter in marriage 
to Sikander. The year is not clear: perhaps 1531. (Kashghar is now in the 
Xinjiang Uygur Autonomous Region of China. Today the people of Kazakhstan 


officially claim Dughlat as their own for reasons that are not obvious from 
his career.) 


The next three Shahmiri kings of Kashmir (1537-1540) were puppets in 
the hands of, and related by marriage to, Kaji Chak.. They ruled for roughly 
one year each. The Magreys then asked Emperor Humayun to help them 
oust Kaji. So, in 1540, Humayun sent to Kashmir an army commanded by 
his uncle (Babur’s cousin) Mirza Haidar Dughlat. Kaji Chak, once again the 
defender of Kashmir’s independence, lost. So he presented himself before 
the Mughals’ biggest rival, the redoubtable Sher Shah Suri. 

Around 1538, the later Shahmiris once again, in their weakness, carved 
Kashmir into three parts. Mirza Haidar helped himself to Kaji Chak’s share, 
assigning the other two to Abdal Magrey and the Rainas. 


Mirza Haidar Dughlat: A ‘Mughal’ Interlude (1541-51) 


Mirza Haidar Dughlat aka Gurgan aka Kashghari seems to have been destined 
to tule Kashmir. He first did so, though briefly, around 1531, on behalf of 
the king of Kashghar, entering Kashmir through ‘Tibet’ (actually Ladakh). 


He returned a few years later, this time on behalf of the emperor of 
Hindustan, through Naushehra (Rajouri). 


He was born in Tashkent in 1499. His father, Muhammad Hussain Gurgan 
Dughlat had intrigued against Babur in Kabul, but was forgiven because, 


after all, he was family. (Hussain’s wife—Mirza Haidar’s mother—was the 
younger sister of Babur’s mother.) 
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In 1509, Babur summoned the ten-year old Haidar to Kabul and took him 
under his wings. However, five years later ambition took Haidar to Farghana, 
where he joined another relative, Sultan Saeed, for whom he invaded Ladakh, 
then Kashmir, Nepal and parts of Tibet. When Sultan Saeed died in 1533, 
Haidar returned to the Indian Mughals and went to Lahore, where he was 
made the governor of Punjab. 

Babur’s son Humayun wanted to annex Kashmir. He looked for an omen 
in the Holy Quran. His advisers interpreted the omen as meaning ‘Don’t 
invade Kashmir’. 

Kashmir lost its independence a) in gradual stages, and b) because noble 
after disaffected Kashmiri noble would invite Delhi to help him against 
whoever was ruling in Srinagar. The process had begun around 1516, with 
Muhammad Shah’s appeal to the Lodis. 

Mirza Haidar was the first non-Shahmiri to be the de facto ruler of 
Kashmir since Shahmir. This was because several Kashmiri warlords, living 
in exile in the Punjab, had invited him in. (These were Kaji Chak, Abdal 
Magrey and Reegee Chak. As we have seen, Kaji had also curried favour 
with that other emperor of Hindustan, Sher Shah Suri, to whom, in 1540, 
he had given his niece in marriage.) 

Haidar invaded Kashmir in 1540. He met with no resistance. Not initially. 
However, in August 1541, Kaji Chak tried to regain Kashmir, aided by his 
newly acquired in-law Sher Shah’s army of five thousand horses. He failed. 
He was killed in Khanpur, near Srinagar. 

Haidar was the regent of Kashmir. He ruled Kashmir by propping up the 
puppet king Nazuk Shah (1540-51), son of Fath Shah. The Chaks— 
sometimes Reegee alone and at times together with Kaji—occasionally tried 
to depose Haidar, but were defeated each time. Haidar could easily have 
proclaimed himself the Sultan of Kashmir. He did not do so out of regard 
for Humayun who, by then, was a refugee in Iran. 

The Mirza proved a remarkably popular ruler. It would be unfair to 
Haidar to compare him with a giant like Budshah, who had ruled five times 
as long (and thus had had much more time to develop Kashmir). However, 
he followed a similar formula: introduce new Central Asian handicrafts and 
revive industries to provide employment, provide justice and extend the 
boundaries of the kingdom of Kashmir. Accordingly, he annexed Baltistan, 
Rajouri, Kishtwar and Pakhli. He added ‘hammams’ (hot baths) to Kashmiri 
mosques. It is believed that he brought the ‘khatamband’ ceiling to Kashmir. 

However, factional squabbles, which had been the bane of his predecessors, 
bogged down the Mirza, too, towards the end. It is not clear whether he 
was killed by a butcher, between whom and the Mirza there had been a 
communication gap because the latter knew little Kashmiri, or by mistake 
by his own armour-bearer, Shah Nazir. 
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Upon Dughlat’s death, the Raina scion, Idi, controlled Kashmir for a few 
months in 1551. Sher Shah Suri’s son Salim Shah, whose wife was a 
Kashmiri (and a Chak, to boot), sent a force to invade Kashmir. The Chak 
scion, Daulat, repulsed the attack, boosting the Chaks’ power vis a vis the 
Rainas. Daulat neutralised the Baihaqis and Magreys by first using the stick 
(imprisoning them) and then the carrot (releasing them and making them 
councillors). 

The Shahmirt king Ismail Shah II (1551-54) was Daulat Chak’s puppet 
and Ismail’s son Habib Shah (1554-55), the last of the Shahmiri kings, that 
of Ghazi Chak. It is difficult to have any patience for versions of history 
that depict the politics of that era in Shia vs. Sunni terms. On the one hand 
Daulat and Ghazi were at daggers drawn, though both were Chaks. On the 
other the Sunni Habib Shah was the Shia Ghazi’s nephew. Because of 
frequent intermarriage between the Shias and Sunnis, most of the important 
nobles had a mother or wife from the other sect. 


What was amazing about these nobles was their political promiscuity. 
One day they would cuddle up with one Kashmiri pretender/ faction/ 
Hindustani emperor and the next day with his direct rival. One day they 
would prop up one puppet king and the next day conspire to overthrow 
him. 


That’s what Ghazi, too, did. He started badmouthing and discrediting his 
own protégé, Habib. 


The Chaks: 1555-1589 


One day in 1555, acting on a cue, Ali Chak removed ‘Sultan’ Habib’s 
crown in full view of the assembled court and placed it on the head of his 
brother, Ghazi. Habib was imprisoned. Thus began the short-lived Chak 


dynasty which, in any case, had been the power behind the throne for much 
of the preceding 65 years. 


, Ghazi (1555-63) was a great conqueror (he recovered neighbouring areas 
like Gilgit, Skardu, Pakhli and Kishtwar). As a ruler he was stern, indeed 
cruel, ou i a perverse way, scrupulously fair. He ordered his son Haidar’s 
servant’s hands to be chopped off for stealing fruit from a tree. Prince 
Haidar protested a wee bit too violently against this: he stabbed an uncle in 
the process. So Ghazi got his own son executed. 


The Rainas asked a Mughal general, Abul Ma’ali, to invade Kashmir. 
Ghazi, helped by the Baihagqis, repulsed them. Then, in 1559, members of 
a disaffected branch of the Chak clan invited Haidar Dughlat’s cousin, Qara 
Bahadur, to bring an army of ten thousand to dethrone Ghazi. The attempt 
was put down ruthlessly. That last word wasn’t used loosely. Not only 
were seven thousand of the invaders killed, their skulls were removed and 
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placed before the king. Headhunting was certainly practised, even if only on 
occasion, during this phase of Kashmir’s history. 

Hussain Shah (1563-70) had less extreme views—and ways—than his 
brother. He reserved three days a week for Hindu saints: and an equal 
number for Muslim divines. He founded a college and would give away 
large sums in charity every Friday, after the congregational prayers. His 
brother Shankar (a name common among the Kashmiri Muslims of that era) 
tried to wrest the crown from him. Shankar was vanquished by his own 
(and Hussain’s) brother Ali Khan (later Shah) and Muhammad Naji, whose 
illustrious grandson Malik Haidar Chadoora was both a historian and a major 
player in history. This naturally strengthened the position of Ali, Naji, and 
their descendants. 

Around 1569, the Mughals sent an embassy to Kashmir. One of Akbar’s 
envoys, Mirza Muhammad Mugim, got the execution of a Kashmiri murderer, 
Yusuf Manday, stayed. Instead, he got the religious judges, who had sentenced 
Manday, killed. Hussain Shah was involved in neither action. However, this 
led to enormous tension between the supporters of Mandav and those of the 
religious judges. 

Some Kashmiris, led by Haji Ganai, reported against Hussain and Muqim 
to Akbar, who was furious. Hussain sent his daughter to Agra for Akbar’s 
son Salim to marry. He also sent presents. Akbar returned both. The shock 
incapacitated Hussain, who abdicated in favour of his younger brother, Ali 
Shah (1570-79). 

Ali, too, was a tolerant Sultan. His Prime Minister (and son-in-law) was 
Syed Muhammad Mubarak Baihaqi, a Sunni. He defeated Bahadur Singh, 
king of Kishtwar, who gave his sister Shankar Devi (later Fath Khatoon) in 
marriage to prince Yaqoub, Ali’s grandson. (What was that about big fish 
eating small fish, which, in turn, ate the smallest fish?) In 1574, Akbar sent 
another embassy to Kashmir. This time the emperor, in the magnanimity of 
his heart, agreed to accept as his daughter-in-law Hussain Shah’s daughter, 
as well as presents, both of which he had previously spurned. 

And then Kashmir’s independence was whittled down even further. Ali 
Shah accepted Mughal suzerainty in the traditional fashion: by including 
Akbar’s name in the Friday sermon (khutba) and minting coins in his name. 
His opponents went much further in cosying up to warlords from Hindustan: 
Nazuk Shah’s sons allied with them to invade their own motherland. The 
Chaks beat them back. 

From 1576, Kashmir was struck by famine for three years in a row. 
Contemporary historians recorded that some people resorted to cannibalism 
to stay alive. A sufi saint predicted that the famine would end only when 
Ali died. That he did in 1579, while playing polo at Srinagar’s famous 
Idgah. 
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Now Ali’s brother, Abdal Khan Chak, wanted to seize the throne which 
Ali’s son, Yusuf, wanted to inherit. While the two fought it out, Ali’s body 
lay on the ground, just outside the city, for several days, unburied. 


Yusuf Shah Chak (1578 and 1580-86) and Habba Khatoon 


The alliance of Yusuf Shah Chak, his brother-in-law Syed Mubarak Baihagi 
and cousin Lohur Yusuf won the battle. Yusuf was made the Sultan. (Sufi 
says that Mubarak was married to Yusuf’s daughter. Personally, | agree 
with historians who say that it was Yusuf’s sister, Sultan Ali’s daughter, 
whom the Syed had married.) However, things started going wrong for 
Yusuf almost from day one. 


Yusuf was a genius. Some historians believe that he is the father of 
Kashmiri classical music: he certainly composed the ‘Rast (raga) Kashmiri’. 
His verses, in the Persian language, are profound and have acquired the 
status of proverbs. It was he who discovered the tourist potential of Gulmarg. 
The meadow was probably called ‘Gaurimarg’ before Yusuf gave it its 


present name. And then there was the beautiful and talented poetess Habba 
Khatoon. 


With so many extra-mural activities, something had to give. In this case, 
the nitty-gritty of day to day administration did. The sultan’s nobles, 
significantly Baihaqi and Lohur, turned against him and overthrew him. 
Yusuf landed up at Akbar’s court for refuge and help (to regain his kingdom). 
The emperor avoided giving Yusuf an appointment for almost a year, insisted 
on calling the deposed sultan ‘Yusuf Khan’ (his title before he became the 
Shah of Kashmir), rather than ‘Yusuf Shah’ (King Yusuf), and insisted on 
referring to Kashmir as his, Akbar’s, Bagh-e-Khasa (special garden). 

However, simultaneously Akbar ensured that Yusuf lived in some comfort, 


In or near the Mughal palace. Knowing Yusuf’s tastes, the emperor arranged 


for his exiled king to have as many as two brand new wives during his stay 
in Agra. 


Weg St to one source, there was an Italian musician called Tona Santa 
age: to you and me) living in the same royal guesthouse as Yusuf. On 
© occasions Tona Santa @ Tansen made mistakes: while rehearsing and 


during a performance. Yusuf, the consummate musicologist, advised Tansen 
on how to avoid such errors. 


If you want more such juicy, and perhaps outrageous, details (obtained 
from contemporary Persian sour 


ces: I haven’t made anything up) you will 

have to pray for me: that I am able to complete my two-volume book on 
the life and times of Yusuf Shah Chak and Habba Khatoon. 

No, seriously, what about Habba Khatoon? Did she exist at all? Was she 

from Guréz? Did she actually marry Yusuf? Was she really buried at 
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Panthachok (on the national highway, just before we enter Srinagar from 
Jamm@/ Pahalgam)? These are the most frequently asked questions about 
this legendary poet. 

Well, obviously someone wrote all those sad and delicately crafted Kashmiri 
songs. (Habba, like Lal Ded before her, went against the prevalent tradition 
of composing poems in Persian.) The Indo-Islamic practice is for the poet 
to mention her name in the last verse, ‘the maqta’. The names ‘Habba’, 
‘Habba Khatoon’ and ‘Zooni’ have been mentioned unambiguously in the 
magtas of these autobiographical songs. 

Her songs clearly mention that she hailed from the upper part of Tsandhar 
(also spelt and pronounced Chandahara), a village near the saffron fields of 
Pampore. She also tells us that her ‘yar’ (beloved) was called Kamal and 
lived in Jamalatta (a neighbourhood in Srinagar town), that her father’s 
name was Syed ‘ul Bahar’ (correctly, Syed Baha-ud-Din) and her mother’s 
Badi-ul-Jamal. In verse after verse she talks of her servants, privileged 
upbringing, education, ornate ‘palanquin’ and expensive food habits. After 
such precise details how can we accept the theory that she was from 
Guréz, her family was poor, her father was called Abdi Rather and her 
(first) husband was a rustic called Aziz Lone? (Separate research indicates 
that it was her mother who was from Guréz.) 

Ghulam Rasool Bhat has conclusively proved that Habiba Khatoon aka 
Habba aka Zooni was, like her husband Kamal, a Syed. Her ancestors had, 
like many other persecuted Syeds, migrated from Iran only three generations 
before. Details of her lousy marriage, her tyrannical mother-in-law and 
suicidal thoughts are contained in her songs. 

But the question is, did she actually marry Yusuf? The two main local 
Persian texts of the period are Baharistan-e-Shahi and Malik Haidar 
Chadoora’s history. People who lived at the same time as Yusuf and obviously 
liked him have written the two books. Neither even mentions this legendary 
beauty. Nor does the contemporary Mughal historian Abul Fazl, who has 
plenty to say about Yusuf, though. There is no proof that Yusuf and Habba 
had ever met. (20th century artist Ghayoor Hassan is the only one whose 
portraits of Yusuf and Habba are extant.) 

Birbal Kachroo was the first historian to mention Habba, and that almost 
two hundred years after her death. He merely says that Yusuf gave her ‘the 
honour of sharing his bed’ (sharf-e-ham bistari). It was only as recently as 
in the 19th century that historians compelled Yusuf to retrospectively make 
an honest woman of the poetess. And yet, | believe that they did marry. 
That’s because G.R. Bhat has discovered a family tree that shows that she 
had a son called Haidar. That, we know separately, was the name of Sultan 
Yusuf’s youngest son as well, a sweet boy who sacrificed himself for his 
elder (step-?) brother, Yaqoub. 
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The theory that Habba was buried in Panthachok is as recent as the 
1950s. There is an unmarked female-grave in Basok (Bihar), close to Yusuf’s, 
I believe that’s where this exquisite poetess rests. 

But let us return to more mundane (and historically certain) things like 
palace intrigues and coups. 


Yusuf and the revolving door 


Syed Mubarak Baihaqi (1578), an extreme idealist, almost a communist in 

his contempt for private property, took over from Yusuf. The first thing 

that he did after his coronation was to break his crown into pieces and 

distribute the gems among the poor. His nobles weren’t too excited by this 

socialism. They started plotting for Yusuf’s return. Baihaqi was too principled 

to put up with intrigue. So, he abdicated six months after taking over. 
Lohur Shah Chak (1579-80), was king for around a year. 


As we have seen, Yusuf spent this time in Agra seeking an appointment 
with, and military aid from, Akbar. At last Akbar sent an army, commanded 
by Raja Man Singh, to Kashmir, ostensibly to help Yusuf regain his throne. 


While he was travelling from Agra to Srinagar, Yusuf began to suspect 
that Akbar wanted the kingdom for himself. He was also advised that he did 
not need the Mughal army to get his throne back. In military terms the 
advice was correct. So, half way through, Yusuf left the Moghul army 
behind and recaptured Kashmir on his own. 


Akbar wasn’t amused. Nor was the Raja. 


In his second reign (1580-86), Yusuf began on a good note and proved 
a good administrator. However, his courtiers started conspiring against him 
again. Once again Mughal help was sought, this time by the nobles. 


The rage of the sages 


More significantly, two legendary sages sent an embassy to Akbar, asking 
him to get rid of the Chak sultan. These were Baba Daood Khaki and Sheikh 
Yaqoub Sarfi, spiritual heirs to one of the most respected saints in the 
history of Kashmir, Sultan-ul-Arifeen Sheikh Hamza Makhdoom (d.1576). 
They asked Akbar to take over the administration of Kashmir. They also 


specifically requested that ‘the nobles of Kashmir, having been a-source of 
mischief, shall have, for the present, no share in the administration of the 
country’. 


(Many Kashmiris believe that Makhdoom Saheb continued to stand for 
the accession of Kashmir to India even after he left this world. According 
to an often-related story, the leading saints of Kashmir got together in 
Bijebehara around 1944 to draw up the future map of Kashmir. By then the 
Pakistan Movement was in full Strength. In their map the divines allotted 
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Kashmir to Pakistan. However, Makhdoom Saheb appeared before them 
and tore up the map that they had drawn. 

(According to another modern legend, some of the most powerful 20% 
century saints undertook a ‘chilla’ around October 1947, to ask God to 
make Kashmir accede to Pakistan. The legend has it that the saints included 
luminaries like Shamsuddin Pandani, Mohiuddin Andrabt and Mir 
Ghulamuddin. A ‘chilla’ is normally a non-stop, 40-day prayer in which the 
devotee goes into seclusion and eats and drinks nothing during the day. 
Many of these saints were the inheritors of important religious seats, which 
enjoyed temporal power as well. Some of them expected post-1947 Kashmir 
to be run by religious leaders, somewhat like Iran of the late 1970s and 
80s. 

(It is said that Shamsuddin Pandani had the power to bring the dead back 
to life. So getting Kashmir to accede to Pakistan would have been a very 
minor miracle for him. Well before the completion of the ‘chilla’, Makhdoom 
Saheb is said to have appeared before the saints and handed them a number 
of red prayer caps. [Red flags, according to a variant of the legend.] Go 
to the Srinagar Idgah and place these caps on the heads of [or flag in the 
hands of] whoever you find there, the Sultan-ul-Arifeen told the saints. The 
saints found Indian Army soldiers camping at the Idgah. They had to place 
the caps on their heads [or flags in their hands]. 

(Now these legends need not be true. But the fact that they were current 
till the 1980s says something about what the people think Makhdoom Saheb 
would have wanted for modern Kashmir.) 

Many historians see the appeal made by Sarfi and Khaki to Akbar as a 
plea from the leading Kashmiri Sunni saints of the day to the Sunni emperor 
of Hindustan to deliver them from the Shia king of Kashmir. Sheer sectarian 
tripe. 

The envoys to Akbar’s court included not just Sunnis but also Baba 
Khalilullah, the leading Shia saint of the time. On the other hand, Sunni 
nobles like Ibrahim Khan and the Baihaqi scion Abul Mali (not to mention, 
the Sunni Habba Khatoon) stood by the Shia Chaks, Yusuf and Yaqoub, in 
their defence of Kashmir against the invading Mughals. Baba Daood Khaki 
specifically mentions that Ali Shah Chak was good to the Sunnis. Yusuf, we 
know, was above sectarian considerations. Yaqoub alone was somewhat 
impatient with the Sunnis and Hindus; but then he was ill-tempered with 
everyone. 

And then we must note that Khaki and Sarfi were fed up not just with 
Yusuf and the Sunni nobles with him, but also with the Sunni nobles ranged 
against him. All that the saints wanted was peace, good governance and an 
end to a century of intrigue and infighting. Only the jaundiced will give a 
Shia-Sunni colour to that. 
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Stalemate: neither side wins 


The Mughals were unable to cross the passes after snowfall. This lulled 
Yusuf into complacency. Meanwhile, his son Yaqoub and he had a major 
tiff. Yaqoub fled to Kishtwar. But, faced with the Mughal threat, he made 
up with his father. Both fought valiantly for Kashmir. It was a long drawn 
war which neither the Kashmiris nor the Mughals won. Soldiers, including 
the famous Birbal, General and wit, were dying in large numbers on both 
sides. (I warned you that my details were a bit over the top, but they are 
based on solid medizval sources. Birbal died during this campaign.) 


So, Yusuf sued for peace. (Sufi says that he deserted his army.) The 
Mughal General Raja Bhagwan Das offered fairly honourable terms on 
behalf of Akbar. Yusuf accepted. The treaty that he signed with the Mughals 
reads eerily like the Instrument of Accession of 1947: Kashmir would 
become part of the Mughal empire, but Mughal control would be limited to 
only certain subjects. In effect, Bhagwan Das conceded Yusuf an Article 
370. The details of this treaty are truly interesting, but unfortunately my 
aforementioned two-volume book on that era is nowhere near completion. 

Akbar, on the other hand, was hostile to a special status for Kashmir. 
He refused to ratify the Bhagwan Das-Yusuf Shah Chak treaty and placed 
Yusuf under detention instead. Bhagwan Das was hurt that the emperor had 
refused to honour a commitment that he had made. So, he took out his 
sword, plunged it into his own stomach and committed suicide. 


In 1586, the local nobles placed Yaqoub on the vacant Kashmiri throne. 
He had doctrinal differences with Qazi Musa, whom he got killed. Shaikh 
Yaqoub Sarfi and Baba Daud Khaki petitioned Akbar for help. Yaqoub put 
up a brief but brave resistance. But later that year the Mughals moved into 
Srinagar, and made Kashmir part of the Mughal empire known as Hindustan. 
Yaqoub, the last Sultan of Kashmir (1586-89), fled to Kishtwr, accompanied 
by Ibrahim Khan and Abul Mali Baihagqi. 


The Chaks are perceived in Kashmir as the last ‘indigenous’ rulers of the 
Valley. It is impossible to say 


; E who is indigenous and who is not: whether 
in the Kashmiri context or in that of the Indian nation. The ancestors of 
both the Shahmirs and the Chaks were from outside the Valley. If they 
were indigenised by a few centuries in Kashmir, by the same logic so have 
been the descendants of the Mughal, Afghan, Dogra and Sikh rulers of Kashmir. 


The Mughal era in Kashmir (1586-1752) 
Akbar (d.1605) 
1586 is the year when Kashmir lost its independence. However, Yaqoub 


persisted with military efforts to regain his kingdom, He caught the Mughals 
unawares at Cherwani (Budgam) and re-entered Kashmir as king. But he 
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proved a hot-headed ruler. His disgruntled nobles collaborated with the 
Mughals, who sent a bigger army, accompanied, significantly, by the Shia 
Baba Khalilullah. In 1589, Mughals recaptured Kashmir. 

Meanwhile, Yusuf had become part of the Mughal nobility with a rank 
of 500” and a jagir in Bihar. After keeping him in prison for two and a half 
years, Akbar appointed Yusuf as the governor of a tiny estate called Basok. 
In fact this was an exile. Malik Haidar Chadoora accompanied his friend and 
mentor Yusuf to Basok. 

(Akbar who died in 1605 was succeeded by his son Jehangir, who 
fancied a married woman who later came to be known as Noor Jehan. In 
1607, a warrior killed her husband, Sher Afghan Khan, in Burdwan (Bengal) 
so that she could marry Jehangir. Sufi says that this warrior was Yusuf. 
The only problem is that Yusuf’s grave specifies that he died in AH 1000 
(i.e. A.D. 1592). Others say that the warrior was Haidar Chadoora. What 
is certain is Noor Jehan sought refuge in Yusuf’s house in Basok on Sher 
Afghan’s death. Equally certainly, it was Chadoora who escorted the future 
empress to Jehangir’s capital.) 

The triumphant Akbar entered Kashmir on the Sth June, 1589. He travelled 
from town to town. He gave gifts of gold to the Brahmins of Srinagar and 
bejewelled cows to the Brahmins of Martand. He also received local 
deputations, members of which complained that the Mughal soldiers were 
harsh and unjust with them. Akbar curbed his soldiers’ atrocities through 
an order. 

However, his strict measures (including an ill-fated decision to pay the 
soldiers in kind instead of cash) led to a crisis and a revolt. Yadgar Mirza, 
a Mughal noble who was temporarily officiating as the ‘Nazim’ (administrator) 
of the Valley, briefly declared himself king. His reign lasted only 51 days, 
after which the Mughals beheaded him. 

A severe famine occurred in Kashmir towards the end of Akbar’s reign. 
He tackled it through Keynesian public works (as we do today). He got built 
the still extant township of Nagar-nagar, on and around Srinagar’s Hari 
Parbat. 

(Akbar’s reign: In Kashmir, 1586-1605; in India as a whole, 1556-1605). 


Jehangir (reign: 1605-1627) 
The Mughal emperor Jehangir visited Kashmir eight times, twice with his 
father Akbar and six times during his own reign, often accompanied by 
Noor Jehan. 

Jehangir built several palaces, gardens (Veri Nag, Brari Nimbal, etc.) and 
summer houses. He started getting an aqueduct built but abandoned the 
project halfway when he was advised that his enemies might poison the 


+ 
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water. It is claimed that it was he who introduced the Chinar into 
Such an assertion flies in the face of recorded history. Jehan, 
memoirs talk of a Chinar in Chadoora that was large enough for him to pass 
through while seated on a horse. That Chinar must have Been at least a 
hundred years old, i.e. older even than Mirza Haidar Dughlat’s reign, 


Kashmir’s finest monuments are mostly made of wood and, thus, keep 
getting burnt once in every few centuries, normally by accident but sometimes 
by design. Even when these buildings get burnt by accident, rumours are 
floated of sabotage by whichever group or person you don’t like. During 
Jehangir’s reign it was rumoured that Srinagar’s Jama Masjid was burnt by 
Malik Hassan, because he was a Shia. The Malik’s son, Haidar Chadoora, 
was a Close friend of the emperor. The fact is that it was Haidar who paid 
for, from his personal fortune, and supervised the reconstruction of this 
grand mosque. 


Jehangir’s laws were a mixed bag. On the one hand he banned ‘sati’ 
among Muslim women and abolished some much-hated taxes. On the other 
hand he introduced several unpopular laws including limited ‘begdr’. He also 
prohibited marriages between Hindu men and Muslim women. 

“Begar’, pron. ‘bay-gar’ 
forcing people to work on 


Kashmir. 
gir’s Own 


, is translated as ‘corvee labour’. It really means 
a public work and often not paying them anything 
other than the food that they might eat at the site. ‘Begdr’ has been a 
constant in the history of Kashmir. It was certainly known before Akbar 
annexed Kashmir. When S 
administration of Kashmir, they specified that the Kashmiris should not be 
forced to perform ‘begar’. 
introducing “begdr’. Howeve 
centuries, 


ven of Jehangir’s governors proved just. The Hindus complained to 


All se 
Jehangir against governor Qalich Khan, whom the emperor sent a warning 
to be just or ‘relinquish your administrative post’, 


Jehangir recorded in his memoirs that he had married the daughter of the 
‘prince of Kashmir’ who was of ‘the Society of Jogis’. It is not clear who 
this prince might have been. Certainly not one of the Chaks. Some of the 
Chaks had migrated to Basok. Others were SO suppressed by Jehangir’s 


Governors that they were reduced to ‘husbandmen, farmers and horse- 
keepers’. 


One of the governors, Dilawar Khan, during whose tenure Kashmir was 
racked by plague, Conquered Kishtwar for his emperor. On the whole 


Jehangir’s reign was marked by prosperity in Kashmir, which resulted in 
higher revenues for the Mughals, 
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Shah Jehan (reign: 1628-1657) 


Jehangir’s son, Emperor Shah Jehan visited Kashmir four times. His son 
Murad married a daughter of the Malliks of Veri Nag (which pargana was 
renamed Shahabad). Poetry flourished in Kashmir. A large number of eminent 
poets, whose works are quoted even today, lived during this era, though 
more than half of them were migrants from Persia. The exchange was two- 
way. Painters from Mughal India and Central Asia would come to Kashmir 
to paint. On the other hand, some very fine Mughal manuscripts were 
illustrated (and calligraphed) by Kashmiris who had migrated to Delhi. (This 
is not a general remark. The precise names of all these artists, calligraphers 
and poets, as well as many of their manuscripts, are still available.) 

There were nine governors during Shah Jehan’s reign. Of them, Zafar 
Khan distinguished himself because of his good and popular administration. 
He also got rid of the last vestiges of Kashmiri resistance. He first got 
Abdal, the Marzban of Skardu, to read the ‘khutba’ (Friday sermon) in 
Shah Jehan’s name. Later, Abdal tried to assert his independence. Some of 
the Chaks had been given asylum in Baltistan. So, on Shah Jehan’s orders, 
Zafar took an army to Balistan, conquered it and shifted Abdal and the 
Chaks to Kashmir. 

Zafar recommended to, and got accepted by, Shah Jehan an elaborate 
liberal policy towards Kashmir. For instance, many taxes and restrictions 
imposed by a predecessor, Itigad Khan, were removed. (Itiqad was perhaps 
the most disliked Mughal governor ever.) 

Ali Mardan Khan was another much loved governor. Like Zafar, he got 
many gardens and serais built, obtaining the money from apparently out of 
nowhere. Legends grew that he possessed the philosophers’ stone. He also 
got the Hurapor road repaired. 

During the governorship of Lashkar Khan the Valley is said to have 
become so prosperous that a bag of unhusked rice could be obtained by 
giving a fowl in exchange. 


Aurangzeb and the later Mughals 


Aurangzeb (reign: 1658-1707) 


Shah Jehan’s son, the austere Aurangzeb, visited Kashmir only once. Even 
that trip was ill fated. A number of elephants in his caravan fell into a ravine, 
killing some of the royal ladies. 

Kashmir had as many as fourteen governors during Aurangzeb’s reign. 
The reasons for these frequent changes included taking sides in Shia-Sunni 
disputes (Gov. Ibrahim Khan) and imposing harsh taxes (Gov. Muzaffar 
Khan). The cruel, alcoholic Jafar Khan was killed by liquor within fifteen 


oy 
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months of taking over. Khwaja Sadiq Naqshbandi, a senior Official, was 
flogged to death because he had got flogged a Hindu official accused of 
embezzlement. One of the governors, Qivam-ud-Din Khan, invented a Wooden 
cap for criminals. 


Thus, Aurangzeb clearly kept his governors on a short leash, to ensure 
that they were just and impartial and cared for the people. Unlike his father 
and grandfather, he was no builder, though. However, when Srinagar’s 
Jama Masjid got burnt yet again, he got it rebuilt, and according to its 
original specifications. Much of what we see of the magnificent mosque 
today dates to Aurangzeb and the Dogras. 

Governor Saif Khan conducted a census in Kashmir, around 1670. The 
then population of Kashmir was 12,43,033. His successor, Governor Fazil 
Khan, succeeded in getting Mir Inayatullah appointed ‘mansabdar’, with a 
rank of “4000” at that. Inayatullah is the first known Kashmiri mansabdar 
(a high Mughal rank). In 1717, he became the Revenue Minister of the 
Mughal Empire. When Aurangzeb’s Prime Minister ‘(Vazir-e-Azam)’ took 
ill, Inayatullah held even that office for a while. 


The histories of two even more famous émigré Kashmiri families also 
took a decisive turn around now. The Saprus, whose Lahore-based 
descendants include the illustrious 20th century poet Allama Iqbal, accepted 
Islam. The migration of the Nehrus to Delhi was only a few decades away. 


In the History of Leh (in a companion volume) we shall look at the 


esha of the king there. A revolt by the Raja of Jammi, too, was put 
own. 


Khwaja Noor-ud-Din of I 
Says) brought the ‘Moo-e 
Muhammad, peace be on 
exciting story in its own 


shawar (in Central Asia; not Ishber, as Dr. Sufi 
~Muqaddas’, a hair from the beard of Prophet 
him, to Kashmir in 1700. But that is a long and 
right. (See ‘Hazartbal’.) 

The later Mughals (1707-1752) 

Mughal authority began to weaken a 


Mir Inayatullah (aka Shaista Khan) was the first Kashmiri to be appointed 
governor of the state b i 


F 4 : : ter, Saheba Niswan, married 
Azim-us-Shan, who briefly (in 1712) was the Mughal ‘emperor’. King 
Mir was a descendant of Qazi 


In 1713, Muzaffar Khan Bamba revol 


ted. Inayatullah could not prevent 
this secession. Bamba was one of the s 


mall-time rajas under the ‘Subedar’ 
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(Governor) of Kashmir. He wrested ‘Dardva’ and its neighbouring ‘Karnah’ 
(then called Karnéva) away from the Mughals. (Darava is in the Kishenganga 
valley.) However, his independence was brief. Inayatullah’s successor, 
Governor Ali Muhammad Khan, put down both Bamba and Abul Fath, the 
‘zamindar’ (landlord) of Poonch. Ali Muhammad Khan then levied harsh 
taxes, grew unpopular and was recalled by Delhi. 

Pandit Raj Kaul, a noted scholar of Sanskrit and Persian, migrated to 
Delhi around 1716, at Farrukh Siyar’s request. Because his family taxed a 
‘neher’ (canal), people started calling them the Nehrus. Three of the pandit’s 
descendants went on to become Prime Ministers of independent India. 
Several others have held high office in the civil and diplomatic services of 
India and the United Nations. 

Another Kashmiri who did well in central India was the ‘subedar’ of 
Moradabad, Muhammad Murad Kashmiri (died 1717), also known as Itiqad 
Khan. He, too, was related to Saheba Niswan. 

Muhammad Shah, better known by his nickname ‘Rangeela’ (the colourful 
one) was the ‘emperor’ of Delhi from 1719 to 1748. Kashmir was not the 
only province that he neglected in the course of a life dedicated to pleasure. 
His governors in the Valley would be away from the state for long periods. 
Instead, they sub-contracted their work to agents and deputies. 

The Mughal Governor Aqidat Khan appointed Abul Barakat, a Kashmiri, 
as his ‘ndib’ (deputy). However, around 1727, his successor, Governor 
Aaghur Khan, dismissed Barakat and put him in a jail in Delhi. In 1741, the 
lately released Barakat joined forces with Pandit Daya Ram and two ranking 
zamindars of Poonch, Muhammad Zaman and Wali Muhammad, and got the 
Mughal governor, Inayatullah II, murdered. 

Once again Kashmir was racked by intrigue, conflicts between factions, 
and riots. 

Once again Kashmir was ripe for the plucking. 

And once again a glimpse of the next dynasty that would rule Kashmir 
was seen well before it took over formally. Or, to be precise, before 
Kashmiri nobles invited it to take over formally. Déja vu? 


The Afghans (1752-1819) 


Nadir Shah of Iran established himself as the ruler of Afghanistan and then 
invaded Hindustan. However, instead of ruling directly, he chose to prop up 
the aforementioned Muhammad Shah. In turn, the Mughal King gave him 
the entire area between Kashmir and Sind. Nadir Shah appointed Fakhr-ud- 
Daula the ‘Subedar’ of Kashmir in 1739, a tenure that lasted just forty days. 
The Mughais then changed their mind and Kashmir returned to Mughal 
control. 
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In 1747, Ahmed Shah Durrani succeeded Nadir Shah in Afghanistan. 
Some ranking Kashmiris sent him a letter asking him to take control of 
Kashmir, However, the letter reached ‘Afrasiyab’, the top Mughal minister, 
of the day, instead. He got Ahmed Shah, the Mughal king (1748-54) and 
Muhammad Shah’s son, to send a new governor. Mir Muqim Kanth’s stint 
as governor was brief. Abul Barakat’s son, Abul Qasim, hounded Kanth out, 

So, in 1752, Mir Mugqim and Khwaja Zaheer Dedmari, an influential 
Kashmiri, went over to Lahore to meet Durrani, who was about to invade 
central India. At their request he sent an army, headed by Abdullah Khan 
Ishaq Aqqasi, to Kashmir. The last Mughal governor, Abul Qasim, tried to 
defend Kashmir during a fifteen-day battle. However, when his army chief, 
Gul Khan Khyberi, defected, Qasim tried to flee Kashmir. The Afghans 
captured him instead. 


Thus began the Afghan period in the history of Kashmir. 


The Durranis 


Ahmad Shah Abdali, king of Afghanistan, belonged to the ‘Sadozai clan of 
the Popalzai branch of the Abdali tribe living in the province of Herat’ (to 
quote Dr. Sufi). He was heavily into mysticism. His spiritual master gave 
him the title ‘Durrani’ (the pearl). Sufi, like most other historians, assumes 
that the Durranis were Shias. Ahmad’s son Timur and Ahmad himself had 
both married the daughters of the (Sunni) Mughal ‘emperors’ Alamgir II 
and Muhammad Shah, respectively. They were so preoccupied with their 
wars with the Mughals and the Persians that they had little time for personal 
supervision of Kashmir. Therefore, their governors were constantly trying 
to break free. 

Their first governor, Abdullah Khan Ishaq, levied such high taxes that 


eighty non-Kashmiri traders left Kashmir and returned to their native lands. 
Abdullah lasted just six months. 


Sukh Jiwan, a ‘nazim’ (administrator), succeeded him, advised by Abul 
Hasan Bandey. These two resisted Ahmad Shah’s demands for heavy taxes 
and, with help from Delhi, declared themselves independent of Kabul. 
However, thanks to Mir Mugim’s machinations, they fell out with each 
other. Bandey was exiled to Poonch and the Mir was appointed in his place. 
In 1762, the Durranis defeated Raja Sukh Jiwan Mal after eight years of 
independence, when his Commander-in-Chief, Bakht Mal, deserted him. An 
Afghan Khatri, Sukh Jiwan was very popular with the Muslims of Kashmir. 
lifes the Afghans punished him by taking him prisoner and blinding 

im. 
Nur-ud-Din Bamizai, who had three tenures, and Buland Khan were the 
next governors. Both were fairly just. However, during his second stint 
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(1765), Nur-ud-Din was presented with the case of the murder of Mir 
Mugim in which, it was felt, he was not just in his decision. He had to leave 
for Kabul to explain his position, leaving his nephew Jan Muhammad in 
charge. 

Lal Khan Khatttak, an Afghan, killed Jan Muhammad and usurped his 
position. 

Kabul quickly sent Khurram Khan to displace the tyrannical Lal Khan, 
which he did after a bloody battle. Lal Khan withdrew to Beeru, near Pattan. 

For eleven months in 1767-68, Mir Muqim’s son Faqirullah found himself 
ruling Kashmir. This was after he, in alliance with Sultan Mahmud Bamba, 
defeated Lal Khan, the only Afghan to resist his army. Governor Khurram 
Khan seemed to be absent from the scene. Chaos prevailed in Kashmir 
because no one seemed to be in charge of its administration. That is, till 
Nur-ud-Din Bamizai was sent in for a third time, in 1769. This time he ruled 
for two years, and ably, till Khurram Khan was sent to replace him. 

Khurram proved timid and weak and was driven out by his own 
Commander-in-Chief, Ameer Jawan Sher Qizilbash. Ameer Sher turned out 
to be a good builder, almost on a par with the great Mughals. His best 
known, still extant, contributions include the Shergarhi (lit: Sher’s fort) 
complex now known as the Old Secretariat, and the Amira Kadal bridge. 

When the Afghan King Ahmad Shah died in 1772, Ameer Sher proclaimed 
himself the king of Kashmir. He ruled as such till 1776 when Timur Shah, 
now the king of Kabul, sent Haji Karimdad Bamizai as governor. The 
transfer of power, however, was bloody and long drawn. Karimdad first 
defeated Murad Khan, king of Skardu, and then Ranjit Dev, Raja of Jamma. 
After a few reverses, one of them owing to the perfidy of his ally Fath 
Khan, Chief of Kathai (Uri), he conquered Kishtwar. Karimdad was extremely 
unpopular in Kashmir. His taxes exceeded even those of Itiqad Khan, the 
Mughal governor. 

A period of violence, some of it allegedly sectarian, began. 

Karimdad’s virtuous but hot-headed son, Azad Khan, succeeded him in 
1783. The eccentric Azad got his slaves to dress lavishly, while his own 
clothes were most austere. He subjugated the kings of Kishtwar, Rajouri 
and Poonch. Azad tried to build a canal where the Maisuma Bazar now is, 
but could not complete it. Like many of his forebears and successors, he 
toyed with the idea of freeing himself of his masters in Kabul. Azad was 
a strange mixture of cruelty, harshness and good intentions; his high taxes 
were ploughed back into the local economy. 

Azad’s cousins rebelled against him, unsuccessfully. The people of Kashmir 
complained against him to Kabul, the rulers of which sent an army against 
him. He committed suicide instead of surrendering. 
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The next governor, Madad Khan Durrani (1788), was as cruel as Azaq 
but ruled for just nine months. Juma Khan was his next significant successor. 
A flood in downtown Srinagar and his effective handling of rebellion marked 
his four-year tenure. 

After a caretaker governor, Rehmatullah, came Mir Hazar Khan who, 
too, declared independence from Kabul. He imposed ‘jaziya’ on the Hindus, 
His nobles deserted him. Mir Hazar sought sanctuary in the Khangqah-i- 
Mu’alla but was later persuaded to come out and was jailed. 


Rehmatullah then had another short stint as governor in 1794. Kifayat 
Khan, a generous person, during whose tenure (1794-5) sectarian conflict 
abated for a while, followed him. However, constant squabbling among his 
nobles led to his dismissal. 


More short-lived governorships followed. During one of these, the 
governor-designate (Arsalan Khan) sent the aforementioned Ameer Jawan 
Sher Qizilbash to rule in his place. Sher’s own tribesmen revolted against 
him and in a compromise he was made to share power with them. 


Abdullah Khan Halokozai had an eleven-year stint (1795-1 806) as governor. 
This was a time when the Kabul throne was changing hands frequently. So, 
Halokozai started consolidating his position in Kashmir, by decimating the 
nobility and giving good government to the people. 

This was also a period when the Afghans appointed Kashmiri Pandits on 
high positions in Srinagar as well as Kabul. Diwan Nand Ram (c.1800) was 
the Prime Minister of Afghanistan, a favourite of Rahmat Khan, and given 
the title ‘Vafadar Khan’. He had become a minister during the tenure of King 
Zaman Shah of Kabul. The people used to say “Seem az mabood, zarb az 
Nand Ram”. (Lit. The wealth of the venerable, the pain caused by Nand 
Ram: i.e you won’t gain anything but pain by sucking up to Nand Ram; 
wealth comes only by worshipping the venerable.) The Kashmiri Pandits 
said with pride “Sakka (sikka?) zad lo mulk-e-Kabul Nand Ram/ Ay 
Musalmanan ba-khawaneed Ram Ram!” (Roughly: Such is the authority that 
Nand Ram wields in the land of Kabul, that the Muslims have started saying 
‘Ram! Ram!’) Rahmat Khan was an important noble in the Afghan court 
and an old Kashmir-hand, 

_When the governor of Kashmir, Abdullah Khan Halokozai, quarrelled 
with Nand Ram’s protégé, Diwan Har Das, the Diwan of Kashmir, Abdullah 
was removed from his office and recalled to Kabul. Abdullah asked his 
brother Ata Muhammad Khan to officiate in his place, but Kabul (meaning 
Nand Ram) appointed his other brother, Vakeel Khan, instead. 


Look at the implications. Firstly, the Afghan Muslim king gives top jobs 
in his own country as well as in his colony, Kashmir, to Kashmiri Hindus. 
Secondly, the Hindu Prime Minister is allowed to wield more power than 
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the king’s fellow Afghan Muslims. Thirdly, when the PM’s Hindu protégé 
quarrels with his Muslim boss, who is a nominee of the king, the Hindu 
protégé prevails. Indeed, a Muslim king punishes his Muslim governor for 
disagreeing with a Hindu deputy. And yet we are told that the Afghans were 
cruel to the Kashmiri Pandits. Some individual Afghans might have been. 
But that wasn’t the trend. And such Afghans as were cruel (e.g. Karimdad) 
tyrannised their fellow Muslims, too, in Kashmir. 


Did the Durranis have a sectarian bias? 


A top Shia scholar once told me that the ‘pherans’ (cloaks) of the Kashmiri 
Pandits and Shias were different from the ‘pherans’ worn by the Sunnis. 
That’s because Afghan soldiers had the right to ride piggy-back on any 
Kashmiri Pandit or Shia that they saw. They needed a place to rest their 
toes. Therefore, Kashmiri Pandits and Shias had to sew pockets lower 
down on the ‘pheran’, to give these soldiers a toehold. And yet, the charge 
against Ameer Sher is that he had tyrannised the Sunnis. 


It would be impossible to make a Shia-Sunni issue of this, because 
though the Durrani kings were supposed to be Shia, most of their governors 
were Sunni or Hindu. Each governor treated his subjects according to his 
own lights: and the same individual could be good or bad on different 
occasions. For instance, George Forster wrote in 1783 about Ameer Sher, 
‘There is not a boatman or his wife that does not speak of this Khan with 
rapture and ascribe to him a once abundant livelihood.’ (Most boatmen of 
the Dal lake are Shias.) 

Within Afghanistan no one saw these as Shia-Sunni conflicts. Instead 
they were called Qizilbash-Afghan clashes. The Qizilbashes were believed to 
be Shias and (other) Afghans mostly Sunnis. (Elsewhere in India such 
power struggles were, till the early 20th century, seen as an Irani vs. Turani 
rivalry.) 

Such issues really can’t be reduced to simplistic Shia-Sunni. (or Hindu- 
Muslim) terms. Such thinking is very 20th century. Karimdad was certainly 
a Sunni. He is accused of having been bad to the Shias and Hindus. On the 
other hand he did positive things, too. He got the Jama Masjid repaired by 
the (Sunni) ‘wagf. His son Az4d Khan, too, was a Sunni. So perhaps was 
Nur-ud-Din, who had three stints as governor. Azad had three thousand 
Sikhs in his army. Juma Khan Durrani Halokzai was another Sunni governor. 
He is alleged to have prevented the Shias from mourning during Muharram. 
And all this in a regime headed by Shia kings. On the other hand there were 
Shia, Sunni and Hindu governors who were totally neutral and free of bias. 

To sum up: The Durrani kings themselves displayed no bias either way. 
They had far too much else to do, outside Kashmir. Their absentee rule as 
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a whole was neither pro-Shia nor pro-Sunni. Nor was it as uniformly cruel 
as some historians would have it. 


Instability: Another dynasty starts decaying 


The appointment of Vakeel Khan did not go down too well with his brothers, 
Bloodshed followed. For once Kabul’s nominee was vanquished (by Ata 
Muhammad). Meanwhile, in 1801, Zaman Shah, king of Afghanistan, was 
defeated and blinded in Kabul. After a series of events, governor Abdullah 
Khan declared Kashmir independent of Kabul. However, he was defeated 
and killed by Kabul’s new ruler, Shuja. 


Once again Kashmir saw a succession of governors with brief tenures. 
Till, in 1806, Ata Muhammad Khan, son of Sher Muhammad Khan, came 
along. His period is considered the best among all Afghan governors. The 
structures that he got built at the venerable Tsrar-i-Sharief shrine (see also 
‘Budgam’) remained there till 1995. Much of the fort atop Srinagar’s Hari 
Parbat/ Kuh-i-Maran was built by him. His was an era of general prosperity 
in Kashmir. In 1810, he, too, declared himself independent of Kabul. 


Now, how would Muslim kings show that they were in control of a 
region? By getting their name read in the ‘khutba’ and by minting coins in 
their own name. Ata Muhammad, too, got coins minted, but in the name 
of one of Kashmir’s most popular saints, the 13th century Nur-ud-Din 


Wali/ Rishi, making him perhaps the only saint in the world to have coins 
struck in his name. 


As has always happened in the history of Kashmir, well before one ruling 


dynasty gave way to another, members of the successor dynasty started 
making their presence felt. 


Around this time, the Punjab, under Maharaja Ranjit Singh (1780-1839), 
was the rising, indeed the dominant, power in North India. One of Ranjit’s 


ranking nobles, Nidhan Singh Atha, developed differences with him and 
defected to Ata Muhammad Khan around 1810. 


In 1813, Ranjit and the Afghan governor of Peshawar, Fath Khan, ganged 
up against the governors of Kashmir and Attock. However, the two fell out 
when it came to sharing the spoils. Fath’s forces took Kashmir on their 
own. Therefore, Fath did not consider it necessary to give Ranjit any of the 
booty. According to him Ranjit’s army did not give him the help that he had 
been promised. The fact is that he rushed to enter the Valley before Ranjit’s 
forces, led by Mohkam Chand, could. Fath captured Srinagar’s Shergarhi 
fort and imprisoned Governor Ata Muhammad Khan, as well as the recently 
deposed, fugitive Afghan king Shah Shuja. 

However, Mohkam Chand wrested both men from Fath’s custody and 
took them under his wings. Now both Fath Khan and Shah Shuja’s wife, 
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Wafa Begum, started bargaining with Maharaja Ranjit Singh in Lahore for 
these prize prisoners. 

Significantly, Ata Muhammad requested the Sikh Maharaja not to hand 
him, an Afghan Muslim, over to Fath Khan, a fellow Afghan Muslim, but 
to induct him into his own court instead. So much for the two-nation 
theory. 

In any case, Wafa Begum held the trump card: ‘the Kohinoor’, which 
then was the world’s best-known and biggest diamond. There are no prizes 
for guessing which side, in the Maharaja’s opinion, had the more convincing 
argument. 

Meanwhile, Kashmir was going through another period of turmoil and 
short-lived Afghan governorships. In 1814, Ranjit’s army of ten thousand 
men invaded Kashmir through Poonch. By 1819, the Sikhs had taken over 
all of Kashmir. Some Kashmiri historians refer to this as the end of Muslim 
rule in Kashmir. Well, yes, for a century and a quarter. 


The Economy of Kashmir (1586-1819) 


Historian Mushtaq A. Kaw! argues that during the period in which the 
Mughals and Afghans ruled Kashmir (1586-1819) they drained away the 
wealth of Kashmir to Agra/ Delhi and Kabul respectively. 

The extent of drainage of wealth: The Afghans, for instance, repatriated 
between 33 and 50% of the revenues (not GDP) of Kashmir to Kabul. As 
a result the value of the Kashmiri rupee fell to six annas: a devaluation of 
sixty per cent. (Kaw does not say over what period.) 


The Afghan rulers’ system of obtaining wealth from Kashmir was as 
simple as it was coldly efficient. It was much like several modern corporate 
systems. The rulers in Kabul (unlike the Mughals) never visited Kashmir. 
Instead, they entered into a contract with the person whom they posted as 
the ‘Subéddr’ (governor) of Kashmir. So long as the governor kept sending 
them the sum that he had promised, he could rule Kashmir ‘with the 
powers of a king,’ without interference from Kabul. Or, as James Forster 
(1782-84, quoted by Kaw) put it, the governor could then ‘execute with 
impunity every act of violence and exploitation’. 

Revenue Officials: Land revenue was one of the major sources of income 
for the Afghans. They increased the number of officials who collected land- 
revenue so that they could mop up more revenue, and faster. The early 
Mughals appointed only Muslims of non-Kashmiri origin to senior positions. 
The later Mughals and Afghans appointed Kashmiris as well. (Sukh Jiwan 


10 Kaw, Dr. Mushtaq A., The Agrarian System of Kashmir (1586-1819), Aiman 
Publishers, Naseem Bagh, Srinagar (2001). 
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Mal, the Afghans’ second longest serving governor, was a Hindu Khatrt 
from the Punjab.) The ranks below the governor were called ‘sahibkar’ ang 
‘peshkar’ . At this level the Afghans appointed Kashmiri Pandits quite liberally: 
in far higher numbers than their share of the population. 


Agrarian Crisis: Kaw says that an agrarian crisis existed in Kashmir 
‘since the Mughal occupation in the 16" century. The 18" century only 
witnessed the nadir of that decaying process.” An agrarian crisis, as he 
points out, is ‘a decline in the rural population [and in the] extent of arable 
land, quantum of produce and yield of land revenue.’ 


Kaw’s facts are correct. His holding non-Kashmiri rulers squarely 
responsible is not. An agrarian crisis existed even in 1576-79, a decade 
before the Mughals annexed Kashmir. In fact, several leading Kashmiri 
Muslims, the spiritual descendants of the great Makhdoom Saheb, invited 
the Mughals to take over the government of Kashmir from the Chaks 
precisely because of three years of continuous famine in the Valley. One of 
Akbar’s first developmental acts was to launch a ‘food for work’ programme 
in downtown Srinagar. He spent Rs.1.09 crore constructing the Nagar- 
Nagar fort, providing employment to local labour in the process. 

Depopulation/outward migration: No matter who, or what, was 
tesponsible, the fact is that the Kashmiris suffered so enormously that they 
started leaving the Valley in big numbers. It helps no one to put a communal 
colour on this (as some Hindu historians do) or to make it a Kashmiri vs 
Afghan/ Mughal issue (as some Muslim historians do). Kaw, Dr. Mridu Rai 
and | have separately come to the same conclusion: that ‘migration was not 
a peculiar phenomenon with the Hindus alone’ (Kaw’s words). 


True, there has for centuries been a substantial Kashmiri Pandit diaspora 
the rest of South Asia. But there has also for equally long been a 

Kashmiri Muslim diaspora in places as far apart as Calcutta, Lucknow, 
Tibet, Turkestan and Iran, not to mention Lahore, the rest of Punjab and, 
most important, JammQ province. Akbar’s historian, Abul Fazl, mentions 
the substantial presence of Kashmirt (obviously Muslim) shawl makers in 
Lahore from before the Mughals’ take over of Kashmir. 

The figures of depopulation, if true, are staggering. During Jehangir’s 
reign (1606-22) the population of Kashmir was 19.4 lakh (1.9 million). Kaw 
(citing Moorcroft and other British Raj sources) says that in 1825, the 
population was just 8 lakh (0.8 million) and by 1835, a mere 2 lakh. 

These figures, especially the last One, just can’t be right. Aurangzeb’s 
governor, Saif Khan, conducted a census in Kashmir around 1670. The 
population of Kashmir was 12,43,033 then. Did it decline by 35% in just 
fifty years? More importantly, in 1941 Kashmir’s population was 17,28,686 
(i.e. 1.7 million). That figure includes Ladakh and Muzaffarabad. So, the 


in 
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population of the Valley was around 15 lakh. Did it increase by more than 
750-800% in just one century? Was the Dogra era that good for Kashmir? 

Still, even after allowing for inaccuracies, the population did decline, and 
alarmingly. During Aurangzeb’s early years, there were 5,352 villages in 
Kashmir. In 1709, i.e. two years after his death, only 3,429 villages were 
left. For once we have two sets of figures, both collected for exactly the 
same area by the same agency. This indicates a 36% decline in roughly as 
many years. This is serious. However, during the later Mughals’ rule the 
number of villages stabilised and was more or less the same in the 1901 
census. (Or, as the population figures would suggest, perhaps it went down 
first, only to increase again in the Dogra era.) 

Fall in agricultural production: During the same period there was a huge 
drop in agricultural production as well. My theory is that falling agriculture 
forced Kashmiris to leave the valley. With fewer farmers to till the soil, 
agricultural production fell even further. The two trends kept reinforcing 
each other in a vicious cycle. 

Kaw says that between 1420 and 1470 the Valley produced roughly 77 
lakh (7.7 million) ‘khdrwars’ of paddy. ‘Only eleven years after the Mughal 
occupation (1597), production dwindled to 60 lakh ‘khdrwdrs’, he adds. 
Mr. Kaw’s research is impeccable. His suggestion that this had to do with 
‘Mughal occupation’ is not. The correct thing would have been to compare 
the production figures of 1597 with those of 1586 (the year the Mughals 
took over). Or with 1576-79, when Kashmir was going through a famine 
so acute that, according to one contemporary source, some people ate up 
their own children. (I find it difficult to believe such extreme stories. My 
view is that people would rather migrate to a greener land than eat a human, 
leave alone their own children.) 

Once again, regardless of what (or who) was to blame, Kashmir’s 
agriculture was dwindling, and rapidly. By 1813, when the Afghan era was 
about to end, production had plummeted to 19.15 lakh ‘khdrwars’. This 
broadly fits with the decline in population mentioned by Kaw. 

What caused this crisis? Father Xavier, also quoted by Kaw, wrote in 
1597 that Kashmir had become depopulated ‘from the time that this king 
[Akbar] took it and governs it through his captains who tyrannise over it 
and bleed the people by their extortion... Now there are no cultivators on 
account of violence done to them.’ Kaw’s thesis is that things were more 
or less the same under the other Mughals and Afghans as well, barring 
some periods of prosperity, such as Shah Jehan’s. 

The later Mughals, he points out, changed fifty-seven governors and 
deputy governors during that sixty-six year era (1707-73). This works out 
to roughly one year per governor. Good administration and the development 
of agriculture were out of the question in such a situation. 
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‘During the early years of Akbar’s reign,” Kaw says, [the state’s Share 
of the revenue collected] was normally fixed at one-third...'' Under the 
Afghans, the State share was usually fixed at one-half.’ After 1947, the 
Kashmiri farmer has had to pay only a nominal land revenue and hardly any 
other taxes. Yet he is quite poor. How was he able to pay the Mughals and 
Afghans such a high percentage and still remain alive? 

‘Marauding tribesmen from Muzaffarabad and Poonch’ looted much of 
what was left with Kashmiri farmers’, Kaw adds. This ‘enhanced the 
misery of the rural population.’ 


The Mughal era in Kashmir was hardly one of unremitting exploitation, 
As in the rest of India, there was considerable concern for the welfare of 
the people. Shah Jehan, in particular, abolished several old taxes that Kashmir’s 


own kings had levied on the people. His grandfather, Akbar, had set the ball 
rolling by abolishing 55 old taxes. 


Some taxes played havoc with the environment. Historian Birbal Kachra 
(1835-36) says about the ‘zar-e-galdt’ that in order to pay this tax, farmers 
had no choice but to cut down fruit trees, some of them two hundred years 
old, and sell the wood at the price of firewood. (The wood of the walnut 


tree, for instance, fetches a very handsome price when sold to furniture- 
makers.) 


Kaw is one of many historians who list the scores of taxes that rulers 
from outside the Valley had levied on the people of Kashmir. What scholars 
like he miss is the fact that not all these were lev 
same time. Thus, shawl weavers 
goldsmiths, and vice versa. Similar 
levied at one stage of a person’s |i 
tax on building a new house at yet 
three hundred taxes in each coun 
State). However, during any given 
a handful of those taxes. 


Kaw rightly points out that 
had conferred | 


ied on everyone or at the 
did not have to pay taxes meant for 
ly, the tax on newly built gardens was 
fe, the marriage tax at another and the 
another. Today there must be more than 
try of the world (and in every Indian 
year most individuals have to pay only 


ss atpiaaa! “contracted parts of Kashmir to ‘jdgirddrs’. 
The ‘jagirdars sub-contracted the estates to ‘local men who were mostly 


oppressive and inhuman,’ Kaw says. 


11 However, D.C. Sharma writes, 
to dispense with three-fourths o: 
(Kashmir Under the Sikhs, 19 


‘The Mughals enforced the Kashmiri cultivators 
f their produce instead of the traditional one-half. 
83, Seema Publications, Delhi.) 
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All three types knew that their jobs were secure so long as they delivered 
the contracted amount to the next higher authority. Besides, each higher 
category sub-let parts of his fief to the highest bidder. Kaw adds, 
‘Muhammad Shah [one of the later Mughals] was perhaps the first emperor 
who legitimised the institution [of jagirdari]... Under the Afghans, the practice 
of bidding became an in-built feature of the administrative and economic 
fabric of Kashmir.’ 

‘Bégdr’ (corvee labour) has existed in Kashmir since ancient times. 
Kashmir’s own kings, Hindu as well as Muslim, practised it. Akbar and 
Shah Jehan abolished ‘bégdr’. In between it re-emerged during Jehangir’s 
reign. However, the system of payment to saffron-pluckers remained unjust 
by today’s standards even during Akbar’s time. Shah Jehan remedied the 
situation to an extent. 

The ‘firmdn’ by which Shah Jehan abolished ‘bégdr’ in saffron is quite 
revealing. It reads, ‘At the time of gathering saffron, they [previous Mughal 
stibédars] carried away people with violence, so that the people may gather 
saffron. [The stibédars] gave to these people a little salt by way of wages. 
These people are much harmed on this account...’ 

The same ‘firmdn’ reveals that some Mughal ‘sibéddrs’ ‘took two ‘dams’ 
on every ‘kharwar’ of rice. During Itiqad Khan’s tenure four daéms were 
taken on each ‘kharwar’. Shah Jehan got this tax, as well as those on 
boatmen and fruit growers, abolished. 

Kaw is at his best when he quotes documents like these, which leave no 
room for doubt. For here is a Mughal emperor admitting that some Mughal 
‘siibédars’ had taxed the people excessively. 

The Afghans imposed ‘bégdr’ soon after they took over. Some forms of 
‘bégdr’ were for the public good: such as forcing people to construct a 
weir at Batwara or diverting the waters of the Jehlum to Maisuma. Forcing 
peasants to work for the Afghan war effort (against Muzaffarbad, Poonch 
and Kishtwar) is something that, by today’s standards, needs to be 
condemned. Yet, who knows, perhaps these wars were in the interest of 
the people of Kashmir who had for long been at the receiving end of raiders 
from the two former states. 

Whether for a good cause or bad, peasants had to neglect their own 
fields because of bégar. 

Famines: Till I saw the evidence marshalled by Kaw, I had assumed that 
recurring famines were the main cause of Kashmir’s agrarian crisis. This 
was based on 17'" century works like Baharistan-e-Shahi and accounts of 
famine-relief works during Maharaja Ranjit Singh’s rule. 

Kaw points out that the Kashmiri peasantry ‘never contemplated raising 
a revolt to counter the forces of coercion or extortion, as was the case 
elsewhere in Mughal India.’ 


> 
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The obvious conclusion from this would be that the extent of e 
exploitation in feudal Kashmir was much less than in other feudal States, 
However, obvious conclusions are not always the right ones. When I was 
at college, an American sociologist, who had worked with Afro-Americans, 
told me that only ‘rising classes rebel.’ I began to notice this everywhere 
in India in the course of my own field studies. Those who are exploited the 
most are often rendered too weak to have the will, energy or resources to 
revolt.!? 


Conomic 


The Sikhs (1819-1846) 


The Sikh Governors: A mixed record 


In 1819, Muhammad Azeem, the Afghan governor of Kashmir, rushed for 
Kabul, along with Afghan troops, to fight at Qafidahar. He left Jabbar Khan 
in charge of Kashmir. Maharaja Ranjit Singh’s general, Misr Diwan Chand, 
and Raja Gulab Singh of Jamma entered the Valley through Shopian and 
conquered it. 

Diwan Chand became the governor of Kashmir with the title ‘Zafar 
Jung’. There were nine other governors during the twenty-seven years of 
Sikh rule in Kashmir. Only three of them were Sikh. Indeed, the last two 
were (Punjabi) Muslims. Ranjit did not allow his governors long tenures out 
of fear that they would declare themselves independent as the Afghans’ 
governor had done. Kashmiri historians have few good things to say about 
most of these governors, the criticism mainly being about high taxes. 
Therefore, let us Concentrate on the two popular ones. 


Diwan Kirpa Ram (1827-31) proved to be one of the kindest and best 
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However, his soldiers, all of them non-Kashmiris thought that his concern 
for the welfare of his subjects was at the expense of the army. So, they 
killed him. 

It is easy for historians to describe Sikh rule in Kashmir as one of 
oppression and high taxes. There certainly was one well-known act of 
cruelty in which a family of seventeen, all from Chhatabal, was burnt alive 
for having slaughtered a cow. However, such savagery was an exception 
and not the norm. Human beings can combine extremes. The same Mehan 
who went from ‘pargana’ (district) to ‘pargana’ to ensure that his Kashmiri 
subjects did not starve, ‘baked alive his favourite wife, the mother of his 
only son’ (Sufi). 

Each time there was a famine in Kashmir, Maharaja Ranjit Singh would 
intervene personally. For example, he deputed an able governor like Mehan 
Singh to tackle the famine of 1833-34. At one stage Ranjit Singh despatched 
thousands of ass-loads of wheat to famine-ravaged Kashmir for distribution 
from mosques and temples. 

Ranjit Singh died in 1839. 


The Sikhs’ Contribution 


Some measures taken by the Sikh government were unpopular, though well 
intentioned. For instance, no Kashmiri could go out of the Valley unless he 
had a passport and had paid an exit-tax of a ‘tanga’. The Kashmiris felt 
hemmed in and suffocated by this law. However, it was meant to prevent 
mass-migration from Kashmir. (The 1833 famine, and the natural calamities 
of the five preceding years, had been so bad that almost a quarter of the 
population is said to have migrated to the neighbouring states—or died.) 

The rationing of foodgrains was another such measure-and was almost 
a century ahead of its time. The Sikh government was perhaps the first in 
India, and one of the first in the world, to sell foodgrains (albeit only in the 
towns) at fixed prices through government-run ration shops. On the one 
hand this was extremely good for the people of Srinagar City, because the 
prices of food were kept in check. On the other, ration shops had a clear 
‘urban bias’ and hurt farmers who would have received a much better price 
in the market because of the scarcity of foodgrains. 

That the government really wanted to help is clear from the fact that it 
brought foodgrains and fowls over from the Punjab, and distributed them 
free to the people. It also gave farmers the seeds of foodgrains and vegetables, 
to make the Valley self-sufficient in food. Towards the same end, they gave 
tax rebates to encourage the cultivation of marshy and other virgin land. 

The shawl industry (as we shall see in the chapter on the ‘Handicrafts’ 
of Kashmir) was one of the most important sectors of the economy. The 
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Sikh government tried to help weavers break free of their employers, by 
giving them loans to set up their own businesses. If the owners of shaw} 
factories were forced to pay better wages to the weavers, they were also 
encouraged to set up retail shops in other parts of India, Nepal, Tibet ang 
the Middle East. 

Marauding tribesmen from Muzaffarabad and Poonch, as we have just 
seen, would periodically plunder the Valley. The Sikhs put an end to this. 
for good. They came down heavily on the Khakhds, Bambas and Galwans, 
and made Kashmir a safer place. For this reason, the Muslims of Sinkiang 
(Xinjiang) started travelling through Kashmir in greater numbers than before, 
on their way to Mecca for the Haj pilgrimage. 

The Hifidd pilgrimage to Sri Amarnath ji revived, after a gap of several 
centuries, during the Sikh rule. The procession would start from Amritsar 
(in the Punjab) and bring thousands of Punjabi pilgrims to Pahalgam. The 
government got Hazratbal, and some other Muslim shrines repaired. D.C, 
Sharma! adds, The ‘entire staff [of these Muslim religious places] was on 
the payroll of the Dharmarth Department.’ 


The Sikhs, thus, were concerned not only about their Shia subjects 
(whose welfare they attended to) but Muslims as a whole. According to 
Sharma, ‘In 1835, there were about thirty Jagirs and some free land grants 
but their number increased to 3115 in 1846. The majority of people who 
benefitted from these grants were Kashmiri Muslims.’ 

Punjabi culture began to influence Kashmir. The poetry of Parmanand is 
the most obvious example. Cotton, a fabric not native to Kashmir, became 
freely available in the Valley. 

Above all, the Sikh era saw t 
consumer goods-into Kashmir. 
some Europeans, mostly those 
Sharma writes, ‘The first up- 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh by Capt. 
binoculars, telescopes and cloc 
using spectacles and Western 
System was also created.’ 


he coming of Western influences-and 
The tourist industry came into being a 
posted in mainland India, visited Kashmir. 
to-date map of Kashmir was presented to 
Calude Wade. Cameras, watches, barometers, 
ks were introduced in Kashmir. People began 
furniture. The nucleus of the modern postal 
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A History of Jammi & Kashmir 


The Dogras (1846-1947) 


In 1842, an armed contingent arrived in Kashmir to restore Sikh authority 
after the murder of Col. Mehan. In theory, Prince Pratab, the ten-year old 
grandson of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, led it. However, Raja Gulab Singh of 
Jammai was its real commander. (Remember my theory about the next 
dynasty making its presence felt well before the demise of its precursor?) 

Sher Singh was the Maharaja of Punjab then. On his orders Raja Gulab 
appointed Sheikh Ghulam Mohiuddin the governor of Kashmir. Sheikh 
Imamuddin (1845-46) later succeeded his father, Ghulam. 

Raja Gulab had, in 1841, obliged the British by letting their troops pass 
through the Punjab on their way to Afghanistan. Ranjit had earlier turned 
down an identical request from the British. In January 1846, Gulab was 
appointed Prime Minister of the Punjab by Maharani Jindan. 

After the first Sikh war of 1845-46, the British imposed an indemnity on 
the Sikh government. The Sikh rulers were not in a position to pay the sums 
demanded. Instead, they promised to let the British take over Kashmir, 
Jammt, Ladakh and Baltistan. Raja Gulab Singh stepped in and agreed to 
pay the indemnity. 

Gulab Singh did not have all the money that was needed. He is said to 
have borrowed some of it from Sheikh Saudagar, whose father Maula 
Bakhsh had held high office under the Sikhs. (Later, Saudagar was appointed 
Vazir-e-Jamma.) There is reason to believe that several Kashmiri Muslim 
landlords helped the Raja out by contributing a few thousand horses each. 


Gulab Singh (1846-57) 


The Treaty of Amritsar 
On the 9th March, 1846, the British signed the Treaty of Lahore with Raja 
Gulab Singh, in which he was asked to pay an indemnity of Rs.1 crore. 
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However, no sooner had the ink dried on the Treaty of Lahore than the 
British changed their mind. Lord Hardinge, the Governor General of British 
India, wrote to the Secret Committee of the Court of Directors (of the East 
India Company), later that day, ‘It is highly expedient that the trans-Beas 
portion of Kulu and Mandi, with the fertile district of Nurpur [sic], and the 
celebrated Fort Kafigra, the key of the Himalayas in native estimation, with 
its district and dependencies, should be in our posession... 


‘In consideration of the retention by us of the tract above described, a 
remission of twenty-five lakhs from the crore of rupees which Raja Gulab 
Singh would otherwise have paid will be allowed...’ 


Which is why just seven days later, on the 16th March, 1846, the Treaty 
of Amritsar was signed between the British and the Raja. This time the Raja 
was asked to pay Rs.75 lakhs, which he did. 


In return he was given Kashmir, parts of Jamm( that were not already 
under him, Ladakh and Baltistan. The British also recognised him as a 
Maharaja, placing him, in terms of protocol and gun-salute, among the five 
top princes of India. 


The British would later regret that ‘Kashmir was thus lost [to the British] 
by our own act, when it was wholly within our grasp’. Colonial historians 
Hutchison and Vogel, who wrote around 1930, commented, ‘It is easy to 
be wise after the event, but at the time of transfer there was no one who 
imagined that within three years the Panjab would become a British Province. 
On the contrary, the transfer of the hill tracts to Raja Gulab Singh was 
regarded at the time as a masterly stroke of policy.’ 


Raja Lal Singh, Vazir of Lahore, instructed Sheikh Imamuddin, Governor 
of Kashmir, to oppose Gulab’s take-over. Imamuddin routed the Dogra 
contingent with the help of the Bambas. Maharaja Gulab Singh contacted 
the British. They agreed to help him. Imamuddin left the Valley on hearing 
the news and surrendered before Sir Henry at Behram Galla. The people of 
Kashmir were happy at the exit of this tyrant. 

The new Maharaj 
Price for their shawls than in the past. 


(unpaid, corvée labour). 


Gulab expanded his kin 


gdom rapidly, as we shall in the volumes on 
Jamma and Ladakh. He eeee” oS We Shall see in the v 


died in 1857. British surveyors carried out the 


i ‘ urvey of J&K with aid given by Gulab and his successot, 
Maharaja Ranbir. 
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Ranbir Singh (1857-1885) 


Maharaja Ranbir Singh added Gilgit to the state. He was quite popular with 
the people. Despite the general poverty of Kashmir, food was cheap and 
abundant. A rupee could buy 90 Ib. (pounds) of rice or 12 lb. of meat or 
60 lb. of milk. Fruit and fish were available almost free: it certainly was 
uneconomical to sell them. Crime was low because punishment was harsh 
and responsibility was fixed on officials. Drunkenness was unknown. 

The Maharaja spent substantial public funds on education and the repair 
of paths. On the other hand he was quite indifferent to the insanitary 
conditions of Srinagar. Land revenue was three times as high as in British 
Punjab. For that reason, people did not cultivate wastelands. Other taxes 
were high and many. 

In 1877, there was a severe famine in Kashmir, which resulted in several 
deaths. Part of the fault was that of the land revenue system that forbade 
harvesting till revenue was collected in kind. Ranbir was quick to realise 
this. Therefore, he modified the system. He also introduced the cultivation 
of grapes and cash crops like hops, in order to give Kashmiri farmers 
additional sources of income. 

Ranbir also started work on the Banihal cart (BC) road, which is now 
the Jamma-Srinagar national highway (NH-1A). He also started work on a 
similar road between Srinagar and Rawalpindi. The Maharaja encouraged 
litterateurs, many of them Muslim, along the lines of Akbar’s model. (For 
his contribution to the silk industry, see the chapter on ‘Handicrafts’.) 


Sir Pratap Singh (1885-1925) 


Maharaja Pratap’s father and grandfather, Ranbir and Gulab respectively, 
had resisted the posting of a British Resident in the state. Maharaja Pratap, 
too, opposed the idea but eventually had to give in. The British conspired 
with the Maharaja’s brothers, Ram Singh and Amar Singh, and suspended 
his powers to rule. 

In 1891, the Maharaja’s forces conquered the states of Hunza, Nagar and 
Yasin, north of Gilgit. The state’s northern frontier now went all the way 
to the Hindu Kush, where it met Russia. In the north east, in Karakoram, 
the state bordered China. 


Problems with the Raj: The British, in their paranoia, accused Pratap of 
secretly being in touch with Russia with a view to destabilising British rule 
in India. So, in 1889, they forced him to issue an irshdd (voluntary 
tesignation). He was made to transfer power to a five-man Council, which 
included his two brothers as well as Pt. Suraj Koul, Pt. Bhag Ram and a 
European. 


: 
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AtAS 


After prolonged litigation, the Maharaja’s powers were restored, Partly in 
1905 and wholly in 1920. In the process, a British Resident was imposed 
on the State. The Maharaja was obliged to seek the Resident’s advice on 
important matters. 

Development: A historic revenue settlement was conducted in the Vall 
under the supervision of the legendary Sir W.R. Lawrence. This g 


peasants considerable security of tenure. 


The Hindu College, which had been founded in Srinagar by Annie Besant, 
a British scholar and social reformer, in 1905, was taken over by the 
Maharaja’s government. (It was later renamed the Sri Pratap College.) 
Pratap gave Jammii the Prince of Wales (later G.M. Science) College. Many 
schools were established. A technical institute (named after Amar Singh) 
was started in Srinagar. The Maharaja set up major hospitals in Srinagar 
and Jammd to improve health standards. It was he who introduced the 
supply of filtered drinking water in these two cities. 


Among the many developmental works to Maharaja Pratap’s credit were 
a model agriculture farm near Srinagar’s Shalimar Bagh, the Sialkot-Jammd 
railway line and the Mohora power plant. Municipal self-government was 
introduced. Srinagar and Jamma were given municipalities, especially to 
Oversee sanitation. Rivers were dredged. To ensure that there was sufficient 


water in the Jehlum during a drought, the Maharaja got the Chhatabal weir 
constructed. 


fy, 
ave 


Prof. G. Mohi-ud-din Shah writes that Pratan’s ‘greatest achievement’ 
was ‘the building of two trunk roads... [i]The Jehlum Valley Road [was] 
132 miles long [and] connected the Valley with Kohala... [ii]The Banihal 
Cart Road... connected the Valley with Jamma [and was] 203 miles in 
length.’ (‘Forty Years Rule of Maharaja Pratap Singh’, Kashmir Times, 
Jammi, 27 October, 1996.) 

It is difficult to find a regional bias in the Mah 
When he modernised sericulture, too, it was j 

However, some laws were dis: 


araja’s economic programme. 
n both Srinagar and Jammdé. 
criminatory. For instance, only Hindu Rajputs 
were allowed to carry firearms. Muslim literacy figures were abysmal: as 
low as 1.6%, according to Prem Nath Bazaz. (Literacy among Dogra Hindus; 
on the other hand, was merely terrible.) 
The Valley remained Poor even though a lot of very good work was 
done. Begdr was abolished. A High Court of Judicature was created. 
Political Events: \n 1907, Urdu replaced Persian as the language of the 
Dogra court. Many Muslims and Persian-knowing Kashmiri Pandits oppos® 
this. They saw Urdu as a “Punjabi’ language being imposed on them. To 
an extent they were right. Thousands of Kashmiris, Muslim as well 4 
Pandit, who knew no Urdu, were now without a job. On the other hand 
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Punjabi Hindus, who were proficient in Urdu, thronged the state—and 
thrived. (How roles get reversed. Since 1947, Urdu has been seen as a 
Muslim language. And almost all Punjabi Hindus have since insisted that 
their mother tongue is Hindi.) 

A major agitation began against the imposition of Urdu and against the 
influx of Punjabis. The local people, Muslim as well as Hindu, Kashmiri as 
well as Dogra, were worried that outsiders would overwhelm them in their 
own state. This led to the enactment of the so-called ‘state subject’ legislation. 
Thenceforth, only state subjects could purchase land or get a government 
job in the State. (It is wrongly believed that this legislation is the result of 
the autonomy agreed upon for the state in 1950 under Article 370 of the 
Constitution of India.) 

The freedom of speech and expression was extremely restricted in the 
Valley. Therefore, many Kashmiris published their newspapers from Lahore. 
In 1907, Maharaja Pratap denied Munshi Muhammad Din Fauq permission 
to bring out his newspaper, the Kashmiri, from Srinagar. The Maharaja 
allowed only four newspapers to be published during his forty-year reign. 
Three of them were from Jammd. These were the Dogra Gazette, the Neeti 
Patra and the Ranbir. The fourth was the Moravian Mission’s Ladakh 
Photiyan. 

Meanwhile, Mahatma Gandhi’s support to the Khilafat movement in Turkey 
proved very popular among the Muslims. However, it left the others cold. 

The Welfare of the Muslims: Prof. G.M. Shah writes, ‘Maharaja Pratap 
Singh... took the following measures for promoting education among his 
illiterate Muslim subjects: 

‘[A] grant-in-aid [of] Rs.3,000 per year was sanctioned in favour of 
[the] Islamia High School, Srinagar... A number of other Muslim schools 
were also recognised and given sufficient grants. Scholarships amounting to 
Rs.3,200 per annum were given to deserving Muslim students... Muslim 
scholars were attached to almost all the primary schools for teaching [the] 
Quran and theology. Maktabs, single teacher schools, were also recognised 
and given grants. 

‘_[In] 1916, the Maharaja ordered a commission to be appointed to look 
into the causes of educational backwardness of the Muslims... and to make 
recommendations for the betterment of this community. Accordingly, one 
Mr. Sharp, then educational commissioner in British India, was appointed 
[the Head of the commission]. The Maharaja accepted all [of Sharp’s] 
recommendations. The state officials, however, were not honest’ in 
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Petitioning the Viceroy: In the summer of 1924, the workers of the Silk 
Factory, Srinagar, started an agitation for higher wages and against the 
corruption of some non-Muslim officials. Their leader, called “King”, was 
imprisoned. Later, educated Muslims, led by Kh. Sad-ud-din Shawl, presented 
a memorandum to the British Viceroy in India, when he visited Srinagar in 
October 1924. The signatories, including the two Mir Waizes (religious 
heads), proposed that the peasants should be made the owners of the land 
that they cultivated, that certain mosques be given back to the Muslims, that 
more Muslims should be employed in government jobs, and that the Muslims 
should receive more and better education. 

This memorandum became the forerunner of the subsequent Muslim/ 
National Conference, as well as of the Quit Kashmir movement. 

Biased Courtiers: ‘Biased courtiers poisoned the mind of the Mahardja... 
against the memorialists,’ Prof. Shah writes. ‘The result was that the 
Maharaja ordered Kh. Sad-ud-din Shawl to be exiled from the state, debarred 
Mir Waiz Ahmadullah and Mir Waiz Hamdani from attending the Darbar, 
and stopped the jagir of an influential jagirdar, Kh. Hassan Naqashbandi... 

‘The Maharaja soon... realised that he had committed a Himalayan blunder 
in antagonising his Muslim Subjects... [T]he feeling of repentance on this 
account told upon his health to such an extent that he fell ill and could not 
recover... When he felt that his end was near he called Raja Hari Singh... 


to his bedside and said... in a very subdued voice, “Please take special care 
of my subjects because they are very poor and innocent.” 


Hari Singh (1925-1947) and the beginning of popular politics 
The Maharaja 


price) among the Sudans of Poonch. 


In 1929, the Maharaja constituted a High Court, building on what Pratap 
had begun. 


An Indian Federation: 
Indian Federation. 

Relations with the British: TI 
the Resident whom they had 
his predecessor, and brother, 


AS a young man, the Maharaja envisioned an 


he Maharaja compelled the British to remove 
Posted in the state. He thus made amends for 
Pratap’s Capitulation, However, he had other 
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troubles with the British. They weren’t at all amused when, at the Round 
Table Conference, he suggested that India be treated as an equal in the 
Commonwealth. Besides, he asked them to install in British India a more 
democratic political and administrative system than was then in place. 


Sheikh Abdullah and Popular Politics 


The reign of Maharaja Hari Singh coincided with the beginning of popular 
politics in Kashmir, and the rise of Sheikh Muhammad Abdullah. 


The Sheikh (born 1905) earned an M.Sc. from Aligarh and was also 
educated at Lahore. On his return to the State in 1930, he was appointed 
‘science master’ in a state-run school. He resigned the post a few months 
later to take to full-time political work. Like at least two generations of 
Kashmiris, he was deeply inspired by the tallest Urdu poet and philosopher 
of the age, Allama Sir Muhammad Iqbal, who was a Lahore-based ethnic 
Kashmiri. 

In 1929, Sir Alin Bannerji resigned from the Maharaja’s council, of 
which he had been a senior minister. This was the other major influence on 
the Sheikh. Sir Alin went over to Lahore and condemned the widespread 
illiteracy, poverty and ‘injustices’ that were to be found in the state. The 
Maharaja’s government tried to contradict Sir Alin’s statement. This prompted 
the Sheikh to publish a statement in the Lahore-based Muslim Outlook, 
pointing out how the Maharaja’s rebuttals were wrong. 

The Maharaja returned from England in 1931. He noticed that Kashmir 
was tense. One Abdul Qadeer from Uttar Pradesh had delivered a speech 
at the Jama Masjid, Srinagar, asking the people to launch a jehad against the 
Maharaja’s government. He was jailed for sedition. 

The Maharaja called seventeen representatives of the people for negotiations 
to settle their demands. The Sheikh and Maulana Muhammad Yusuf Shah 
represented Kashmir. Chaudhary Ghulam Abbas and Sardar Gauhar Rehman 
came from Jammia and Peer Hussain-ud-Din Banday from Muzaffarabad. 
The talks did not yield any results. Instead, many of the invited leaders 
organised public agitations in different parts of the state. Mufti Zia-ud-Din 
went to Sialkot, Lahore and other Punjabi towns, exhorting the people to 
help the Kashmiris in their freedom struggle against the Maharaja. 


The Maharaja’s government arrested all seventeen leaders. This incensed 
the people even further. Shopkeepers shut their shops and all public activity 
was brought to a halt for the next seventeen days. The government realised 
the gravity of the situation and released the arrested leaders. 

The 13th July, 1931, changed Kashmiri politics forever. Abdul Qadeer 
was being tried for sedition in the courtyard of Srinagar’s Central Jail. 
Several Kashmiris tried to force their way inside while the case was being 
heard. The police fired on the crowd, killing seven of them near the jail and 
ten more at the Jama Masjid during the burial of the first seven. 


> 
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Overnight, the Sheikh emerged as the undisputed leader of the Kashmiris. 
He protested against restrictions on public gatherings and processions. The 
Maharaja’s government did not take kindly to this. On the 21st September, 
1931, it imprisoned the Sheikh in Srinagar’s Hari Parbat Fort. This was the 
Sheikh’s first imprisonment as an individual. (Thereafter, he would spend 
a fifth of his fifty-year political career in jails. The Dogra rulers locked him 
up for two years and nine months. After this great Indian freedom fighter 
opted to become a citizen of India he was jailed for another thirteen years 
and nine months.) 

In 1932, the Maharaja appointed a commission of inquiry to look into the 
grievances of the people. It was headed by B.J. Glancy. Chaudhary Ghulam 
Abbas was one of its members. The Commission revealed that though the 
Muslims constituted the majority of the state’s population, there were 
relatively few Muslims in government service. This was attributed to the 
fact that there weren’t enough Muslims available with the required educational 
qualifications. The Commission, which had two Hindu and two Muslim 
members, recommended that the government should launch a special drive 
to recruit Muslims to the civil services, and, in the case of Muslim candidates, 


relax the educational qualifications required. The Maharaja accepted these 
recommendations in principle. 


A Mass Movement 


The Sheikh started a mass movement to get the recommendations implemented 
at the earliest. In 1931, the Muslims of Kashmir formed a political party, 
the Muslim Conference, with the Sheikh as its head. Chaudhary Ghulam 
Abbas was a notable member. However, very shortly after that the elites of 
Srinagar city grouped themselves into the Azad Conference, with Mir Waiz 
Maulana Muhammad Yusuf Shah as its head. The hereditary institution of 
the Mir Waiz is based in Srinagar’s most popular mosque, the Jama Masjid. 
The Mir Waiz has a following that runs into hundreds of thousands. Most 
of the older families of Srinagar owe allegiance to this institution. 

Over the centuries the established middle-class of Srinagar had few, if 
any, matrimonial relations with rural folk. The Sheikh represented the rural 
people who, in 1931, were around seventy percent of the population of the 
Valley. (Srinagar city by itself has generally accounted for 20-22% of the 
population of Kashmir.) Chaudhary Ghulam Abbas spoke for Jamm(q’s 
Punjabi/Dogri-speaking Muslims who were quite well represented in the 
Maharaja’s government and army. The three leaders had totally different 
social bases. A split was inevitable. It has persisted ever since. (The ideological 
successors of the Azad Conference have variously been the Awami Action 
Committee, the Janata Party (yes, the party that ruled India from 1977 t0 
1980), the Muslim United Front and the All Parties Hurriyat Conference.) 
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The Muslim Conference (MC) developed other schisms, too. In 1937, 
the Ahmediyas left the party. The followers of Mir Waiz Hamadani (a group 
totally different from the followers of Mir Waiz Yusuf) left the MC the 
same year. Meanwhile, the left wing of the MC, the Young Men’s Association, 
grouped itself under the Sheikh to lead a secular and socialist movement. 

The Sheikh soon drew close to the Indian National Congress, which had 
a similar secular ideology. Dr. Saifuddin Kitchlew and P.N. Bazaz helped 
bring the two together. (The Congress led India’s freedom struggle against 
the British. It later ruled independent India from 1947 to °77, 1980 to ’89 
and 1991 to °96.) In 1935, at a public meeting, Dr. Kitchlew said, “Kashmir 
is a part of India.” The Sheikh applauded Dr. Kitchlew’s statement. He met 
Congress leaders Pandit Nehru and Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan at the Lahore 
Railway Station. (Pt. Nehru would later become the first Prime Minister of 
independent India.) 


NC vs. MC 


On the 11th June, 1939, the Sheikh converted the Muslim Conference (MC) 
into the National Conference (NC). This decision was taken at a special 
session chaired by Khwaja Ghulam Muhammad Sadiq. Only 3 of the 176 
delegates of the MC voted against. Hindus and Sikhs started joining the NC. 
Chaudhary Ghulam Abbas was left with the Jammi wing of the MC.! 


H.A. War (3) best sums up this parting of ways, ‘The Muslim Conference 
and National Conference were at daggers drawn against each other under 
the notorious labels of bakr4 (goat) and sher (lion) [respectively]... NC was 
a mass party [i.e. a party of the masses] and enjoyed blind popularity [[.e. 
the blind support of the people] in Kashmir Valley, whereas Muslim 
Conference led by Maulvi Yusuf Shah was confined to 13 muhallas 
[neighbourhoods] of downtown Srinagar.’ 

Mr. Sadiq was a leftist and a secularist. The NC sent him to Lahore 
where he effectively scuttled any chances that there might have been of a 
tie-up between the NC and the Pakistan Movement. 

The Sheikh also set up the Muslim Augaf Trust and took control of the 
management of the Hazratbal shrine. 

Regarding later events, War (3) adds, ‘(The MC] showed pro-Mahéaraja 
leanings and confined their activities to anti-NC programmes. However, 
when it became certain in 1946 that India would be partitioned and Pakistan 
would come into existence as a Muslim state, the MC started raising slogans 


1 P.G. Rasool says that Chaudhary Abbas was party to the conversion of the MC 
into NC but left ‘later when the Sheikh behaved as an instrument of the Congress 
party.” I have no problem in accepting this version, except that two authorities, 
including Prof. Rashid, say that the Chaudhary separated from the NC in 1939. 
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Overnight, the Sheikh emerged as the undisputed leader of the Kashmiris, 
He protested against restrictions on public gatherings and processions, The 
Maharaja’s government did not take kindly to this. On the 21st September, 
1931, it imprisoned the Sheikh in Srinagar’s Hari Parbat Fort. This was the 
Sheikh’s first imprisonment as an individual. (Thereafter, he would spend 
a fifth of his fifty-year political career in jails. The Dogra rulers locked him 
up for two years and nine months. After this great Indian freedom fighter 
opted to become a citizen of India he was jailed for another thirt 


een years 
and nine months.) 


In 1932, the Maharaja appointed a commission of inquiry to look into the 
grievances of the people. It was headed by B.J. Glancy. Chaudhary Ghulam 
Abbas was one of its members. The Commission revealed that though the 
Muslims constituted the majority of the state’s population, there were 
relatively few Muslims in government service. This was attributed to the 
fact that there weren’t enough Muslims available with the required educational 
qualifications. The Commission, which had two Hindu and two Muslim 
members, recommended that the government should launch a special drive 
to recruit Muslims to the civil services, and, in the case of Muslim candidates, 
relax the educational qualifications required. The Maharaja accepted these 
Tecommendations in principle. 


A Mass Movement 
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The Muslim Conference (MC) developed other schisms, too. In 1937, 
the Ahmediyas left the party. The followers of Mir Waiz Hamadani (a group 
totally different from the followers of Mir Waiz Yusuf) left the MC the 
same year. Meanwhile, the left wing of the MC, the Young Men’s Association, 
grouped itself under the Sheikh to lead a secular and socialist movement. 

The Sheikh soon drew close to the Indian National Congress, which had 
a similar secular ideology. Dr. Saifuddin Kitchlew and P.N. Bazaz helped 
bring the two together. (The Congress led India’s freedom struggle against 
the British. It later ruled independent India from 1947 to ’77, 1980 to 89 
and 1991 to °96.) In 1935, at a public meeting, Dr. Kitchlew said, “Kashmir 
is a part of India.” The Sheikh applauded Dr. Kitchlew’s statement. He met 
Congress leaders Pandit Nehru and Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan at the Lahore 
Railway Station. (Pt. Nehru would later become the first Prime Minister of 
independent India.) 


NC vs. MC 


On the 11th June, 1939, the Sheikh converted the Muslim Conference (MC) 
into the National Conference (NC). This decision was taken at a special 
session chaired by Khwaja Ghulam Muhammad Sadiq. Only 3 of the 176 
delegates of the MC voted against. Hindus and Sikhs started joining the NC. 
Chaudhary Ghulam Abbas was left with the Jamma wing of the MC.! 

H.A. War (3) best sums up this parting of ways, ‘The Muslim Conference 
and National Conference were at daggers drawn against each other under 
the notorious labels of bakra (goat) and sher (lion) {respectively}... NC was 
a mass party [i.e. a party of the masses] and enjoyed blind popularity [i-e. 
the blind support of the people] in Kashmir Valley, whereas Muslim 
Conference led by Maulvi Yusuf Shah was confined to 13 muhallas 
[neighbourhoods] of downtown Srinagar.’ 

Mr. Sadiq was a leftist and a secularist. The NC sent him to Lahore 
where he effectively scuttled any chances that there might have been of a 
tie-up between the NC and the Pakistan Movement. 

The Sheikh also set up the Muslim Augaf Trust and took control of the 
management of the Hazratbal shrine. 

Regarding later events, War (3) adds, ‘(The MC] showed pro-Maharaja 
leanings and confined their activities to anti-NC programmes. However, 
when it became certain in 1946 that India would be partitioned and Pakistan 
would come into existence as a Muslim state, the MC started raising slogans 


1 PG. Rasool says that Chaudhary Abbas was party to the conversion of the MC 
into NC but left ‘later when the Sheikh behaved as an instrument of the Congress 
party. I have no problem in accepting this version, except that two authorities 
including Prof. Rashid, say that the Chaudhary separated from the NC im 193% 
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in favour of Pakistan and ultimately passed a resolution [on the 19th July, 
1947] in favour of the accession of J&K State to Pakistan.’ 


Pt. Nehru, Mr. Jinnah and other guests 


Pt. Nehru toured Srinagar in June 1940, at the NC’s invitation. According 
to the Regional Gazetteer, ‘(The Indian leader) Sardar Patel very often 
remarked that Pandit ji loves Kashmir more than India. For this gesture, Pt. 
Jawaharlal Nehru earned a great fame in Kashmir... In June 1940, he was 
given such a reception which will be remembered for all years to come,’ 

Mr. M.A. Jinnah visited Kashmir in June 1944. (Mr. Jinnah later founded 
Pakistan. His party and he believed that the Hindus and Muslims were two 
separate nations.) The Muslims of the Valley gave Mr. Jinnah a mixed 
reception. The Regional Gazetteer puts it more strongly, ‘The people... 
made his stay in the valley very uncomfortable. The same fate was meted 
out [by the Kashmiri Pandits] to V.D. Savarkar, leader of the Hindu 
Mahasabha’. 

There are several accounts in circulation in Kashmir about Mr. Jinnah’s 
historic visit. They reflect the ambivalence that has prevailed in Kashmir 
about Pakistan and the two-nation theory from the 1940s to this day. P.G. 
Rasool points out that ‘Mr. Jinnah was greeted enthusiastically.’ He is right. 


Swam across and went Straight to the residen 
Police for protection, 


According to a version that was current in Kashmir till 1989, some 
residents of Baramulla had forced a garland made of shoes on Mr. Jinnah 


to show their aversion to his ideology. I have interviewed several people to 
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H.A. War (3) has a different take on this event. Now a historian, Hilal 
Ahmed War was one of the founders of the Muslim United Front of 1986. 
He writes, ‘NC workers, led by Gh. Mohiuddin Qarra, resorted to rowdy 
demonstrations against Mr. Jinnah and tried to put a garland of shoes 
around the neck of Mr. Jinnah (RA). They even made the shameful 
demonstration of their male sexual organs towards Mr. Jinnah.’ [This 
brandishing of ‘male sexual organs’ by local mobs at important visitors has 
twice cost Kashmir dear. H.A. War (3) adds, “The reaction of Mr. Jinnah 
(RA) came later when he said that the ‘Quit Kashmir Movement’ was a 
movement of renegades and rowdyism.” Four decades later, in 1983, the 
Indian Prime Minister, Mrs. Indira Gandhi, addressed a political rally at 
Srinagar’s Iqbal Park. Word went around that some local ruffians had 
waved their ‘male sexual organs’ at her during that rally. Her reaction was 
equally fierce. Within weeks the newspapers started predicting that New 
Delhi would dismiss the state government, then headed by the National 
Conference. This came true a few months later.] 

Muslim communalists, as well as Hindu communalists like Sharda, attacked 
the Sheikh. Pt. Nehru’s daughter, Mrs Indira Gandhi, and the liberal scion 
of a prominent industrial family, Mridula Sarabhai, spent the summers of 
1944 and 1945 with the Abdullah family. Mridula ji came as Mahatma 
Gandhi’s emissary to give a fillip to the anti-Maharaja freedom movement 
in the state. 


Quit Kashmir 


In 1944, the NC prepared the Naya (new) Kashmir document, which would 
later become its manifesto for the equitable governance and development of 
the State. It was presented to the Maharaja at a reception organised near the 
Mujahid Manzil, Srinagar, on his return from a tour of Central Asia. 

In 1946, the Sheikh started the Quit Kashmir movement, against the 
unrepresentative government of the Maharaja. According to H.A. War (2), 
‘The people of J&K.... were [through this movement] demanding that [the] 
Maharaja of J&K should act as a hereditary constitutional monarch like [the] 
British King and introduce responsible democratic government, elected by 
popular franchise.’ 

The Sheikh was arrested for treason. Pt. Nehru entered the state to 
support the Sheikh. The Maharaja arrested Nehru, too. H.A. War adds, ‘In 
this movement [the] Muslim League of Mohammed Ali Jinnah (RA) remained 
indifferent and aloof.’ 

The line-up, thus, was the democrats versus the monarchists. It was 
Certainly not the Hifidds vs. the Muslims. Mahatma Gandhi and Pt. Jawaharlal 
Nehrd (and countless Kashmiri Hifidds and Sikhs) supported Sheikh Abdullah 
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against their so-called fellow-Hifidi, Maharaja Hari Singh. On the other 
hand, as War (3) points out, ‘[The Muslim Conference] showed pro- 
Maharaja leanings.’ As we shall see, Mr. Jinnah, too, was far more 
comfortable with the Hifidti Maharaja than with the Sheikh, who was supposed 
to be his co-religionist. And that is how not only undivided India but the 
entire world has always been. Religious identities matter only during a 
conflict, In the long run.friendships and enmities are rooted in interests and 
ideas. 

The Muslim Conference was unnerved by the NC’s popularity. The MC 
decided to launch a struggle, which one of its top leaders leaked to Prime 
Minister R.C. Kak. The weakness of the MC, led by Chaudhary Ghulam 
Abbas, was exposed in October 1946, when the Chaudhary courted arrest. 
(According to Mr. P.G. Rasool, the Chaudhary was arrested for violating 
prohibitory orders. Either way, several hundred members of the two parties 
were jailed till well after the 15th August 1947.) 


Accession to India: 1947-49 


India/Pakistan/Independence 


By December 1946, two things were clear: i) India was about to become 
independent of the British, and ii) British India would be divided into two 
countries when the British left: a Pakistan that was avowedly Muslim and 
an India that strove to be secular. Pakistan was to become independent on 


the 14th August that year and India, acting on astrological advice, a day 
later. 


India’s 565 princely states could join either of these two successor 
States. The Indian Independence Act, 1947, did not give them a third option 
(such as joining neither or Staying independent). 

The Maharaja and his PM (R.C. Kak 
The Sheikh favoured secular India. H 
Nath Bazaz 


) toyed with the idea of independence. 
owever, labour leaders like Pt. Prem 
wanted Kashmir to accede to Pakistan. 

According to the magazine Communalism Combat, ‘[In May 1947] the 
Akhil Rajya Hindu Sabha, under the leadership of the state RSS [Rashtriya 
Swayamsewak Sangh, a right-wing Hindu nationalist 
Nath Dogrd, called Kashmir a Hindu state, rul 
passed a resolution, “a Hindu state sho 
not mind a theocratic Pakistan, 


Maharaja Hari Singh wanted his kingdom to remain independent of both 
countries. His son, Dr. Karan Singh, would later recall, ‘My father was 
considering whether to join either of the two countries—India or Pakistan— 
or remain an independent entity having equal relations with both countries... 


organisation], Prem 
ed by a Hindu Maharaja. Jt 
uld not join secular India”. They did 
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We were a Hindu family which ruled a Muslim population state.’ (State 
Times, Jamma, the 29th October, 1999.) 

Most people wrongly assume that kings and military dictators act the 
way they do because of their personal dispositions and whims. Indeed, in 
routine matters they enjoy greater autonomy from public opinion than do 
elected governments. However, when it comes to vital issues they can 
ignore the wishes of their subjects only at their own peril. And the future 
of the State was an extremely important issue. 


Pakistan’s Offer 


Lala Mehar Chand Mahajan? would later recall that leaders of the pro- 
Pakistan Muslim Conference told him that he ‘should advise the Maharaja 
to accede to Pakistan and if that was done they would always remain loyal 
to him and would see that he remained an independent Ruler inside the 
Pakistan State. The Mehtar of Chitral and the Mirs of Hunza and other petty 
chieftains continued to send telegrams to His Highness suggesting accession 
to Pakistan and swearing loyalty to the Maharaja if this was done.’ 

On the other hand, the National Conference, which represented the 
overwhelming majority of the people of Kashmir, felt differently. Mahajan 
adds, ‘The leaders of National Conference, however, desired accession to 
India.’ 

As | said, the issue was democracy vs monarchy, not Hinduism vs 
Islam. 

Mr. Jinnah understood the Maharaja’s dilemma. To quote Mahajan, ‘[Mr.] 
Jinnah had openly proclaimed that legally speaking the question of accession 
depended entirely on the choice of the Ruler and the people of the State had 
no right to question his choice [and that the Maharaja] need consult nobody 
in the matter of accession of the State, that he should not care a fig for the 
National Conference or Sheikh Abdullah, that Pakistan would not touch a 
hair of his head, nor require him to delegate any of his powers to the people 
of the State. After accession to Pakistan he could continue as the absolute 
Ruler of the State.’ 

Under the circumstances, the Maharaj ; 
So, on the 12th August, 1947, he sent letters to the prospective governments 
of both India and Pakistan inviting them to accept a ‘Standstill Agreement 
(with the Govt. of Jamma & Kashmir)... on all matters on which there 
exist(ed) arrangements with the outgoing British India Government’. Three 
days later, on the 15th August, Pakistan accepted the proposal. India did 
Not. 


4’s indecision was understandable. 


2 Mahajan was an eminent jurist. He became the Prime Minister of the State on 


the 15th October, 1947. 
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The Monckton papers, now in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, reveal that 
Kak was in regular touch with the Nizam of Hyderabad, in an effort to keep 
Kashmir independent. Finding the Nizam equally reluctant to join India, Kak 
tried to rope him into a joint front. Lord Wavell described Kak as ‘thoroughly 
unscrupulous’. One Swami Sant Dev also fuelled the Maharaja’s inclination 
to keep the state independent. 


Trouble in Poonch 


Till early 1947, a relative of the Maharaja ruled Poonch (Jammt). According 
to Prof. Rashid, trouble began in April 1947, when the Maharaja removed 
the Raja of Poonch and ‘imposed heavy taxes on the people of Poonch, 
who hesitated to pay. The Maharaja’s government ordered its troops to 
realize the taxes from the people forcibly. There was great resentment 
[among] the people against the Maharaja’s government.’ 

This resentment turned into a pro-Pakistan sentiment when, a few months 
later, that country was born. Prof. Rashid says that in Poonch there were 
demonstrations in favour of Pakistan. The Maharaja’s government reacted 
by imposing Martial Law on Poonch. His troops ‘tried to crush’ the pro- 
Pakistan sentiment through the use of force.-Rashid writes that the people 
of Poonch ‘took up arms against the Maharaja’s troops. [They] were 
supported by their kith and kin and Muslims from across the border [in] 
Pakistan who supplied them arms to fight against the Maharaja’s government 
and troops. On this issue relations between the government of J&K and 
Pakistan started to deteriorate and [grew] bitter’ by the day. 


The Partition of India: Kashmir stays calm 


On the 14th August, 1947, Pakistan was sliced away from India. Till then 
the Hindus, the Muslims and the Sikhs had lived together quite peacefully 
for several centuries. Before the 1890s, rioting between these communities 
was almost unheard of anywhere in India. When it did take place the causes 
were the usual land, money and women, never religion. In the first half of 
the 20th century there were indeed several murderous riots between the 
Hindu-Sikhs on one side and the Muslims on the other. However, almost all 
these riots took place in a handful of cities in British India. Barring a few 
incidents, the Princely States of India were mostly free of ‘communal 
riots.’ So were the villages of British India and even urban South India. 
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The partition of India changed much of that. The year 1947 saw 
considerable violence between the Muslims and the Hindu-Sikhs. People 
were still reluctant to kill persons belonging to the other religion whom they 
knew personally. Instead they would travel in murderous groups to faraway 
villages and towns to avenge violence against their community that had been 
reported (rumoured, actually) from some distant part of the sub-continent. 

Which community started it all? The right wing of each community 
blames the other. My finding is that majority communities were the 
aggressors. They would normally pounce on the minorities. Even that took 
place only where the minorities lived in large enough numbers to provide 
political or economic competition. The Muslims were in a majority in West 
Punjab. 

In Jammi and Kashmir, the Hindus dominated some parts of Jammd, 
Kathua and Reasi-Udhampur, and the Muslims the Rajouri-Poonch-Mirpur 
belt and Doda. So when violence started in British-ruled Punjab, neighbouring 
Jamm(ti province retaliated. Besides, the British started fanning anti-Maharaja 
sentiments among the Muslims in many parts of the state. 

This resulted in communal riots in Mirpur and Kotli (both now in POK). 
In 1947, these riots developed into a full-blown revolt against the Maharaja. 
The minorities migrated to areas where they felt safer. In parts of Jamma 
district, Reasi, Udhampur and Kathua, too, there were communal riots. In 
both cases the minorities were slaughtered. 

Village after village in Jammt province was ethnically cleansed, and 
brutally. In both directions. 

The bloodbath of November 6, 1947, was the last straw. It provoked the 
mass exodus of Muslims from the Hifidi-dominated parts of Jamma. Hifidiis 
from the Muslim-majority belt migrated en masse to the Hifidd areas. (Since 
then a little less than a third (30%) of the population of Jammé province 
has been Muslim. In Rajouri, Poonch and Doda districts and in parts of 
Udhampur district, the Muslims are still in an overwhelming majority.) 

Pakistan’s ethnic cleansing was, of course, far more thorough. ‘That 
country ensured that more than 99.5% of the Hifidd, Sikh, Jain, Christian 
rr Parsi (Zoroastrian) population of what is now Pakistan was driven to 

ndia. 

Kashmir was untouched by all of this. The only sound that disturbed the 
calm of the Valley was a slogan, ‘What does the Lion of Kashmir want? 
The reply, also shouted back, would be, ‘Unity between the Hindus, Muslims 
and Sikhs.’ 

Led by Sheikh Abdullah, Kashmir protected its Hindu-Sikh minorites. 
Gandhiji said that he saw ‘a ray of hope’ in Kashmir. 
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Restlessness in Pakistan 


Meanwhile, some influential sections in Pakistan were getting restless because 
Kashmir did not seem to be coming their way. The Dawn, Karachi, (24 
Aug, 1947) warned, ‘Should Kashmir fail to join Pakistan the gravest possible 
trouble will inevitably ensue.” (This has since become a pattern. After every 
five or ten years the Pakistani establishment threatens to wage war on 
India—since 1998, nuclear war—if Pakistan does not get Kashmir.) 

Till then the state would import salt, petrol and several kinds of foodstuffs 
and consumer goods through roads that were now in Pakistan. The 
Government of Pakistan sealed off all highways leading into Kashmir. Rashid 
writes, ‘[Pakistan] permitted a steady and increasing strangulation of [these] 
supplies... [in order] to force the hands of the Maharaja to [agree to an] 
accession [of the state to] Pakistan.’ 

The Indian National Congress tried to win Hari Singh over through the 
Maharaja of Kapurthala and influential citizens like Col. Kaul. Mahatma 
Gandhi was able to persuade the Maharaja to remove Kak. This was the 


ALATA 


first sign that the Maharaja was veering away, albeit reluctantly, from the 
independence option. 


The Sheikh was released from prison on the 9th September. 


On the Ist October, Sheikh Muhammad Abdullah addressed a large 
gathering at Hazuri-Bagh, Srinagar. A section of the crowd asked for 
Kashmir’s accession to Pakistan. However, the Sheikh said, ‘Till the last 
drop of my blood I will not believe in the two-nation theory.’ Elsewhere he 


said, ‘Kashmiris would rather die following the footsteps of Gandhiji than 
accept the two-nation theory.’ 


The ‘tribal’ raid 


Pakistan, on its part, sent Major Shah to argue its case in Srinagar. The 
Major was the son-in-law of Mr. Abdul Rashid, Chief Justice of the Lahore 
High Court. Maj. Shah met Maj. Gen Janak Singh, the new Prime Minister 
of the State, and Mr. R.L. Batra, the Deputy PM, in October 1947. He told 
them that it was in the best interests of the state to accede to Pakistan. They 
did not agree with Maj. Shah. 

The Government of Pakistan translated the restlessness of its establishment 
into violations of the Standstill Agreement. Prof. A. Rashid writes, ‘[Muslim] 
League leaders of West Punjab and Frontier Province, in connivance with 
the government of Pakistan, organized and abetted with a supply of arms, 
the tribals of [the Frontier] Province to invade Kashmir state through Sialkot 
[in Jamm(] and Domel in Kashmir through the Jehlum valley road in order 
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to get the Maharaja dethroned.’ 
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The Maharaja protested to the Pakistani Prime Minister on the 14th 
October. 

Four days later, on the 22nd October, Pakistan responded by sending 
thousands of tribesmen into the state. They were under the command of 
Maj. (Retd.) Khurshid Anwar. The tribals were controlled and given arms 
by the Pakistani army. (At the time, India put the number of the raiders at 
1,00,000. Even writers like Brian Cloughley agree that there were at least 
fifteen or twenty thousand.) The very next day the Pakistanis took 
Muzaffarabad with ease. 

On the 24th October, they overran several places near Srinagar and 
Baramulla. The Maharaja had thitherto been trying to keep the state 
independent of both India and Pakistan. Now he realised that this ‘third 
option’ was no longer available. He asked his Deputy Prime Minister, Mr. 
Batra, to rush to Delhi to ask India to send in its army. The Government 
of India did not oblige. It wanted some kind of a constitutional link with 
Kashmir before it sent in its troops. 

The next day the Pakistanis killed Brig. Rajinder Singh of the state’s 
army. On hearing of the Brigadier’s death and other reverses, the Maharaja 
left Srinagar for Jammd. 

The same day the Sheikh flew to Delhi. Also on the 25th, V.P. Menon 
came to Srinagar to negotiate the accession of Jamma & Kashmir to the 
Union of India. Mr. Menon was Secretary to the Government of India, 
States Department. 


Cruelties in Baramulla 


The next day, the tribals captured Baramulla town. 

The Rt. Rev. Msgr. George Shanks, then Prefect Apostolic of Jamma & 
Kashmir, was in Baramulla with the sisters of the Missionaries of Mercy. 
He told All India Radio, ‘Early morning October 27, 1947, when I celebrated 
the Community Mass for the Sisters, shouts of the tribesmen and sounds 
of gunshots could be heard all around.’ 

Robert Trumbull of the New York Times described what followed thus, 
‘... one party of Masud tribesmen immediately scaled the walls of the St. 
Joseph Fransiscan Convent compound, and stormed the Convent Hospital 
and the little church. Four nuns and Colonel Dykes and his wife were shot 
immediately. The raiders’ greed triumphed over their blood lust.’ 

Mrs. Dykes and her husband were in the hospital because they had just 
delivered a baby. The raiders killed a Hindu patient as well. Mother Teresalina 
had come all the way from her native Spain to serve the Kashmir? people. 
She jumped in front of the Mother Superior when the raiders went over to 
kill the Superior. The raiders pumped three bullets into Teresalina. Her 
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sacrifice was in vain. The Superior, too, was killed. So were Sister Philomena, 
a lay nurse, and Mr. Baretto, the husband of the resident lady doctor. 

Officers of the Pakistan Army led the raiders. Some of them were more 
humane. One of them, Major Yaqoob, stepped into the convent when One 
of his soldiers was trying to steal, at dagger point, a golden cross from One 
of the sisters. Rev. Shanks says that Maj. Yaqoob commanded the soldier, 
‘Stop, stop!’ Rev. Shanks feels that ‘the Major came to [the sisters’] rescue 
because he had been educated in a Catholic institution at Peshawar and he 
wanted to repay his debt of gratitude to the Catholic Sisters’. 


It is possible that even officers of the Pakistan Army who had not been 
to Catholic-run schools did not approve of what their untrained soldiers 
were doing. 

However, the ranks felt otherwise. Prof. A. Rashid writes, ‘[The tribals] 
Started to devastate everything on their way to Srinagar and killed thousands 
of non-Muslims in Muzaffarabad and Baramulla with many rapes of women, 
too. Not only they but Muslims were also molested by them.’ 


The Martyrdom of Maqbool Sherwani 


The raiders were extremely unpopular with the local people. Sheikh Abdullah, 
who had by then come to be known as the Sher-e-Kashmir (the Lion of 
Kashmir), organised a people’s volunteer force—almost entirely Muslim— 
against the invaders. Not only did the volunteers provide the Indian army 
information about the raiders, many Kashmiris died resisting them. 
Magqbool Sherwani of Baramulla was nailed to a wooden pole and riddled 
with bullets. He was an activist of the National Conference. Master Abdul 


Aziz was killed for trying to protect Catholic nuns and other non-Muslim 
women. 


(As we will see, in every subse 
war of the 1990s, thousand 
Indian forces against Pakistan 


quent war, including Pakistan’s proxy 
S of Kashmiri Muslims actively helped the 
» and often sacrificed their lives in the process.) 


British Officers Annex the 


imagined enemy, the 
Russians wanted to conquer South Asia som 


—— 
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In 1913, they created the Gilgit Scouts which had 600 officers and men, 
who reported to the Political Agent. This was a para-military force, the 
members of which were mainly the sons of the seven kings of the area. 


‘Ultimately,’ notes Geocities, the website, ‘the contest went for nothing; 
by 1931 the area had been surveyed and it became clear that there was no 
pass in the region over which the Russians could bring a detachment (let 
alone an army) to invade India.’ 

A fortnight before the partition of India in 1947, the Political Agent of 
Gilgit handed over his charge to Ghansara Singh, a governor appointed by 
the Maharaja. At the time, Major William Brown was the Commandant of 
the Gilgit Scouts. Brown was a British officer who had volunteered to 
preside over the transition from the British to the new South Asian rulers. 
However, he had decided in advance who these new rulers should be. 
‘Brown,’ says a University of Cambridge website, ‘and his second in 
command, Captain A.S. Mathieson, decided to use the Scouts to stage a 
coup d’etat and take complete control of the Agency and then offer it to 
Pakistan.’ (Centre Of South Asian Studies/ ‘Handlist of Papers-Garrett.’) 

Major Brown was not just a neutral army officer. He either had pre- 
conceived biases and prejudices or he was acting on orders from above. 
Qutubuddin Aziz writes, ‘An intrepid Scottish soldier, Major Brown was 
fond of Pakistan and hated the tyrannical Dogra straps [satraps?] with 
Maharaja Hari Singh’s evil coterie in Srinagar. The anti-Dogra rebellion in 
the Gilgit Agency, in which pro-Pakistan Brown helped, made it possible 
for Gilgit, Hunza, Nagar, Punial and their neighbouring territories in the lofty 
Karakoram mountains to be placed under Pakistan’s control in the autumn 
of 1947 which saw the birth of Pakistan.’ (The Dawn, Karachi, 4 Sept, 02; 
emphasis mine.) 

Brown had, since August 1, 1947, been advising the Governor of Gilgit 
and Baltistan agencies, Ghansara Singh, and the Maharaja of Kashmir that 
the “correct course of action for Kashmir would be to join Pakistan” He 
certainly thought that the Muslim-majority areas of Gilgit, Baltistan, Hunza, 
Nagar and Chitral should join Pakistan, and ensured that this happened. 
There was absolutely no reference to the wishes of the people, who had a 
long standing history of toleration in matters of religion and no prejudices 
against the Maharaja, the Hindus or India. Col. Yahya Effendi , a noted 
defence analyst from Pakistén, would later note, ‘The news of Kashmir’s 
accession to India was received in Gilgit calmly.’ 

Meanwhile, the Wali of Swat attacked Chilas, and the Mahtar of Chitral 
Put together an army to seize Koh-e-Ghizer and Yasin. Major Brown asked 
the Scouts to take the Governor, Brig. Ghansara Singh, into custody, 
Ostensibly to protect him. Geocities says that Brown had asked the Scouts 
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to ‘arrest’ the Governor. The Daily Excelsior adds, ‘On November 1, 1947, 
Major Brown declared that Hindu rule had come to an end and Gilgit would 
join Pakistan.” 

Pakistan did not forget its benefactor. Maj. Brown was posthumously 
awarded the Sitara-e-Pakistan. 


The Instrument of Accession 


— 


Instrument of Accession.> This Instrument gave the ‘dominion legislature’ 
(later, the Parliament of India) the power to ‘make laws for this state’ only 
with respect to matters concerning defence, external affairs, communications 
and some ancillary matters. There was a proviso that the final disposition 
of the state of Jammai and Kashmir would be made by the free will of the 
people, as soon as law and order was restored. 

The Instrument enabled the Indian Army—the Ist Sikh Regiment, to be 
precise—to fly into Srinagar on the 27th October. Dr. Karan Singh recalls, 
‘The attack by Pakistani raiders, comprising tribals and regulars, forced my 
father [Maharaja Hari Singh] into signing the Instrument with India.’ (Op 
cit.) 

Under pressure from Prime Minister Nehru, the Maharaja appointed Sheikh 
Muhammad Abdullah the Head of the Emergency Administration of Jammd 
and Kashmir on the 30th October, 1947. 

On Christmas Day, 1947, Mahatma Gandhi said at a prayer meeting, 
‘Pakistan has invaded Kashmir. Units of the Indian Army have gone to 
Kashmir but not to invade Kashmir. They have been sent on the expresss 
invitation of the Maharaja and Sheikh Abdullah. Sheikh Abdullah is the real 
Maharaja of Kashmir. Muslims in their thousands are devoted to him.’ 

The Mahatma then advised the Maharaja to hand over political power to 
the Sheikh and assume the role of a constitutional monarch. 

(Under the terms of Accession, Hari Singh remained the Maharaja. The 
hereditary monarchy was abolished by the state’s own Constituent Assembly 
on the 15th November, 1952. Even then the abolition was only partial. The 
Consembly elected the Maharaja’s son, Yuvraj (later Dr.) Karan Singh, the 
Sadar-e-Riyasat (i.e. the head) of the state. Dr. Singh held that office till the 
9th April, 1965, when the institution of Governor replaced it. Dr. Singh then 
became the Governor of the state and remained so till March 1967.) 


It was on the 26th October, 1947, that Maharaja Hari Singh signed the 


3 There is some dispute about whether the Instrument was actually signed on the 


26th or the 27th October. 26th October is the date affixed on the document. Either 
way, it makes no material difference. 
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On January, 1, 1948, India requested the Security Council of the United 
Nations (UN) to ‘call upon Pakistan to put an end immediately to the giving 
of such assistance (to the invaders) which is an act of aggression against 
India’. 

The Sheikh became the Prime Minister of the state on the Sth March, 
1948. 

The tribal raiders continued to occupy parts of the state. They fought 
with the Indian Army till the Ist January, 1949, when India and Pakistan 
agreed on a cease-fire. By then the Indian army had succeeded in liberating 
several of the areas that the raiders had captured, notably much of Rajouri, 
Poonch, Leh and Kargil and all of Guréz and Kathua. 


The cease-fire meant that the areas that had not been liberated by then 
remained under Pakistani occupation. Indeed, on the 13th August, 1948, 
under the first basic, agreed resolution of the UNCIP (UN Commission for 
India and Pakistan), the respectively held areas of Kashmir were placed 
under the administration of India and Pakistan, pending a final resolution of 
the issue. 

Pakistan carved the territories administered by it into three parts. It calls 
the southernmost part ‘Azad Jamma and Kashmir’. This consists of the 
areas carved out of or bordering the Indian districts of Rajouri, Poonch, 
Jammt and Baramulla. It gifted a considerable chunk of Leh district to 
China, strengthening its credentials as the false mother. Pakistan calls the 
third portion, sliced out of Leh and Kargil, the Northern Areas. 


Pakistani establishment at cross-purposes 


The founder of Pakistan, Quaid-e-Azam Mohammad Ali Jinnah, was quite 
clear about Kashmir. He believed that the princely states of undivided India 
had the right to become independent countries, if they so desired. This 
applied to Kashmir as well. Mr. Jinnah said that Pakistan would have no 
objection to a Kashmir that was independent of both India and Pakistan. On 
this he was consistent. He said this several times in June and July 1947, as 
the President of the All India Muslim League. (See, for instance, the Dawn 
Karachi, dated the 18th June, 13th July and 31st July, 1947.) 

Mr. Jinnah then became the first Governor General of Pakistan. He held 
that office till his death on the 11th September, 1948. As long as he was 
alive, that was the line that his government took—for the record. The 
actions of his army were another matter altogether. 

However, shortly after the Quaid’s death the government of Pakistan did 
a volte face. On the 25th December, 1948, Mr. Zafarullah Khan, the foreign 
minister of Pakistan, wrote to the United Nations Commission for India and 
Pakistan (UNCIP) saying that Kashmir could accede either to India or te 
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Pakistan. This was the first occasion when Pakistan officially ruled out the 
‘third option,’ i.e. Kashmir’s independence. Ever since, Pakistan’s official 
stance has been that Kashmir is Pakistan’s ‘shah rag’ Gugular vein). Pakistan 
thus celebrated the birth anniversary of its founder by reversing his position 
on Kashmir. 


Why did the Indian army not recover the occupied territory? 


Countless Kashmiri (and right-wing Indian) intellectuals say that the Indian 
army could have easily recovered the territory annexed by Pakistan. They 
add that a certain politician prevented the army from doing so. The name 
of the politician depends on who is telling the story. Their theory runs thus, 
‘The people of ‘Azid Kashmir’ and the ‘Northern Areas’ are not ethnic 
Kashmiris. They mostly speak Paharhi (which is similar to Punjabi and 
Dogri) or Balti/ Sheena. If they had remained in the state, ethnic Kashmiris 
would have been reduced to a minority. The Paharhis, Dogras and Gujjars, 
who share a similar culture and languge, would have then formed the 
majority.’ Therefore, it was in the political interest of certain politicians to 
let Pakistan retain the areas that it had captured. The people of those areas 
did not speak Kashmiri anyway. 

In Pakistan, too, they believe that their brave soldiers could have ‘easily’ 
taken all of Jamma and Kashmir, but for their military elite. (In Pakistani 
demonology—and, indeed, reality—the generals inhabit the space that 
politicians occupy in India and the West.) H.A. War reflects the Pakistani 
point of view. He writes, ‘From October 1947 onwards the Pakistan- 
supported Azad Kashmir Forces [i.e. the tribesmen] were gaining ground 
and had come to the position of defeating the Indian Army from Poonch- 
Rajouri, Chhamb, Jangarh and Mendhar sides and could easily march towards 
Jammii city... Major General Akbar Khan, who was the Area Commander 
of the Pak(istani) Army [was shocked by the cease-fire and hence] hatched 
a conspiracy with the support of some top Army officers to overthrow [the 
Pakistani] government and continue war in J&K and conquer Kashmir. But 
Ayub Khan [who later became a Field Marshall] and some other Army 
officers foiled that conspiracy called “Rawalpindi conspiracy” and Major 
General Akbar Khan and others were arrested and Court Martialled.”* 

Historian C. Dasgupta has bad news for conspiracy theorists on all three 
sides. The villain, he writes, was not Pt. Nehru (leave alone Sheikh Abdullah 
or Ayub Khan) but Lord Mountbatten, the then Governor General of India. 
Even after India became independent it chose to retain, for a few years, the 


British heads of its army, air force and navy. Dasgupta’s revisionist account 
holds them, too, responsible. 


4 At least this account buries the fiction that it was a ‘spontaneous attack by some 
tribals.’ : 


ag 
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He writes that Pt. Nehru had come to the conclusion that, “the obvious 
course is to strike at [Pakistani] concentrations and lines of communications 
in Pakistan territory.” However, General Lockhart, the British Commander- 
in-Chief [C-in-C] of the Indian Army, ‘insisted that it would not be possible 
to expel the raiders from the Jehlum valley until the next spring. Moreover, 
the [defence] service chiefs and Mountbatten had effectively scuttled the 
government’s directive to employ the air force against the invaders along 
the border from Naushera to Muzaffarabad.’ Pt. Nehru had wanted the 
Indian Army to be ‘prepared to enter the Sialkot, Gujarat and Jehlum 
districts of Pakistan in order to deny the raiders the assistance they were 
getting at their bases. Mountbatten, in his capacity as chairman of the 
defence committee, stated flatly that no directive should be issued on these 
lines.’ Mountbatten’s motive, Mr. Dasgupta says, was ‘to avert a full- 
fledged war between India and Pakistan... in keeping with British policy.’ 

The Government of India further directed its army to recapture the 
territories that Pakistén had taken in the Muzaffarabad area. Nehru also 
wanted to invade Lahore, in order to make Pakistan give up its aggression. 
The British officers in the Indian army did not carry out any of these 
instructions. 

India did recapture several territories in Poonch, Rajourt and Karegil, 
especially Poonch town. Nehru did this by giving instructions directly to the 
field commanders, and bypassing the British service chiefs. 

To this day the Indian right continues to slam Pt. Nehru for having been 
a bleeding heart pinko because he took the Kashmir issue to the United 
Nations. He should have, instead, sent in the army to liberate the occupied 
areas, they feel. Dasgupta rescues Pt. Nehru from the still-furious right on 
this account as well. He says, ‘It was [Mountbatten] who had first proposed 
a UN-supervised plebiscite in Kashmir.’ 

Nehru resisted the idea of going to the UN. The British coaxed him by 
promising a ‘clear verdict’ in India’s favour. Nehru did not fall for the 
sweet talk and decided to go on an offensive, instead. 

According to Mr. Dasgupta, the British Prime Minister, Clement Attlee, 
then made a telephone call to Pt. Nehru and warned that it would “gravely 
Prejudice India’s case if it were to send its forces into Pakistan.” Dasgupta 
adds, ‘In the [UN] Security Council it soon became clear that India would 
face condemnation if it were to send its forces into Pakistan.’ 

Above all, ‘The new C-in-C, General Bacher [also a British national], 
confided to the US charge d’affaires that he had taken no steps to prepare 
the Indian army for a cross-border operation’. 
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Plebiscite and the UN Resolutions 


On the Sth January, 1949, the UN passed a resolution asking both countries 
to determine the wish of the people of the state. 


“These resolutions,” Pakistani analyst and parliamentarian M.P. Bhandara 
would later write, “contain the following provisions: The Pakistan Army will 
be totally withdrawn from all parts of Kashmir (as well as the mujahideen 
who were described as tribesmen in those days). India is not obliged to 
withdraw its Army in Kashmir in full. The plebiscite will be arranged and 
held by India for all practical purposes. 


“Is it conceivable that any Pakistan government would allow a plebiscite 
under these conditions? So why cry for a solution which is inherently 
unacceptable? In the very unlikely event of India agreeing to a plebiscite, we 
[Pakistan] will have to reject the UN resolutions on Kashmir as they stand.” 
(The Dawn, Karachi, Pakistan, August 1999.) 


Indeed, the mood in the state was so pro-India at the time that the 
plebiscite would have certainly gone in India’s favour. So, Pakistan prevented 
the plebiscite first by not withdrawing its forces to this day, and then by 
helping split the state into five parts. (Mr. Bhandara mentions only four. He 
probably counts ‘Azad Jammd and Kashmir’ and the ‘Northern Areas’ as 
one.) Incidentally, there is a sixth fragment, too. Hunza was merged with 
Pakistan-proper in 1974. 

Even the India-baiting, pro-Pakistan Alastair Lamb agrees that ‘In the 
early years of the dispute... a majority of the population of both Kashmir 
and Jammii provinces would, in fact, had they been given the chance to 
express their preferences, not have opted for union with Pakistan... [S]ome 
kind of association with the Indian republic would have been acceptable.’ 

The Princely state of Jamm(i and Kashmir had an area of 2,22,236 sq: 
km. It is now split into six units, which are almost impossible to unify. 
Pakistan has occupied 78,114 sq. km. which it has split into two parts. 
China is in occupation of 42,685 sq. km. which, again, is in two parts. 
37,555 sq.km. are in Aksai Chin, which China invaded in 1962, and 5,120 
sq-km. in the Shaksgam region “that was ceded by Pakistan to China” the 
next year. (The quote is from M.P. Bhandara, op cit. Mr. Bhandara lists this 


ruin “ne ‘ ‘reason(s) why the UN resolutions of 1948/ 49 are made obsolete 
by time.”) India administers 101,447 sq.km. 


5 : Rasool, quoting A.G. Noorani, says that ‘in actual practice Pakistan gained 
D square miles of territory in Shimshal valley.” He does not substantiate the 
claim. The important thing is that Pakistan has altered, perhaps irretrievably, the 


territories of the State as they had existed on 14 August 1947, making the UN 
resolution unimplementable. , 
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1950-53: Constitutional Ties 


The Constituent Assembly of newly independent India had been working on 
the Constitution of India. On the_17th October, 1949, it approved the 370th 
Article of this Constitution. This article governs the relationship of the Union 
of India with the State of Jamm & Kashmir. It guarantees J&K autonomy 
of a kind that no other Indian state enjoys. This was in fulfilment of the 
rights promised to the state in the Instrument of Accession. 

Above all, Article 370 gave Jamma & Kashmir alone among all Indian 
states the right to have a Constitution, and thus have a flag, of its own. It 
accepted that ‘the power of (the Indian) Parliament to make laws for the 
said State shall be limited’ by and large to ‘matters specified in the Instrument 
of Accession’. Till 1965, the state even had its own Prime Minister. 

In July 1950, Sheikh Muhammad Abdullah enacted the most revolutionary 
land reforms in the history of India. The proprietary rights of almost ten 
thousand absentee landlords were transferred to the tillers. No compensation 
was paid to the former landowners. (The Constitution of India, on the other 
hand, requires that compensation has necessarily to be paid.) More than 
sixty per cent of the population of Kashmir benefitted from these reforms. 

M. Brecher, a contemporary author, wrote in The Struggle for Kashmir 
(OUP, 1953), ‘The vast majority of Kashmiris have benfitted from these 
reforms and many of those interviewed expressed the fear that in Pakistan, 
where no comparable land reforms have taken place, the land given to them 
might be returned to the landlords... [Therefore,] the overwhelming majority 
[of Kashmiris] favour the continuation of the present pro-Indian Government 
of Jamma and Kashmir.’ 

(Over the next few years the governments of several important countries 
would accept this analysis. The first secretary of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union, Nikita Khrushchev, and the Soviet Prime Minister, Nikolay 
Bulganin, visited Srinagar on the 10th December, 1955. They said that the 
people of Kashmir had settled the Kashmir question and that Kashmir was 
one of the states of India. Three months later, on the 16th March, the 
Chinese premier Chou [Zhou] En Lai said much the same: that the people 
of Kashmir had already expressed their will regarding accession to India. 
Another seven months later, on the 17th November, 1956, the British Prime 
Minister, Clement Atlee, said, ‘Kashmir has definitely opted for union with 
India.’) 

Indeed, accession to Pakistan was not a desire expressed by any shade 
of political opinion in the state at the time. The pro-Pakistan Muslim 
Conference had a base only in the areas that are now in ‘Azad Jammd & 
Kashmir’. Mr. Mohiuddin Qarra left the ruling National Conference when 
the Sheikh did not include him in his cabinet. He alone would later speak 
up for Pakistan. 


.. 
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In July-August 1952, India’s Prime Minister, Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru, and 
the Prime Minister of the State, Sheikh Muhammad Abdullah, worked Out 
the historic Delhi Agreement. On the one hand this agreement spelt out the 
details of the state’s autonomy within the Union of India. On the other, it 
affirmed that Kashmir was an integral part of India. These details meant that 
several subjects that had not been conceded to the Union of India in the 
Instrument of Accession were granted now. The Sheikh announced this to 
a huge, cheering crowd at Srinagar’s Lal Chowk on the 26th July, 1952. 


1953-1975: The Sheikh’s Years of Wilderness 


However, things began to go wrong shortly thereafter. 


H.A. War tells it thus, ‘Sheikh [Muhammad] Abdullah realised [that the 
dilution of the State’s autonomy through the Delhi Agreement was a] legal 
blunder. [Therefore he] hesitated to give full effect to [the] Delhi Agreement 
of 1952. He insisted on [a] reconsideration and amendment of [the] Delhi 
Agreement but the New Delhi Govt. refused to do so and insisted on Sheikh 
[Muhammad] Abdullah to adhere to [the] already executed Delhi Agreement. 


Thus [a] controversy between Sheikh [Muhammad] Abdullah and Pt. Jawahar 
Lal Nehru started...’ 


On the 9th August, 1953, the Government of India advised Yuvraj Karan 
Singh, the Sadar-e-Riyasat, to remove Sheikh Abdullah from the post of 
Prime Minister, arrest him, and replace him with Bakhshi Ghulam Muhammad. 
Mirza Afzal Beg, who ranked second in the Sheikh’s cabinet, was also 
detained. The Bakhshi, too, was a ranking member of the cabinet. 


As mentioned, by now the Sheikh had acquired a near-messianic status 
among the people of Kashmir and Doda. Scheduled Caste Hindus of Jammd, 
too, were beholden to him. His land reforms had benefitted almost every 
single underclass rural family. So, when the Sheikh was arrested, his countless 
admirers organised angry demonstrations in various parts of Kashmir and 
Doda. I am told that for several months life in Kashmir came to a standstill 
and the valley and Doda became Virtually ungovernable. The State Government 
got its police to put down these agitations. Several dozen workers of the 
National Conference were killed in the process. (Records of those unfortunate 
months—as of the 1990s—are terribly biased. Some records exaggerate the 
death toll wildly. Others pretend that the transition of power from ue 
Sheikh to the Bakhshi was Mostly peaceful.) 

ee the arrest necessary?’ analyst V.N. Datta would later ask, adding 
that, Despite the long judicial Proceedings against the Sheikh, there was 
nothing to Prove his guilt, and the trial had to be called off, Eventually, 
Nehru had to intervene, and [in 1958] the Sheikh was released.’ 
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Upon the Sheikh’s arrest most members of the NC left the party. On the 
9th August, 1955, they formed the Plebiscite Front, with Mirza Afzal Beg 
as its President. (The Mirza had been released from prison earlier that year.) 
The Front wanted the people of the state to decide, through a plebiscite, 
about the political and constitutional future of the state. The Sheikh never 
formally became a member of the Front. (The Front was dissolved in 1975, 
when it converted itself back into the National Conference. It was not 
banned, except in 1971, because in the 1950s the Constitution of India did 
not outlaw even organisations demanding the secession of a state from the 
Union of India. The PF was asking for much less.) 


The Bakhshi became the head of what was left of the NC. 


A Plebiscite Administrator is appointed 


The Indian Prime Minister invited his Pakistani counterpart, Mr. Muhammad 
Ali Bogra, to New Delhi for negotiations. They isued a Joint Declaration in 
which it was agreed that a plebiscite administrator would be appointed in 
April 1954, to ascertain the views of the people of the state. 

The UN appointed Sir Owen Dixon as the administrator of the plebiscite. 
‘In the meantime,’ H.A. War adds, ‘the Pakistan government unwisely and 
prematurely involved herself in American-sponsored military pacts against 
the Soviet-Russia bloc and allowed her territory, including Gilgit [in POK] 
to be a base for the American army... This antagonised and enraged Soviet 
Russia. The result was that Soviet Russia vetoed the American sponsored 
resolutions for implementation of Plebiscite Resolutions... This is the 
fiundamental and starting point which gave diplomatic victory to India.’ 


An integral part of the Union of India 


Till 1956, India considered all of Jammd and Kashmir a disputed territory. 
Towards the end of that year a major change took place that, from India’s 
point of view, rendered UN resolutions on Kashmir irrelevant. On the 17th 
November, 1956, the Constituent Assembly of Jamma and Kashmir adopted 
and enacted the Constitution of Jamma and Kashmir. Section 3 of the 
State’s constitution said, “The State of Jamma and Kashmir is and shall be 
an integral part of the Union of India.’ 

Section 4 went on to add, ‘The territory of the State shall comprise all 
the territories which on the fifteenth day of August, 1947, were under the 
sovereignty or suzerainty of the Ruler of the State.’ 

With such unambiguous declarations by the Constituent Assembly of the 
State, India’s official stance on Kashmir changed. Thenceforth, India began 
to refer to Kashmir as its atoot afig (‘a part of the body that can not be 
severed’ or ‘integral part’). The dispute with Pakistan was now limited to 
the territories under its illegal occupation. 
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Dynamic/popular/incorruptible: but unrepresentative 


Between 1953 and 1975, the state had a succession of Prime/ Chief Ministers. 
(The Prime Minister of the state was renamed Chief Minister in April 1965.) 
The Bakhshi (1953-63), a former lieutenant of the Sheikh, was extremely 
popular, and effective. Aided by generous finances from Delhi,® he 
masterminded the rapid economic transformation of one of India’s three 
most backward states into one of its top ten states. He left behind what a 
journalist would later call ‘a whole range of developmental milestones.’ 
(Greater Kashmir, 3 Feb, 2003.) G.M. Sadiq (1964-71) was respected for 
his incorruptibility and his sense of fairplay and justice. 


However, no one, not even the ideological successors of these Chief 
Ministers, would accuse them or their governments of being representative. 
Nor do the state governments of that period have apologists left in any 
section of political opinion in the rest of India. Certainly not in the extreme 
right, nor even in the ruling elite of that era. 


Candidates representing the Sheikh boycotted all elections. (In 1971-72 
alone were they legally barred from contesting elections.) That was the 
main reason why the governments of that era were quite unrepresentative. 
Several Members of the Legislative Assembly (MLAs) of the State were 
known as ‘Khaliq-made MLAs.’ They owed their position not to the electorate 
but to Mr. Khaliq, a powerful local bureaucrat, who declared them ‘elected.’ 

The rigging of elections in Kashmir went beyond the crude casting of 
fake votes that takes place in, say, Pakistan or Bihar. In Kashmir such 
things were done with style and imagination. In 1971, a member of the 
Jamat-e-Islami decided to stand for elections to the national parliament from 
the Anafitnag constituency. This was an unprecedented decision for a Jamati. 
There was a huge groundswell of support for him. The main secular party 
knew that its candidate would lose. So it sent its workers in jeeps all over 
Anafitnag, claiming to be workers of the Jamat. They announced over 
megaphones that the Jamat had decided to boycott the 1971 elections as 
well. As a result most of the Jamat’s voters stayed at home and the secular 


party’s candidate won. (A ranking Kashmiri Congressman, who had taken 
part in this game, gave me these details.) 


6 In 2001, for instance, Delhi gave the State Rs.6,000 per capita. Of this almost 
half was Plan assistance. This is generous by any standards. It does not include 
what Delhi spends on the army and para- military forces in the State. Since 1990, 
J&K has been on a par with six other states singled out by the Government of 
India for the highest financial assistance. Between 1952 and 1989, too, it was in 
a favoured category, but normally seventh or eighth among the Indian states in 
terms of per capita assistance. In 1999- 2000, after a decade of militancy, of all 
Indian states J&K had the lowest number of people below the poverty line: 3.46 
lakh people (or 3.5% of the population). 
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And yet, as the 1967 and 1972 elections would later indicate, radically 
different points of view did get accommodated. At least some MLAs from 
the Valley (and most from Jammt and Ladakh) did represent their 
constituents. 

The Sheikh alternated between occasional spells of freedom and house 
arrest at places as far apart as Kud (Jamm{) and Ooty, a hill station in Tamil 
Nadu, between 1953 and 1975. 

He was released from ‘house arrest’ in 1958—for a while. After a short 
spell of freedom the Sheikh was detained again, this time for the Kashmir 
Conspiracy Case. He was accused of working for the secession of Kashmir 
from India. 

In October 1962, China invaded Ladakh and helped itself to 14,500 sq. 
miles of undefended Indian territory, including a lot of the stunning Pangong 
Lake. (That was an era of pacifism in Indian politics. India considered 
China not just a friend but a ‘brother’. So, it did not see the need to keep 
an army on its borders with China.) 

China coveted not just Indian Ladakh but also some parts of Ladakh that 
had been occupied illegally by Pakistan. So, the Eastern giant asked its 
vassal to cough up 5,130 sq. km. of Occupied Ladakh as a tribute. Pakistan 
obliged its overlord. Solomon would have summarily ejected Pakistan from 
his court for agreeing to carve up the baby. 

An event took place on the 27th December, 1963, that rocked the Valley, 
yes, to its very roots. It led to the first major mass demonstrations after the 
Accession of 1947. The holiest relic in the Valley, a hair from the beard of 
Prophet Muhammad, peace be on him, was stolen from Srinagar’s Hazratbal 
shrine. All shopkeepers pulled down their shutters and people hoisted black 
flags everywhere. Huge processions were taken out, mourning the loss of 
the much-loved relic. Thousands of people went about town demanding the 
immediate recovery of the relic and strict action against the culprits. 

Fortunately, the relic was recovered the next week and identified as 
genuine. Whoever had stolen it put it back where it belonged. Everyone has 
a good idea as to who the culprits were. However, they have not been 
identified officially. The theory is that a powerful but well-meaning person 
had ‘borrowed’ the relic for his seriously ill mother to see. Therefore, no 
one holds the act against him any more. 


The Sheikh visits Pakistan 

The political fallout of the Hazratbal incident was that Delhi released the 
Sheikh from detention. It knew that only he could soothe the inflamed 
passions. The Kashmir Conspiracy Case was withdrawn. Pt. Nehru requested 
the Sheik and Mirza Afzal Beg to”go to Pakistan to pave the way ae 
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settlement of the Kashmir issue. They did so in May 1964. However, Pt. 
Nehru died in New Delhi while the two Kashmiri leaders were in Pakistan, 
The Sheikh-Mirza visit was cut short. 


Sheikh Abdullah was arrested again after Pt. Nehru’s death. 
The 1965 War 


Once in every few years since its creation, Pakistan has tried to annex 
Kashmir. International opinion (and law) being what it is, it is not possible 
for Pakistan to send in its army. Not openly at least. So, its army trains 
unemployed rural Pakistanis, arms them and sends them into India. If they 
win, good for Pakistan, which then takes over the cantured territories. If 
they don’t, deny that you’ve got anything to do with them. Total deniability, 
Low cost. 

In August 1965, Pakistan did it again. President Ayub Khan directed 
General Musa to ‘defreeze Kashmir problem... and bring India to conference 
table.’ He really believed (as did his successors in 1999) that India would 
take the Pakistani attack lying down. His directive to Musa said, ‘As a 
general rule Hindu morale would not stand more than a couple of hard 
blows delivered at the right time and place.’ 

‘On the night of August 5/6, 1965, hundreds of armed men crossed the 


cease-fire line from Pakistan-controlled Kashmir to the Indian side.’ 


(Cloughley, The Pakistani Army: Wars and Insurrections.) Arif Jamal (The 
News, Pakistan, the 11th July, 


1999) adds, ‘Pakistan’s aggression in Kashmir, 
7 named Operation Gibralter [sic], precipitated [the] Indian attack on 
akistan.’ 


Lal Din, a Muslim Gujjar who was later awarded the ‘Padma Shri’, was 
the first to alert the Indian government about the infiltration. Thousands of 
other nameless Muslims gave the Indian forces clues about where the 


Pakistanis were hiding. This greatly helped the Indian forces in their efforts 
to flush the infi 


Itrators out. Pakistan imposed yet another pointless war that 
resulted, on the 11th September, in a U.N.-brokered cease-fire, The Indian 
Army conquered 


; Pakistani territory, among other places, in the Lahore and 
Sialkote sectors. Pakistan had a clear edge in Jammd district. 


7 ‘For long Pakistan was the belli 
Pakistani columnist A: 
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Who won? The Pakistanis genuinely believe that they did. They even 
have a Victory Day to celebrate their ‘victory’ in that war. Western writers 
like Christina Lamb (Waiting for Allah) say that Pakistan lost. Jamal writes, 
“(Cloughley) stops short of declaring the September 1965 war as a defeat 
for Pakistan because “both countries’ economies were badly affected and 
their defence forces suffered severe blows”.’ 

H.A. War sums up the result thus, ‘India invaded Lahore, Sialkote, Sind, 
etc. Pakistan had a narrow escape from annihilation through the historical 
bravery and unity of [the Pakistani] Army and Punjabi civil population.’ 
(H.A. War was a founder member of Kashmir’s Islamic Students League, 
many members of which later became militants. His politics have been 
anything but pro-India.) 


The Tashkent Agreement 


A peace conference was convened in Tashkent (then in the Soviet Union) 
in January 1966. According to the Tashkent Agreement, which India and 
Pakistan signed, both countries would withdraw their forces to the “Cease- 
fire Line’ of 1949. 

The Pakistani scholar F.S. Aijazuddin recalls, “At Tashkent, the talks 
between Nehru’s successor [as Prime Minister of India] Lal Bahadur Shastri 
and [the Pakistani President, Field Marshall] Ayub Khan were on the verge 
of collapse on the morning of January 10, 1966, until they were rescued 
by the [Soviet] Premier Kosygin who shuttled the whole day between the 
two intransigent leaders until they reached a compromise... 

“Shastri conceded an adjustment on the cease-fire line and the cession 
of some areas to Pakistan. Ayub Khan held back his consent and said he 
would give his reply later. The same night Shastri died and with him hopes 
of any settlement, however partial.” (The Dawn, Karachi, Pakistan, August 
1999.) 

All the same, on the 25th February, 1966, India returned to Pakistan all 
the territories that it had conquered during the 1965 war. 


The Changing Fortunes of the PF 
Pakistan’s lack of success in the 1965 war demoralised a section of the 
Plebiscite Front (PF). Mr. Ali Muhammad Naik, who was the General 
Secretary of the PF, and other like-minded members felt that the Front 
ought to stop boycotting elections to the State Assembly. Two of them 
contested the 1967 elections. Both won. However, the Sheikh and Mr. Beg 
did not approve. They expelled Mr. Naik and his followers from the PF. 
Around then a Kashmiri Pandit girl, Parmeshwari, got married to a 
Muslim. This enraged the Kashmiri Pandits. They launched the most intense 
agitation that the Valley had seen since 1963. The situation threatened to get 
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out of hand. A violent clash between the hotheads of the two communities 
was feared. The PF, which had a huge following among the masses, helped 
the Sadiq government maintain the peace. As a token of its gratitude, the 
government removed the restrictions that it had placed on the movements 
of the Sheikh and Mr. Beg. 


Accommodating Political Diversity 


Pakistan, as mentioned, had no noticeable political support in the state. Till 
1968, that is. The Sheikh was released from house arrest that year. Some 
Delhi-based lawyers helped organise in Srinagar a meeting of all the political 
parties of the state. The State People’s Convention was held at the Mujahid 
Manzil, the Headquarters of the National Conference. 


At the conference, Bakhshi Ghulam Muhammad forcefully recommended 
that the state remain within India. A number of delegates, led by Abdul 
Rashid Shah, an advocate, asked for a plebiscite to be held to find out what 
the people of the state wanted. Among those who supported India were 
Maulana Masoodi and Ghulam Mohiuddin Qarra. 


Pakistan received political support from a single delegate. Syed Ali Shah 
Geelani of the Jamat-e-Islami, a right wing Islamic organisation, said that 
he favoured the accession of Kashmir to Pakistan. 

And yet the idea of Pakistan was soon forgotten, at least for a while. Till 
then the Jamat-e-Islami had not participated in any elections, in India or 
Pakistan. However, Mr. Geelani and fellow Jamatis from Kashmir decided 
to contest the 1972 elections to the Jammi and Kashmir Legislative 
Assembly. Three stalwarts of the party, including Mr. Geelani, won. All 
three took the oath of allegiance to the Constitution of India when they 
entered the Assembly. They functioned as legislators for the entire five-year 


term of the Assembly. (Mr. Geelani later won from the Sopore constituency 
in 1977 and 1987 as well.) 


The 1971 War/The Hijacking of the ‘Ganga’ 


On the 13th January, 1971, the state police discovered the existence of @ 
secessionist organisation called Al Fateh. The organisation was never heard 
of thereafter. This was the first time that an organised group, though short- 
lived, was found to be working for the secession of the state from India. 

Later that month, on the 30th, Ganga, an Indian Airlines (IA) Fokker 
Friendship aeroplane flying from Srinagar to Jammai was hijacked to Lahore. 
The hijackers claimed to be Kashmiri militants. The hijacking resulted in @ 
strange, childish euphoria and excitement in Pakistan. Instead of arresting 


the hijackers immediately, the authorities in Lahore egged them on to blow 
up the plane. 
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Hashim Quréshi, who led the hijackers, had gone over to Pakistan in 
April 1970. Once there, Maqbool Bhatt, the leader of the Jamma and Kashmir 
Liberation Front (JKLF), trained Quréshi for the hijacking. According to 
Quréshi, ‘as soon as he and other hijackers forced the aircraft to land at 
Lahore, he was contacted by SSP [chief of district police] Lahore Sardar 
Vakil who asked him to burn the plane. According to [Quréshi], Major 
Rahim of ISI [Inter Services Intelligence] and K.H. Khursheed, former 
President of Pakistan-occupied-Kashmir, former president of the Bar at 
Supreme Court of Pakistan and onetime private secretary to Mohammad Ali 
Jinnah, were witness to how SSP Lahore motivated him to burn the plane.’ 
Quréshi added, *[The SSP] told us that it was Maqbool Bhat’s order to burn 
the plane. We acted accordingly. However, when later Bhat met us at the 
Lahore airport, he said that he had not conveyed any such orders.’ (Both 
quotes are from the Daily Excelsior, Jamm6, the 18th January, 2001.) 

In January 1971, Qamar Ali Gilani was the Deputy Superintendent of 
Police, Cantonment, Lahore. A few days after Mr. Quréshi’s confession, 
Mr. Gilani told the Pakistani daily Jang that it was he who had set the 
Ganga on fire, ‘on orders.’ (The Times of India, February 6, 2001.) The 
Chairman of the JKLF, Mr. Amanullah Khan, has written in his autobiography 
that the Pakistani establishment had manipulated Maqbool Bhatt, that the 
JKLF had indeed hijacked Ganga and that the hijacking and blowing up of 
the Ganga were mistakes. 

One should read the Pakistani newspapers of the days following the 
blowing up to see how thrilled most Pakistanis, leaders as well as ordinary 
folk, were when the Indian plane went up in flames. You simply won’t miss 
the glee on the faces of senior Pakistani officials and leaders in photographs 
of the incident. It was as if Pakistan had won a major cricket victory (or 
a minor battle) against India. 

At the time Pakistan had two wings, West and East, with India in 
between. Pakistani aeroplanes, civil as well as military, would fly between 
the two wings over thousands of miles of India. When some Pakistanis 
destroyed the IA plane, India retaliated by banning flights between West and 
East Pakistan through Indian airspace. After that the only way that Pakistan 
could send troops, guns or even supplies from West to East Pakistan was 
by refuelling its aircraft in Sri Lanka. This was very expensive and 
inconvenient for it. Which is why Pakistan has been trying to disown the 
blowing up of the IA plane ever since. 

There are two other reasons why Pakistan has been blaming the JKLF 
entirely for that incident. : 

Pakistan has split Occupied Kashmir into two: Azad Jammé and Kashmir 
(the occupied parts of Rajouri, Poonch, Mirpur and Muzaffarabad) and the 
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Northern Areas (mainly occupied Kargil). Mr. Amanullah Khan be 
Gilgit, which is in the Northern Areas. He consistently Opposed the 
of the NAs from AJK. Among other things, if he had accepted this 
then, by the Pakistani government’s definition, he ceased to be a 
Secondly, Maqbool Bhatt stood for an independent, reunited Ja 
Kashmir. He opposed the State’s accession to Pakistan. 


Pakistan was rattled by Bhatt and Khan’s positions on these two issues, 
The disastrous blowing up of the Ganga came in as a handy excuse for 
Pakistan to distance itself from Bhatt, Khan and Quréshi, 

And yet Mr. Zulfiqar Ali Bhutto was one of the leaders present at the 
Lahore airport to cheer the hijackers on. Khursheed and Magqbool Bhatt 
were also there. Bhutto’s party had just won the elections in West Pakistan, 
He was not only attempting to become the Prime Minister of the country 


(which he later did), he was the civilian with the greatest influence on the 
then military government of Pakistan, 


longed to 
delinkin 

delinking 
Kashmir, 
mma and 


By then a secessionist movement was brewing in East Pakistan. ‘The 
[Pakistani] Army thought it could subdue the ‘Bingos’ [Bengalis] by a mass 
Slaughter [of “several hundreds of thousands of Bengalis”]. India only 
exploited the weakness of Pakistan.’ (Jamal op. cit. in single quotes, Cloughley 
in double.) 

This resulted in Pakistan and India going to w 
3rd December, 1971. There was war on the Jar 
cease-fire line, too. Jamma was attacked. On 


Pakistani army in its eastern wing surrendered to In 
Bangladesh. The ban on the fli 


was one of the factors that 


ar for a third time, on the 
nmi and Kashmir border! 
the 16th December, the 
dia. Kast Pakistan became 
ght of Pakistani acroplanes over Indian territory 
Contributed to the Pakistani defeat. 

The Simla Agreement 

India now held ninety-three thousand Pakistani offi cers and soldiers in ifs 
prisons. The Prime Ministers of India and Pakistan, Indira Gandhi and 
Zulfigar Ali Bhutto, met at Simla (as it was then spelt) in July 1972, 
‘establish durable peace in the sub-continent’. Mr, Bhutto’s daughter, Benazir, 
then a student, acco 
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Within India there was unanimity that India should use this bargaining 
chip for ‘a final settlement of Jammd and Kashmir’. The only differences 
were on what that settlement should have been. The right wanted Pakistan 
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to return to India the areas of Jamméi and Kashmir under its occupation in 
return for its men. Saner Indians merely wanted to convert the ‘line of 
contro! [LOC] resulting from the cease-fire of December 17, 1971’ into an 
international border. (By 1999 almost the entire world would agree that this 
was the only possible solution: each country would keep what it had and 
stop coveting what the other administered.) 

Mr. Bhutto pleaded with Mrs. Gandhi not to treat Pakistan as a vanquished 
country, but to give him an agreement that he could sell at home. The 
historic Simla Agreement was signed on July 3, 1972. It accommodated 
Mr. Bhutto’s plea so completely that, as Benazir would note, the jubilant 
Pakistani negotiators cried out, ‘Larhka hua hai.’ (‘Rejoice, for a son is 
born.’ In much of sexist South Asia the birth of a daughter is bad news.) 
Moderate Indians had prevailed. 

The Simla Agreement made two things clear: 

a) ‘The two countries are resolved to settle their differences by 
peaceful means through bilateral negotiations.’ 

However, no sooner had the Simla Agreement been signed than it became 
a matter of state policy in Pakistan to ‘internationalise’ Kashmir. There is 


no sense of guilt or shame in that country for having gone back on 4 


India had in its power to impose. 
b) ‘In Jammd and Kashmir (the LOC) shall be respected Sy 30th 
sides without prejudice to the recognised position ther ade: 
Neither side will seek to alter it unilaterally, irrespective of mumuai 
differences and legal interpretations. Both sides fortier underaxe 
to refrain from the threat or the use of force in violation ar ins 

line.” 

This is another clause that Pakistan has been viel 
brutally: through the reign of terror that it masterm 
1990s and through its self-destructive aggression in K : 
even doves like this writer (with all my love for the peegle anc suittures at: 
Pakistan) wonder if there’s any point in ever entering = ma 
Pakistan, considering that it will not be honoured 22 

_Nationalistic Indians often claim that there was 2 
Simla Agreement, solving the Kashmir problem ove “ih Sere ees 
no need for a secret clause when two phrases said it 2: Hau DREHTES 
to the recognised position of either side’ and “neither So WH] OLA] Bw 
[the LOC] unilaterally’. In plain English they mean WAX Was. Gandhi ac 
Mr. Bhutto had explicitly, in writing, agreed that 2 Pada WHY RVEp THe 
parts of the state that it had and Pakistan woukd retain GR Brees FNC 
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occupied; and ii) the LOC would be as inviolable as an international border 
without calling it that. 


The PF Clarifies its Stand 


The wildly popular Sheikh Abdullah had been dismissed from office and 
placed under arrest in 1953. This divided thinking Kashmir into three broad 
groups: pro-India, pro-independence and pro-Pakistan. But after the breakup 
of Pakistan, many who had thitherto favoured the secession of Kashmir 
from India began to reconsider their stand. 


H.A. War writes, ‘After [Pakistan’s defeat in the] 1971 war, the upper 
rank and file of the Plebiscite Front, except the extremist lobby, got 
disappointed and managed to persuade Sheikh [Muhammad] Abdullah... [to] 
seek a solution within the sovereignty of India. Consequently, on the directions 
of Sheikh [Muhammad] Abdullah, the president of Plebiscite Front Mirza 
Afzal [Beg] issued a policy statement from New Delhi on Sth February, 
1972, declaring that “there was no dispute about accession of the J&K state 
with India. The dispute was only with regard to [the] quantum of accession.” 


The Return of the Sheikh (1975-82) 


On the 10th November 1973, the Sheikh, now finally out of prison, reminded 
everyone that Kashmir’s accession to India was final. 


Like the false mother that it was, Pakistan continued to chop up the state. 
The fabled Hunza, where life expectancy is among the highest in the world, 
was one of the territories that Maj. Brown had gifted to Pakistan in 1947. 
On the 24th September, 1974, Pakistan sliced Hunza out of the so-called 
Northern Areas and merged it with Pakistan-proper. 


Around the same time G. Parthsarathy and Mirza Afzal Beg were working 
out the details of a final settlement of the Kashmir issue. They represented 
the Indian Prime Minister, Mrs Indira Gandhi, and the Sheikh respectively: 
Their ‘Agreed Conclusions’ were finalised on the 13th November, 1974: 

Each day that the Kashmiris were denied control of their own destiny 
through leaders of their choice bred disaffection among the people of Kashmir 
against the Indian State. It also brought into question the legitimacy of the 
men who were ruling the state. Fortunately, these men had the wisdom aa 
accept as much—that the Sheikh was the true representative of Kashmit, 
not they. 

On the 24th February, 1975, Syed Mir Qasim resigned from the office 
of Chief Minister. His party, the Indian National Congress, had a majority 
both in the National Parliament and in the State Assembly. Its Jamméo am 


Kashmir unit invited Sheikh Abdullah to become the Chief Minister. The 
Sheikh assumed office the next day. 
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The executive committee of the Plediscite Front met for the last time in 
July 1975. This was at the Mujahid Manzil. The Sheikh and the Mirza 
wound up the Front and reverted to the National Conference. 

On the 15th August, 1975, the Indian Independence Day was celebrated 
in the state as never before. The Sheikh mobilised his extensive cadres to 
ensure this. At rallies everywhere there were cries of ‘Azad Hindustan 
Zindabad’ (‘Long live independent India’-this being the state’s equivalent of 
‘Jai Hind’). The Kashmiris once again affirmed that they were Indians, and 
by choice. The Kashmir issue had been resolved. Well, at least for a while. 

During the next two years the Sheikh effected some major administrative 
reforms. The most revolutionary of these is called Single Line Administration. 
This gave district administrators the power to decide on all district-level 
matters on their own. They no longer had to consult (or get the approval 
of) the state capital on most matters. 

However, on the 25th March, 1977, the Congress withdrew its support. 
For the first time after 1947, the state came to be ruled by its Governor, 
who is a nominee of New Delhi. The Governor, L.K. Jha, ordered that 
elections to the state legislative assembly would be held on the 30th June. 


The Janata Party had just been voted to power at the Centre (New: Delhi) 
and in several North Indian states, riding an unprecedented wave of popularity. 
This wave extended to parts of Jammf province as well. In Kashmir, the 
Awami Action Committee of the Mir Waiz decided to support the party. 
The Janata Party was now poised to do extremely well throughout the state. 

Just then the Sheikh fell ill. Some top-rung leaders of the Janata Party 
visited Srinagar to canvas for their party. They harmed their party’s chances 
by not calling on the ailing Sheikh and by making some insensitive comments. 
The day before the elections a rumour electrified the Valley: the Sheikh was 
dead and his body was lying in state on slabs of ice. Even people who did 
not support the Sheikh plunged into mourning. An enormous ‘sympathy- 
wave’ arose overnight. 

The Sheikh swept the 1977 elections. These elections were considered 
the fairest to have been heid in the state till then. This fairness weaned even 
more people away from the pro-independence/ pro-Pakistan schools of 
thought. When Pakistan executed its own democratically elected Prime 
Minister, Zulfiqar Ali Bhutto, in 1979, there were widespread anti-Pakistan 
demonstrations and some anti-Jamat-e-Islami riots in Kashmir. It might not 
be an exaggeration to say that between then and 1984 it was difficult pp 
Meet anyone in Kashmir who seriously considered leaving India. Pakistan's 
stock was at an all time low in the Valley. 

The Sheikh continued to introduce more far-reaching reforms, notably 
the Agrarian Reforms (Amendment) Act of 1978, whick put more restrictions 
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on absentee landlords. During the period 1953-75, the state had been ruled 
by persons who might not necessarily have been the first choice of the 
people. Therefore, to keep the public in good humour, the government 
started selling rice and other rations at a fraction of their real cost, wel} 
below the price charged elsewhere in India. Many self-respecting Kashmiris 
saw this as an attempt to purchase their silence and, thus, peace. Sheikh 
Abdullah had the courage to abolish this subsidy, at the risk of becoming 
unpopular. 


The Sheikh died on the 8th September, 1982. Radio Pakistan treated his 
death as a minor item and not the main, or even the second, lead of the day, 


1983-1989: Dishonouring the people’s verdict again 


Upon the Sheikh’s death, the NC unanimously elected his son, Dr. Farooq 
Abdullah, as Chief Minister. The people of all regions of the state 
enthusiastically endorsed this decision through the elections of June 1983. 
In Jammii province, the NC, led by Dr. Farooq, won 22% of the votes 
polled, twice as many as what it had in the previous election. The 1983 
elections to the state legislative assembly, like the 1980 elections for the 
national parliament, were generally considered free and fair. 


However, Dr. Farooq’s overwhelming majority in the state assembly was 
of no use. From the beginning of 1984, the local press was full of reports 
that Delhi was trying to get Dr. Farooq’s legislators to defect. On Sunday 
the 2nd July, 1984, Dr. Farooq went to Gulmarg for a couple of hours with 
his family and film actress Shabana Azmi. During those few, brief hours his 
brother-in-law, G.M. Shah, was installed as the Chief Minister of the state. 
Mr. Shah and a few NC legislators had joined forces with the state unit of 
the Indian National Congress. Together they managed to put together the 
number of legislators required to get Dr. Farooq dismissed. 

The government knew that there would be a violent response from the 
people. So it deployed para-military forces all over Srinagar and some major 
towns. However, such was the people’s anger that the forces were not 
sufficient to control the situation. Between the 2nd July and the end 0 
October, when government offices shifted to Jammd for the winters, sever 
parts of Srinagar could only be ruled by imposing curfew there. 

Anti-India sentiments, which had almost vanished in the nine preceding 
years, made a modest comeback. 

Alienation 


Added to this was the feeling among Kashmiri Muslims that the Government. 
of India was discriminating against them in matters of employment. 0. 
Gauhar writes that in 1976 ‘1 convinced... [the then Union] Minister a 
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Information and Broadcasting about the disproportionate bulk recruited from 
the Kashmiri Pandit minority, constituting less than 5 per cent of the entire 
population, especially in the State branches of the I&B Ministry.’ At that 
time, of the employees of certain Government of India departments in 
Kashmir, 58 per cent were Kashmiri Pandits and 36 per cent were Muslims. 
Of these 36 per cent, the biggest chunk, according to Gauhar, were peons 
and others in the lowest rungs. (‘Undue encouragement to Pandits irritated 
Muslims,’ by B.L. Kak, Daily Excelsior, Jammi, March 24, 2001. Kak has 
quoted from a book published by Gauhar in 2001.) 

Part of the explanation lay in the difference in literacy levels. The tiny 
Kashmiri Pandit community is almost entirely literate. Literacy among the 
Muslims ranged between Budgém’s 18% and Srinagar’s 34% even in 1981. 
In the pericd covered by Gauhar (1947 to 1976) it was much worse. And 
yet there can be no explanation other than Gauhar’s for the glaring under- 
representation of Muslims in post offices, in the office of the Accountant 
General and several other central departments. In several offices, recruitment 
was made for considerations other than merit. 

In 1990, the greater part of the Kashmiri Pandit community migrated 
from Kashmir to Jammd and other parts of India. The working of post 
offices in particular was crippled for several years after that. 

Employment under the Government of India accounts for a very small 
fraction of total government employment. The overwhelming bulk is under 
the state government. Gauhar notes that ‘two high-powered committees 
headed by retired chief justices of India were appointed to probe and 
suggest measures when the Pandit community alleged discrimination [against 
the Hindus by the Muslim-majority state government].’ 


Pakistan makes another effort to stir things up 


Certain elements in the government of Pakistan started preparing to launch 
a militant movement in Kashmir in 1984, if not even before. This is becoming 
clear from newspaper reports and memoirs published in Pakistan in the 
1990s and the early 21° century. Hashim Quréshi had hijacked the ‘Ganga’ 
to Pakistan in 1971. He spent the next several years in that country. He 
writes, ‘In 1984, ISI [Pakistani intelligence] Generals and Brigadiers 
approached me [and said], “Get us young people for training from the 
Valley so that they could fight India on their return.” 

Quréshi says that he snubbed the ISI. However, the agency began to 
train others 


8 Quréshi, Hashim, Kashmir: The unveiling of truth! (1999), Jeddajuhd Publications, 


40 Abbot Road, Lahore, Pakistan. 
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The Muslim United Front 


By 1986, there was not a single person in Delhi's political estab 
who approved of Dr. Farooq’s dismissal. So, in March 1986, the 
which then ruled India, decided to discontinue its support to 
Shah. For the second time the state came to be ruled by its Governor. Six 
months later, Governor’s Rule was replaced, for the first time in the history 
of the state, by the rule of the President of India. (The law requires this.) 
However, President’s Rule lasted just two months. 


Hilal Ahmad War was one of the founder-members of the Muslim United 
Front [MUF]. He recalls, ‘After the dismissal of G.M. Shah’s Govt., the 
Muslim United Front came into existence in 1986, comprising various anti- 
India parties. The soul and force of MUF was [the] Islamic Students 
League [ISL]. [The] prominent stalwarts of [the League] were Hilal Ahmad 
War, Jameel Ahmad War, M. Yaseen Malik, Ashfaq Majeed Wani, Mushtaq 
il Islam, Firdous Ahmad, Fayaz Gandroo and Mohd. Hanief Gola. When the 
MUF decided to contest [the] 1987 Assembly Elections it was ISL that had 
the honour and capacity of commanding the field of elections...’ 


The 1987 Elections 


The Prime Minister of India, Rajiv Gandhi, and Dr. Farooq Abdullah entered 
into what is known as the ‘Rajiv-Faroog Accord’. On the 7'" November, 
1986, their parties, the Indian National Congress and the National Conference, 
formed a coalition government in the state. Dr. Abdullah was its head. 
In March 1987, the two Parties contested elections together, as coalition 
partners and friends. They won 63 of the 76 seats in the state Assembly. 
In the 1983 elections the NC had won almost two-thirds of all the votes 
cast in the Valley. The Congress got almost all the rest. So, theoretically, 


if these {wo parties, both secular and pro-India, were on the same side in 
an election, they should have polled around 95% of all votes. 
That did not happen, T, 


votes than the NC had w 
The NC-Congress alliance 


lishment 
Congress, 
Mr. GM, 


left to vote for. They expres i : 
these parties by voting for th 
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important portfolios in the Council of Ministers of the Govt. of India. 
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The Muslim United Front (MUF) received almost all the anti-NC-Congress 
votes of the Valley. So, clearly these elections were generally fair. The MUF 
won only four seats. This was partly because in the Indo-British system the 
number of seats that a party wins is never in the same proportion as the 
votes that it gets. 

However, doubts were expressed about the fairness of elections to four 
or five (maybe, six) seats in the Valley. Most analysts feel that even if the 
NC-Congress alliance had lost all these seats it would still have had a 
comfortable majority in the state assembly. The MUF actually won four 
seats. If it had won all the disputed seats, the MUF would have had between 
eight and ten members in a house of 76. MUF’s own supporters feel that 
they could have won fifteen. 

H.A. War writes, ‘[The Islamic Students League] projected Syed [Yusuf 
Shah] (the present chief of H.M.) on the political scene as the candidate of 
the MUF from the Amira Kadal constituency. [But the government] resorted 
to unprecedented rigging and converted [the] defeat [of its candidates] into 
victory... The result was that the youth of Kashmir lost faith in normal 
democratic methods to change the entire undemocratic political scenario in 
Kashmir.’ 

Syed Yusuf Shah went on to become the head of the Hizb-ul-Mujahideen 
(HM), under the name of Syed Salahuddin. For much of the 1990s, the HM 
was, in terms of hardware and firepower, the main militant organisation in 
the state. Yaseen Malik and Ashfaq Majeed Wani, leading meinbers of the 
ISL, would later join the top leadership of the Jamma and Kashmir Liberation 
Front. 


1989-2003: The Government 


In 1988, Kashmir caught the first glimpse of what was to develop into a 
violent militant movement. It was masterminded, aided and, after 1995, 
increasingly manned by Pakistani nationals. 

In January 1990, the elected National Conference-Congress coalition 
resigned office, more than three years ahead of schedule. From then to 
October 1996, Governors appointed by the Government of India administered 
the state. 

Elections to the state Assembly were next held in September-October 
1996. The National Conference, headed by Dr. Farooq Abdullah, won more 
than two-thirds of the seats. 

In the elections of 2002, the people of the state delivered a mixed verdict. 
The NC, the Congress and the PDP (People’s Democratic Party) emerged 
as the top three political parties, in that order. No party could win enough 
Seats to form a government on its own. 


>. 
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So, the Congress, the PDP and a large number of independent legislators 
got together to form a coalition government, with Mufti Mohammad Sayeed 
as the Chief Minister. Mr. Sayeed had been India’s Home Minister (the 
highest rank in the country, after the Prime Minister) in the Janata Dal 
government of 1990. 


1989-2004: Pakistan’s Role 


The Western media went into a strange denial about Pakistan’s role in the 
violence. The correspondents of at least two major Western publications 
would come over to my house in Srinagar, dine with me, tell me about their 
last visit to Pakistan and give me precise details about Pakistan’s involvement. 
But none of this would get reflected in their reports. 


In 1995, some Pakistani nationals, Punjabis at that, abducted six Western 
tourists. They wanted to get their leader, who was from an elite Lahore 
family, released from an Indian jail. One of the American hostages gave his 
captors the slip. This should have been major news and (may be a Hollywood 
film) all over the world: the gutsy American who got away. He provided 
details about the identities (and nationality) of the militants. And yet, barring 
a small newspaper from his hometown, not a single major Western 
organisation chose to cover his escape or his revelations. One of the 
aforementioned Western correspondents described the kidnappers as 


‘Kashmiri separatists’ in her reports. And yet it was she who had told me 


that they were Pakistani Punjabis. She had also given me details about their 
Lahore-based organis 


ation, down to its exact location. 
The BBC carried hundreds of dishonest reports about the goings on, 


especially in its Urdu radio service, which was then the single most powerful 
media outlet in Kashmir.'° The Most extreme example of its blatant bias was 
when the revered Tsrar- 


i-Sharief shrine was burnt. BBC Word television 
showed a clip of a Russian helicopter flying over a town in Chechnya but 
claimed that it was an Indian helicopter flying over Tsrar-i-Sharief. This 
item, shown several times that morning, was used by the Pakistani propaganda 


» too, has a limited reach. 


ark Tully, had such a legendary stature in the entire 
state that I once wrote a Piece titled ‘The Deification of Mark Tully [in J&K]. 
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machinery to spread the rumour that the helicopter had been used to spray 
gunpowder on the holy shrine, in order to set it on fire later. As part of the 
same conspiracy, a Jammi-based newspaper'! carried a similar story the 
same day. Therefore, BBC’s blatant lie was no accidental slip-up as it later 
tried to claim. 

However, by the mid-1990s Western governments started indicating to 
Pakistan that they did not approve of what it was doing in Kashmir. Almost 
on cue, the Western media started carrying exposés of Pakistan’s role. 

Time magazine, for instance, wrote, ‘[I]n the first half of the 1990s, 
Kashmiris themselves provided the steam in the anti-Indian militant movement. 
They were disorganized [No, they weren’t-PD.] and willing to murder, but 
passionate and anxious to plead their nationalist cause with the outside 
world. 

‘Today, however, India’s charge [that ‘Pakistan fomented the entire 
problem’] rings a lot truer. Despite a decade of denials-Islamabad insists it 
provides only diplomatic, moral and political support, not training or tangible 
aid-Pakistan is fueling [sic] militant activity in Kashmir. Of the five main 
militant groups operating in Kashmir, four are based in Pakistan, where 
open recruiting and fund raising are commonplace. [The article does not say 
which the fifth group is-PD.] Training of militants is also done on Pakistani 
soil. The Pakistani military is deeply involved, especially in the smuggling of 
anti-India militants across the Line of Control. 

‘Militant groups have roots all over Pakistan, from their well-equipped 
training centres in Muzaffarabad... and the country’s North-West Frontier 
Province to the nice, middle-class houses in Lahore and Islamabad. Those 
houses may look no different from their neighbors [sic] at first glance, but 
what about the strange antennas on the roofs, the international phone lines 
and the transient occupants with unkempt hair, camouflage jackets and 
hiking boots?"(“Inside Jehad”, TIME, February 1, 2001.) 


1980s-2004: The changing pattern of Pakistan’s involvement 


After the murder of Indian diplomat Ravinder Mhatré and the execution of 
JKLF activist Maqbool Butt, both in February 1984, the Jammd and Kashmir 
Liberation Front (JKLF) occupied the centrestage for several years. Pakistan’s 
Inter Services Intelligence (ISI) supported the JKLF throughout the 1980s. 

However, once Pakistan realised that the JKLF wanted a Kashmir that 
was independent of Pakistan, their ardour for this organisation was suddenly 
cut short. This was around early 1990. The naive believe that this was 


11 This newspaper was, till then, the biggest selling English-language lage in 
the state. Again, because of its credibility problem it has dropped to the number 


four position, rejected by the very audience that it had tried to pander to. 
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because the ISI preferred the pro-Pakistan Hizb-ul-Mujahideen (HM/Hizb) 
instead. A friend, who is as perceptive a Pakistan-watcher as he jg an 
omithologist, says that Pakistan’s support for militancy in Kashmir has 
always been based on its own internal politics. 

In 1990, Ms. Benazir Bhutto was elected the Prime Minister of Pakistan 
with the support of the Jama’at-é-Ulema-é-Islam (JUI). This party subscribes 
to a conservative interpretation of Islam. It is based in Pakistaén’s North 
West Frontier Province (NWFP). At the time it was led by Maulana-Faz- 
ur-Rehm4n. (The main JUI still is.) Till 1990, it was oriented towards the 
‘jehdd’ in Afghanistan alone. Kashmir was not on its horizon. The JUI was 
too busy setting up Islamic madarasds in the NWFP. These seminaries 
produced the students (/dlibs) who went on to form Afghanistan’s Taliban. 

Once the JUI became a part of Pakistan’s ruling coalition, its militant 
wing, the Harkat ul Mujahideen (HuM) turned its sights towards Kashmir. 
After 1992 the IS] pushed members of this organisation into India. During, 


that period the tall and muscular ‘guest militants’ of the HuM were the stuff 
of folklore in rural Kashmir. 


In 1993, Ms. Bhutto was dismissed from office. After a brief interregnum, 
Mr. Nawaz Sharief was elected the Prime Minister of Pakistan. His 
government withdrew support to the HuM. As a result, militancy began to 
wane in Kashmir. 1996 was so peaceful that the government was able to 
conduct two major elections in Kashmir, for the national parliament and the 
State legislative assembly. There was remarkably little bloodshed during both 
elections, especially when compared with the elections of 2002. 


By 1997, it seemed that happy days were back again. The markets and 


Picnic resorts of Kashmir began to buzz with colour and activity. This 
bothered the ISI. 


Now it was the turn of the Hizb to be patronised in a bigger way than 
before. Their militants were pushed into India in larger numbers. And yet 
Pakistan has always been uneasy about the Hizb. On the one hand the Hizb 
- the “Kashmiri face of militancy.’ On the other, the ISI feels that the Hizb 
Is prone to compromises with the Indian system. Therefore, the ISI decide 
to weaken, even break up, the Hizb. Al Badr was carved out of it. In 1997, 
Mr. Sharief returned to power. 

Because of its distrust of the Hizb, the ISI now started pushing in the 
HeSiker se rayyaba (LeT). It remained the ISI’s favourite till ‘9/11° (the 
11™ September, 2001). After that cataclysmic event, Pakistan had to tone 


down its fiery statements because the international community was suddenly 
in no mood to listen. 


Meanwhile, the December 1999 hijacking of an Indian Airlines aeropl@n" 
had resulted in the release of Maulana Masood Azhar and Mushtaq Latram 
from Indian prisons. 
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The Maulana is a Pakistani national, a leading rightwing clea a % 
favourite of the IS]. He was allowed to create the Jaish @-Muanarue 26 
(JeM). which functioned direetly under the ISI, Latraim, on the othe 
is a Kashmiri and considered unreliable. He was kept cantt. 
Muzaffarabad. 

However, life is never simple. On the one hand, the Maulane is as 
outstanding orator. He is able to motivate young rural Punjabis to jo" ne 
‘jehdd’ in Kashmir like no other can. His JeM is an all-Pakistani force, 
therefore can be trusted to the hilt, On the other hand, the JeM and te 
Maulana have an extremist Sunni agenda for Pakistan itself. So, the fact tat 
JeM is all-Pakisténi and the Maulina such a great demagogue worries tne 
Pakistani establishment. 

That is where things stand in 2004. Cadres of the Hizb, the J 
LeT are being sent to Kashmir, where they operate with complete Pakistani 
support, but varying degrees of trust. 


1989-2004: The Toll 


Human life :i) Civilians killed by the militants!!: Between January 1990 anc 
the 15" May 2003, the militants killed 10,893 non-combatants and injured 
another 16,479 people. 3,125 civilians were killed during *cross-firing” 
between the militants and government forces. Thus 14,018 civilians died 
during this period. 

ii) By religion and profession: Between 1988 and 1997, the militants killed 
6,219 Muslims, 719 Hindus, 45 Sikhs and 267 others. All of them were 
unarmed non-combatants. The Muslims killed were mostly those who had 
shown pro-India, secular or left-wing leanings. In addition, the militants 
killed 352 civil servants, 125 pro-India politicians, 10 judges and 10 journalists. 

More than 85% of those killed were Muslims. Then why the impression 
that the militants killed the non-Muslim minorities in particular? That is 
because Sunni Muslims are killed in one’s and two’s everyday. The minorities 
are killed in groups, and that makes news. Of course, the national press of 
India also needs to do considerable soul-searching about why only massacres 
of the non-Muslim minorities get played up in the media. 

iii) Politicians: Unarmed politicians, especially those in the villages, were 
a favoured target. Between January 1996 and December 1999, the militants 
killed 217 political workers, of whom 157 were from the National Conference 
and 37 belonged to the Indian National Congress. Almost all of these politicians 
were Muslims. In 2000, the militants killed 35 politicians, and in the first 
Six months of 2001, another 39. 

iv) Massacres: In February 2001, the US State Department, in its annual 
report on human rights, said that a ‘concerted campaign of execution-style 


eM and tne 
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killings of civilians by Kashmiri militant groups [had] begun in 1998: and 
had resulted in ‘several killings of political leaders and Party workers, 

v) Militants and government forces killed: In turn, the law enfo 
agencies killed 16,163 militants between 1990 and April 2003. The Militants 
killed 2,637 personnel of the security forces (till June 2001). Between 1988 
and 1997, government forces killed at least 563 foreign mercenaries (mostly 
from Afghanistan, Pakistan and POK, but also the odd Sudanese and Saudi 
Arabian) and arrested another 135 foreign mercenaries. The number of 
these “guest militants’ started increasing rapidly after that. In 1998, as many 
as 319 foreign mercenaries were killed. The next year the number declined 
somewhat to 305, but in 2000, it zoomed to 436. In the first six months 
of 2001 the Indian forces killed 276 foreign terrorists. 


Because of all.the deaths that have taken place in Kashmir, a number of 
households are now headed by women. 


Human Rights: Some officers and soldiers of the various Indian forces 
posted in Kashmir committed human rights violations/ excesses against the 
people. Some of the charges levelled against the forces were false. However, 
other allegations were found true, beyond doubt. Between January 1990 and 
June 1999, the government took action against 270 officers and soldiers for 
human rights violations. Of these 59 were from the Indian Army, 141 from 
the Border Security Force and 70 from the Central Reserve Police Force. 
94 of these men were sent to jail, 22 others were dismissed from government 
service, 16 were demoted in rank, and 73 were arrested or placed under 


suspension pending a court martial. Other departmental penalties were imposed 
on 65 others, 


Mass Migration: Some 49,000 Hindu and Sikh families fled the Valley of 
Kashmir, most of them be 


hae tween January and May 1990. Less noticed was 
the migration of Kashmiri Muslims: 2,303 such families agreed to register 
ss anal Jammi, Many others migrated to Jammi, Delhi and beyond 
but did not register. They were fearful for the lives of their relatives still 
living in Kashmir. 

Voluntary Migration: A significant development took place in the 1990s: 
Scores of well-to-do Kashmiri Muslims started buying up property in the 
Jaipur and Goa and as deep south 
Hundreds, perhaps over a thousand, 


Tcement 


as Bangalore and Kovalam (Kerala). 
middle-class Kashmiri Muslim familie 
this was a second, winte 


tpets) to Delhi. When tourism in the Valley 
collapsed (between 1990 and 1996), People from the tourist trade in Kashm't 
went to Jaipur, Goa, Agra and Kovalam, where they now have a substantial 
presence. 
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Thousands of Kashmiri Muslims, including those from the lower middle- 
classes, built houses, mainly winter-homes, on the outskirts of Jammia city. 

Attitudes began to harden in the 1990s. A liberal friend from Iran 
commented, ‘What we [in Iran] started in 1978 travelled first to Afghanistan 
and then to Pakistan before finally reaching Kashmir.’ 

The militants burnt down Srinagar’s plushest cinema hall. They forced 
the remaining cinemas to shut down. They also banned cable television. In 
1989, a decree was issued by a group of militant women ordering all 
Muslim women to wear the veil. Non-Muslim women were asked to 
distinguish their religious identity by applying a bindi (‘dot’) on their 
foreheads. Female militants threw acid on the face of a Muslim girl who did 
not wear the veil. Kashmir’s celebrated and once-thriving (country-) clubs 
were shut down. So were all shops and bars that served alcohol (this being 
the one edict of the militants that is after my own heart). Towards the end 
of the 1990s, a Muslim schoolgirl was shot in the legs for the crime of 
wearing jeans (i.e. Western clothes). 

The ban on cinema halls and the collapse of tourism threw tens of 
thousands of people out of work. People started staying indoors after dusk. 
A society where violent crimes were almost unheard of till 1989 was 
suddenly brutalised-and militarised. 

The militarisation of society: The Mughals took all of three years (1586- 
89) to establish their authority in Kashmir. They banned the possession of 
all kinds of weapons: including long kitchen knives. They searched every 
house (especially basements) where they thought they might find weapons. 
By 1589, there wasn’t a single weapon left in private hands in the plains of 
Kashmir. (The hills were similarly rid of weapons a few years later.) 

From 1589 to 1989 Kashmir was a uniquely peaceful society. Then 
suddenly a friendly neighbour flooded Kashmir with Kalashnikovs, grenades 
and landmines. Very few of these weapons were used against the various 
forces of the government. As the statistics given earlier in this section 
show, most of those who were killed were ordinary civilians, and not 
Soldiers, policemen or even militants. 

Guns have been used to settle private disputes in Pakistan’s Punjab and 
Frontier Provinces for several centuries now. Even Indian Punjab and Western 
Uttar Pradesh have known some armed violence between individuals. The 
oe brought, this culture to Kashmir. Militants who had surrendered 

emselves to the authorities, or had otherwise given up militancy, became 
@ major social phenomenon. They knew how to use guns. There was no 
ele of ammunition. So they started using their newfound skills to grab 
and, mow down forests, extort money and kidnap young women. 
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Patience: All this has made the Kashmiris an incredibly patient people, 
A colleague who looks after Haj pilgrims from all over India told me that 
pilgrims from Kashmir were the best-behaved group at Mecca. Children 
who grew up during the 1990s are more disciplined, responsible and wel}. 
behaved than their peers elsewhere. Rural people now tend to put up with 
far more bullying from those in authority than ever before. All forms of 
authority. 

For example, when militants kill an innocent non-combatant, the 
government is supposed to give his family Rs.1 lakh (Rs.100,000) and a 
government job. In hundreds of cases the bereaved family would helplessly 
shell out a third of the cash grant to the officials who processed their case. 
And the promised job would be a pie in the sky unless they shelled out 
another third. Corruption is a fact of life in many parts of the world. It’s 
always been there in Kashmir, too. But this profiting from tragedy, this 
further immiserisation of an already shattered people, is a gift of the 1990s. 


Apart from human life, the biggest casualty of this unfortunate phase has 
been the loss of human dignity. Again, because of all kinds of tyrants. 

In the autumn of 1989, some activists of pro-India parties, especially the 
National Conference and the Congress, were killed. It all began when 
Muhammad Yusuf Halwai, an NC worker, was killed for having dared to 
keep the lights of his house on on India’s Independence Day (the is 
August, 1989). This sent shivers down the spines of other junior pro-India 
politicians. (The senior ones received some kind of security. However, they 
were sometimes killed despite the security: and despite having shifted to 
Jammi.) 

The Srinagar newspapers of September and October 1989 were filled 
with two kinds of advertisements. The parents of young newly-weds started 
informing their guests that the wedding feast of their child had been postponed 
from some weekday midnight to the afternoon of some holiday: because 
nights were, for the first time in the history of Kashmir, no longer safe. 
(See also the chapter on ‘The Wazwan.’) 

The other kind of advertisement was far more chilling. It would bear the 
headline ‘Ld ta’aluqui ka izhdr’ (‘an expression of disassociation’). The 
jittery text would read somewhat like this, ‘I, Ramzan Bhat, son of Ali 
Muhammad Bhat,'? swear that neither I nor my father nor any member of 
my family is or has ever been a member of the National Conference or the 
Congress. People who have been making this allegation are misinformed [or 
are out to get me].’ The sub-text, often unstated, would invariably be, 
‘Therefore, I beg you, please leave me alone, please do not kill me.’ 


12 Both names are composites and, hence, fictitious. 
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This went on for weeks. The text of the advertisements would be almost 
identical. Only the name of the abject advertiser would change. Till, one 
day, I noticed a totally different kind of plea: ‘It is true that my family and 
| have always supported [political party X]. That was a mistake and I beg 
to be forgiven for it. | have corrected my ways and have resigned from that 
party.’ Soon, this kind of advertisement became the norm. The subtext, 
however, remained the same, ‘I beg you, please do not kill me.’ 


Mental health: A college lecturer from Guwahati, a Muslim who was in 
Srinagar to attend a conference, found his Kashmiri peers ‘brooding.’ It 
was wrong of him to generalise. Besides, he overstated the case. But the 
fact remains that during the 1990s, the Kashmiris ceased to be as cheerful 
and confident about the future as they were before, say, 1989. The incidence 
of mental illness and depression increased considerably. 

The rate of depression ‘jumped from a mere 2.4 per cent prior to 
militancy, to a whopping 44 per cent in [the year 2000],’ Rashme Sehgal, 
quoting government doctors, reported in The Times of India (18 Nov., 
2001). She added that a chemist told her than eight per cent of the (local) 
population was on anti-depressants. 

Separate studies conducted in Jammo on the migrant Kashmiri Pandits 
showed a noticeable lowering of their life-expectancy and a sharp decline 
in their ability to bear children. Both problems were attributed to stress. 

Education: Because of disturbed conditions at home, Kashmiri Muslim 
students started seeking admission to colleges outside the state. Those with 
good grades went to Delhi. The children of the rich favoured the medical 
and engineering colleges of Manipal and Pune. Some even sent their children 
to study at hole-in-the-wall training institutes in Jamma, a city that they 
would, till 1989, deride for its educational and intellectual backwardness. 

Districts that stayed away from militancy reaped the peace dividend. The 
most notable of these was overwhelmingly Muslim Kargil (in Ladakh). 
Educational standards and levels of literacy zoomed upwards in Jamma and 
Kathua (both in Jammd province) as well as in Leh and Kargil (both in 
Ladakh). Those in militancy-hit Kashmir, too, improved, but not as rapidly 
as in Jamma and Ladakh. (See also the chapter ‘The people of Kashmir.”) 
The relative ranks of four of the six districts of the Valley, including 
Srinagar itself, declined. The other two were static. Budgam’s position at 
the bottom, for instance, remained unchanged. 

Thanks to determined efforts by the government, despite militancy the 
Education sector of the state as a whole moved up from the 13" rank that 
a occupied among 27 Indian states in 1991, to the 9" position in 2001. 
a. the biggest upward movement for any state in the 1990s. (Also 

€ mention of schools in ‘The economy’) 
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Education, as we know, is very different from literacy. In the latter 
regard the state is still the second worst in the county, with a literacy level 
(53.57%) only slightly higher than to Pakistan’s. 

Religion: Kashmiri Muslims-like Muslims in the rest of India, Pakistan, 
Afghanistan, Central Asia and North Africa — have enormous faith in shrines 
dedicated to saints and mystics. They believe that God answers prayers 
offered at such shrines. The Islamic position is that there can be no 
intermediaries between the devotee and God. Conservative Muslims (e.g, 
the Deobaiidis of South Asia) believe that by praying at shrines devotees are 
inviting the patron saint of that shrine to be an intermediary. 

Therefore, an attempt was made to discourage Kashmiri Muslims from 
going to the tombs and shrines of saints. In 1994, some militants threatened 
to use force at Aish Muqaém against those who continued to participate in 
that venerable shrine’s picturesque urs. 


That was when the Kashmiris decided to defy the militants. The Aish 
Muqam shrine is too well-loved, and its annual urs much too popular, for 
the people to have accepted this particular diktat of the fundamentalists. The 
zool (torchlight) celebrations took place as scheduled. The people came out 
in large numbers and went ahead with the celebrations. This probably was 
the first major defiance of the militants by the people. The militants knew 
better than to carry out their threat of violence against those who had 
disobeyed. 

The Islamic position is that there were several (1,24,000, to be precise) 
prophets before Hazrat Muhammad, peace be upon him, but there can be 
no prophet after him. The Ahmediyas consider themselves Muslims and, 
indeed, are Muslims-in every respect except this. In September 1997, 110 
Sunni ulemas (learned clerics) of Kashmir decreed that the members of this 
tiny sect were not Muslims. In this respect, too, right-wing attitudes that 
emanated from Pakistan had finally reached Kashmir. (In 1997 there were 
an estimated 3,000 Ahmediyas in Kashmir: in Srinagar, Shopian, Kulgam 
and Bandiporé.) At least one Srinagar newspaper and some civic groups 
have been pressurising the government to prevent Ahmediyas from going 0” 
the Haj pilgrimage. 

As the academics would put it, the discourse has got radicalised. 

Social Changes: Many other fiats of the militants, too, had to be modified. 
After a while the Kashmiris were allowed to watch some channels on cable 
television. But MTV and the like were Specifically excluded. 


13 In 2001, 46% of Pakistan’s children were enrolled in schools, vs. India’s 76%. 


Source: Unicef’s The State of the World’s Children, 2003. 
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By late 1992, women were no longer forced to wear the full veil. But 
they took to covering at least their heads. Besides, the head-to-toes burqa, 
which Sheikh Abdullah and other reformers had struggled so hard to banish, 
made a modest comeback. In 2001, there was another violent atternpt to get 
women behind the veil. 

Each ban left a residue behind, even after its withdrawal. These bans 
were like the waves of an ocean. Waves hit the shore and then recede. 
However, they leave a film of water behind on the shore. 

Before 1989, not a single teenaged girl from any of Srinagar’s elite 
schools would be found wearing an Iran-style headscarf. They would se 
afraid of ridicule from their peers. Kashmir has its own headscarves for 
women but only grasscutters wear them in the urban areas. By the turn of 
the century, a number of young women, including the ‘convernt-<ducatest’ 
elite, were voluntarily wearing burgds, abdyds (loose gowns with 2 cavering 
for the head) and Iran-style headscarves. 

In the 1990s, many Kashmiris, started considering i ox gidmtic: to *7sit 
the shrines of saints. Before 1989, few would dare express sucs sermtimecres 
for fear of offending the majority. 


The owner of one of Srinagar’s grandest cinem2s emmomnced 7 
family in the mid-1990s that he had sinned by havi i 
life. He decided to convert his cinema (which the miliacs <a 
anyway) into a hospital instead. 

The people have, since 1989, become more interested i= celimiom Ter 
faith is still very gentle, liberal and introspective. But rer =r raw: Fe 
seen at places where it was not visible before: on D= Drum ys = 
schools, in the names of schools, at political rallies, x == Enrisi- mre: 
press, in the best-seller lists of books and CDs and on loos] Ge mes, 
Conversions to Christianity: In the year 2003, repocs haga I Ene 
in the Srinagar press to the effect that almost fwelve Thousand: Kashestr 
N 


_ The figure of twelve thousand is certainly an overseen. Yn Siege 
district, for instance, a top district official was able t Wianih ah} oh 
individuals who had converted in the first few years of VRE ‘new sents 
Pulwama, too, only a similar figure could be confirma, The tah! for he 
entire Valley would perhaps be a few hundred." Whatever the actin! fire. 
the trend is important enough to have become a Waker af 2ontinuitig 
concern for the thinking classes of the Valley. 
in bh is certain is that sixteen known groups of missionaries Bre Botive 
— ee has a well-defined area ol operation. ome OT them, Operation 
fie aon instance, concentrates on former mnilitanes. Oxhers work with 

communities and ethnic groups. There ix one group for the Gujiars 
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and Bakerwéals, another for the boatmen, and so on. In addition, there are 
several missionary schools and Christian NGOs (non-governmenta| 
organisations) in the Valley. 

Analysts like S.A. Zia’ feel that the cause of this trend is ‘more economic 
than spiritual... [The converts] find it easier [to enter] influential echelons, 
foreign domains and elite colleges.’ However, Zia also cites the magazine 
Christianity Today, which has quoted a Kashmiri student as saying, ‘I am 
interested in this [the Christian] religion. | hate violence. I hate fundamentalists 
in Islam. I come here to seek peace.’ 


Zia is right on both counts. A young journalist whom | used to know got 
a job in the West a few years after his conversion. Some officers investigated 
these conversions in the wake of the newspaper reports. They concluded 
that the two main reasons why some Muslims had converted to Christianity 
were: ‘i) [The] general public has suffered badly due to militancy and 
requires urgent financial assistance. ii) [The] youth have witnessed an era 
of violence [which is] contrary to peace as preached by the Sifis, who 
spread Islam in Kashmir.’ 

Property: When first time visitors come to Kashmir, they expect to find 


bombed out houses, craters on roads, and shops with bare shelves. Why 
don’t they find all this? 


When the whole thing began, in 1989, the militants’ attacks were mostly 
vegetarian. Instead of killing people, they would blow up government-run 
schools (for spreading modern values) and bridges (to slow down army 
vehicles).'* We in the government decided that for every school that the 
militants destroyed, we would build two (or more) new schools. For @ 
while it worked. But by early 1990 the militants’ ability to destroy began to 
outstrip (and vastly so) our ability to rebuild. 

But I think you’ve got the point. The reason why Kashmir is not full of 
craters is because the government keeps rebuilding much of what is destroyed. 

Between 1988 and 1997, the militants burned down schools (758 of 
them), bridges (243) and hospitals (nine). They also destroyed 1,264 other 
government-owned buildings, 9,309 private houses and 1,659 private shops: 
Almost all of what they razed to the ground had been built between 1947 
and 1989. Tourist bungalows constructed painstakingly over the decades u 
the remotest of hills were particularly favourite targets, including a heritage 
early 20" century, royal guest-house in Qazigund. 


14 The next morning Pakistén Television would report that some Indian soldiers ©” 
policemen had bombed that empty school or bridge. It makes no sens¢ why a? 
Indian force would want to destroy something built with government funds: 29 
which would later have to be rebuilt with even more government funds. 
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Between 1947 and 1991, the state had built the “"" best infrastructure is 
all of India. After a decade of militancy the state dropped to no. 19 in 29%). 
This was the biggest drop in rank for any Indian state durin 

Developmental activities in the Valley slowed down, especi 
five or siX years of militancy. 

The Economy: When Amy Waldman of The New York Times visited 
Kashmir in the summer of 2002, she noticed that the road from the airport 
into Srinagar was ‘lined with mansions, many of them brand new, that 
would not look out of place in Westchester County.’ She later learnt that 
‘There [were] 21,000 cars in Srinagar alone — a fivefold increase frorn 
1990, There were 560 private schools in the valley seven years ago; there 
are 1,360 now.’ Waldman then researched the Jammfi and Kashmir Bank 
and called it ‘the most successful institution in the state and the most vivid 
emblem of Kashmir’s boom. Since militancy began, its deposits have grown 
from $458 million to $2.29 billion.’ Her visits to the jewellery shops of 
Srinagar revealed a similar spurt in affluence. 


that meriod 
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Waldman’s observations were extremely perceptive. Despite thirteen years 
of militancy, the State was the country’s eighth best consumer market even 
in 2001. Of course, before militancy its rank had been higher still: the state 
had ranked 5" in 1991. Had Waldman been able to compare Kashmir’s 
legendary wedding feasts before and after militancy, she would have noticed 
that the lavishness of the feast had increased further in the 1990s. Mineral 
water bottles, soft drinks and bigger portions of curd (yoghurt) are only 
three of the new items that were added during this period. 

So, has Kashmir been going through militancy or an economic boom? 


The answer is: both. The impact of militancy on the economy has been 
mixed-and seemingly contradictory. Only two sectors of the economy actually 
hit the reverse gear: tourism and industry. Till 1989, tourism was not only 
the biggest sector after agriculture-horticulture, but also the biggest urban 
employer. Between 1990 and 1996, tourism in the Valley was close to zero. 
However, it started reviving in 1997. Early 1999 was a boom year, when 
there weren’t enough beds to cope with the rush of tourists. Afier the 
Kargil war of 1999, tourism slumped again. 

Day-to-day business in Kashmir also suffered. Friday is the Islamic 
Sabbath. However, secular Kashmir has chosen to observe its weekly holiday 
ah Sundays. Between 1990 and 1996 (and, sometimes, after 1996 as well), 
militants would ensure that shops were shut on Fridays (in addition to 
Sundays), They would frequently ask businessmen to pull down their shutters 
On other days, too, to show the world that at least the business community 
a their orders. According to one estimate, during the Qwelve years 

etween late 1989 and 2001, the militants were able to shut businesses 


a 


down for the equivalent of three and a half years, (The Afidd, 30. May, 
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2002) According to statistics available with the government, the militants 
asked the private sector (including hawkers ni porters) to stop work on 
1,356 days between January 1990 and the 15" May, 2003. 


Agriculture, which is the mainstay of the economy, did not actually 
decline, but its growth could not match that of the rest of India. The State’s 
agriculture ranked no.9 in 1991, but dropped to no.14 in 2001." 

As soon as militancy started, industry vanished. In 1991, J&K was 
India’s second most attractive state for investment. (This factoid, published 
in India Today, came as a surprise even to me.) Thanks to militancy, by 
2001 its appeal to investors had dropped to no.12. This was the biggest 
decline for any state in India. 


Then why does Kashmir’s economy still look quite good? 


Generous Government of India funding ensured that militancy did not 
push Kashmir’s economy back. However, militancy did retard Kashmir’s 
economic growth. The 1990s were a decade when India’s economy grew 
at around 6% a year. Kashmir did not share this post-1992 boom. For the 
first time after its accession to India, Kashmir’s economy grew at a rate 
that, at 4.3% a year, was lower than that of India as a whole. 


Still, the point is that in the 1990s, far from contracting, the economy 
of the state actually grew. The state’s per capita income in 1996-97 was 
13" among Indian states. It had thus fallen from the no. 9 position that it 
had occupied in 1991, but was still infinitely better than the close-to-the- 


bottom position that it had in 1947.!5 By 2001, it had bounced back a bit: 
to the 11™ rank. 


The one thing that contracted in the 90s, and dramatically so, was 
poverty. By the end of the decade the state had the lowest poverty ratio 1n 
all of India: 3.5%. By way of comparison, this ratio is 26.1% for India as 


a whole and 7.6% in neighbouring, high-performing Himachal Pradesh. An 
ample infusion of funds from the rest of India helped. 


In 1991, the Government of India decided that 90% of its aid to the state 
would be a grant and only 10% a loan. This was a reversal of the position 
that had obtained since 1969, when 70% was a loan and 30% a grant. In 
2001, Jamma & Kashmir received the fourth highest per capita economic 
assistance from the Government of India: Rs.6,000 crore ($1.27 billion), 


15 The state’s own gross domestic product, at Rs.8,680 crore ($1.84 billion), 745 
the third lowest among India’s 19 major states aie in 2001. And yet, as We have 
seen, it is among the best consumer markets in India. What explains the huee 
difference? There can be no doubts about the answer. 

16 By way of comparison, Pakistan, with a population that is 28 times aS big 3 
that of the Valley, and 14.4 times bigger than the entire State, receives : 
million a year as foreign aid from all international donors put together. Source: 
Unicef’s The State of the World’s Children, 2003. 
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or Rs.6,000 for every man, woman and child every year. (This much is 
official. My own estimate is that in 1990 the state was no. 8 in terms of 
per capita ‘plan’ assistance. It wasn’t always so. In 1969, there were just 
three ‘special category” states. J&K was one of the three. However, by 
1990, the list had swelled enormously. Some of the other states were given 
the 90:10 ratio. J&K was no longer in the top three. The decision of 1991 
took the state back to the privileged position that it had occupied in 1969.) 

‘So, where does all this Government of India money go?’ my socialite 
friends often ask. Into the pockets of a few corrupt officials? The answer 
is, ‘No,’ despite all the visible indicators of corruption. The bulk of this 
money goes into the salaries of 3.5 lakh (0.35 million) government servants. 
Almost every 22nd person in the Valley is a civil servant or an employee 
of the public sector. And then there is electricity. Between a quarter and a 
fifth of what the Centre gives the State goes into ‘subsidising’ the power 
consumed by the people. 

Thus, central funds are distributed quite evenly among the people. The 
ultimate proof of this is the amount of mutton that the state purchases, 
mainly from Rajasthan. The state has the country’s highest per capita meat 
consumption, and one of the highest in the world. (See the chapter on ‘The 
Wazwan.’) 

As a result, the state had the third best health standards in the country 
in 2001, up from an already impressive 6" position in 1991. All this points 
to an evenness in the spread of prosperity. 

Pdkistan’s Economy: The one economy that went into a sharp decline 
during the 1990s was Pakistan’s. In the 1970s, India’s GDP grew by a 
mere 2.9% a year, compared with Pakistan’s 4.8%. Even in the 1980s, 
Pakistan’s GDP grew slightly faster (6.1% vs. India’s 5.8%). However, 
during the decade that it fuelled death and destruction in Kashmir, especially 
after 1996, Pakistan’s economic growth was no match for India’s. Example: 
In 1996-97 India’s GDP increased by 7.8% vs Pakistan’s 1.9%. By the end 
of the decade, Pakistan had settled for a growth rate around half of India’s- 
and a lower per capita income. 

Stratfor (Strategic Forecasting), 4 Washington-based think-tank, wrote” 
that Pakistdn’s per capita income declined from $473 in 1998 to $443 (in 
early 2003).'7 The percentage of Pakistan’s population living below the 
poverty line grew from 25% to ‘fully one-third’ (around 33%) during the 
Same period. 
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State of the World's 
$420 vs. India’s $460. 
hind even in terms 


17 Unicef paints an even bleaker picture in its report The 
Children, 2003. It puts Pakistan’s per capita income at just 
That once prosperous and well-fed country started lagging be 
of nutrition and life expectancy (60 years vs. India’s 64). 
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The cost of funding militancy in Kashmir can’t be responsible. It Costs 
Pakistan less to finance three thousand militants at a time than India Spends 
on one of the 14 districts of the State. The only explanation (apart from 
divine retribution) is that by focussing all its energy on creating mayhem in 
Kashmir, Pakistan neglected its own economy (and polity and society), 


2003-2004: Attempts at peace 


In 2003, India and Pakistan made a fresh bid for peace. Stratfor suggested 
that ‘Although Pakistan’s attempts to improve relations with its neighbors 
[sic], especially India, [are] motivated by security concerns, economics js 
the primary driver behind its actions.’ It added, *... any progress in smoothing 
relations with India would significantly improve Pakistan’s attractiveness to 
foreign investors and its chances of growing its economy internally.“ 


Whatever be the reason, let us hope that this time around the attempts 


at Indo-Pak reconciliation result in lasting peace for the people of Kashmir- 
and South Asia. 
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The National Highway 
Srinagar to Ladakh 


_ 


There are only three civil airports in the state: at Srinagar, Jamma and Leh. 
Trains ply on just one, brief stretch in the state: that between Lakhanpur and 
Jammti, via Kathua, Samba, Bari Brahmana and Hiranagar. An extremely 
good way to travel within the valley of Kashnir would be by boat on River 
Jehlum. That’s how people would travel till the first decade of the twentieth 
century. However, once roads got built, boats began to be seen as primitive 
and slow. 

Virtually the only way to travel within the state is by road. National 
Highway 1A runs from Lakhanpur to well beyond Leh. Lakhanpur is a 
township in Jamma, where the state meets the Punjab. 


Srinagar-Kargil-Leh 

Place (with altitude) Distance from Srinagar 

Srinagar 0 km. 

Sonamarg, 2,740m. 84 km. 

Gunrri 110 km. 

(dZoji La top: 3,529m.) 

Matayan 127 km. 

Drass, 3,230m. 147 km. 

Kargil 2,675-2,740m. 204 km. 

Mulbekh 3,230m. 244 km. 

Henis Kut 283 km. 

Fatu La, 4,108m. 295 km. 

Lama Yuru 310 km. 

Saspol 372 km. 
rae 


In the chapter on ‘Kargil’ district (in the ‘Ladakh’ volume) there are 
further details about the Srinagar-Kargil and Leh-Kargil stretches. 

The ‘Jamma’ volume had details about the highway between Pathankot 
(Punjab) and Srinagar: especially what to eat en route. 
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Anaiitnag 


a SS 


The vital statistics 


The southernmost district of the Valley, Anafitnag is considered the granary 
of Kashmir. It has an area of 3,984 sq.km., of which 2,398 sq.km. are 
forests. Its population was estimated at 8.51 lakh (0.8 million) in 1991, of 
which 89% live in villages. It has 645 villages, of which 19 are uninhabited, 
as well as eight towns. All its villages have electric connections as well as 
facilities for piped drinking water. Some 23.1% of its people were literate 
in 1981. Agricultural crops are sown on 0.74 lakh hectares in the district, 
of which 0.51 lakh hectares are irrigated. Orchards occupy another 0.27 lakh 
hectares. 

1981 census figures: Total population-6,56,352; Muslims-6,27,721; 
Hindus-24,731; Sikhs-3,863. 

2001 census: Population: 11,61,855; literacy: 43.65%. 


Getting there 


If you are driving up from Jammfi you will skim the outer limits of Anafitnag 
town 55 kn.. before you reach Srinagar. You will pass through the town 
itself when you go to Mattan, Martand or Aish Mugam and probably when 
you go to Pahalgdm, too. Most pilgrims to Sri Amarnath ji go through 
Anafitnag town. 


History 


The town of Anajfitnag (lit.: ‘endless’ or ‘countless’ springs) was probably 
named after the Seesha, a spring considered holy by the Hindus. The Seesha 
is at the southern end of the town. Anant (also known as Shesh), the snake 
with many heads, is supposed to live in it. 
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‘Nag’ means ‘cobra’ in most parts of India. In Kashmir it also 
‘spring (of water)’. Anant certainly refers to the serpent on which the 
God Sri Vishnu rests. So, we have a nice set of meanings here: Anant Na 
means ‘Anant, the serpent of Lord Vishnu’ and also ‘the endless springs: 
Both meanings are equally valid and both seem to have been intendeg. The 
district gets its name from the town. 


Means 
Hindy 


The town is the second biggest in the Valley. It was renamed Islamabad 
by Emperor Aurangzeb, after Islim Khan, who was his governor in 1664. 
65 and who had got a garden constructed for the Mughal emperor. ‘Islam 
Khan’ was the title given to the general, who was born Mir Zia-ud-Din 
Hussain Badakhshi, after he defeated Raja Jaswant Singh in central India, 
More importantly, the Mir had suppressed Aurangzeb’s elder brother, Dara 
Shikoh, in a civil war between the two brothers and their supporters. Till 
then Dara had been the heir apparent to their father’s throne. It was because 
of this that Aurangzeb renamed Anajfitnag after his general and not, as is 
believed, because Khan had built the aforesaid garden. 


During the reign of Gulab Singh, the Dogra Maharaja, the town’s name 
reverted to Anafitnag. However, at the popular level the Mughal name is still 
used. In ancient times the town was called Anyech. In the Dogra era, 
indeed till the 1940s, Srinagar city was a part of this district. (Baramulla 
was the only other district in the Valley then.) 

The Martand temple is the only surviving monument of the ancient period 


in the district. It is currently in ruins. Its central building, court and @ 
colonnade are all that remain. 


Shrines 
Hindu 


The holy cave of Amarnath ji is the best known shrine of the district-ané 
the one that attracts the largest number of pilgrims to the Valley. The annv? 
pilgrimage reaches its high point on the first full moon night of Auge! 
(rarely in late July): on the day when much of India celebrates Raksha 
Bandhan. (See the chapter on ‘The Amarnath Yatra’.) 


Devsar: An old and important temple in Devsar is dedicated t0 oe 


goddess Shri Tripura Sundari, called Khanabarani by the Kashmiri Pan i: 
of the village. On the 4" day of Magh (roughly the 19'" January) 2 fait i 
held in honour of the deity. 


Kother (also Kothair): 5 km. from the Achabal gardens. According to 4 
legend there was a king in South India who sprouted horns on his head. ia 
horns fell off only after the king had had a bath in a pond at Kother. 
gratitude he built a reservoir around the pond and a temple next to tt 
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ruins of both are still extant. However, their architecture is much like that 
of the other ancient ruins of the Valley. 


There is iron-ore near the village. 


Martand: (5,817 feet above the sea level) The temple is 64 km. from 
Srinagar and around 7 km. from Anajitnag town. It is a brief diversion from 
the road to Pahalgam; and 3 km. from the Martand pilgrimage at Mattan. 
Easily the grandest of Kashmir’s ancient ruins, this temple complex is 
supposed to belong to ‘the era of the Pandavas and Kauravas’. But so are 
all the other ancient monuments of Kashmir and Jammd. (Many historians 
feel that the tendency among the general public to date every ancient 
monument to the Mahabharata era is due to the fact that precise dates are 
not available. Besides, ‘the era of the Pandavas and Kauravas’ is really the 
North Indian expression for the two thousand years or so before the Christian 
era—and perhaps a few centuries afterwards as well.) 


In this particular case, Hindu priests call the temple ‘the house of the 
Pandus’or “Pandu Lari”. The common mari calls it the Martand, or Sun, 
Temple. The temple was probably dedicated to the sun. However, that is not 
certain. Some historians claim that it was a Shiva temple. Bakaya points out, 
‘The four figures represent Lokesvara, Barov, Nataraja and Trimurti with a 
female figure in swimming attire, symbolically representing Ganga.’ 

British colonial historians were of the opinion that the foundations of the 
temple were laid between A.D. 370 and 500. The Rdjataraiigini says that 
King Ranaditya (5" century A.D.) built the temple, his queen Amrita Prabha 
built the smaller chapels on the side and Lalitaditya the colonnade. Many 
modern historians, however, dispute both these versions and credit King 
Lalitaditya Muktapida (A.D. 725-153 or 669-739) with the authorship of the 
temple. Jonaraja says that King Sikander caused damage to the temple. 

The temple has been built atop 4 karewa. Younghusband (19th century) 
raved about the ‘sublime site’ of the temple. He said that it was ‘finer than 
the site of the Parthenon or of the Taj, or of St. Peter’s or of the Escurial. 
We might take it as the representative OF rather the culmination of all the 
rest and by it we may judge Kashmir people at their best.’ (Personally | feel 
that Parihaspora represents the best of ancient Kashmir. However, only the 
grand foundations of that temple survive, See ‘Baramulla’ district.) 

The Martand temple itself is on flat land. There are tall mountains behind, 
a lawn all around and sloping ground in front. 

Its architecture consists of what The Gazetteer calls bold strokes and 
outlines, solid walls and an absence of “petty confused details’. The pillars 
of the colonnade around the temple are fluted. Even British historians felt 
that it was not certain if it was built as @ ‘sun temple’ or was later 
converted into one by a different sub-sect of Hindus. Younghusband adds, 
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‘(The) temple (is) second only to Egyptians in massiveness 
and to the Greeks in elegance and grace. It is built of immense rectilinear 
blocks of limestone, betraying strength and durability... The ruins (229) ‘ 
142') consist of a lofty central edifice, which are [sic] calculated to have 
been not less than 75 ft. with a small detached shrine on either side of the 
entrance, and of a quadrangular courtyard of imposing dimensions surrounded 
by colonnades of 84 columns, being the multiple of number of days ina 


week with the number of signs in the Zodiac. Water was brought to it by 
a canal from the [Lidder].’ 


and stren h 


There certainly are some Greek features in the architecture of Martand, 
Nara Nag and Awantipora, especially the pillars and the triangular pediment 
atop the pillars in the facade. However, their layout, conception and general 
framework is almost identical to that of temples like Angkor Vat (Cambodia). 


The Martand Cave Festival: ‘A festival is held at the Martand cave 
‘during Malamas and Banamis... [Kashmiri Pandits] from all over the 
district assemble at the cave on these days and perform religious rites. The 


date for Banamas is determined according to the solar system and Malamas 
on the basis of lunar months. 


‘The temple at Bhawan [nearby Mattan] also attracts pilgrims during 
Banamas and Malamas. These celebrations are known as ‘Vijay Saptami’.’ 
(From an old government document.) 


Mattan (or B(h)awan): 61 km. from Srinagar or 6 km. east of Anafitnag. 
This pilgrim village is just off the road that leads to Pahalgam. It has 
traditionally been a major Hindu Pilgrimage. Since ancient times, Lord Vishnu 
Surya has b 


been worshipped here in his Martand manifestation. The word 
Mattan’ is an abbreviation of *“Martand.’ 


The waters of a sacred spring collect in a large tank in which fish abound. 
There are temples—and a 


gurudwara—around this tank. It is said that Sury2, 
the Sun god, was born to Aditi from a lifeless egg called Martand. Aditi was 
the wife of Kashyap, the saint from whom Kashmir probably takes its 
name. Surya was her thirteenth child. The spring at Mattan is connected 
with this legend. 


The devont believe that the Amarnath ji yatra is completed only after the 
fish in the tank at Mattan ar 


€ fed atta (wheat ay back from 
the Holy Cave, (wheat flour) on the way 


As at Hrishikesh or Benares 


Biss (both in Central India), Mattan used to havé 
pandas—Brahmins—who reco 


td family-tr logical tables for 
their clients. Many of these pandas slong bk he ‘I 990 but some 
remain. Dormitory-type accommodation is available at Mattan, 
Arora notes, ‘A few furlongs ahead of Mattan on [the] Pahalgam road 
is a cave situated on a hill spur a little distance up to the right from the road. 
This is said to be 200 feet long and to contain the remains of a recluse 
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Other important Hindu shrines in the district include the temples at 
Bijbehara, Akingam, Lukbavan (Luk Bhavani), Deviangan and Goswami 
Gund. 


Muslim 


The shrines of the eminent Réshi saints Bab Zain-ud-Din Wali (at Aish 
Mugaém) and Baba Hyder Réshi (in Anajfitnag town) are the most famous 
Islamic shrines of Anafitnag. Sheikh Noor-ud-Din Wali, the Alamdar of 
Kashmir, had himself foretold where the resting-places of these two major 
saints, among the last of the great Réshis, would be. 

Other important shrines in the district are those of Baba Dawood Ghani 
(at Vailoo), Hazrat Noor Shah Baghdadi (at Kund), Hazrat Sheikh Syed 
Samnani (at Kulgam) and Baba Naseer-ud-Din Ghazi (at Bijbehara). The 
shrines at Kaba Marg and Khiram Sirhama possess holy relics of Prophet 
Muhammad, peace be on him. 

And then there is the difficult-to-slot shrine of Harut and Marut. 

Aish Muqdm (6,070’, 76 km. from Srinagar; 20 km. from Pahalgam.) 
The shrine: This powerful shrine is perched atop a hillock a hundred metres 
above the main road that leads from Anajfitnag to Pahalgam. Therefore, it 
is clearly visible in all its majesty from the main road. A side road branches 
off to the right from the Pahalgam road and climbs gently uphill to the 
shrine. After you drive for a few hundred metres you will reach the bottom 
of a row of steps that leads to the shrine. 

The shrine is located inside a deep (and often very narrow) cave. Several 
relics associated with the Bab are kept in a room just outside the cave. They 
will be brought out and shown to you through a window for a small fee. Do 
you remember the rod—the staff—that Moses parted the waters with? It 
is supposed to be one of the relics on display. 

The saint: Sheikh Zain-ud-Din Wali belonged to the (Hindu) royal family 
of Kishtwar (Doda). His name was Zia Singh and he lived in the 15 
century A.D. He came to Kashmir for spiritual guidance and became a 
disciple of Sheikh Noor-ud-Din Wali (Nund Rishi). (See ‘Budgam.) 

According to another version, Sheikh Noor-ud-Din Wali had gone to 
Kishtwar to proselytise. Zia Singh suffered from a disease that the doctors 
Were not able to treat. The Sheikh cured him miraculously. Zia became the 
Sheikh’s disciple and accepted Islam. Though his formal name was Zain- 
ud-Din, his followers knew him as the Bab. ro 

In those days Aish Muqam was said to be a place where the devil lived. 
In any case, it was full of snakes, which would terrorise the local people. 

When the Bab went to Aish Muqam the snakes all ran away and the 


demon, too, vanished. Instead, a fresh-water spring emerged from the 
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ground. A wave of joy ran through the countryside, and people began : 
settle at Aish Muqam. The village became a place of pilgrimage. To this fe 
the Urs of the Bab is celebrated as the victory of good over evil, 


The ‘Zool’ Festival: 

This is a one-week festival held at Aish Muqam (near Pahalgam), on the 
annual urs of Sheikh (Bab) Zain-ud-Din Wali. It takes place in April, to 
celebrate the end of the winter and the beginning of the sowing season. This 
is the most picturesque local festival of Kashmir, and also one of the most 
popular. It takes place in the evening when it is quite cold and the days are 
still short. Because it normally rains on this auspicious occasion it is likely 
to be colder and darker still. Since 2001, I have been getting the Tourism 
Department to sponsor part of this unique festival. 


The several relics housed in the shrine are displayed before the public. 
This signals the beginning of the festival. 


Torchlight Procession: The highlight of the festival is a torchlight 
procession in the evening. By six in the evening children start lighting /éshi 
torches. These are made of a local wood. Strips of leshi, each about six to 
eight inches long and an inch wide, are tied around the top end of a straight 
wooden staff. It is slightly longer than an Olympic torch, and much thicker 
than a walking stick. Besides, it is tubular, like a thick rod, and not conical. 
Children’s torches are thick, but rarely longer than 15”. 


As soon as a lit match is applied to these leshi strips, they catch fire. 
‘Like petrol does,’ someone remarked. Once lit, even rain can’t douse this 
flame. Indeed, rain is considered a good omen on the evening of the zool. 
It rains heavily, though only for a few minutes, in most years. This brings 
= aa down considerably: and Kashmir can be quite cold in early 

pril. 

The other quality that this flame is said to have is that it does not bum 


clothes. | don’t see how, because a flame is a flame. But highly educated 
people have vouched for this. 


_ AS many as 237 steps and some seventy landings (most of them redone 
in expensive devri stone by the Tourism Department during my tenure there) 
lead from the car park to the shrine. Around dusk people start climbing UP 
these steps, normally single file, in small processions. Each procession consists 
of a grenp of friends and/ or relatives. The intervals between processions 
are irregular. Sometimes, when attendance is at its peak, there are SO many 
processions that they merge into one long row of torches. 

Entranced Youths: The processions end at the uppermost landing. Tht 
you might find a dozen or so youths, all in a mystic trance (Ad), jumping 
up and down, shouting Islamic-and shrine-specific slogans. The slogans a 
wholesome and offend no sect. After a while, these youths run towards t 
not-very-large courtyard outside the shrine. A few thousand people ® 
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charged with devotion, some of them also jumping about in a trance, would 
already be assembled there. 

Ten or fifteen minutes later, another group of similarly entranced youths 
might rush into the courtyard, also jumping up and down, leaping about and 
running fasi at the same time. They all jump a few feet above the ground. 
By now one of the previous groups, equally frenzied, would have left. After 
4 while, yet another group will come up, running. The chain continues for 
more than an hour. 

This spiritually-charged atmosphere is called phrow (rhymes with ‘flow’). 
This is a Kashmiri word used exclusively in connection with Aish Mugam. 

The progression of the evening: After a while, bhdnds, the traditional 
minstrels of Kashmir, walk in, wearing elegant green clothes and green 
caps. 

By 6:30pm. smoke from torches placed at the middle-level begins to rise. 
There would be around twenty unlit torches in the courtyard. Around 7pm, 
just before the namaz of the maghrib, these are straightened and lit. 

By 7:30pm. the courtyard empties out. People extinguish their torches 
and leave. But before they do they create a bonfire. After a while, the namaz 
having been performed, other people start coming in. 

The multitudes: There are a number of buildings around the shrine. A few 
thousand more people watch the festivity in the courtyard from the windows 
and from atop the roofs of these buildings. In all there were more than ten 
thousand such devotees on the evening of the zool of 2001. 

Around 60,000 people are said to visit the shrine during the course of the 
day of the zool. The biggest crowds come the next day. The elders sing 
hymns on the night before the zool. In most Islamic lands this is known as 
shab khwéni. This whole series of prayer and festivity lasts around five or 
six days. 

As in all lands and with all religious groups; children see it more as 4 
festival, with lights everywhere, as in the Hindus’ Diwali. 

Layout: The architecture and layout of the Aish Mugam shrine and the 
surrounding houses are somewhat like that of a gompa (monastery)-complex 
in Ladakh. There are fascinating eavesboards made of logs sliced into two. 

The surrounding valleys: Gujjar tribals live in the hills and valleys around 
the shrine. Those who can’t make it to the zoo! light torches and place them 
outside their doors. At night this can be a nice sight, except that the torches 
are much too thinly scattered. There’ll be one torch on one hillock, and the 
Next torch might be half a kilometre away- Wood is getting expensive, and 
difficult to obtain. Therefore, every year the number of torches is a little less 
than the year before. 
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The Rod/Staff Of Moses/Jesus 


Several histories of Kashmir claim that Lord Jesus’ Rod or Staff Was once 
stored in Srinagar’s Khanqah-i-Mo’ulla. Some believe that the rod Was later 
taken by disciples of the Shah-e-Hamadan to Hazara (now in Pakistan) 
Aziz Kashmiri, an expert on the ‘Christ in Kashmir’ theory, says that it cap 
taken to Aish Muqam instead. 


The keepers of the shrine told Mr. Kashmiri that what they had was the 
Rod of Moses and that it had indeed been brought there from Srinagar’s 
Khanqah-i-Mo’ulla. They said that Mir Syed Ali Hamadani had gifted the 
rod to Sheikh Noor-ud-Din Wali, who gave it to his disciple, the Bab, 


Who knows, perhaps at some stage the rod had passed from Moses to 
Lord Jesus. In any case Christ is believed to have visited the cave at Aish 
Mugam. In fact, some scholars argue that the ‘Aish’ in the name of the 
shrine is derived from ‘Isa,’ the Eastern name for Jesus. (‘Isa,’ also spelt and 
pronounced ‘Eesa,’ sounds eerily like ‘Eesh’, the Hindu word for God,) 
Muqam means ‘place’. So the whole name could mean ‘the place of Jesus’. 


Aziz Kashmiri quotes the medieval Rishi Nama as saying that ‘during the 
time of Prophet Isa’ a demon used to live in the cave. A wrestler called 
Buma Sen killed the demon. The name Buma Sen indicates that this must 
have been in the first millenium after Christ. 


The rod is almost 8 feet lon 


g and is covered with a green cloth. Aziz 
Kashmiri writes, 


‘It is a sacred rod, which should be honoured and touched 
by the eyes’. Whenever an epidemic or natural disaster strikes the people of 
the area, they take the Rod to the Idgah. It is said that the calamity then 
disappears. 

Architecture: This is an exce 
of the way it sits ato 
Srinagar’s Khangah- 
shrine that remind 


ptionally picturesque shrine, especially because 
P a hillock just above the road to Pahalgam. As # 
i-Mu’alla, there are features in the woodwork of this 
you strongly of Ladakhi gompas. 

Islamic monuments built or renovated in Kashmir after the 1970s ee 
mostly been made of brick and cement. Till the year 2000, Aish Muqam 
was one of the few shrines left the architecture of which was purely 


Kashmiri. Some renovations made inside the cave in 2001 have used non- 
Kashmiri building materials. 


There is some fine latticework (pinjra-kdri) at the shrine, as weil ® 


‘ is 4 
front of the entrance of the shrine there '§ 


Families bring along cauldrons full of food. They picnic on this verand 
before or after paying homage inside the cave shrine. 
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There are two other well-known shrines on the road to Pahalgam, Bam 
Zoo and Seer Hamadan. 


Bam Zoo (bam rhymes with ‘gum’): In Urdu the name is spelt and 
pronounced Bom Zoo, the ‘Bom’ rhyming with ‘home’. It is also spelt Bum 
Zu, Bhum Ju, Bumazuv and Bhaumajo. This, the shrine of Hazrat Bam-ud- 
Din, is on the main road itself, also on the right as we drive up from 
Anafitnag to Pahalgam. You have to climb only a few steps from the main 
road to enter this very old building. 

Hindu sadhus going to Sri Amarnath ji would often camp here during the 
Amarnath yatra. Bakaya writes, ‘[The Bumazuv] temple, [was] known in 
ancient times as Bhimkesava, [and was] erected by Bhima Shahi, during the 
time of Khsemagupta [sic; Kshemagupta is meant] (950-58 A.D.). It is now 
converted into a Mohammadan [sic] ‘Ziarat’ and covered inside and outside 
with a thick coat of mud plaster. It is supposed to be the resting place of 
Baba Bamudin and is a place of pilgrimage for Muslims. Local tradition 
records that the saint, before his conversion, was a Hindu ascetic. Close to 
this temple there is a small cave in a cliff, containing a well preserved stone 
temple. There is another small cellar closeby which also has been converted 
into a tomb.’ 

Bam Zon, too, is a cellar of sorts, a kind of an artificial cave. Its ceiling 
is not high enough for tall people at places, and just high enough at others. 

Several historians rate Bam Zoo among the four oldest monuments in 
Kashmir. The Gazetteer notes, ‘The cave-temple stands at the far end of 
a natural but artificially enlarged fissure in the limestone cliff. The entrance 
to the cavern... is carved into an architectural doorway, and a gloomy passage, 
50 feet in length, leads from it to the door of the temple.’ 

Seer Hamadan: This shrine is on the left while going to Pahalgam. You 
take the side road on the left and drive for around a kilometre into the 
Village till you come to this very colourful shrine in a large open area deep 
inside the village. — 

A relic of Prophet Muhammad (pbuh) has become @ major attraction in 
Seer since the 1980s. Tourists going to Pahalgam and Amarnath ji often 
Stop by this roadside village to see a footprint of the Prophet imprinted 
neatly on black stone. : : 

Harut and Marut: (pron.: ha-root, ma-root) This shrine is in Ranbir 
Pura village, which is on the Mattan karewa, a few hundred metres before 
the Martand temple. There is a shaded picnic spot near the point where 
water gushes out of a well inside the shrine. It is not a Hindu shrine. Its 
adherents are entirely Muslim. The illiterate accept it uncritically as one of 
the many Muslim ziarats (shrines) of Kashmir. They pray for all kinds of 
boons at the shrine. 
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Yet the concept behind the shrine is untslamic, or at least Pre-Islamic 
Babylonian. The pre-Islamic, mainly Jewish, belief is that Harut and Marut 
were angels who fell in love with Jupiter and were therefore hung Upside 
down above a well. Almost all Kashmiris who pray at the shrine accept this 
version. 

The Islamic position is thus: ‘Among the Jewish traditions in the Midrash 
[Jewish commentaries] was a story of two angels who asked Allah’s 
permission to come down to earth but succumbed to temptation, and were 
hung up by their feet at Babylon for punishment. Such stories about sinning 
angels who were cast down to punishment were believed by the early 
Christians also... Being good men, Harut and Marut of course dabbled in 
nothing evil.... [They] did not withhold knowledge, yet never taught anyone 
[magic and ‘such things’] without plainly warning them of the trial and 
temptation of knowledge in the hands of evil men.’ (Commentary on sura 
2, verse 102 of The Holy Quran, published by the Custodian of the Two 
Holy Mosques, i.e. the King of Saudi Arabia.) 

Thus, Islam accepts that Harut and Marut had existed and were angels. 
It differs with the Jews on whether the two had sinned and therefore deserved 
punishment. Islam holds that they were sinless. 


Several Kashmiris believe the pre-Islamic version. This indicates that the 
legend of Harut and Marut had reached Kashmir well before Islam did. 
Some scholars cite this as yet another proof that the people of Kashmir had 
migrated from Israel and are one of the lost Jewish tribes. 


Rivers 


There are separate entries on the Jehlum, Brang, Sandrin and Lidder rivers 
in the chapter on ‘Rivers’. 


Important places of tourist interest 


Achabal: (1,677 metres.) 58 km. from Srinagar, 8 km. from Anafitnag. 
Also spelt Achhabal. Much before the Mughals decided to patronise this 
village, it was the country retreat of Kashmir’s own kings. Its original name 
was Aksipalanaga, after King Aksha (A.D. 571-631). The common man 
Pronounced it as ‘Akshaval’. The Mughals renamed it SaheBabad and 
Begumabad, both after Emperor Shah Jehan’s daughter Jehan Ara, who 
was also known as Begum S4heba. The Mughal names did not stick, 
though. 

Mughal Garden: This resort is centred around an ancient spring, Oe 
largest in Kashmir. It owes its Tenown to a terraced garden constructed by 
the Moghuls. In A.D. 1620 Empress (Begum) Noor Jehan got the upper 
part of this garden (Bagh) developed, because of which it is known as the 
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‘pagh-e-Begum Abad’. It contains the ruins of a hammam (hot water bath) 
which used to derive its heat from what a government publication calls a 
‘Jogical lamp’, adding that ‘the lamp which was magically kindled was put 
out during repairs.’ (1 assume all this to mean that a process that we can 
no longer understand or replicate heated the waters of the hammam.) 


Layout: The garden is some fifty metres away from the main road. 
However, to all but experts the road appears to touch the garden. That is 
because in the 1960s the government got a green lawn constructed between 
the garden and the road. It seems to be part of the Mughal Garden. 

The main garden begins where the two smart gates are. They are made 
of expensive devri stone, with carved wooden pillars and shingled roofs. 
Beyond the gates is the garden. The government in the 1960s got the paths 
paved with cement and put an incongruous low railing along the paths. In 
2001, my Department (Floriculture) started replacing, in phases, the cement 
with blocks of devri stone. 

The springs: The spring, more accurately the series of springs, issues 
from several places at the foot of the rocky spur of the Achabal Thang 
mountain. The main spring, shaded by some grand chinar trees, passes 
through the garden built by Emperor Jehangir and Noor Jehan. The spring 
pours like a waterfall out of the Sosanwor hill. A mountain covered with a 
deodar forest towers just above its head. The waters fall over a cascade into 
a square reservoir, at the centre of which is a summer-house. At the lower 
end is the bdrddari. It is believed that the spring is really a reappearance of 
River Brang, which had vanished a few kilometres before into a wide crack 
in its limestone bed. The waters are very cold and not particularly good for 
drinking. 

These waters flow through the garden in channels lined with stones and 
three aqueducts. There are three waterfalls and two large reservoirs with 
fish. There is a pavilion in the middle of the upper reservoir. A trout hatchery 
was founded during the Dogra era, nearby. 

The people of the village consider the spring sacred. (This is common 
among rural Kashmiri Muslims.) They always felt that visitors to the garden 
were desecrating the spring by throwing litter into it. So, in the 1980s, they 
got the government to construct a locked barddarf (pavilion) on the highest 
Surface to enclose the spring. This red brick structure looks totally out of 
Place with the elegant pavilions of the lower levels. The ruins of a Mughal 
Structure can be seen behind it. 

: Shrines: The Mughal prince Dara Shikoh probably constructed the mosque 
in the garden. The ziarat (shrine) of Syed Shahab-ud-Din of Baghdad, who 
died in the late sixteenth century, is also located in the village. 
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Getting shere: It is also possible to reach Achabal from Mattan and 
Martand, on a picturesque, motorable country road. Martand is 6 km. from 
here. 

Accommodation: There is a fine Dogra-era Tourist Bungalow, as Well as 
some public-sector run self-catering ‘huts’. Both are next to the Mughal 
Garden. However, before leaving for Achabal, do check the availability of 
rooms from the Jamma & Kashmir TDC office at the Tourist Reception 
Centre, Srinagar. There is also a camping ground in Achabal. 

Other attractions: There is a large, late 20'" century, ‘Cafeteria Park’ at 
a short distance from the Mughal Garden, also on the main road. A nursery 
for chinar trees is the other major attraction. 

Anafitnag town was built on the arid Martand plateau, a little more than 
a kilometre away from the banks of the Jehlum, close to the junction of the 
Arpat, Brang and Sandrin streams, and somewhat before the point where the 
L:dder joins them. The Arpat is normally fordable. Till motorable roads 
became common in the early 20'" century the journey from Anajfitnag town 
to Srinagar would be by boat, on the Jehlum. The 35-mile trip would take 
eighteen hours and would begin at Khanabal. 

Rising 350 feet above the town, or 5,896’ above the mean sea level, is 
a hill made of mountain limestone and some shingly conglomerate. The holy 
Stream of Anant Nag, from which the town and district get their names, 
flows from the foot of this hill. The stream is surrounded by chinars. The 
waters of the stream are received in stone-lined tanks. Next to it has 
traditionally been a double-storeyed brick building for travellers. 

At a short distance is the Sonur Pookur spring, the waters of which are 
considered healthy and good to taste. 

Other streams that flow near the town include the Soolik Nag, which has 
a heavy sulphur content and is good for skin diseases. The waters of the 
Mulik Nag spring, on the other hand, are pure and fresh. 

The Sarkari Bagh area, which has a number of government offices, is 

where the Dogra Maharajas used to stay when in town. 
, Baba Hardi Rishi: Shrine and Urs: One of the several mosques of 
Anafitnag was built in honour of Rishi Malu. It is believed that Emperor 
Akbar’s first defeat at the hands of the Kashmiri army, when his forces 
tried to annex Kashmir, was because of the Rishi’s prayers. 

The Jama Masjid is located near the tomb of Rishi Malu, also known 4S 
Baba Haidar and Hardi Rishi. 

The annual urs of Baba Hardi Rishi (aka Rishi-moul) are celebrated 0" 
the 1* Poh (roughly 15" December). Like most Rishis, the Baba was 4 
bachelor and a strict vegetarian who did not eat onions or garlic either. Out 
of respect for the Baba almost all the people of Anantanag, and many other 
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Kashmiris, stop eating meat for a whole week at the tine of his aan 
Even during the rest of the vear it is taboo to visit his shrine 4 

any kind of meat or having consumed an intoxicant, fb is belernt at 
tragedies befall those who violate this taboo, 

Baba Hardi Rishi was a disciple of Makhdoom Sflhich, the isa 
sufi of his day (see “Srinagar City’). Ironically, Makhdoom (42 
had invited Akbar to annex Kashmir. The Baba died in 976 $704 
of 77, as indicated by the chronograms. ‘Abid’ and ‘Shsien <9 out 

Vazir Bagh:(or Boni Bagh): This vast garden is the & 
the tourist map of Kashmir. On paper it measures 25 2c 
probably bigger. It is right in the middle of what seems to ° 
town. As the States Commissioner for Floriculture, Parks 
has always been my regret that India’s 20" century gardens are 
They neither have the meticulous layout of Mughal Gard 
mystique of European/ British Raj botanical gardens. 


~ 
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This 19" century Dogra era orchard comes closest to the European ideal. 
The first portion that you will see is a flat park, of the kind 1 Snd dull. The 
woods start after that. Weeping willows dominate. The Bagh has deen Dui 
on a bank of the Jehlum. Happily, the village on the other s equalix 
wooded. It is called Bafig Dar, or “the village where opium grows”. There's 
plenty of opium in the Vazir Bagh, too. 

During the Dogra era this was used by European and Westernises indian 
travellers as a camping ground. Boats would be moored on the dank, 

Eidgah: This is a small green patch of land on the road to Verinag. Its 
layout, especially the trees in the background, make it one of the prettiest 
Eid-grounds in the state. 


Handicrafts: Traditionally, till the early part of the 20" century, shawi- 
weaving was the main industry in the town and employed almost half of its 
working population. Anafitnag town was also famous for the fine saddles 
and rugs made there. It still is the capital of the ‘gabba’ industry (see 
Gabbas’ in the chapter on ‘Handicrafts’). 

_ Till even the mid-1990s, there was some incredible woodwork to be seen 
mn the architecture and interior design of the houses of this town. Masood 
ena the artist, showed me dozens of colour slides of intricate lattice- 
ie Carvings in relief, both in wood. We were to have worked 
of aia a book on this vanishing craft. The slides still survive but many 
Ouses got burnt during that unfortunate phase of history. 

- ons ¢.9,500! (A short drive (or three-four hour trek) from Pahalgdm). 
's the last inhabited village on the trekking route. It has a fine meadow, 


Muc! i . . . . 8 
m A of which has been built upon in the cause of tourism, trekking and 
Ountaineering, 


' 
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Bijbehara: (8 km. from Anafitnag and 49 km. from Srinagar, on the 
National Highway). This ancient town, built on both banks of the Jehlum 
is renowned ‘for the delicacy of its trellis-work, and for the manufacture 
of blankets’ (The Gazetteer, 1890.) ‘Modern’ architecture and the fires that 
periodically afflict the wooden buildings of Kashmir have taken their tol}, 
Yet, a lot of trellis-work still survives. 


In ancient times the town was probably the capital of all Kashmir. 
certainly of a part of it. It was then called Vijaya Para or the City of 
Victory. Over the centuries the name changed to its present form. The other 
theory is that around 67 B.C. a king called Vijaya Bijiri ruled Kashmir from 
this town, giving it his name. Khalid Bashir’s theory is that King Vijaya ruled 
between 114 and 106 B.C. and that he named the town Vijeshwar ‘after the 
famous ancient temple of the same name which was later razed by Raja 
Kalash in A.D. 1080 when his father, Anant Dev, escaping his son’s revolt, 
took refuge in the temple. The fire destroyed the town’ as well. 

There is a traditional path, as well as motorable road, from here to 
Shopian. 

Apart from its physical charms, this small town is home to several 
temples, around a dozen mosques and almost as many ziarats (Muslim 
shrines). The most famous ziarat is that of Baba Nasib-ud-Din Ghazi, built 
on a bank of the Jehlum, near the Jama Masjid. Both are in the heart of the 
town. (Lal Ded is believed to have died just outside the courtyard of the 
Jama Masjid, where there is a grave that is said to be hers.) 

Hari Chandra Razan, an ancient king of Kashmir, is said to have built a 
temple here. By the time Maharaja Gulab Singh visited Kashmir the temple 
was in ruins. The Maharaja vowed to build a new temple atop the ruins. So 
he picked up a stone and placed it there to mark the spot. However, the 
Maharaja died before the temple could be completed, which was done in 
1871 by the Maharaja’s son. The temple was built of white stone with 4 
gilded spire. 

The Fairs and Festivals: The shrine and urs of Babd Nasib-ud-Din 
Ghazi: Dhambili: There is a famous festival at this important shrine in June. 
The festival is held when the paddy crop is transplanted and is often called 
the dhamél (or dhambali) festival. The word is drawn from an archaic 
Persian word for ‘mystic trance’ or ‘to run after.’ Bhdfids (folk singers and 
actors) go from house to house enacting satires and beating drums. According 
to the local calendar, the festival is celebrated on the 13th of Har. (roughly, 
June). It is Bijbehara’s most important festival. In 2001, I got the Tourism 
Department to adopt and promote the festival. 


The singers and actors (ma’it) do not perform for money alone. Theit 
goals are spiritual. They chant a dud (blessing/ prayer), ‘O God, pleas¢ 
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protect the people of this village/ house. Keep them free of disease.’ The 
others present reply by chanting, ‘Ameen’ (‘may it be so’). The performers 
then rub their hands on a large drum. After that they rub their hands on the 
faces of children. It is said that God normally accepts their prayers. 

Officially, dhambali is a two-day ‘festival.’ In practice, till the 1960s and 
170s it would last for fifteen days. Modern people are pressed for time and 
can’t afford long festivals. Some of them don’t even believe in mysticism. 
Mr. Justice Mir says that those who find bliss during dhambaili tell the 
unbelievers, ‘The dhambali recharges my batteries for (these) fifteen days. 
What’s your problem?’ 

The saint: Baba Nasib-ud-Din was a follower of the Shah-i-Hamadan. He 
was what, in Islamic lore, is called a mast galander: a saint oblivious to the 
world around him, lost in a mystic trance, and in communion with God. 

The Baba was known for his self-denial. He was a strict vegetarian and 
did not ever eat any animal flesh. He got 1200 mosques constructed in 
different parts of Kashmir, in addition to bathrooms and sarais. He also 
wrote fourteen books on religion. The Baba spent all his life serving the 
poor. Therefore, the people called him Abul Fugrd (‘the father of the needy’). 

He would gather a group of disciples and go to a village. There he would 
preach the message of Islam. His style was simple and it appealed to the 
heart. The people would go into a state of mystic frenzy (hal). The Ghazi 
would then persuade them to construct a mosque. The charged crowd would, 
in that state, start building a mosque. By the evening the basic structure 
would be ready. Fundamentalists consider such methods unlslamic. 

The Baba died on the 13th Muharram 1047 Hijri (A.D. 1637). 

The tomb and pond of Lal Ded: There is a small grave in the south- 
eastern corner of the Jama Masjid of Bijbehara. It is supposed to be the 
tomb of Lal Ded. The Lal Trag pond (see ‘Pulwama’) is located close to 
the Jama Masjid of Bijbehara and near the National Highway. To this day 
both Hindus and Muslims visit the pond. They pay homage by pouring the 
first milk of their cows into the pond. This ceremony and the miracle of 
the water which retained the shape of the pitcher are a recurrent theme in 
the miniature paintings of Kashmir. In the past newly married Kashmiri 
Pandit couples would often go to the Lal Trag on the day after the wedding 
to obtain Lal Ded’s blessings. 

The Waheed Baba Wudar is to the west of Bijbehara. On this wudar 
grows a tree sacred to the followers of Lord Shiva, which includes all 
Kashmiri Hindus, who offer prayers here. (A wudar is a table-land.) 7 

Mughal Garden: The Mughal prince Dara Shikoh got a Badshahi Bagh 
(Imperial Garden) constructed on a bank of the Jehlum in 1060 Hijri (A.D. 

1650). For that reason it is popularly known as the ‘Dara Shikoh-a’ garden 
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or bagh. This is not the nondescript modern park that you see from the 
national highway. It is on a side-road, immediately behind the park, 

This chinar garden has been laid out in the classic char bagh (four 
gardens) style. This means that the garden is one big square divided into 
four squares. Four channels radiate from the centre, in the four directions. 
There are fountains within these channels. The original stone fountains are 
all gone. They were replaced with cement fountains in the late twentieth 
century. A substantial portion of the northeastern square has been converted 
into a playground for the neighbouring school. An ugly tin shed houses an 
electric transformer, next to a pink guardroom. Both are near the heart of 
the garden, rather than at its periphery. 

The garden includes two masonry reservoirs and avenues of chinar trees, 
Khalid Bashir says that one of these chinars ‘attained the circumference of 
56 feet.’ He implies that this was the widest chinar tree in Kashmir in the 
20th century. 


Among the late-twentieth century additions are some strange cement 
structures, about 1/4 feet high and as big as a large carrom-board. Perhaps 
they were meant to be planters. Low railings, also incongruous, were added 
during the same era. 


At the centre of the four squares is an elegant stone tank with a platform 
surrounded by water in the middle. The bdrddari (pavilion) on this platform 
was probably built in the late 20th century. Of all the additions made during 
that era, the pavilion alone blends with the garden. The tank, for instance, 
has been deepened considerably. The lower level is not only inelegant, 
being made of cement rather than stone, it is bad hydraulics. That’s because 
it is much deeper than the channels it feeds and is fed by. 


The Mughals used to get water for this garden from River Lidder, though 
it is a few miles away and though River Jehlum is next door. That’s because 
the Jehlum is almost 70 feet below the garden while the Lidder is at a higher 
level. The Lidder water would be brought from a nearby village called 
Nangil. In the second half of the 20th century farmers began to divert water 
from the Mughals’ canal to their own fields. By the 1990s there was not a 
drop of water in the four channels of the garden, or in the fountains. That 
is why even in Kashmir hardly anyone has heard of this garden. 

In 2001, my department (F loriculture) installed two small electric motors 
to pump out subsoil water for the greens. We are trying to similarly lift 
water from the Jehlum for the channels and have met with some success: 

The main buildings of this garden are entirely gone, though a brick 
bdrddari was built in the late 19th century. This barddari, which is at the 
western end (closest to the Jehlum), probably straddled the western channe’. 

Its central portion is gone and only some pillars remain. Today snakes 
(reportedly, non-poisonous) live near those ruins. 
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Daksum: (2,438 m.; 85 km. from Srinagar.) This is a forest retreat 
tocated on the Anafitnag-Simthan-Kishtwar road. Mountains surround it. A 
stream, which has trout fish, flows through Daksum. From here one can 
cross over to Kishtwar through the Simthan pass. The Tourist Bungalow 
and cafeteria at Daksum will resume when tourism does. 


Doru: A very fine road (the National Highway bypass to Verinag and 
Anafitnag) leads to this tehsil (sub-district) headquarters which has one of 
the five main shrines of Shah-e-Hamadan in Kashmir. The present structure 
was built in the 1990s and, thus, is large but undistinguished. The inside, 
however, is a different matter. The fine carvings on walnut wood and the 
chandelier indicate that with time this shrine will rival the best in terms of 
physical beauty. There is a small park, with three large chinar trees and a 
rest house for government officials, across the road. The town has been built 
on the bank of the Sandrin river. 

Renamed Shahabad by Noor Jehan, this was a very important imperial 
town, where the king used to live. Little is left of the Mughal palace. Nettles 
and wild hemp grow nearby. The soil here must be extraordinary, because 
the apples of this place are considered the best in southern Kashmir and its 
rice the finest in the entire Valley. Veins of iron and copper exist in this area 
and during the Afghan era (late 18th and early 19th centuries) both were 
extracted from here. 

Because of its closeness to the Banihal pass, Shahabad/Doru has 
traditionally been of enormous importance from the defence point of view. 
Emperor Akbar’s most important malik (feudal noble) used to live here. All 
the surrounding areas came under him because it was his duty to protect the 
Banihal route to Hindustan (central India). Like the kings of Kishtwar, his 
family claimed to be the descendants of the great Nausherwan-e-Aadil of 
Persia, 

Harnag: This is a high-altitude lake, a four-hour trek from Baltal (Srinagar 
district), It remains frozen till almost June. When covered with snow it Is 
easy to mistake the lake for land and walk on it by mistake. Shepherds hold 
it in reverence. Every spring they sacrifice a sheep near the banks of the 
lake. They believe this brings them good weather in summer, when their 
flocks go up to graze. (See ‘Trekking in Kashmir’.) 

Ka’abamarg: A medium-sized shrine here plays host to the moo-é-pak 
(the holy hair). This is one of three hair from the beard of Prophet 
Muhammad, peace be on him, enshrined in Kashmir. The other two are 4s 
a and Shopian. The present shrine was built in 2001 in the unfortunate 

Othic tradition mistaken in post 1970 Kashmir as Islamic. 

(Travel 8 km. from Anafitnag (Islamabad) town on the Verinag road till 
YOu come to Larkipora. Turn right there. The shrine is a kilometre ahead, 
Close to the main road.) 
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Khemsar: This is a small glacial Jake on the trekking routes to Tarsar 
and Lidderwatt. It is a four-hour trek from Kulan (a roadhead near Sonamarg 
in Srinagar district). ; 

Kokernag: (2012m.) Kokernag is 20 km. from Anafitnag town, 12 km, 
from Verinag, 16 km. from Achabal and 75 km. from Srinagar. A botanical 
garden, with several kinds of roses, has been woven around a fresh water 
stream here. 

The thickly wooded sheer mountain that rises sharply from the spring is 
the main attraction of Kokernag. Picturesque paths and shaded walks have 
been created in the forest. On an uncrowded summer’s day it is my favourite 
walk in all Kashmir. During the Dogra era there was a forest rest house 
here. In 1979, a botanical garden, a garden of the best roses and a garden 
of various Kashmiri wild, medicinal and aromatic plants was added. 


In Kashmir rhododendrons have managed to grow in Kokernag alone. 


The springs: ‘Koker’ means ‘cock’ (as in male-hen). Its claws have five 
fingers. Nag means spring or stream. The five main springs of Kokernag are 
spread like the claws of a cock (rooster in American English). 


The milky waters of the Kokernag are said to have curative properties. 
In all there must be six or seven springs here. They gush out of a limestone 
rock at the feet of a green, wooded mountain. Together they form a large 
stream, which has some of the finest waters in all Kashmir. The Afghan 
governors would insist that water for their drinking be brought from here. 
Earlier, Abul Fazl, the 16th century historian of the Mughals, had described 
these waters as ‘limpid, cold and wholesome...Should a hungry person drink 
of it, his hunger will be appeased and the satisfaction it gives will renew 
desire for it.’ Arora describes the waters as ‘decidedly the lightest in [all of] 
Kashmir but [not] the best.’ 


The stream goes on to merge with the Bring River. The valley in which 
these springs are located is also called Bring. There is some trout, brown 
as well as rainbow, in the nag. Anglers prefer to go to Sagam village, some 
5 km. downstream. 

Accommodation: There is a Tourist Bungalow, self-catering huts and 4 
cafeteria at Kokernag. The Forest, Fisheries and Floriculture departments 
have Rest House there. However, check their availability before setting out 
for Kokernag. 

Kol4hoi: (c.11,000') This valley is at the extreme northern edge of the 
Lidder. Its name is derived from a large rock in a natural hollow inside 
which a faquir used to live. Because of this the stone enjoys an exalted 
almost sacred-status among some people. 

Glacier and group of peaks: There is also a celebrated glacier (5,425m/ 
17,800’) and group of peaks of the same name. The glacier is called ‘the 
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Matterhorn of Kashmir.’ Its melting waters form River Lidder. The peaks 
are easily accessible. Névé and Mason (1912) were the first to cliinb them. 
since then there have been numerous expeditions every year, There are 
several routes to the peaks. 

Kulgam: This picturesque town is on the southern side of a table-land. 
It overlooks the Veshau river, which branches out into a number of channels. 
The town was once known for the wooden toys made there. Kulgam used 
to be a major medizval trade junction. Merchants from the Punjab would 
come here through the Gulabgarh (JammQ) pass. There are two major 
viarats, the bigger and older one being that of Syed Hussain Samnani aad 
the smaller one dedicated to Shah-e-Hamadan. 

Syed Hussain was one of the first three Syeds who migrated frorn Trae 
to Kashmir because of the persecution of the Syeds by Amir T! 
Lame.’ He was an eminent scholar and saint. The Syed died on the [1+ 
of Shaban in 792 Hijri (A.D. 1389). His urs is held on the 13th day o7 Katiic 
near his shrine. A major fair is organised on the occasion. Thousands of 
people come from the neighbouring areas. 

Durgi Shuri is a festival of the Kashmiri Pandits of Kulgam town and 


tehsil. It is held on the Sth day of the lunar month that falls iv. 
Kutihar valley: This is a fertile, green valley to the northeast : 
On the mountain above Kutihar is a pass that leads to Upper “2 
Lidderwatt: This is a large meadow, a six-hour trek fo 
Black bears can be sighted in the spring (April, early May. 
have been seen in the valley between Lidderwatt and Satlanien 
as well as in autumn. 

Luk Bhavani: Travel 8 km. from Anafitnag/ Islametec ST 58 me 
Verinag road till you come to Larkipora. Take a side rose Seer SS 
shrine is around a kilometre ahead. 

Marsar: This is a high-altitude lake. Though the sutiess 20 Numan. 
poetry, it is dreaded by the local people. They de® 
believe a dangerous serpent lives there. The Was < 
to the Dachigam Sanctuary and, thence, to the Dat t ake. You cat Rach AE 
lake either by climbing up from Dachigam (Srinagar Se , 
difficulty, from Tarsar (see below, and in the sXoo* Rm LES 


ea P You can see the Marsar from the ridge tat ISS NEON 
arsar. 


Nowbug, village and valley: The village is around U7 kak Rar Katey 
Lohrein is roughly 1.5 km. before Nowbug village, Preiss MANE TANTRA 
camped at the fine ground there. 
fue eponymous valley is about 3 km. ide. u iS PRTHERA AN = 
ieeae considerably higher than Srinagar. ‘Theredire, 8S DORE. RA ARS 

es its scenery as ‘park-like... backed By Ase! Aw 


ae 
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Traditional trekking route: There is a traditional path from Nowbug ™ 
Kutihar. It goes over the hills and passes through the Halkun Galli (pass) ti]] 
it reaches the valley of River Arpat. 

Pahalgam: (See the chapter on ‘Pahalgém’.) 

Panzath (lit. the five hundred springs): If you travel a little more than 
a kilometre north of Qazigund on the National Highway (i.e. in the direction 
of Srinagar), a rough road on the right will take you to Panzath, which is 
a kilometre and a half away. (Another kilometre ahead on the National 
Highway, another road branches off to right. This slightly better road, too, 
takes about 1.5 km. to reach Panzath.) 


As promised by its name, this cluster of villages has five hundred little 
springs, which merge into six canals, which in turn unite to form a medium 
sized, clear-water stream. (I didn’t count all five hundred springs, but I can 
vouch for the six water channels.) Since medizval times one of these canals 
has been carrying the waters of Panzath, through the Bihama wudar to the 
Sandrin river, which it joins. 


The main spring here is said to be very deep. According to a local legend 
a boatman who was an expert swimmer dived into this spring, never to be 
seen again. The rocks and weeds at the bottom obviously prevented him 
from rising to the surface ever again. 


Apparently these springs have been mentioned in the Rdjdtarafigini as a 
picnic spot favoured by the Kings. The stream is home to the rainbow trout 
and some species of duck-including a blue-necked one. In nearby Nagbal 
village is the shrine of Syed Aftab Saheb. Across the stream is a large green 
meadow on a plateau. 


Rang Marg: (also Rangamarg) This is a small, green, flat land on the 
banks of the Marwah-Warhwan river. The camping ground here is called 
Kaintal. The path between Marwah-Warhwan and Suru passes through it. 

Sekiwas: This is a meadow on the trekking route between Lidderwatt 
and the Tarsar. Wild flowers that grow in the Sekiwas area in summer 
(after the middle of June) include buttercups, primulas, gentians, irises and 
marsh marigolds. The tall, rugged rocks nearby sometimes play host to the 
Himalayan blue poppy. 

Tarsar: This glacial lake is named after the goddess Tara. Situated 
amidst the tall mountains that lie between the Sind and Kashmir valleys, it 
is the subject of some of Kashmir’s finest poetry. (The poet-king Yusuf 
Shah Chak wrote that on being separated from the plaits of his beloved, his 
eyes became like the Tarsar and Marsar lakes.) It can be reached either 
from the northern end of Tral, or from the Lidderwatt. The lake is 4 

kilometre wide and two km. long. Writer Gary Weare calls it ‘one of the 
most impressive (lakes) in Kashmir’. It is 35 km. from Pahalgam, on foot. 
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Umuoh: This village is roughly three kilometres from Verinag, uphill on 
a rough but motorable country road. It used to be the first point of entry 
from Jamma into the Valley of Kashmir before the National Highway, the 
Banihal tunnel and automobiles came into existence. Hence the dilapidated, 
but still large, Mughal-style serai (dormitory; rest house) in the village. 

I was taken to the village because of the enormous hype surrounding its 
Shiva temple. Architecturally the temple is nondescript, and very small. 
Apparently the Shivling inside is truly powerful. Countless legends, all dating 
to the 1990s after most Kashmiri Pandits had migrated from Kashmir, 
surround this normal sized (about three feet high) phallic symbol. All of 
them speak of the ling having been shifted from the temple during militancy 
and having been brought back after a senior police officer had a visitation 
in a dream. 

The local Muslims, the army and the para-military forces are variously 
said to have shifted the ling to protect it from fundamentalist militants who 
might have destroyed it. The stone ling was shiny-black when I saw it. 
According to legend it changes colours in the evenings. 

Verinag: (80 km. from Srinagar. 26 km. from Anaijitnag.) Verinag is 
barely 5 km. from the summit of the Banihal pass, which is a two-hour 
climb from Verinag’s Mughal gardens. 

It is a stunning location; an almost vertical, densely wooded, mountain 
with a flat green at its feet. This meadow was converted into a garden by 
the Mughal emperor Jehangir in AH 1029. (The octagonal tank of the spring 
was constructed in A.D. 1612, the garden in 1619 and the basin some time 
between 1619 and 1632.) 

Over the centuries the bdrddari (pavilion) of the Verinag garden disintegrated 
and fell into the pond behind it. However, even in the 1880s it was what 
the Gazetteer called ‘a large barn-like building, having numerous chambers, 
Overlook[ing] the north end of the pool, [while] on the west side there is 
an open pavilion or summer-house... The water is very cold, of a deep 
bluish-green tint, and swarms with sacred fish, it leaves the basin by a 
stone-lined channel, which passes through an archway under the ddrcdarh 
These deep blue waters flow into the Sandrin and were not considered good 
for drinking even in the 19th century. 

The apartments of Empress Noor Jehdn are said to have existed by the 
edge of the water-course. The foundations and the bases of arches in that 
area are said to be the ruins of those apartments. 

The tank is 10-feet deep on the sides and is said to be 34 feet deep at 
the centre. 

‘ a bein spring is located at the bottom of the aforesaid mountain, 
nt ig a and only a few feet in length and beadth. It is a perennial spring 
considered the source of the River Jehlunv/Vitasta/Behet, 
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It is believed that Kashmir used to be one big lake. The gods draineq off 
its waters and converted it into a valley. Then Lord Shiva requested his wife 
the goddess Parvati, to manifest herself on earth as a river. Shivji split the 
earth open with his trident. The crack thus caused measured one Vitast 
(span). As a result, the river that came out of this crack came to be Variously 
called the Vitast(a), the Neel Kund (blue lake) and the Sulaghta (the thrust 
of the spear). In later times people knew it in Kashmir as the Behet and 
elsewhere as the Jehlum. 

Some Kashmiri Pandits believe that the real source of the Jehlum is a 
spring that is around a kilometre and a half away. 

Walnut trees, chinars and poplars grow in the vicinity. Jehangir wrote in 
his memoirs, ‘The source of the river Bhat [i.e. Behet] lies in a fountain in 
Kashmir named Tir Nag, which, in the language of Hindustan, signifies a 
snake-probably some large snake had been seen there... The form of the 
fountain is octagonal, and its sides are about 20 yards in length.’ 


The meaning of the Persian inscriptions on the surrounding wall probably 
is as follows. According to Vigne, the one on the entrance means, ‘This 
fountain has come from the springs of paradise,’ while the one inside means, 


‘This place of unequalled beauty was raised to the skies by Jehangir Shah 
Akbar Shah; consider well.’ 


The village has two ziarats (shrines), both dedicated to Fakir Qalandar 
Ghafur Shah. The land in the vicinity yields fuller’s earth (sang-e-dalum). 

A stream called the Hakkar Nadi descends from the Banihal pass and 
flows through the village, before joining the waters of the Verinag spring. 

What does Verinag mean? Nag obviously means ‘spring’. ‘Wer’ (vay-1) 
is the name of the region in which this group of springs is located. The 
region was later renamed Shahabad (for the then prince Shah Jehan) after 
a palace of that name was built at the behest of Noor Jehan. The Verinag 
is also known as Neel Nag. (See also the Nil Nag of ‘Budgém’ for some 
overlapping myths.) 


i The Tourist Bungalow and cafeteria at Verinag will resume after tourists 
0. 


rs) 
Pahalgam 
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(Pron. peh-ell-gam.) This holiday resort is 96 km. from Srinagar and 45 
km. from Anafitnag town (Islamabad). It is located on the banks of the 
Lidder (Kolahoi) River, at the river’s junction with the Shesh Nag. The 
resort is at elevations between 7,200’ and 8,500’ (2,130m. and above). 


Pahalgam, literally ‘the shepherds’ village’, is the most popular tourist 
resort in Kashmir after Srinagar, partly because of the variety it affords: 
mountains, pine and fir forests, a spectacular river and a lively marketplace. 
It has never had much of a population, hence not much of a history either, 
except that it started out as a shepherds’ village. The town has a large 
number of hotels in the private and public sectors, as well as self-catering 
‘huts’. 

According to a theory floated in the 1960s, Pahalgam actually means ‘the 
shepherd’s village’. Now we are talking not of a village of several shepherds 
but that of just one shepherd, the good shepherd, Lord Jesus. » 

Pahalgam gets a very different type of tourist than Gulmarg. British 
Officers of the Raj preferred Gulmarg because of its quiet, unhurried seclusion 
and the privacy that it affords. Indians who are similarly inclined-Anglicised, 
upper income, cerebral, nature loving-have inherited the mantle from the 
British. Pahalgam, on the other hand, has a bustling marketplace. It appeals 
to those who go to resorts to see and be seen, who like their resorts lively 
and teeming with vacationers, for whom the gurgling white waters of River 
Lidder by themselves aren’t enough; there should also be picnickers frolicking 
In them. 

Pahalgam is the main base camp for the Amarnath Yatra. It is also ae 
starting point for some exciting treks. Most popular is the one to Aru (9,500’) 
and from there to Lidderwatt (9,500’), which is a large and wooded valley. 
From Lidderwatt one can trek to the Kolahoi valley (11,000') of the Sind 


valley. Other treks from Lidderwatt lead to Satlanjan and the Dod Sar lake. 
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One can also go from Pahalgam to the Marwah-Warwan valley of Doda 
It is a two-day trek. The first halt is normally at Sonaur, with Suknis in the 
Marwah-Warwan valley coming the next day. (For details, see the chapter 
on ‘Trekking in Kashmir’.) 


How to get there 

Pahalgdm can be reached only by road (or helicopter). You can take a bus 
or taxi from Srinagar or Khanabal/ Anafitnag. (Important: Please also see 
Appendix for details of the Srinagar-Khanabal, Qazigund-Khanabal and 
Khanabal-Pahalgam routes, especially what to see en route.) The Khanabal 
junction is just two kilometres before Anajfitnag town (Islamabad). and is 
almost a part of the town. Therefore, Khanabal is sometimes loosely called 
Anafitnag. 

If you are driving up from Jamma, you might like to consider spending 
a night or two at Pahalgam even before you reach Srinagar. Just turn right 
when you reach the tri-junction at Khanabal. 

Actually, there are two roads that branch off from the National Highway 
towards Pahalgam. The one from Khanabal town is the better one and has 
several important places on or near the main road. The road from Bijbehera 
(further ahead on the National Highway) is slightly rougher and best used 
only when the other road has been damaged (which it sometimes is during 
the rains). The Bijbehera-Pahalgam road, being the path less trodden, is 
more unspoilt and picturesque. 


Where to stay 


(i) Hotels: There are almost twenty hotels, ranging from the expensive to 
the mid-market. Because Pahalgam is a mass destination for Indian tourists, 
some of the hotels (and restaurants) cater to the lower end of the middle- 
class market. (ii) The (public sector) Tourist Bungalow: It has a huge 
garden attached to it (and a roaring river, too). It is much cheaper than 
private hotels in that category. (iii) There are two (government run 
dormitories. Check availability with the Tourist Office at the drop-gate (the 
point where you enter Pahalgam.) (iv) Self catering ‘Huts’: There are one 
and two-bedroom holiday huts, with attached kitchens, run by the pu ! 
sector Jamma & Kashmir Tourism Development Corporation (KTDO 
Very good value for money. (v) Camping site: Rajavas, a wooded plate? 
with a view of the valley, is the best place to pitch your tents at. 
By and large the trade charges the full printed rate only in May; 
August, September and October. There normally is a 25% off-season dis 


fhe. 
during the other months. In July, when schools in Kashmir close for vacation 


June; 
count 
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sometimes the JKTDC gives a 50% discount to visitors from within the 
state. If there aren’t enough bookings, the hotels simply shut down in 
winter. 

Climate 


Pahalgim is a few degrees colder than Srinagar at any given time of the 
year. 


Treks out of Pahalgam 


As you will notice in the section on ‘Trekking’, Pahalgém is the base camp 
for more treks than any other place in Kashmir. Some obvious ones 
recommended for amateurs are: 

i) The Amarnath Yatra: 3 to 5 days, depending on whether 
you return to Pahalgim or go on to Sonamarg. (There is a 
complete chapter on the Amarnath yatra elsewhere in this 
book.) 

ii) Bai Saran (also spelt Bhai Saran): Less than two hours from 
the Pahalgam bazar, it is around 152 metres higher than 
Pahalgam proper. Bai Saran is a small, grassy glen amidst 
forests of fir and pine. You can get a fine view of the valley 
from there. Most tourists hire ponies to go to Bai Saran. 

iii) The Tulian lake: You can reach the Tuli(a)n in a few hours, 
via Bai Saran. You can possibly return to Pahalgam the same 
day. It is at around 12,000’ and thus considerably higher than 
Pahalgam. Most tourists hire ponies for the 3-4 hour climb up 
to the snowfield just below and before the lake. After that the 
snowfield is too narrow for the ponies. In any case, the lake 
is only a few hundred metres away from the end of the pony 
track. 

There are very tall mountains, normally covered with snow, on three sides 
of the lake. They rise suddenly from the banks of the lake and go another 
thousand feet (300 metres) up. The lake itself has ice cold waters and, often, 
chunks of ice floating in it. 

iv) Kolahoi Glacier: 5 days return, sce Trekking’, 

Vv) Mamleshwar: Walk 1% km, dowa the river from the Pahalgaea 
bridge. You will come to the ancient Shiv Marleshwat RRPR, 
We know that King Jayasimbhu (1 128-49) had gifted an OTAMAN 
made of gold to the temple. ‘Therefore, the temple is at feast eat 
old, probably older. It is made of stone and is not very big. RNS 
a porch supported by pillars and, in front, a reservoir Lined WeRA 
stones. 
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vi) Aru: (c.9,500’/ 2,408m. to 2962m.) Aru is 12-13 km., or four 
hours each way, from Pahalgam. This is a sloping meadow on 
the left of River Lidder. It is very pretty, with forests and a small 
valley. You can even drive up from Pahalgam to Aru. 

vii) Chandanwari (c.9,500’) is 16 km. from Pahalgam. It is best 
known as the ‘roadhead’ for the Amarmath Yatra i.e. it is the 
place where the ‘motorable’ road comes to an end. The streams 
from Shesh Nag and Astanmarg meet here. The wooded 
Pahalgam-Chandanwari road runs along the roaring Shesh Nag 
stream. There used to be huge snow bridges over the stream just 
beyond Chandanwari, throughout the year, till as recently as 1998, 
They melted away for the first time because of the heat wave- 
cum-drought of 1999. In 2003 they started forming again. 

viii) | ShikArgah (lit.: ‘a place meant for hunting animals’) is 4-6 km. 
from Pahalgam and around 6 km. from Tral. This is a wildlife 
reserve. The accommodation is controlled by the Chief Wildlife 
Warden, TRC, Srinagar. 

ix)  Phirisalan is 7 km. from Pahalgam. This is a good ‘trout fishing 
beat’. 

x) Lake TArsar is 35 km. from Pahalgam. Go first to Aru and then 
Lidderwat. Then walk through meadows littered with flowers to 
reach this high-altitude lake. There is a 243m. high ridge nearby, 
beyond which is Lake Marsar. 


Day trips from Pahalgam 


Anafitnag is a very beautiful district. There are several places that you can 
go to from Pahalgam or on the way to Pahalgam or on the way back. These 
include the shrines of Seer Hamadan, Bam Zoo, Harut-Marut and Aish 
Muqam, and the temples at Mattan. These six places are all on the road 
between Pahalgam and the temple of Martand. The secular pleasure resorts 
and gardens of Achabal, Kokarnag and Verinag can also be done as day 
trips from Pahalgam or even from Srinagar. 


Fishing 
There is trout in the Lidder river and the Sheshnag stream. Permits to catch 
fish can be obtained from the Director, Fisheries, TRC, Srinagar. 
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Other things to do 


pahalgam is the hub of much activity: camping, fishin: 

sas ? , golf (there’s a ni 
hole course), horse-riding, roller-skating (this facility ae 2 ae nine- 
put is often in disuse) and trekking. e Club 


Club 


It is possible to become a temporary member. 
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Baramulla 


a 


The vital statistics 


The oldest inhabited part of the state, Baramulla has an area of 4,588 sq. 
km., of which 2,963 sq. km. are forests. Its population was estimated at 8.61 
lakh (0.8 million) in 1991. It has 660 villages as well as seven towns. All 
but twenty-seven of its villages have electric connections and all but sixteen 
have facilities for piped drinking water. Some 20.62% of its people were 
literate in 1981. Agricultural crops are sown on 0.91 lakh hectares in the 
district, of which 0.44 lakh hectares are irrigated. Orchards—especially 
apple—occupy a pivotal position in the economy of the district, in particular 
of affluent Sopore town. 

1981 census figures: Total population-6,70, 142; Muslims-6,46,77; Hindus- 
13,513; Sikhs-9,806 (this being the biggest Sikh population in the Valley, 
and the second highest in the state, after Jammf). 


2001 census: Population-11,54,591, Literacy-43.9% 


History 

Baramulla town, 49 km. from Srinagar, is among the oldest known urban 
areas of Kashmir—possibly the very oldest. Its recorded history goes back 
to 2306 B.C. when King Bhim Sen established his capital in the vast region 
that stretches from the present Drangbal (then called Drang) to Kanisporé. 
Being at the northern end of the Valley, the town used to be a gateway of 


Sorts to Kashmir. 
While its gateway status brought it commercial benefits, It also meant 


that whenever Kashmir was attacked from the north it would be through 
Baramulla town. This series of invasions continued till the tribal raid of 
_ 1947. Internal troubles, too, took their toll on Baramulla town, hurting is 
economy. (Frequent warfare has obviously toughened the people of Baran 


x 
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because men from this district have traditionally been preferred for recruitment 
to the army.) 

Baramulla’s golden age was the Buddhist period. Al Beruni, the mediayay 
Arab scholar, described it as a prosperous trading centre. The Mughals, 
especially the emperors Akbar and Jehangir, too, patronised it. They would 
enter the Valley through Pakhil (perhaps Pakhli) and thereafter Stay at 
Baramulla for a few days. As a result the town acquired a fairly cosmopolitan 
character, with Buddhist vihars, Sikh gurudwaras, Hindu pilgrimages, ang 
Muslim shrines and mosques. In the late nineteenth century the church of St. 
Joseph was constructed. 

Origin of name: There are several theories regarding the origin of the 
word ‘Baramulla’. All that is certain is that the ancient name of the place 
was ‘Varahmula’ or ‘Varmul’. The theory recorded in ancient texts like the 
Réjatarafgini is that during the reign of King Awanti Varman (A.D. 855- 
883) twelve volcanic eruptions took place at Khadniyar, near Baramulla 
town. ‘Bara’/ ‘varah’ means ‘twelve’ and ‘mul’ refers to the ‘holes’ (bored 
by the eruptions). This is the version accepted popularly. According to it the 
‘Satisar lake’ was drained through these twelve holes in the ground. 

However, Kalhana also records in the Rdjdtarafigini that Kashmir’s first 
teerath was established at the place where a passage had been cut through 
the mountain by the ‘Varaha Avatar’ of Lord Vishnu. This was the incarnation 
in which the Lord had descended on earth as a boar. (A teerath is a place 
of Hindu pilgrimage.) In Sanskrit ‘Varahamulla’ means ‘the boar’s place’. 
(Mul means ‘place’ in Kashmiri.) A third interpretation is that ‘var’ in 
Kashmiri refers to the bend (in River Jehlum) that occurs at this ‘mul’ 
(place). 

The ‘Kashmir was a lake’ theory: ‘Lake Satisar’ is not a mere legend. 
Geological evidence confirms the ancient texts, which say that thousands of 
years ago all of Kashmir Valley was one big lake (the Satisar), which later 
got drained somehow. 

In this lake, according to local mythology, lived a group of demons led 
by ‘Jalodbhav’ (\it.: ‘born of the water’), popularly known as ‘Jaldev 
These demons would tyrannise the people who lived in the mountains. 
Along came the great saint Kashyap, after whom, according to one theory, 
Kashmir got its name. The saint performed some difficult and painful 
prayers to deliver the people from the demon. 

This impressed the Hindu trinity, which consists of the Lords Ba 
Vishnu and Mahesh. Kashyap was the grandson of Lord Brahma. The ine 
came down to ‘Satisar’ to help him. Lord Indra, the rain god, killed almos 
all the demons, except Jaldev (lit.: ‘the water demon’) who escaped into ‘ 

lake with some companions. Lord Vishnu changed himself into a huge ber 
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(Varaha) and chased Jaldev for a few thousand years before he succeeded 
in killing him. 

The Lord then hit the mountains with his tail and smashed a pass through 
them. This allowed the waters of the ‘Satisar’ to flow out of what is now 
the Valley of Kashmir into the areas now under Pakistani occupation, and 
beyond. Thus was created the Valley, which was then named ‘Kash(yap) 
Mir’. The place where Lord Varaha had prised open the mountains with his 
mighty tail came to be known as ‘Varahamula’ (later Baramulla). 

Miraculously or otherwise, a gash was created in the mountains, which 
provided access to the Valley from Muzaffarabad (POK) and Rawalpindi 
(Pakistan). It was because of this location that Baramulla—and within 
Baramulla the watch-station at Drang (the present Drangbal)—was normally 
the first in the Valley to receive travellers, saints, scholars, and invaders. 

The Buddhist golden age: Among the famous people received at Drang 
was Hiuen Tsang. King Darlabdurana went there to personally welcome the 
Chinese scholar in A.D, 631. The watch-station continued to perform its 
functions at least till 1823, when Moorcroft, the British scholar, visited it. 

In ancient times, there used to be a major Buddhist centre called 
Hashikopora, also known as Hushkipur. It was across the river from 
Baramulla town, where Ushkara village now is. It was founded by the Indo- 
Scythian king Hashkha (died A.D. 140), also called Hushki and Huvishka. 
He also constructed a Buddhist vihar (monastery) there. 

With the addition of another two vihars, one each by Queen Dahhana and 
her brother Prince Jalauka, the place became a major centre of Buddhism. 
In fact, the baroque terracotta of Hashikopora has a prominent place In 
Indian art. (Some credit King Hashkha with the founding of Baramulla itself 
and claim that Hashikopora is the oldest-and seminal-part of the town.) King 
Lalitaditya got a Buddhist ‘stupa’ constructed at Ushkara much later. Only 
some ruins remain of that. 

The renowned King Kanishka built the city of Kanishkapora close to 
Baramulla town, where the present day village of Kanis(h)pora is. This 
further increased the limits and size of Baramulla town. It was in this village 
that the 4"" Buddhist conference was held, under the chairmanship of 
Nagarjuna. 1a 

Historian Kalhan says that three Kushan kings founded as many cities in 
Kashmir: between Baramulla and Srinagar. The kings were (H)ushka, Jusbka 
and Kansihka. There is evidence that these cities had a regular trade with 
central Asia. The trade route ran through Drass and then Khaltse in Ladakh. 

Excavations at Kanispora have yielded several artefacts from Kanishka’s 
period. 
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The mediceval era: Syed Jafibaz Wali, the eminent saint, cq 
in 1421. He chose to headquarter his mission in Baramulla, 
and was buried and where his famous shrine is located. 

At the time of the Sikh conquest, Baramulla was ruled by a Mus 


me to Kashi, 
where he dieg 


lim raj 
; F ia, 

With major Hindu, Muslim and Buddhist shrines already present in tovn 
an important Sikh gurdwara and a Christian mission were all that were 


needed to complete Baramulla’s eclectic ethos. 


Guru Hargobind Singh ji, the sixth of Sikhism’s ten SUrUs, Visited the 
town around A.D. 1644. The Chhatti Padshahi (‘the sixth €mperorship/ 
empire’) Gurudwara was constructed near the Rajghat in honour Of that 
visit. The Sikh General Hari Singh Nalwa (died 1837) made major additions 
to the gurudwara. 


The Dogrdé era: In the Dogra era Kashmir was divided into just two 
districts, Baramulla and Anajfitnag (which included Srinagar). However, 
since ancient times it had been divided into two regions, Kamarajya and 
Madavarajya, which later came to be respectively called Kamrdz (pron.: 
kam-raz; sometimes even ‘kam-raj’) and Mardz (pron.: méa-raz). It is a division 
that survives in the minds of the people to this day. Kamraz (or Kamraj or 
the north-western part of the Valley, consisted of the belt which includes the 
erstwhile Baramulla, Sopore, Hafidwara, Sumbal, Pattan, Lolab, Suibug, 
Bandipore, Zainageer, Lar, Beerwa and Khuihama parganas/ tehsils. Or, put 
another way, Kamraz roughly corresponds to the present Baramulla and 
Kupwara districts. Its Headquarters were at Sopore and that of Mérdz at 
Srinagar. 


Missionaries from Europe established St. Joseph’s Church and hospital 
in Baramulla in the 19% century. 


Baramulla town has traditionally been quite treeless. The 1890 Gazetteer 
comments, ‘In addition to the w: 
wells in the town, whic 
of unusual depth; there 


a is prone to have earned it quite a name. 
cturesque aspect, a damp, cold climate, 4 
and a great name for earthquakes. In 
uding its ancient fort] was completely ruine 
which it is almost surrounded are bare an 


The Gazetteer notes, ‘It has a pi 
celebrity for rain and storms, 
summer of 1885 this town [incl 


by earthquake... The hills by 
without beauty.’ 
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Shrines 


Muslim shrines 
The better known Muslim shrines of the district are: 


Aasar Sharief at Khwaja Saheb, Baramulla 

Baba Jangi at Shilwat, Sonawari 

Baba Réshi, near Gulmarg (see ‘Baba Réshi’ below) 
Baba Shakur-ud-din Saheb at Watlab (see main entry on Watlab, 
later in this chapter) 

Baba Usman Ghani’s ziarat at Jahama, Baramulla 

Dastgir Saheb at Plan, Bandipore 

Dastgir Saheb at Qazi Hamam, Baramulla 

Hazrat Mir Syed Ali Hamadani, Khanqah-e-Moula, Sopore 
Hazrat Sultan-ul-Arifeen’s ziarat at Aham Sharief, Bandipore 
Hazrat Sultan-ul-Arifeen’s ziarat at Rampora, Bandipore 
Hazrat Sultan-ul-Arifeen’s ziarat at Tujar, Sopore 

Hazrat Syed Ahmed-ud-Din Saheb at Bulgam, Baramulla 
Hazrat Syed Saheb at Kreeri 

Imam Bara at Mohalla Sona Buran, Inderkote, Sonawari 
Karim Shah Saheb at the Qadeem Idgah, Baramulla 
Khwaja Hilal Naqshband Saheb at Nsasbal, Sonawari 
Khwaja Rahim Saheb at Chewa, Sonawari 

Sofi Satar Saheb’s ziarat at Chakla, Rafiabad 

Syed Ghareeb Saheb at Gund Nowgam, Sonawari 

Syed Hazrat Sultan’s ziarat at Kanispora 

Syed Jafibaz Wali at Srinagarpora, Baramulla 

Syed Kirmani in Baramulla 

Syed Malix Bukhari Saheb at Nadihal, Baramulla 

Syed Muhammad Daniyal at Talarzoo, Sonawari 

Syed Saheb at Naid Khai, Sonawari 


Hindu temples 


Asthapan Nund Kishur at Sumbal, Sonawari 

Chhota Amarnath at Arin, Bandipore 

Devi temple at Khanpora, Baramulla 

Gosdmi temple at Gosami Teing, Baramulla 

Pandava temples (ancient) at Boniyar, Uri (see ‘Boniyar’ below) 
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Sikh gurudwaras 
e Chhatti Padshahi Guridwara at Rajghat, Baramulla 
e  Chhatti Padshahi Guridwarda, a kilometre short of Uri. 


Churches 
® St. Joseph’s Church in Baramulla 
e = St. Mary’s, Gulmarg 


Important places of tourist interest 


‘Athwatoo: 68 km. from Srinagar, this fledgeling tourist resort is located on 
he banks of the Madhumati nallah (stream) near Bandipore. 


Baba Reshi: The shrine: An 1890 description of this famous and spiritually 
rine reads thus: ‘BapumRéshi [is] the name vulgarly applied to 
the shrine of Baba Paiyam-ud-din...[which] is prettily situated on a grassy 
slope, surrounded by a forest... Around the shrine is a cluster of buildings, 
built of timber, the lintels and door-posts of which are embellished with 
some elegant carvings.’ 


Timber? Elegant carvings? The author of the above passage (taken from 
the Gazetteer) would be hard put to recognise the place today, for he had 
gone on to add: ‘Slips of Paper, containing prayers, vows, and notifications 
of pilgrimages made to the shrine by important personages, are pasted on 
the entrance, and an inscription affixed to the carved doorway states that it 
was added (in the year 1849 A.D.) by Subbur Réshi, the [then] khalifa or 
superior of brotherhood... Among the pilgrims are many Hindus...There !s 
a small wooden pavilion for the accommodation of European visitors.’ 

The cluster of buildings has grown, at the expense of the said grassy 
slope. These include hostels, some of them built by the Tourism department 
during my tenure. (I do not accept responsibility for the cement architecture, 
though.) All pilgrims are given free board and lodging. . 

There hasn’t been a Pavilion for Europeans (or, indeed, for any foreig" 
devotee) in several decades, The only thing that hasn’t changed is the 
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The order: By tradition, forty Réshis (saints), committed to a life of 
celibacy, have been attached to the Baba Réshi shrine at any given time. 
They join as novices at a very young age and they first serve as shepherds 
or in menial jobs. (In the Indo-Persian tradition children are trained in 
specialised fields like music, painting, wrestling and mysticism not at schools 
but by personal tutors, known as ‘gurus’ or ‘ustads’. For the first year or 
two all that the children are allowed to do are menial tasks such as carrying 
the master’s shoes-and soaking in the atmosphere.) There is 2 formal 
hierarchy of ranks among the Réshis. As and when a vacaricy oceurs in 
their ranks it is filled by selection from among the novices. If 2 f th 
brotherhood deviates from the binding of celibacy, he is expelled from th 
community, which is guided by visions and dreams. 

Till the early twentieth century, revenues from the neighbourin 
of Tsont Patthar, Al Patthar and Nambal Nar would be ea: 
maintenance of the shrine. On its part, the Réshis of the si 
after the food and other essential needs of all poor trav 

The answering of prayers: Offerings made at this 
normally consist of money, jewellery or other valuables. 4 
who go to Baba Réshi to ask for particular boons are 
to sacrifice a sheep and give the priest its right leg. heac 
the rest for themselves. — 

The Baba used to cook on an earthen stove, which 
women smear a layer of fresh mud on the stove in the < 
then be born to them. The keepers of the shrine gift 
to devotees who, they feel, need special blessings. Tana: 2) TE Atys Si 
retains its original size. 

The saint; Baba Payam-ud-din (d. AD 1475) was 3 Gissigie nf Rar <2 
ud-din Wali aka Zaina Shah (of Aish Muqam tame’. 

The Baba belonged to a village called Chhaité f 
near ZakOra (a suburb of Srinagar, just outside 1 
Sonamarg-Ladakh). He was born to a wealthy @rmmh. : 
retigion, the Baba was a leading noble, a vizier af the 9K AT TRO een 
Of a province. 


! 


with & oralp i 


\/_ One day, during a hunt, he saw a long row of avs, oach 

| Its mouth. He got off his horse and kept looking: ag tho AAR HT DRS sun Sei 

The Baba then said, ‘These ants are Working Se hard © wack up a 

/ Winter. On the other hand we do not stock ap fr dhe neni works” Savin 

that he renounced the material world, Far a While be Became a disciple of 
Hazrat Sheikh Zain-ud-Din. 

The Baba soon became famous for his spirimaliy. He then sought 


Permission to meditate on the Ranboh (Ranbuah) hill (in paegan’ Bafgal). 


ye 
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hidden from the rest of the world. Khwaja Azam Dedmari Wrote (aro, 
1747) that this was where the Dévs' used to live. The Baba Went to : 
hill and in a loud voice read the call (dzdn) for prayers (nam dz), stings 
says that the Dévs could not ‘compete with’ this call. They accepted dee 
and converted to Islam. 


Hassan, the 19" century historian, says that ghosts used to live in 
They told the Baba that they would not leave Ranboh unless Allah Ordered 
them to do so. So, Baba Payam-ud-Din prayed to God. A strange sheet of 
paper then descended from the skies. The ghosts read what was Written on 
that sheet and, without further ado, left Ranboh. 


Mian Basheer, the eminent Gujjar leader and religious scholar, told this 
author that Baba Réshi was married and even had a young son. Once a man 
came up to the saint and said that the Baba’s son had misbehaved with his, 
the complainant’s, daughter. The saint knew that this was true. So, the Babi 
prayed to God that if the allegation was true, his son should die. And that 
is what happened. (Hazrat Fariduddin of Kishtwar had a similar fate.) Dedmari 


does not mention this incident or even say whether the Baba had ever 
married. 


Ranbob, 


Baba Réshi spent the rest of his life on that isolated hill, where, in 889 
Hijri (A.D. 1475), he died, 


The annual urs: This is celebrated in Poh (December). Attendance is 
very large. On this occasion people ask for special boons. They vow to 
make particular offerings if their prayers are answered. 

Boniyar is 64 km. from Srinagar, on the road to Uri. The temple there 
is one of the oldest in Kashmir, but in good condition. Little is known about 
its history, or even its original name. So it has automatically been credited t0 
the Pandavas. The consensus is that it was built around the 5'" Century AD. 
There is a tall central building, at the centre of a large quadrangle. Around 
it is a colonnade of pillars, with trefoil-headed recesses in between. Bakay@ 
adds, ‘Its cella is of large dimensions 13 sq. ft. (interior). Its walls od 
supported on a basement 4 ft. Sq. It retains a cloistered quadrangle measuring 
145’ x 120’. 

Earthquakes and other 
other ancient temples of B 
Besides, th 
The templ 
survived 


natural calamities have played havoc with a 
aramulla in particular and the Valley in gen€ it. 
© process of weathering is inevitable in a place as cold as Kas a 
¢ at Boniyar is among the few of its vintage in the region to ha 
nature. It had restoration efforts to contend with instead. 


1 Devs are deities of the Hind 


_. ding word 
: U pantheon. Sometimes a similar soun 
used to describe ferocious ¢ 


reatures as well. 
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In the 1960s one Mr. Khajuria, a senior forest officer, noticed that that 
there was no idol in the temple. Therefore, he installed an idol of Lord 
Shiva. Units of the Indian Army did the rest. They put ‘chips’ at the 
entrance, a marble Nandi bull a little further inside and, in the sanctum, 
disco lights that blink. They obviously didn’t approve of the ancient Indian 
(and South East Asian) tradition of creating temples out of slabs of rock. 
They felt that the rocks looked bare. So, they painted much of the temple 
a deep saffron, plastering over the elegant carvings of the pediment. They 
added regimental yellow and white stripes on the lower steps. Mr. Khajuria 
and the army unit have also embedded marble slabs in the structure, 
proclaiming their “contributions” to the temple. 

Maybe they should go over to Angkor Vat with cans of paint and teach 
UNESCO how to spruce up those dull, grey stone temples. 

Festival: The Boniyar Temple Jatrd: Pilgrims throng the temple in big 
numbers during all major festivals. Those who live within commuting distance 
come every morning. 

Chitter Nar: 3 km. from Bandipore, this village is known for the density 
and beauty of its forests, because of which the government has set up 2 
Forest Training School there. 

Delta Mandir: This is an ancient temple much like the one at Boniyar. 
and of similar vintage. 


Guréz 


The name of this region could possibly have been derived from the Persian 
word ‘Guréz’ (‘the neglected one’ or ‘the forsaken land’). This beautiful. 
W-shaped valley (average altitude: 7,800’) in north Kashmir is 86 km. from 
Bandipore on the Bandipore-Gilgit road. It is cut off from the rest of the 
world for four or five months every winter when snow blocks the passes 
leading to it. There are mountains all around, notably the Haramukh, the 
Nanga Parbat and the Shamsabari. They add to the beauty of the valley - 
they also make it almost impossible to reach (or get out of) in winter. Hence 
the feeling of neglect that the local people have. 

The Kishen Ganga passes through the base and westem art 
(also spett Gurais). The Burzil stream, too, flows though the west 
The people speak the Shina language. ; ae 

The name by which the people of Guréz call their valley is “go-bardt 
(Cow-pasture), not ‘Guréz.” 

History: Guréz valley was on the segment of the are jent SUA Rous ~~ 
Went from the plains of Kashmir to Gilgit and then Kashgar, Hundreds of 
Stone inscriptions in Kharoshthi, Brahmi, Hebrew and Tibetan Rave deve 
found in the valleys north of Guréz, along the Silk Rous, especially i 
Chilas (POK), 


n OF Gurez 


ern Qtr. 
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These inscriptions contain priceless information about the histo 
Buddhism in ancient Kashmir. They add to our knowledge about ¢ 
Buddhist Councils that were held between the Ist and 2nd centur; 
how in the 6th century missionaries took Buddhism over to Tih 
Buddhist Council was probably held at Kanzilwan. 


Dawar is an important archaeological site. Downstream alon 
Kishenganga are the ruins of the ancient Sharadé University. 

The earliest reference to this area is in the Rdjdtarafigini which Calls it 
‘Urasa’. In medieval times the Gaor Aman rajas of Gilgit ruled over Guréz, 
through a Nawab (the only Nawab I have heard of in all of J&K). The Malik 
dynasty of Nawabs must have begun around 1690 or 1700. 


Malik Dilawar, the seventh or eighth Nawab, was invited to Srinagar and 
deceitfully imprisoned by Sheikh Ghulam Mohiuddin, the Sikhs’ governor 
of Kashmir (1842-1845). Dilawar managed to escape after three years in 
jail. He retreated to the mountains north of the Kishen Ganga and gathered 
a small band of men. However, since the army of the Sikh government 
heavily outnumbered his force, he retreated to Gilgit, where he was murdered. 


At the time Dilawar’s son, Malik Wafadar, was a minor and was held 
hostage by the new Governor of Kashmir. When Wafadar reached adulthood . 
the Maharaja appointed him the ‘Thanedar’ of Guréz valley. This was the 
most powerful position in the police hierarchy of Guréz. However, in the 


context of the State as a whole it was at best a middle-ranking office. Thus 
ended the line of the Guréz Nawabs. 


During the 1990s, Guréz stayed away from militancy and was uniquely 
peaceful. 


he Various 
es AD and 
et. The last 


& River 


The valley: The Guréz valley is less than two kilometres at its widest. 
It stretches from the Guréz Fort in the south to below Sirdari, at elevations 
between 7,000 and 8,200 feet. From Srinagar you have to travel to Bandipore 
and then go over the Rajdiangan (Razdan) pass to cross into Guréz. When 
you do so you will see a river rushing through a green meadow and groves 
of walnut and willow trees. On both sides there are rugged limestone mountalt 
peaks, some of their ledges covered with fir trees. In the north there is @ 
huge accumulation of alluvium, through which the Burzil stream has bore 
a path for itself. In the south-east there is a very tall limestone mountain 
peak which separates the Tilail valley from Guréz. fl 

The people of Guréz are Dards as well as Kashmiris. Their tradition? 
dress is different from that in the plains of Kashmir. They wear a °¢ ‘2 
(coat) with a belt (cummerbund) tied at the centre. Their pyjamas are we 
and of calf-length. While the Kashmiris have traditionally worn turbans 
in the rest of north India, the Dards wear a distinctive cap. 
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The harsh winters mentioned above, with little sunshine for days at end, 
and little rain at other times, make agriculture difficult. However, millet, 
buckwheat and peas are grown in the summers. 


Tyees: Willows, some crab-apples and pear trees are found here and 
there. The western portion, between Kanzalwan and Sirdari, is beautiful, 
with the river passing through thick forests of pine and cedar. Strawberries, 
as well as some raspberries and wild currants also grow in the west. 
Inferior walnut trees are to be found in the west and south. The aromatic, 
whitish-green burrish plant grows plentifully on the slopes in the north. 

Because of its rich pastures, Guréz supports cattle and sheep in large 
numbers. Traditionally the people of Guréz would sell their milk, meat and 
wool in the plains of Kashmir and purchase grains with the money thus 
earned. 

The Guréz fort: (7,800’) This fort, at the southern end of the valley, is 
where the Nawabs of Guréz used to live. It has been built atop a hillock 
that is some 25 metres above the left bank of the Kishen Ganga. 

Kishen Ganga: (See the section on the ‘Rivers of Kashmir’.) 

Manasbal Lake: This deep lake is 32 km. from Srinagar, on the road 
to Bandipore and in the same direction as the Wular lake. It is about_4_km. 
long and 1.2 km. wide. Manasbal is famous for its clean waters, water-nuts 
and lotus roots (nadroo), as well as white and red lotus flowers, which start 
blossoming in early July. Migratory and other birds abound. The historic 
Jharokhbal park (aka Jaregba) is located nearby. 

The ruins of the Badshah Bagh include the remains of a palace that was 
never completed, and a garden which had been built at the behest of Emperor 
Jehangir and Noor Jehan. N.L. Bakaya calls the ruins on the northern banks 
the ‘Darogabagh’. 

Manas means ‘mountain’ and ‘bal’ means ‘lake’ (or even ‘place’). Thus, 
the lake’s name means ‘the mountain lake’. Bakaya says that the word has 
been derived from the Sanskrit ‘Mdnassasarovaras’ or ‘Mansarover’. 

Andrew Wilson wrote in 1875 that Manasbal’s ‘shores are singularly 
Suggestive of peacefulness and solitude.’ Another 19th century British writer 
described the lake as ‘secluded, profound, silent.’ It still is. 
wie Manasbal is connected to the Jehlum by a mile-long canal half a 
in Hae below Sumbal. Being up to 12.8 metres deep, it is the deepest lake 
ee ashmir. According to Hindu mythology the lake is bottomless. A 
es fois ‘i to have spent many years fashioning a plumb line long enough 
ston ; the bottom. Each time he tried, the line was found wanting and 

* iN desperation he jumped into the lake, never to be seen again. 
ie Waters of the M4nasbal remain a clear deep-green because they come 
Prings inside the lake. Some of these springs can be seen, ‘like miniature 
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fountains’, at the edges of the lake when its waters are low. In the South 
is a range of hills, including the 6,200’, conical Aha Tung/ Ahateng Peak, 
which can be seen from several other parts of the Valley as well. In the east 
is the Baladar range of mountains. From there, the Amrawati stream forms 
a ‘fine cataract’ which falls over a steep, white cliff made of limestone, into 
the lake below. Near this waterfall is a small Hindu ruin. 


There is a Tourist Bungalow near the lake. It is not likely to be functional 
till mass tourism resumes. 


Narayan Thal temple, the: The 6th century A.D. scripture, the Nilmat 
Puran, mentions this temple, though only casually. The temple, thus, dates 
to at least before then. It has been built some 2 km. from Baramulla town, 
in the hollow of a hill that towers above it. The temple is on the right bank 
of the Jehlum. 


There is a spring in the hill. Its waters form a stream and flow down 
towards the temple. There these waters stay for a while in a tank that has 


been built around the temple. (Several temples of the Kashmiri Pandits have 
been built in a similar fashion.) 


The temple is not very big. It measures 13’ x 13’. There used to be a well- 
attended annual festival at the temple. 


Parihaspora: (21km. from Srinagar, 3 km. off the Srinagar-Baramulla 
road.) There are two sets of ruins here. Each group is on top of a low hillock 
and each hillock can be seen from the other. The view from both is panoramic. 


(Stalin did something similar in Moscow: he built his grandest monuments 
atop hillocks.) 


The main ruins consist of the grand foundations and bases of three ston 
temples: and lots of rubble. A couple of steps, as grand and wide as ne 
foundations themselves, obviously leading to the sanctum, are still apie 
The walls and superstructure are not. 


The minor ruins are the base of a stone temple. Just the foundation . 
visible, and that barely. I found a stone Shivling amidst the rubble. Obviously; 
this was a Shiva temple. (See also ‘The History of Kashmir’ and the gay 
on Pattan.) 

Pattan (5,200’ above the m.s.1.) This ancient town, 27 km. from Srinagah 
or 23 km. from Baramulla, is located on the Srinagar-Uri National Highway 
1981 population: 5,017. : 

Pattan was, for a little more than a decade, the capital of Kashmir. ee 
was during the reign of King Shankarverman (AD 889-902) when it ¥ 
called Shankarpura. The king, along with his queen Sugandha, got 
Shiva temples built here, and called them Shankar Gauresh 
Sugandheshvar. These could well be the two grand temples the TU! u 

which are still found in the town. Their architecture is of the same StY 


and 
ns of 
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at Martand. Both temples are on the main road, separated from each other 
by less than a kilometre. The walls are intact and the ruins are in as good 
shape as any of that era in Kashmir. 


Pattan means ‘the pass,’ not in the sense of a mountain pass but because 
it was where the roads that connected the two ends of the Valley met. 
Before roads were built, the best way of travelling in the Valley was by 
boat—on rivers or specially built canals. Pattan is at the head of a canal that 
leads to the Jehlum. However, boats can ply on this canal only for 
weeks in a year when the waters of the melting snow make that possibie. 


It probably was because of this limitation that Shankarpura could not 
remain the capital of Kashmir for long. Or it could have seen God's 
displeasure at the building of this town and its temples ‘from: the ma 
[Shankar] had obtained from the plunder of the town and terngles of “nearhy’ 
Parihasapura’ (Sufi). 

After the Mughal emperor Akbar conquered Kashmir 4 


ces (and towns; 
of Kashmir into ‘districts’, as in the rest of Mughal [ Accardingty. 
Todar Mal divided the Valley into 33 parganas (groups cf 
noticed that Pattan had, accidentally, not been assignec 


Todar Mal decreed that Pattan would, all by itselt, 


which are two stone pillars that really are miniature ==: Eh 
that these are two evil persons who were turned into stone because 
sins. 

Rampur: (4,900'; 80 km. from Srinagar.) This is © 2 
Uri and Baramulla town on the old Rawalpindi rose. 
place. Therefore, the Dogras built what is now 2 
Arora noted in 1940 that it had ‘an old temple (W7= 
the most perfect shrine of its kind in India.” 

It is possible to travel from here to Gulmarg, Ssegh STS TS 
ascent after Naoshera is steep. Later the path goes Syst Sue SSS 
meadows. 


1 on 


Tilail is a long, thin valley that is less thas 1S © a TR sete 1S 
newly formed River Kishen Ganga runs thowgh § See sf ME sash 
West of Tilail. Tall mountains surround the valley Mes: &) Bee Pew 
always been quite treeless because they fee ihe sQam OF The yews o 
Some west facing slopes, because they are eniwedyely Sop, Nore putas 
in the valley are wooded. 

Pins pears and strawberries row in the wea. Roses are aig 

erywhere, and in different colours, Wild grasses and ofher Mowers 97% 
SO everywhere in summer and spring, 
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Kashmi: 
Historically, Tilail has often been subject to the king of Skardu, Though 
a Muslim, the king was called ‘gya(1)po”. During the Dogra £ra, Tilail was 


placed under the ‘thana’ (police station) of Budgam. 


How to get there: Tilail lies on the route between Guréz and Drass. Thus 
Tilail can be reached from either side. See also ‘Tilail’ under “Baramulla jn 
the chapter on Trekking. 

The people of Tilail are of semi-Mongoloid stock and speak ‘Sheena’, the 
language of the Dards. They make woollens during the long winter, and sel 
or barter these with the people of the plains of Kashmir and, before 1947, 
Skardu. They rear sheep in big enough numbers to have always been q 
major source of live animals for the butchers of Kashmir. 


Uri (4,400') is 101 km. from Srinagar and 46 km. from Baramulla town, 
It is a border town located on the left bank of the Jehlum on the Srinagar- 
Rawalpindi (Pakistan) highway. It is considerably warmer than the rest of 
the Valley of Kashmir. 1981 population: 3,072. 


Uri is supposed to receive snowfall at most once in a decade or so. And 
yet when I went there in January 2002, there was more than a foot of snow 


everywhere, far more than what Baramulla had that day and infinitely more 
so than Srinagar. 


This used to be a flourishing, cosmopolitan trading centre till 1947. 
Muslims (Kashmiris as well as Paharhis), Hindus (Pandits as well as Khatris) 
and Sikhs were locked together by friendship and commerce. The Maharaja 
of neighbouring Poonch had built an elegant ‘Poonch House’ here. (It is 
now an army mess.) Uri was one of the few places in Kashmir to have 4 


petrol pump in that era. An old road connected it with the Haji Pir pass, 
which could be reached in two hours. 


In 1947, ‘tribesmen’ 
of the town, including i 
town had a unique pos 
Pakistan annexed the Mu 
was reduced to a remote 
from the town. 


Uri retains its old tolerant character to this day. It did not take to militancy 
in the 1990s and most of the Hindus stayed on, instead of migrating. 

The road to Muzaffarabad in POK is on the right bank of the Jehlum. 
There is also a road to Poonch, through the Haji Pir pass. * 

In the 20” century the Dogra Maharajas built the Electric Power Station 
at Mahora/ Mohura. It has a place in history both because it was one © 
the earliest hydro-electric POWer generators in the state and partly becaus? 


of the tribal raid of October 1947. The water is obtained from the Jehlum- 
The fall is of more than 100 metres, 


ontrolled by the Pakistan Army burnt down much 
ts historical ‘mandi? (marketplace). Till then the 
ition on the Srinagar-Muzaffarabad route. After 
zaffarabad area and shut its border with India, Uri 
‘border’ town. The Line of Control is just 3.5 km. 
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In 1997, the Government of India commissioned a major hydro-electric 
project, with the help of Swedish engineers. 

Close to Mohura is a village called Gingil. In it are the ruins of monuments 
from the 8'"/ 9" century A.D. 

History: Till the late 1g century, when the Sikhs conquered Kashmir, 
Uri and its neighbourhood were ruled by a ‘Raja’. There were three claimants 
to the Uri throne. Two of them (the Khan brothers, Ghulam Ali and Sarfaraz) 
fled Uri when the Sikh army led by General Hari Singh Nalwa advanced 
towards their kingdom. 

Only Muzaffar Khan, by then an old man, stayed on. He was the son of 
the third claimant, Sirbalan Khan, and the nephew of the Khan brothers. 
Muzaffar led Nalwa and his force to his uncle Ghulam Ali’s hideout in the 
mountains. Ghulam Ali was imprisoned and sent to Lahore. No one knows 
what happened to Sarfaraz. 

The Sikhs rewarded Muzaffar by making him the ‘Raja’. Muzaffar would 
collect roughly Rs.7,000 as revenue every year. He agreed to give the major 
share (Rs. 4,000) to his Sikh overlords. Muzaffar had at least two wives. 
of whom tried to wrest the throne for her own sons, Nawab and Jay 
She did not want her stepson Ata Muhammad to be the king. So, she as 
Sheikh Imam-ud-Din, the Governor of Kashmir (1845-46), to help fer 
dethrone her husband and install one of her sons in his stead. Her intrigues 
became public and were thwarted. However, a rattled Muzaffar found it 
prudent to build bridges and ally with the Sheikh. 

Watlab is 56 km. from Srinagar on the Sopore-Bandipore rosd & 
8 km. from Sopore itself. However, the boat journey between Sopore enc 
Watlab takes as much as four hours, because it is upstream. There is z 
Government Rest House at Watlab. 

This is a picturesque village to the north of the Wular lake and SUL ot 
the Shakur-ud-din hill, which can be climbed from the village. The‘ 
ts name from the famous saint Baba Shakur-ud-din Saheb, whose : 
located close to its top. From the shrine you will get an excellent view of 
the Wular lake and the Haramukh range. 


Wular Lake 


ts ‘lily-embroidered’ Wular is the largest fresh water Lake Ds ASS “E'S 
Date feet above the msl and 54 km. from Srinagar. Normally Be B'S 
20.13 km. long and 8.05 km. wide. The circumference of is AOQEOW RE 
Fe nally is 48 km. and its average depth around 4 mekes, RS AOERAR) BRE 


ia 


is : as See 
wae km. Other estimates variously put it as 16 km. Wag ws S LP 


© or 24 km. long and 10 km. wide. In any case ts AR PRES & 
= Hmes-that?s right, by 900%-during the floods, The Wilag an AAREROS 
A fiondl Teservoir. That is why you will find consideradie SER ALSANNT 


hin 
as 
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It is at its deepest (5 metres) on its western side, i.e, Opposite the 
Shakur-ud-din hill. Located between Bandipore and Sopore, it is 33 km, b 
road from Srinagar City. The other method of getting there is bya 10-hour 
boat ride on the River Jehlum. (Motor-powered boats reach Considerably 
faster.) The Wular is supposed to be one of the ‘last relics’ of the pre. 
historic ‘Satisar Lake’ mentioned above. 

History: Wular’s ancient name was ‘Mahapadma-saras’,, after its Presiding 
deity. The word ‘Wular’ is perhaps a corruption of the Sanskrit ulloiq 
(‘turbulent’ or ‘with high waves’). Turbulence is occasional in this Otherwise 
calm lake. In the early 19" century, Maharaja Ranjit Singh lost 300 boats 
carrying his troops and supplies. Navigation on the lake can be dangerous 
when torrents of water suddenly come down from the mountains around it, 

At the centre of the lake is an artificial island, Zaina Lank (rhymes with 
‘monk’). It was built in 1443 by Kashmir’s celebrated King Zain-ul-Abedin 
(a.k.a. Budshah), after whom it takes its name. It is ‘used by boatmen who 


dread the waves of the lake in storm though in the dry season it is no more 
than an island’ (G.M.D. Sufi). 


"It is said that Sundarsen, a tyrannical king, used to live on a similar, older 
island till it was submerged following the curse of a saint called Kalal. 


An alternate version goes like this: Sadangula, the Naga (serpent) king of 
Wular, was exiled from the island. A town called Chandrapura was built 
Where his capital had stood. Later, Neel, the Chief of the Naga serpents of 
Kashmir, asked a Naga called Mahapadam to take the island over. Maha 
Padam disguised himself as a Brahmin and went to the court of Viswagasu, 
the then king of Wular. He asked to be allowed to live in Chandrapura. The 
king agreed. Mahapadam then told the king who he really was. He also 
asked to be allowed to submerge the island. The people of the island were 
evacuated and Mahapadam literally took the place over. The island wes 


drowned inside the lake, which came to be named after him for sever 
centuries after that. 


The Rajataranigini records a 
sorcerer threatened to dry u 
Jayapida’s dream and asked fo; 


third legend as well. Apparently a Dr agi 
p the lake. Mahapadam appeared : ae 
é : T protection. In return he promised to !¢a° 
king goldmine. Jayapida agreed to help. However, he was also oe 
0 see the sorcerer’s Magic. So, he first allowed the sorcerer to desiccate 


lake. The water-serpent’s fami a 
al i es 
waterless lake. This hurt th Bed eu ed ou ie 


However, Mahapadam no | 
He merely showed the king a copper mine instead. 


Legends apart, it is almost certain that an ancient city- 


called 
_Sindmatnagar’ by some historians-was submerged in the lake. The 


floods 
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that often plague Wular probably sank it. However, some believe that it was 
sunk by volcanic upheavals. Zain-ul-Abedin sent divers down to lay the 
foundations of the present island at the very spot where Sundarsen’s palace- 
complex had once stood. They found not only the ruins of a temple (which 
they filled up with stones to build the island on), but also two idols of solid 
gold, which paid for the construction of the Lank. Zain-ul-Abedin got a 
palace and a mosque built on the Lank, ruins of which can still be seen. The 
pious king would often go to the island for forty-day meditation spells. 

Fish and water plants: This gigantic lake produces water-nuts (singharas) 
and large quantities of fish. The people of the numerous villages on its 
shores eat and sell both. These fish include the sattar gad and the chhari 
gad, both of which are caught by net and hook; the pikut gad, which can 
only be netted; and the chash gad and the harj, for which hooks are used. 
The larger fish are caught with spears. The nets are shaped like very large 
cones and are managed by men sitting in at least two boats brought fairly 
close together. Lotuses are found in plenty. 

Birds: Water-fowls come in large numbers in the autumn. In early spring 
they fly northwards across the Himalayas to the plains of Yarqand, Kashghar 
and Mogulistan. Like First World travellers going to less developed countries, 
these birds stock up for their journey through the relatively barren Tibet. 
They take singharas along in their bills. As a result, the shells of these 
water-nuts mark the places where they camp en route. The Kashmiris 
would traditionally hunt water-fowls with very long matchlocks. Swans, 
geese and a variety of seagulls are commonly found. These seagulls breed 
in the Wular area and lay their eggs on the thickly matted leaves of the 
water plants. 

Sources and hydrology: The Bohnar, Madhumati and Erin nallahs (streams) 
enter the lake from the east, while the Jehlum passes through it in the south. 
The Wular ‘like every other lake surrounded by mountains, is liable to the 
ee of sudden and furious hurricanes that sweep over it with such 
le font violence that no boatman can be induced to face it. This fact 
iphen the construction, in very early times, of the Noru canal, whereby, 
an n the waters are high, the passage of the lake may be avoided.’ (The 

etteer, 1890.) 
eo of the lake are very marshy. The rains, snow and streams 
year. This va from the mountains and deposit it on these shores every 
Water is silts up the lake, especially on the Bandipore side. However, the 
Some epee clear and, towards the centre, of a deep green colour. 

Bin xa Springs can be seen bubbling nearby. 
unless oar there/ excursions: There’s no place to stay in near the lake, 
e traditi or your own tent. So you might want to plan a day return. 

tonal tourist excursion has been thus: 
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Leave Srinagar by chartered bus or taxi or your ow 


n vehicle. Go 
the Anchar Lake. Cross River Sind at Dodarhom. T 


hen go 


at : ‘© Tul 
(Kheer Bhawani: see ‘Srinagar’ district). Soon you'll enter Baramulla dies 
Safapur (see ‘Manasbal’ in this chapter) will be the next major Stop. Bandipore 


follows. The road now goes up a mountain and then through th 
(also Rajadanangan) pass. The Guréz valley lies beyond. How 
road to Watlab instead. It will be time for lunch by 
Pattan are the next major towns. The lake will be the next, and last, stop, 

You can return to Srinagar by the late evening as long as you don’t linger 
too long at the places en route. (There are separate entries on each of these 
places-except the pass-in the chapters on ‘Srinagar’ and ‘Baramulla’ districts.) 


© Rajdiangay 
ever, take the 
now. Sopore and then 


Other historical towns 


Andarkot: King Jayapida founded this town as his capital in the 8" century 
A.D. He named it Jayapidapore. He constructed a fort in the middle of a 
swamp to give it additional protection from enemies. For that reason, over 
the centuries, several fugitive rulers have sought shelter here. Shams-ud- 
Din, for instance, arrested Queen Kota Rani here. Khalid Bashir writes, ‘It 
is said that when [ancient engineer Suyya] diverted the course of the [Jehlum] 
from [Parihaspura] to Shadipore, the city of Jayapidapore lost its glory. 
[Before that River Sind would merge with the Jehlum] at Tregam, [2km|] 
south-west of Shadipore, and the river, flowing through Naid Khai, would 
join the Ningli stream before meeting with the Wular.’ 

There is a canal to the east of Naid Khai. (It leads to below Sumbal.) The 
ruins of Andarkot are close to that point. 

Bandipore is 57 km. from Srinagar proper. It is also spelt Bandipur and 
Bandipura. Roads to Gilgit, Skardu (both in POK) and Guréz (60 km. 0" 
foot or 86 km. by Motorable road) emanate from Bandipore. Sopore !s 25 


km. away. There is also a road from here to the Gangabal lake atop the 
Haramukh mountain, 


This town in northern 
lake.’ It is located on t 
streams that feed it, t 
Bandipore is on the ba 
Tragbal mountain. 


Kashmir is locally called ‘the Port on the ge 
he eastern bank of the Wular, between two of i 
he Erin and Bandipura nallahs. Bakaya says vs 
nks of the ‘Madamati’ stream. It is at the feet of 


Because it is the Pivot of a network 
been an important trading centre, | 
diminished, Possibly because other 
once ‘large and flourishin 
is high the Bandipura str 
the lake is at some dista; 


of roads, Bandipore has traditional 
n the 19" century, its import he 
routes were found. This reduced ater 
8 town’ to ‘a village of log huts’. When the ae 
fam gets quite close to the town. At other Hy, 


nee (up to 3 km.) from the town. Vigne (late 
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century) attributed this ‘diminution’ to ‘the wearing away of the rocky 
bottom of the bed of the Jehlum in the Baramulla pass’. 

Mulberries and cherries are grown in abundance. Bandipore has a Muga. 
style garden. 1981 population: 14,218. 

Baramulla town: (5,100 feet above msl.) 55 km. from Srinagar, this (4 
an important trading centre on the Srinagar-Uri road. 1941 popula 
33,945. It is located on the banks of the Jehlum. Printed gatoas 
speciality of Baramulla. (Gabbas are carpets made of recycled, oi¢ 


This cosmopolitan town has three famous shrines at 2 s 
one another, forming a triangle. They represent the Mus!im 
faiths. The latter two face each other on opposite banks c: 
Joseph’s Church was the natural outcome of the town’s % 

Shrine of Syed Jafibdz Wali: Syed Muhammad Rifaye = 
a great saint and scholar, migrated to Kashmir from = 
probably Ispahan. ‘Jdfbdz’ means ‘dare-devil’ or, litera! 
plays with his own life.’ ‘Wali’, of course, means ‘sai 
to be called ‘Jafibdz Wali? because his spiritual practices in 
hardship and self-denial. This won him the respect of th mie. 

The saint was buried at this shrine, which has been built clase to The ish 
bank of the Jhelum. Every year, on the death anniversary of the spint, neonte 
from the neighbouring areas gather at the shrine to seek his Disssings. 4 
community kitchen is established on the occasion. Some 
a large copper cauldron, which is as old as the shrine itself. 4 
maunds of rice at a time. 

The entrance of the shrine is brightly coloured in the sive that provailec 

till the 1950s. The courtyard has graves, many of them covered with slabs 
of slate, known throughout Kashmir as “Baramulla stone.” The shrine itself 
's green and in the traditional style. One of its highlights is a rectangular 
yoni’ made of devri stone (expensive granite). This is an integral part ol 
all Shiva temples. Its presence in the shrine of a Central Asian Muslim saint 
speaks volumes about those syncretic times and this great shrine. 

Safapur: See ‘Manasbal’ above. 

_Shadipore: (25 km. from Srinagar.) Emperor Akbar went to this major 
Village to enjoy the shade of its great Chindr grove. Sultan Shihab-ud-Din 
ca" century A.D.) founded the town and named it after himself. River Sind 


VS 
sat 
Thee 
- y 
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merges with the Jehlum here. People often moor houseboat 
waters of the Sind. The ruins of Parihaspora can be seen fro 
hours’ upstream boat ride on the Sind leads to Ganderbal. 


Sopore: (48 km. from Srinagar. 1981 population: 33,584, 
it a large town by the standards of the State.) Sopore owes its 
affluence to apples. Because of this wealth, which came its w 
the twentieth century, the local people nicknamed their town ‘Little London’ 
at a time when London was still the centre of the Indian universe, Apples 
have always grown here, but it was only in the second half of the 20 
century that a huge pan-Indian market was discovered for th 
generally known in Kashmir as ‘the apple town’. 


The town has been built on both banks of the Jehlum, at the point where 
it leaves the Wular lake. The average depth of the river while in Sopore 
town is 9 metres. Sopore is easily the biggest trading centre in present-day 
north Kashmir. It is famous for its fish as well. Politically it has been 
associated with the right-wing, Jamét-e-Islami. The town was overrun by 


Afghan and other militants in the early 1990s. The Indian Army expelled the 
militants in the winter of 1993. 


History: The name: Sopore was once called “Surpura’, probably after its 
founder ‘Sura’, a minister of King Awanti Varman (A.D. 855-883). The 
ancient town of Kambuva had existed at the same site during the preceding 
centuries. According to a more likely theory the name of the ‘founder’ was 
Suyya, He was Awanti Varman’s chief engineer, and the original name of 
the town was Suyyapur. Suyya got removed the boulders that would block 
the flow of the Jehlum. As a result areas the Jehlum’s waters became 
available for cultivation and living, 


Suyya built the Naru canal more for transportation-to enable boats to ply 
from Srinagar to Sopore-than fo 


T irrigation. Because of the canal boatmen 
no longer had to cross the dangerous Wular lake, the edge of which is only 
a few miles away. 


Sopore was the Hea 
division of Kashmir. Ki 
in 1460. Sultan Hassa 
nothing survives. Ther 
earthquake. 


Ss here, in the 
m here. 4 few 


Which makes 
Considerable 
ay mainly in 


em. Sopore jg 


dquarters of what used to be the Kamraz/ Kamr§j 
ng Zain-ul-Abedin got a bridge built over the ne 
n Shah (1472-1484) built a palace there, of whic , 
© used to be a fort, which was destroyed in the 188 
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Trips out of Sopore: The journey from Sopore to Srinagar takes 14 
hours by paddle-boat; and that from Sopore to Baramulla 34 hours. The 
return journey can be twice as long in both cases. It is possible to travel 


by boat on this canal to Shadipur, too, when the water is high enough. 

From here one can go by road to the Karnah valley through Shalurah and 
the Nattishannar Gali. A less popular route is through the Tootmari Gali. 
Bandipore is 25 km. from here, along the shores of the Wular Lake. Another 
equally long road leads to Gulmarg. 

Sopore has traditionally been one of the starting points for trips to Lolab 
and Nagmarg. 

The Khangah of Sopore: Sultan Sikander, King of Kashmir (15" century 
A.D.) built this shrine/mosque. In this he was inspired by Mir Syed 
Muhammad Hamadani. In 1884/5 there was a major earthquake in the district, 
because of which the shrine was destroyed. However, it was built again and 
augmented over the years. 

There are congregational prayers held every Friday and on Muslim 
festivals. However, on the sixth day of the Hijri month of Zilhaj there is a 
major gathering to observe the death anniversary of Shah-i-Hamadan, who 
was the father of the Mir and one of the greatest Muslim saints to have 
visited Kashmir. 

Climate: Arora writes, ‘The neighbourhood of Sopore is swampy but its 
climate is healthy and the breeze refréshing coming from the Wular lake.’ 

Sumbal: (Roughly 30 km. north of Srinagar; 5 km. from Shadipore.) 
The shrine of Syed Hilal Naqshbandi is in Sumbal, close to the Manasbal 
lake. Syed Hilal was a mystic of the Naqshbandi order. He was not an 
ethnic Kashmiri. However, it is not clear where he came here from. The 
Syed is entombed here. His piety and scholarshp won him a large following. 
The urs of the saint falls on the 15" day of the second lunar month (Safar). 
It is a major event in the Sumbal-Manasbal area. 

The tomb of Ahmed Saheb on the left bank of the Jehlum is one of the 
town’s other attractions. A narrow channel links Lake Manasbal and the 
Jehlum here. 
oe bridge under the Chinar groves and the area around it has since the 
- a era been used by adventure tourists to set up camp. Tourists as well 

Ocal people fish near this spot. 
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Gulmarg 
OC 


(8,700 feet/ 2,730m.; 57 km. from Srinagar.) Gulmarg is Kashmir’s third 
most popular tourist resort, after Srinagar and Pahalgam. Gulmarg literally 
means ‘the meadow of flowers’. This meadow on the Pir Panjal mountains, 
shaped like the figure ‘8’, is more than 3 km. long and at its widest is almost 


2 km. in breadth. On all sides there are mountains and forests of deodhar 
and pine. 


Being about 3,000” higher than Srinagar, it is much colder: which means 
that in summer it is far more pleasant, and in winter it receives far more 
snow, and much earlier. That makes it an ideal skiing resort. The same ‘ 
shaped bow! which has flat, green downs in summer gets converted into 
‘baby’ slopes for first-time skiers from January to March (sometimes il 
early April). For expert skiers the nearby mountains become world-class 
slopes. 

As a result, Gulmarg would attract British and other European ipa 
preferred its quietness to the hustle and bust 


: East India Association, Sir William Barton,” 
retired official, commented, ‘In Gulmarg, the winter sport industry has bee 
initiated. Here is a very valuable invisible export...” 

The poet-king Yusuf Shah Chak (late 16" century) would visit this lao 
oon, in order ‘to enjoy life’, says historia 
G.M.D. Sufi. It was then called a ae of Gauri, wif 
Lord Shiva). It was Yusuf who, in 1581, renamed it Gulmarg. This beaut 


re 
vaadow Tad been, on occasion, used as a bloody battlefield even bef? 
Yusuf’s time. 


At one end is the bank of 
the Empress Noor Jehan, 0 
Jehangir was able to collec 
a single visit. 


; +. wifes 
a stream where Emperor Jehangir and ~s, ile. 
nce pitched their tents and camped for ® during 
t 21 different kinds of flowers from here 
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It is possible to trek from here to Poonch. 


How to get there 


Only by road or helicopter. You can take a taxi or bus from Srinagar, 
Tangmarg or Baramulla. Helicopter services are not regular. 

From Srinagar: \t takes around 90 minutes by car from Srinagar. En 
route you will pass the Hokera Wetland Reserve. For a considerable part of 
your journey the water table on both sides of the road will be noticeably 
high because of the wetland. 


Several trekking/ country routes also lead to Gulmarg. 


Where to stay 


i) There are about a dozen private hotels in Gulmarg. Lower income 
Indian tourists generally tend to avoid spending nights at Gulmarg. 
ii) Self-catering huts: The public-sector JKTDC lets out one-, two- 
and three-bedroom huts, with attached kitchens. 
iii) The JKTDC also rents out rooms in the Gulmarg club. 
The printed tariff generally applies only for five months a year: May, June, 
August, September and October. The trade often gives a 25% discount 
during the remaining months. Sometimes tourists from within the state are 
offered a 50% discount in July, when schools in Kashmir close for vacations. 
However, in winter you might have to pay extra for heating. 


Climate and clothing 


Gulmarg is at a much higher altitude than Srinagar. Therefore, it is several 
degrees colder. It often rains in the afternoons in summer. More than a 
raincoat, this means that you might need light woollens in the evenings even 
in summer. 


What to do in Gulmarg 


Club 


bg memberships are available at the Gulmarg Club and at the Golf 
ub. 


Cable Car 


Though essentially meant to carry skiers uphill, a joyride in the Guimése 


Cable Car has become a tourist attraction in itself. There are sixty ‘cable 


cars’ or ‘gondolas’. Therefore, you never have to wait for more than a 


minute for the next one to come along and carry yo 
3,090m. 
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‘Golf 


Gulmarg has traditionally boasted of having the world’s highest 18-hole golf 
course. (Leh’s brown golf-course has since overtaken it. Gulmarg’s jg Still 
the highest green course in the world.) The Gulmarg course was a favourite 
of the officers of the British Raj. Peter Thompson, the Australian expert 
redid it in the 1980s. From 1997 onwards, Gulmarg and, with it, the eolt 
course, was overwhelmed by tourists, mainly from within the state, Therefore, 
golfers now have to sacrifice part of this heritage course on weekends and 
public holidays. The affected holes will some day shift to the nearby Leopard 
valley. 


You will do well to bring your own golf clubs, though some clubs and 
balls can be hired at Gulmarg itself. 


The High Altitude Cosmic Rays Research Laboratory is located here. 
Pony rides 
Normally there are government-approved rates, by the hour. 
Skiing 


The skiing season theoretically begins around the 15'" December and continues 
till around the 15" April. However, the first three and last three weeks of 
the season mentioned sometimes do not receive enough (or soft enough) 
snow to ski on. This happens all over the world. So please check before 
leaving home. Skiing is sometimes not possible after mid-March. On the 
other hand in years like 2003 it continued till late April. 


_ Since 1997, a world-class cable car (‘gondola’) has been functioning. Its 
tickets are ridiculously cheap by international standards. In summer the cals 
carry joyriders. In the winters skiers use them to go uphill. Before 1997, 


skiers would use the (cheaper) chair-lift and the T-bar ski lift. These a 
being phased out gradually. 


The Slopes have runs ranging from 200m. to 900m. They, thus, oo“ 
beginners as well as more advanced skiers. 


You can hire imported skis and related equipment (gloves, boo! a 
sticks, jacket, trousers, full skiing suits and snow-glasses). Hire ae 
again, are among the lowest in the world, Rates are lower Still for - 
equipment. You can hire the equipment for half a day, a full day of high 


(or a combination thereof). Children are charged around half as much 
adults. ‘e 
The Indian Institute of Skiing and Mountaineering trains all comers | 
skiing: however, please verify if they are conducting courses during di 
specific period that you intend to be there for. The Youth Services Depa « 
of the State Government conducts skiing courses that charge = 
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training, food and accommodation than it would cost to stay at home. 
However, normally these highly subsidised courses are meant only for 
students from within the state. 

The fee for these courses goes Up if you are over 30 or a foreigner. If 
you arrange your own accommodation you pay less. 

Lessons in ski bobbing, too, are normally available. 


‘Sledges’ 


Rural children improvise sledges out of wooden boards and used wooden 
crates, take them uphill and come sliding down on them. 


Tennis 
There are tennis courts at the Club. 


Tobogganing 
Toboggan sledges are available on hire. 


Treks out of Gulmarg 


Please see the section on ‘Gulmarg’ in the chapter on ‘Trekking in Kashmir’ 
where several treks for amateurs have been suggested. From Gulmarg you 
can see the Nanga Parbat, the fifth highest peak in the world, which is 140 
km. to the north. You can also see the majestic, snow-covered Haramukh 
massif. Khilanmarg is around an hour’s trek away. 

Khilanmarg: (4 km. from Gulmarg, c.10,000’.) This is a meadow with 
plenty of flowers in the summers. The nallahs (streams) generally contain 
snow even in summer. It would have hardened sufficiently to permit 
tobogganing. A few eating places function during the tourist season. 

Al Pathar: (c.14,000’) Climb up from Khilanmarg to what is simply 
known as the Waterfall. Then go up the steep Apharwat. You will reach the 
Al Pathar ridge. There is a small valley after that. It is not possible to ride 
ponies beyond this point because the path gets rough and is full of stones. 

The Frozen Lake: There is a nameless lake half a kilometre ahead of Al 
Pathar. It is generally called the Frozen Lake. It is about 750m. long, 500m. 
wide and quite deep. The lake freezes over in winter, when It ts possible to 
walk on it. Slabs of ice continue to float on it till late-May, even early June. 
Till the mid-1990s, there used to be around eighteen feet of snow near the 
lake in winter. Even in the low snowfall years of 1999-2001 there were 
around six to eight feet of snow. 
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Budgam 


Te 


if you reach Kashmir by air, Budgam will be the first district that you will 
touch. The Srinagar airport and parts of Srinagar City are in Budgam 
district. (‘Bud’ is pronounced like the English ‘bud’; and ‘gam’ rhymes 
with ‘arm’.) 

Budgam consists of a dry, dusty karewa (plateau), as well as lush 
meadows, the most famous of which is Yusmarg. It also has exciting treks. 
However, its principal tourist attraction is the powerful Tsrar-e-Sharief 
shrine. Also spelt Chrar-e-Sharief, the shrine hit international headlines in 
1995, when the Pakistani mercenary Mast Gul destroyed it. (It has since 
been rebuilt.) 

You can also travel to Budgam by road from Srinagar. There are several 
buses everyday from Srinagar to Budgém town and Tsrar-e-Sharief in 
particular, but also to other parts of the district. The journey from Srinagar 
to most parts of Budgém mentioned below takes an hour or two if you are 
in a car or jeep, and a little longer by bus. 

There’s plenty of budget accommodation available at Tsrar-e-Shraief: run 
by the government, the management of the holy shrine and by private 
individuals. Yusmarg has a picturesque, upmarket tourist village, currently 
in disuse. As far as the rest of the district is concerned, tourists normally 
make day trips and return to Srinagar for the night. If you have your own 
camping equipment, you can explore all the areas around. 

Pi es you can visit the district throughout the year, most tourists prefer 
armer months (March-November). 


The vital statistics 


ae (also spelt Badgam) has an area of 1,371 sq. km, Its population 
addin nated at 4.97 lakh (0.49 million) in 1991. It has 496 villages in 
four - his Budgam town. Some 21 of these villages are uninhabited. All but 

of its villages have electric connections and all but six have facilities 
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for piped drinking water. Only 17.86 percent of its people wer, 
1981, making it the least literate district in the state. Agricultur. 
sown on 53,400 hectares in the district, of which 31,700 hectares : 
irrigated. On an average the district receives 585 mm. of rainfal] every ‘iat 
Rice, maize and oilseeds are grown in Budgam. ' 

1981 census figures: Total population-3,67,262; Muslims-3,52,335; Hindus. 
9,652; Sikhs-5,158. 

2001 census: population: 5,24, 633; literacy: 38.47% (still the lowest jn 
the state). 


© literate in 
al CONS are 


History 


Budgam means ‘the big village’ (as in the Hindi ‘barha gaon’). It has 
produced some of Kashmir’s most famous historians, including Khwaja 
Aazam Dedmari and Malik Haider Chadoora. Therefore, the history of the 
district itself has been recorded in some detail. The Khwaja writes that the 
region was called Deedmarbag. He adds that it was ‘so densely populated 
that if a goat were to climb atop the roof of a house at the southern end 
of the town, it could easily reach the northern end simply by jumping from 
rooftop to rooftop, never touching the earth even once. Hence the name 
‘the big village.’ 

The old name of the administrative region now known as Budgam was 
Deesu Pargana. During the Dogra period (late 19" and early 20" centuries) 
it was renamed the ‘Sri Pratap Singhpor’ tehsil and was part of Barémullé 
district. Later, after independence it was merged with Srinagar district and 
then, in 1979, made an independent district. - 

The Baramulla, Pulwama and Srinagar districts surround Budgam district 
in the Valley. However, almost a fifth of the district borders Poonch In ie 
Jamm4d province. Therefore invaders and visitors alike have used this route 
to enter the Valley. Mehmood of Ghazni did so twice, in the get 
century. On both occasions he tried, unsuccessfully, to invade Kashm 


through the Poonch Gali, which is wher ts Poonch 


sag ca € present day Budgam meets | Rani 
district in the Khag area. Then in 1814, the first attempt by Maharaja 


. . a 
Singh of the Punjab to Capture Kashmir was also made through _ far 
He, too, failed. However, the Afghan army of the Durrani clan fare 

better in October 1762, i 
ook this 


On the positive side, Hiuen Tsang, the Chinese traveller, too, proud? 


route in A.D. 633 to visit Poonch, He, as well as the invaders, came 
the Tosha Maidan pass. 


and 
In the Buddhist era several parts of Budgam, especially Ishgan 
Ishkota, became major centres of Buddhism. 
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Budgam’s biggest claim to fame—and thus its most important landmark 
for tourists and pilgrims-has been its association with holy men in general 
and with Sheikh Noor-ud-Din. The Sheikh, who is also referred to as the 
Alamdar-e-Kashmir, was buried at what is now the holy shrine at Chrar-e- 
Sharief (more correctly, Tsrar-e-Sharief). This without doubt is the most 
venerated shrine in rural Kashmir and, arguably, one of the top two or three 
in all of Kashmir. A whole village, Nasrullah Pora, has been named after one 
of the Sheikh’s disciples, Baba Nasir. 

Beerwah is the other major historic village of the district. The Shaivite 
philosopher Abhinav Gupt and his disciples entered into samadhi in a cave 
in Beerwah in the 10" or 11" century A.D. (Which means that they entered 
the cave alive, probably sealed off its entrance and never returned.) The 
name Beerwah is probably derived from “Behroop ’ which once was the 
name of the village and in turn owes its origin to the nearby Behroop spring. 
Equally, the name could have been derived from that of the famous Raja 
Beerw. Shaivite idols from whose era can still be seen. 

The Afghan (Durrani) governor Badal Khan Khattak got a fortress built 
in Beerwah in 1760. It was repaired in 1810 on the orders of Abdullah 
Khan. However, the earthquake of 1884 reduced the fortress to rubble. 

Chadoora is the name of both a village and an administrative sub-division 
of Budgim district. The correct Kashmiri pronunciation is “Tsodur’. The 
village is 16 km. south of Srinagar. The aforementioned Malik Haider was 
a major landlord of the Chadoora area. (See ‘The History of Kashmir’ for 
details.) The Mughal Emperor Jehangir was quite fond of the Malik. He 
demonstrated his appreciation in many ways. He bestowed honours (including 
the very high title of Raees-ul-Mulk) and awards on the Malik. Haider also 
supervised the reconstruction of Kashmir’s biggest Jama Masjid-the one in 
Srinagar-and the construction of the Verinag gardens on behalf of the 
Emperor. 

It must surely have been the Malik’s influence that made Chadoora loom 
So large in the Emperor’s world. For instance, in the Tuzuk-e-Jehangiri, the 
Emperor has copiously praised the physical charms of Chadoora. He has 
also mentioned that in Chadoora there used to be a tree called the Halthal 
ol would tremble all over and ‘come into movement’ if any one a its 
je were pulled or tugged at. Jehangir notes that such ipakenrieat 7 
this oe. to that species of tree and not confined to one tree. Unfortunately 

Pecies is no longer extant. 
a ie day Chadoora once was a karewa and a favourite hunting a 
ee s. The Emperor renamed it Noorabad or Noorpur after his ‘e e, 

Mind a ig of that consummate courtier and factotum, Malik Haider. 

er, the name did not catch on. Jehangir had the good sense to let the 
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old name return. The Mughals constructed several buildings includin 
palace and an ammunition depot, in Chadoora. a 

However, before the Mughals started patronising the Malik and his 
Chadoora, the Chaks did so. Ali Dar, who was an advisor to King Yusuf 
Shah Chak and the tutor of his son Yaqub (who was the last independent 
king of Kashmir), was a native of the Chadoora area. The Shia (Shiite) 
theologian Mir Shams-ud-Din Iraqi died in Chadoora, where he was buried, 
(The Mir’s tomb was first built by Daulat Shah Chak and later rebuilt by 
Malik Haider.) 


Native 


Society and Culture 
The Agas of Budgam 


Budgam has a substantial Shia (Shiite) population. The Agas (or Aghas) are 
an important spiritual as well as temporal institution among the Shias almost 
everywhere. The Agas of Budgam trace their ancestry to Syed Haider, a 
renowned doctor of the Unani system of medicine. Haider was the first of 
their family to settle in Budgam. This was in the middle of the 19" century. 
Syed Haider also became famous for the spiritual guidance he would provide 
the people, so famous that this led to the founding of a hereditary spiritual 
dynasty. 

Haider’s son, Aga Syed Mehdi, who went to Najaf (Iraq) for higher 
studies in theology, succeeded him. The institution has only grown stronger 
over the years. The Aga of a more recent time, Syed Yusuf Al-Mousavi 
wielded such influence that on his death in 1982 the people named the 
principal shopping centre of Budgam after him. 


The Agas, and thus their huge following, have mostly stood for moderate, 
nationalist politics. This irked some armed groups, who, in the year 2000, 
assassinated Aga Mehdi, the main Aga leader of his time. The funeral 
processions of these Agas are enormous. In the case of the elder Aga it was 
so big that it took almost four hours to walk less than two kilometres: 
The Kani shawls of Kanihama 


The famous Kani (loom woven) shawls of Kashmir are made in ai 
a village that became a major centre of commerce during the Dogr er 
the peak there were thirty thousand looms making this very elaborate yee 
of shawl. Efforts to revive the craft have been fairly successful. Apparen 4 
the art was introduced by King Zain-ul-Abedin. 

Literary figures 


separ of 
Apart from the major historians mentioned, Budgam is the land of two 


the most famous poets of the Kashmir mystic (sufiana) tradition, a 
Fakir and Samad Mir. Abdul Ahad Azad wrote not only revolutionary P 
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put also a history of Kashmiri literature. Ghulam Nabi Dilsoz wrote romantic 
poetry, while Moti Lal Saqi is a scholar-poet. Ghulam Nabi Gowhar, an 
eminent judge, is also a novelist and historian. 


Important places of tourist interest 


The Yusmarg area 


Yusmarg: (7,500° above the msl.) Yusmarg is 40 km. south of Srinagar 
and close to Chrar-e-Sharief. ‘Yus’ is short for ‘Yousa’ or ‘Youza,’ the 
Kashmiri word for ‘Jesus’. ‘Marg’ means ‘meadow.’ Thus, without doubt 
Yusmarg means ‘the meadow of Jesus,’ even though there is plenty of 
room for debate as to who this particular Jesus was. (Jesus-or its local 
variant-is not a name that one comes across often-in Kashmir or anywhere 
else in the world, except when used for the Lord himself.) 

In any case, Yusmarg is not a meadow but a series of wooded meadows 
amidst the Pir Panjal range. They are located in a small, open valley. It is 
the fifth most popular recreational resort in Kashmir, after Srinagar, Pahalgam, 
Gulmarg and Sonamarg. Like the three mentioned last, it is substantially 
higher and cooler than the state’s summer capital. It also has an artificial 
lake (a reservoir, actually). After 1997, Yusmarg became a favoured 
destination for day trips, normally combined with a visit to Chrar-e-Sharief. 
Its meadows are very popular with picnickers. 

The mountains around the Yusmarg valley have giant pines and firs. 

Paritherum is grown on their lower slopes. 
Yusmarg is the base for many celebrated treks. The important destinations 
in the neighbourhood are mentioned in this section. For details of some of 
these treks, see ‘Trekking in Kashmir’. The most popular day trips are to 
Doodganga and Nil Nag. 

Where to stay: Yusmarg has extensive tourist infrastructure (self-catering 
huts, a rest house etc.). However, much of this fell into disuse in the 1990s. 
So bring your own tents. 

Doodh-Ganga: (lit.: The river of milk.) This stream got its name because 
of its milk-white waters. It is at a short distance from the meadows and 
ee often lunch on its banks. Known for its trout, the Doodh Ganga 
nee merges with the Jehlum, of which mighty river the Doodh Ganga is 
a tributary. 

Mount Tutakoti: (15,500’ above the msl.) This peak is barely a kilometre 


fi 5 
oe Yusmarg. On the way is the source of the trout-rich Doodh Ganga 
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Nil Nag: (pron.: neel Nag; lit.: ‘the blue spring’) This is an aval 
water lake in a hollow on the hill slopes of Gogji Pathar village. {t jg so 
km. downhill trek from Yusmarg through thick forests, or a Picturesque 
km. uphill drive from Nowgam, or 6 km. west of Tsrar/Chrar-e-Shariet i 
is about 100 metres long, 18 metres wide and 12 metres deep. It is op the 


other (northern) side of the hill from Yusmarg. 


The waters of the lake are warm. The Hindus consider it holy. Apparently 
even in pre-historic times-in the days of the Purdn scriptures-the Kashmiris 
would retreat to the warmer plains (of Jammiai province) in winter, ‘leaving 
Kashmir to the demons’. The old would sometimes get left behind. This js 
what happened to an elderly Brahmin, who had to seek refuge in the 
warmth of a cave. There, demons caught hold of him, took him to a lake 
called the Nil Nag and threw him in. (The Veri Nag of Anajfitnag district, 
too, is known as Nil Nag. However, most people believe that the scriptures 
refer to the Nil Nag of Budgam.) 

At the bottom of the lake the Brahmin found a palace. It belonged to King 
Nil Nag, son of Kashyap Rishi, the saint after whom Kashmir probably 
takes its name. Nil Nag, who was the king of the snakes, was sitting on 
his throne. (Nag not only means ‘spring’ but also ‘king cobra’.) The 
Brahmin told Nil Nag his tale of woe. 

The serpent king pulled out and gave him a copy-presumably waterproot 
of the Neelmat Puran, the oldest extant book written in Kashmir . He 
advised the Brahmin to act at all times as advised in the book and make 
offerings as directed, if he wanted the demons to stop bothering him. The 
Brahmin not only did so himself, he also spread the good word among his 
people who stopped migrating (to Jamm(i) for the winters for many centuries 
after that. In turn, the demons stopped bothering them. (The demons must 
have resumed their act towards the end of the 19'" century because som 
and by the mid-20" century many, Kashmiris started going south for their 
winters once again.) 

The local Muslims, too, hold the lake in mystic awe. The 16" oe 
Mughal historian Abul Fazl, after praising the lake’s ‘exquisitely clear soba ; 
wrote, “Many perish by fire about its border. Strange to relate, omens 
taken by its means. A nut is divided into four parts and thrown 1? 
odd number floats, the augury is favourable. If otherwise, the reverse 


use 
The banks of the lake are precipitous. There is a Forest Rest Ho 
nearby. 


‘ jished 
J The ‘Cultural Academy’ of the Government of Jammd and Kashmir has publis of 


. . m : 
an extremely inexpensive, 2-volume English translation, by Dr. vel 
this 7th century AD Sanskrit classic. 
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sang-e-Safed: Sang, pron. ‘sung’, means ‘stone’, while safed means 
<white’. Together the name means ‘the white stones (or rocks)’. This is an 
oval meadow 10 km. uphill from Yusmarg, on the way to Mount Tutakoti. 
The Doodh Ganga passes through it. 

Nearby meadows include the Liddermar, which is a fine camping ground. 


fama 


and Haigin, which is a meadow amidst pines, 4 km. from Yusmarg. 


Khag and its neighbourhood 


The Khag ‘block’ (major cluster of villages) is renowned for its physical 


beauty. 

Khag: This is a fairly large mountainous region within Buc 
still unknown to most tourists and still thickly wooded. Its eecessic! 
start around eight thousand feet above the mean sea level anc 
around fourteen thousand feet. There are mountains, with 2 m 
of around 17,000’, around the meadows. The nomadic Ba 
and their flocks spend their summers in these mountains 
there, these tribals, with their colourful camps and hauntin 
to the allure of Khag. 

Tos(h)a Maidan: (10,500 feet above the msl.) “Maica” riers 0 
large level field, pasture or even playground. Tosa’ Tosha ccuic ny 
have been derived from the name of a very expensive anc sc 
shawl. So, could the name of this large pasture refer the som. Gowny JUALITY 
of its grass? 


This is the largest meadow in the region, being al 
three kilometres wide. A dense forest of very tall deadar Tees SurmuumeS "> 
While I have not been there in winter I have come across 
quality of its grass, which remains green even in the winmess TS eS 
flowers are known for their fragrance. In the summers Te 
especially its lower portion, the Wattadar — plays host ees 
is as well as the Bakerwals. The Gujjars dries heir NS BAGS 

@. 


TAS 


There are countless streams between the dyes gh PS NENT 
maidan in the Himalayan range is 10 km. from Krag RAL OS Gis Sw oak 
seta To get to it one has to go past Drag SN ele 

Maciel The maidan is 5 km. from Drang and 8 BOA A NEE 
lees on the Mughal route and the Mughals WAN BRS ee wl 
(13 se ak Jammi province) to the maidan thegr FR berets pkin 
is the ), from which the Nil Nap, tao, eat be ANRC i nal : an 
sie — closest to the plains of (Weat) Pungad (Os m aie ee 
iiss Presents the most direct route hetweets Nee werd Toone US 

remains closed from mid-or late Qomber WN swe Wie Wh Rife) 
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Kashmi, 
The Mughals are believed to have constructed a seven-storey palace th 
Kachehry Dam Dam, at the maidan. It is on a hillock, from which a va 


leads down to Tsal. The other ruined tower, hexagonal in sh 


Ape and abou 
25 feet high, is named after Sardar Attar Muhammad Khan 


Pehjan 


Pehjan proper: From this high altitude pasture one can see the Wular lake 
on one side and one of the world’s highest peaks, the Nanga Parbat (26,696’), 
on the other. To get to Pehjan you have to go past the sloping pastures of 
Donwar, Brari Pather and Yanga Pather. The meadow abounds in Saussuera 
lappa (locally known as kuth) and several types of asters. 


Beyond Pehjan are the pastures of Parhan, known as Rachi Parhan. 


Nakwaer Pal: (14,000’) (lit.: the ‘nostrile’ rock) The tallest peak in the 
range, the rocky Nakwaer Pal is on the route to Pehjan. Legend has it that 
when all of Kashmir was a lake called the Sati Sar, a particularly celebrated 
rock at Nakwaer Pal was where boats would be anchored. The presence 
of an iron hook, variously called the Ded Bal and the Lal Khanen Ghar, 
embedded in the rock, buttresses the legend. Shepherds and cowherds from 
the neighbouring villages come here to graze their flock. (see the chapter 
on ‘Baramulla’ for details on the Sati Sar) 


Streams and Springs 


Budgam is dotted with springs. There are thirty perennial, round-the-year 
fresh water springs in the Khag region alone, with another twenty coming 
to life in the summers. Because of this a nameless employee of the Jammt 
& Kashmir government’s Information Department once wrote that Khag 
should be called the ‘land of springs’. 

The better known nags (springs) are: 


Gandhak Nag: The sulphurous waters of this spring are believed to have 
medicinal and curative properties, especially for those with skin disease 
(Gandak means ‘sulphur’.) The spring is located in Darang Khaipor, ® 
village in the Khag administrative ‘block’. 

Nara Nag: Also known as Narain Nag, this spring is located near er 
village. It is said to get its waters from the Toshamaidan Sar Lake. 5 
waters of the Sar seep into the ground to re-emerge downhill as the Nat 
Nag. In support of this plausible theory is the legend of a mendicant bi 
accidentally dropped some sheep-dung into the Toshamaidan Sar er 
found it floating on the Nara Nag when he reached the Nag a few CO 
later. To be sure that there was indeed an underground link between ta it 

and the Nag, he went back to the Sar and threw turmeric powder int os 
After a few days the turmeric-coloured waters reached the Nag and Pr° 
the mendicant’s theory right. 
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pushkar Nag: The ancient Kashmiri Hindu scripture, the Nee/mat Puran, 
contains the oldest extant mention of this spring, which originates in Pushkar 
village, which is between Khag and Ferozpura. The Puran says that bathing 
in the spring carries as much spiritual merit as reading the Vedas (the oldest 
of all Hindu scriptures) all night long. The Nag flows eastward. The Kashmiri 
Pandits would perform the Divai Path in the month of Savan (July-Aug) 
every year and then bathe in the spring. 

Sukh Nag: This perennial spring flows from the several small lakes 
between the Toshamaidan and Nurpur passes, on the east of the Panjal 
range. It cascades down the mountains and pours off a 20’ cliff at Kanj 
Zubji, near the Toshamaidan, as a waterfall. It is then joined by other 
springs, in particular the Magam stream at village Bailheran and the Khor 
stream at Trekolabal. They merge to become the Ahij brook. 

The Ahij then branches into several streams such as the Mala Kol, the 
Lar Kol and the Sona Maen Kol, which irrigate the Beerwah area. 

Vigne observed that the Suk(h) Nag, like many other rivers of the Valley 
is considered pre-eminently good on account of its freshness and power of 
creating an appetite. He added that the hono(u)r of having filled the drinking- 
pipe of the old kings of Kashmir is claimed for this stream. 

Sut Haran: The name is probably a corruption of the Hindi/ Sanskrit 
expression ‘Sita Haran’ (lit.:the abduction of Sita). However, the local legend 
does not refer to the abduction of Goddess Sita. Instead, it is about her 
having bathed in this spring at some stage during the 14-year exile (banvas) 
of Lord Ram. It is said that Shri Ram camped in these woods, accompanied 
by his wife, Sita, and brother, Lakshman. Near the spring there is a rock 
which the goddess is supposed to have sat on. 

This spring, known for the sweetness of its water, is located in a dense 
forest. It is close to the Toshamaidan meadow on one side and the ‘Line 
of Control’ on the other. The Tos(h)amaidan Sar lake found in the middle 
of the Toshamaidan meadow originates at this spring. 

Streams. Sometimes several springs combine to form a stream. And at 
others a single spring, the Sukh Nag for example, gives birth to as many 
as three streams-in this case the Ahij, the Laen and the Sona Maen. The Ahij 
and the Mala Kol are examples of the former type, for the two merge with 
the Jehlum. 

The streams of Budgam have full-fledged identities of their own, in 
oo as well as in observable reality. The silent Mala Kol was nicknamed 
oe stream’ because it noiselessly followed the sage Syed Taj- 

in from the Sukh Nag to Sikandarpora when he visited the Khag area. 
i € reticence of its character is most noticeable when it is in spate. 
onversely, the Laen Kol is the noisy one, kicking up 4 ruckus even when 
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its waters are low. The Laen, Maen and Zaen are seen by the locals 
three sisters. 

Other major streams of the district are the Shaliganga Nalla 
Ferozpora Nallah. 


as being 


h and the 


Shrines 


Chrar-e-Sharief 


(Correctly Tsrar-e-Sharief, 28 km. south-west of Srinagar on the road to 
Yusmarg.) The tomb of Sheikh Noor-ud-Din Rishi at Tsrar-e-Sharief jg, 
without doubt, the most popular, the most revered Kashmiri Muslim shrine 


in the Valley. Hindus and Muslims alike accept him as the patron saint of 
Kashmir. 


There is a mosque next to the shrine. It was first built by Sangram Dar, 
a disciple of the Sheikh. Sangram was the owner of the land on which both 
the shrine and the mosque now stand. Every Friday afternoon the Sheikh, 


also known as the Alamdar (flag-bearer) of Kashmir, would offer prayers 
at this mosque. 


There are many legends about the Sheikh-ul-Alam’s out of body 
experiences, powers that are said to have continued after his death as well. 
The Sheikh died, in 1438, at some distance from the mosque. So his body, 
wrapped in a shroud, flew to an open space next to the mosque, where he 
was subsequently buried. (The other graves in the shrine are those of the 
Sheikh’s disciples, including the renowned Baba Nasr-ud-Din.) 

King Zain-ul-Abedin (1420-70), better known as Budshah, came over 
from Srinagar to attend the Sheikh’s funeral. He got a shrine built over the 
grave. Being made of wood, the Chrar-e-Sharief shrine, like almost all major 
Kashmiri Muslim shrines, got burnt several times over the centuries. Its 
oldest recorded gutting was in the 1580s, following which Yaqoob Chak 
the last independent king of Kashmir, got it repaired. That a king who 
happened to be Shia got tepaired a shrine dedicated to a Sunni saint ® 
further proof that sectarian histories are wrong. 

Then in the early 19% century almost the entire town got burnt. a 
Muhammad Khan, the Afghan governor of Kashmir, got the poe 
reconstructed. (He made major additions to the adjoining mosque.) 7 ot 
Prime Minister of Jamma and Kashmir, Bakshi Ghulam Mohammad, 8 
several cosmetic changes effected around the shrine in the 1950s. uid 


In the winter of 1994-95 some Pakistani mercenaries, led by n¢ 


. » a . ide the 
Gul, a Pakistani national, came over to Kashmir and set up camp oP india 


holy shrine of Chrar-e-Sharief, confident that the Government © + yside 
would not be so insensitive as to send the Army or even the police . 
a house of worship. They were right in their assessment. 
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The Indian Army surrounded the shrine instead. The siege lasted several 
weeks in the summer of 1995, at the end of which Mast Gul and party 
simply set the wooden shrine on fire. The government sent in fire tenders. 
Mast Gul climbed onto the empty tank of one of these fire engines after all 
its water had been squirted out, and escaped. 

The government began work on the construction of the present shrine 
in 1997. It is quite different from its precursor which ‘was a large oblong 
building with a wing at either end. The plinth [was] of brick masonry and 
the upper structure [was] of hewn logs placed traversely, log on log. The 
roof [rose] in tiers and [was] supported on pillars.’ (Bakaya) (On the front 
and back covers of this book is a side-view of the shrine as it was till 1995. 
In a tiny inset on the spine is a front-view. 

The present building is grand and allows plenty of sushine in. The 
shingles on the roof above the tomb inside are exquisite. The architecture 
is mainly modern western with some Kashmiri influences. 


Sheikh Noor-ud-Din Rishi/Wali 


Also known as Nund Rishi, the Sheikh-ul-Alam is arguably the most respected 
Muslim saint of Kashmiri origin. He was born on the occasion of Eid-ul- 
Zuha in A.D. 1377 in Kaimoh (once known as Katimusha), near Bijbehara, 
in the Kulgam area. His parents were Sheikh Salar-ud-Din and Sadra Moji. 
(The tombs of his mother Sadra, son Haidar, daughter Zoon Ded and wife 
Zai Ded are all at Kaimoh, where his father’s turban is still on display. It 
isa large, major shrine, made of mediaeval bricks. Sadra Moji was born a 
Hindu Rajput and was a widow with two children at the time of her 

marriage with Sheikh Salar. Yasman Rishi had converted her to Islam.) 
This 14" century seer is also considered the founder of the ‘rishi’ order. 
(See also the section on ‘The Rishis’ in the chapter on ‘Islam in Kashmir’) 
The Sheikh was a second generation Muslim. His father, who was from the 
toyai family of Kishtwar (in Doda district), converted to Islam under the 
influence of either the eminent seer Syed Hussain Simnani or Yasman Rishi. 
ic Noor-ud-Din was inspired by the teachings of Lal Ded (aka Lalla 
his > on whose milk he is said to have been reared. (He refused to drink 
ssp n mother’s milk as a baby.) The Sheikh took to religion at a very 
pa ad observing the austerities of Islam and walking from one end of 
ays the other to disseminate its teachings. He entered a still-extant, 
~~ ee cave near Kaimoh and meditated there for twelve years. Such 

ty him an enormous following during his own lifetime. 

ees following was (and remains) totally non-partisan. It consisted of 
Shias pee well as Hindus, royalty as well as the poor, Sunnis as well as 
: Kashmiri kings vied to be a part of the Sheikh’s legacy. Even 
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rulers from outside, like the Afghan Governor Ata Muhammad Khan 
not immune. Four centuries after the Sheikh’s death Ata struck coins in 
name. : 

Sheikh Hamza Makhdoom would always walk barefoot to Chrar-e- 
the ultimate mark of humility in a devotee and of respect for the master. 
(The shrine of Makhdoom Saheb, the great 16" century divine, has almost 
the same status in Srinagar City as Sheikh Noor-ud-Din’s does in tural 
Kashmir.) 

The Sheikh was a prolific poet and one of the three major pillars of the 
first phase of Kashmiri poetry. (Shiti Kantha and Lal Ded were the other 
two.) His sayings are didactic in nature and were collected, two centuries 
after his death, by Baba Naseeb-ud-Din Ghazi, in the Nur Nama. 

According to a publication of the Government. of J&K, the ‘Sheikh’s 
poetry, commonly believed to be the Quran in Kashmiri verse, is popular 
among the locals. His poetry revolves round [sic] the oneness of God, [the] 
temporary status of the world and underscor[es] the importance of good 
deeds.’ 

Annual urs: The Sheikh died on the 26" day of Ramzan. According to 
the Kashmiri calender this happened in the month of Poh (December). 


Therefore, his urs is observed in Poh and is one of the most popular urses 
of Kashmir. 


Other Shrines 


The Budgam ImAmbara : Aga Syed Mehdi was, as mentioned above, : 
major spiritual leader of the Shias (Shiites) around the middle of the 19 
century. He used to pray under a Chinar. On his death another famous Shia 
guide, Aga Syed Mohammad, got the present Imambara constructed, ; 
1857, near the Chindr. Its interiors were designed by Asghar Ali of neat Y 
Mirgund. The exteriors are Indo-Iranian. The Imambara was enlarged : 
1924 on the orders of Aga Syed Saheb and panels of papier Lee’ 
French craft that has struck roots among the Shias of Iran and ae 
were added. In 1955, Aga Syed Yusuf Al Mousavi Al Safvi got the Imam is0 
augmented further through the Anjuman-e-Shari Shian organisation. He? 
got a mosque constructed next door. Ive 
Today, the Imambara is octagonal and has five grand doors, each twé 
feet wide. Of these, one door is earmarked exclusively for wome™ snd 
Hamchapora-the Alamdar-e-Kashmir ziarat: The Alamdar of K* d, 1 
Sheikh Noor-ud-Din Wali/ Rishi, travelled extensively through the ee he 
meditate but also to spread his message. On entering the Khag we came 
chose a rock to meditate on, and left his footprints on it. The ror Deb 
to be called Shah Kean (the king of stones). A lady spiritualist, Sha 


Sharief: 


Kashi, 
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sought the Sheikh out at Poshkar for religious instruction, which she receives 
and helped her become one of the major saints of Kashmir. The present 
ziaral (shrine) marks the place where the Sheikh-ul-Alam lived during his 
longish stay in Hamchapora. 

Kanihama—Hazrat Syed Zia-ud-Din Bukhari’s tomb: One of the 
major events in the history of Kashmir is the migration of 360 Syeas £ 
Bukhara (Central Asia), following their persecution there. Syed Zia-ud 
chose Kanihama for his mission. Of the many miracles associated ° 
the best known is about a blind girl whom he asked to bring 2 / 
kangri is a pot made of clay, enclosed in a cane basket, in 
are kept smouldering. The kangri is kept close to the body i 
much like a hot water pottle.) The girl told him that she could 
because she was blind. So, the Syed put his hand on her eyes and 
to see. The Syed died in Kanihama. His annual urs is on the 26° « 
of the Hijri calendar. 

Khan Saiheb—Hazrat Saleh’s shrine: This shrine is lo: 
administrative ‘block’ called Khan Saheb, after the shrine. | 
Saleh Khan, the saint of the shrine, was born in Pakhla (in ¢ 
Pakistan) in the 16" century. There were omens and signs 
which indicated to those who could interpret such things that 
had been born. As many as 99 saints went to the house of Khia 3255 5 
father, Ismail Saheb, to see Saleh the day that he was born. 

An uncle wanted to adopt Saleh when he was five. When hi = 
failed to move Ismail Saheb, he started resorting to pressure. | 
getting unpleasant, so Ismail Saheb packed his bags and migrated & § 


along with his son. En route they met the renowned Central Asian 30 3& 
Ali. 


In Kashmir they sought out Baba Naseer-ud-Din Ghazi, the | 
of the age, who let them stay with him. Ismail left after 8 yest. > 
Saheb remained with the Baba for the next twelve yeas. Then for BaouIRT 
twelve years Saleh Saheb meditated in a cave. which is still associa wl 
soy and is called Khan Saheb. It was during this phase that gears Souk 
his spiritual powers began to spread. He acquired a huge following, WHEE 
hei flock to his cave. For a while he shifted to Srinagas. bofore PROVE 
© the woods to pray and meditate. 
ii ay was an outstanding calligrapher. A copy of the Hod pon 
Stina y him is still extant and is to be found in the Watal Piss _ 
(ein The Syed died on the 17" of Zeeqad, in the wre : ye “ “a 
mo; i. calendar. The annual urs of Khan Saheb ts, therefare, eK 

nth of Zeeqad at his tomb. 
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Lassapora—Syed Mohammad Samri’s shrine: The Syed belon 
Shopian, and lived perhaps in the 17" or 18" century. He went to m 
in the forests of Lassapora, seven kilometres from Habir, a Village in Kha 
After some years of such meditation, he died and was buried there, : 
annual urs is celebrated on the 12" day of Phagun (roughly, the 3" March), 

Palapora (Poshkar)—Hazrat Ganga Baba Rishi’s shrine: The rishi 
migrated from Marz to Palapora (3 km. from Khag). During his lifetime 
he got 360 mosques built. He also got an equal number of culverts constructed 
over streams in the Khag area. In the tradition of that great environmentalist, 
Sheikh Noor-ud-Din Rishi, Ganga Baba too got thousands of trees planted, 
At least one of these trees, a poplar, went on to acquire a diameter of 12 
metres (40 feet). 

Poshkar—Baba Latif-ud-Din Qazi’s tomb: Born Ludo (or Ladi) Raina 
in Kishtw4r, the Baba came over to Kashmir looking for a job, a spiritual 
guide and a cure for some disease that he was suffering from. In the 
Sheikh-ul-Alam he found all three, during the Alamdar’s stay in Poshkar. 
The Sheikh agreed to take Ludo Raina as his disciple and Raina became 
Hazrat Baba Latif-ud-Din Qazi. He followed his mentor’s method of meditating 
on the one hand and serving his fellow men (i.e.. performing what we now 
call ‘social service’) on the other. 

The Sheikh also taught the Baba how to meditate in a cave. So, the Qazi 
left Poshkar, never to return. He spent many years, and died, in a cave quite 
far from Poshkar. The cave and the meadow around it have since been 
known as Baba Marg (the meadow of the Bab). ; 

The Baba’s distraught disciples were unable to reach the then inaccessible 
cave to collect his body for burial. In death as in life the Baba followed his 
guide. The Baba’s body, wrapped in a shroud, flew from the cave 
Poshkar to land where the tomb now is. The Baba’s annual urs is — 
on the 7 of Phagun (roughly, the 26! February) every year. On 1 


: eo d “a him are 
occasion the Baba’s sword and some other relics associated with him ® 
displayed. 


Sed to 
€ditate 


Poshkar—Sham Ded’s tomb: Sham Ded died and was buried '" her 
own village, where her father had been a blacksmith. ‘Ded’ (prom.' eae 
means ‘sister’ (as in the Hindi ‘didi’), ‘Sham’ means ‘the evening» tam, 
saint got her moniker because when her spiritual guide, the Sheikh-ul-A was 
died, it was she who carried the news to Baba Latif-ud-Din Qazi and It 
evening when she did so. the 

Poshkar—the place: (8,837 feet) Vigne called this wooded hill ie the 
western edge of Kashmir ‘the highest of all the isolated hills with! and 
[V]alley’ Like the village of the same name, it is located between Khag 
Firozpur. 
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sikandarpora—the tombs of the Syeds Taj-ud-Din and Alla-ud-Din: 
syed Taj-ud-Din first went to Sukh Nag to pursue his spiritual raisston. 
After a longish stay there he went from village to village with the goal of 
reaching Sikandarpora. Legend has it that the Mala Kol stream followed him 
silently as he travelled from Sukh Nag to Sikandarpora, where he settled 
down and, later, died. His son Syed Alla-ud-Din proved a worthy successor 
The tombs of both are in Sikandarpora. , 


Forests 

More than half of the district consists of forests (750 sq. km. out of a total 
of 1,371 sq. km.). These are divided into three forest ranges, Doodh Ganga. 
Raithan and Sri Pratap Pora. ° 
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Kupwara 
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The vital statistics 


Kupwara district is spread over an area of 2,379 sq. km., of which 1,500 
sq. km. are under forests. Its population was estimated at 4.44 lakh (0.4 
million) in 1991. 1981 census figures: Total population: 3,28,643; Muslims- 
3,20,629; Hindus-6,647; Sikhs-1,448. At 18.82%, literacy was low in 1981. 
Female literacy was a mere 4.88%, while men were slightly better off at 
27.67%. 2001 census: Population—6,35, 354; literacy: 40.27% 

The district has 369 inhabited villages, of which 348 have electricity, 359 
receive piped drinking water and 256 are linked with roads. The district is 
almost entirely (96%) rural. It has only two towns, Hafidwara and Kupwara 
proper, which, together, have a population of around 15,000. Even its third 
tehsil headquarter, Karnah, does not qualify as a town. The district is quite 
Sparsely populated, with just 131 people to a square kilometre. However, the 
population is growing rather fast (28% between 1971 and 1981). Muslims 
tie for 98% of population of the district. Of the Muslims, 14% are 

ibals. 

Crops are grown on 45,400 hectares, of which 23,100 ha. are irrigated. 
Geography 


: oe town is some 90 km. from Srinagar, at the north western extremity 
he Valley, and is 5,300’ above the sea level. The western, northern and 
Musik Parts of the district are plain (not hilly). In the north and west is 
ard ee “ district, currently under the illegal occupation of Pakistan. 
fier la district is in the south and east. Till July 1979, all of Kupware 
Was a part of Baramulla. 
dine Reg river of the district is the Kishanganga. It flows through ue 
omel ‘rom east to west, passing through Keran-Titwal before going on to 
€l in Muzaffarabad, where it joins River Jehlum. 
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The major streams of the district are the Kahmal Nallah i oF 
area, the Batamaji Nallah of Karnah, the Mawar Nallah of Mawar nie 
Lolab Nallah of the Lolab valley. These streams all £0 ON to join thee 
Nallah, which later merges with River Jehlum at Doabgah in the Sopore 
of Baramulla. rea 


The Kishanganga valley is separated from the Kashmir valle 
wooded Himalayan spur which goes west from the dZoji La Pass to Kazing 
The traditional way to cross this spur is through the high altitude Rajdhan 
pass, which is close to the Srinagar-Gilgit route and which also connects 
Bandipore with the Guréz area. Other passes on this spur include the 
Tutmar Gali, the Nastachun Gali, the Farkyan Gali and the Jar Gali. The last 
mentioned connects the Leepa valley (in the area occupied by Pakistan), 
Karnah, Keran and Machil with Kupwara proper. 

Keran, Karnah and Machil are all on the LoC. All passes leading to them 
get blocked by snow for around five months every winter, cutting them off 


from the rest of the state. However, the climate in most parts of Kupwara 
is much like that in the Srinagar area. 


N the Cho 


y bya Stunning 


Flora 


Sixty-two percent of the district consists of forests. Trees that grow in the 
district include the deodar, kail, pine, fir, blue fir, elm, Chinar, poplar, 
willow and walnut. Some of the important medicinal herbs found in these 
forests are the rattan jog, kutth, memaikh, booja khaupittries and gugal 
dhoop. (See also the entry on “Bungus’ later in this chapter.) 


Fauna 


With forests of the kind Kupwara has, animals, including birds, natural 
abound. Among the four legged kind are wild bulls and wild goats, . 
and black bears, markhores, jackals, the musk deer, monkeys, leapt 
foxes. And then there are doves, fly-catchers, wild cocks, woodpe? ck 
falcons, swallows and wild ducks, in addition to the usual crows, Spa" 


Pigeons and vultures. (See also the entry on ‘Bungus’.) 
Shrines and Temples 


Among Kupwara’s better known shrines and temples are: also 
The Muqam-e-Shah Wali Mazar-e-Sharief of Zati Shah in Muga" : of 

Mugam) village near Drugmulla. This shrine is 4 km. to the south-€# 

Kupwara proper. Its three-day annual urs is observed in May. ziarst 
Baba Abdullah Gazi was a disciple of Baba Naseer-ud-din Gazi. His 


e8 2 Kupwi 
is in Kralpora Guzrail, which is some 20 km. north-west of 
town. 
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The shrine of Parkash Akhoon is in Gurhi, 3 km. from Kupwara proper. 
Also known as Parkash Pandit, this akhoon (teacher) earned the respect and 
affection of his fellow men because of his inspired-teaching of Islamic texts. 
Apart from Arabic and Persian, he was proficient in Sanskrit as well. (As 
for the name ‘Pandit,’ the formula is best summed up in the words of my - 
senior colleague, Mr. Mehmood-ur-Rehman, ‘In Kashmir if you find someone 
with the surname Pandit, he is bound to be a Muslim, and if a person has 
the surname Mulla [or, for that matter, Wali-PD] he will invariably be a 
Hindu.”) 

The ziarat of Mir Muhammad Ibrahim is in the Lolab valley, in a village 
called Kanthpora. 

The Kheer Bhawani Asthapan: Though not as well known as its namesake 
in Tulamula, this temple, just a kilometre away from Kupwara town, in a 
village called Tikker, on the Chowkibal road, has a well attended annual fair 
in April-May. 

The Badri Kali Asthapan is a temple dedicated to Goddess Kali and has 
been built atop a hillock surrounded by a forest. It is 14 km. from Hafidwara 
town on the Hafidwara-Wadipora road. Its annual fair is held in September. 


Springs and Streams 


As with many other parts of Kashmir, some of the best attractions of 
Kupwara are its springs and streams. 

The Qazinag spring is located in the Qazinag mountain range. It drains 
the southern part of the Karnah valley. Between Chamkot and Chittarkot it 
is joined by the Shamshabari, in a deep ravine. It becomes more than 15m. 
wide by the time it reaches Titwal, where it merges with the Kishanganga. 

Lalpora is the main village of the Lolab valley. The Lol Nag stream flows 
through it. 

Other famous springs are the Trehgam Nag of Trehgam town, the Ghazi 
Nag of Kralpora Guzrail; the Zati Shah Nag which flows near the Muqam- 
&-Shah Wali (Drugmulla); the Shuma Nag of Shumnag Trehgam, and the 
Mir Nag of Haihama Kupwara. 


Mountains, Peaks, Passes 
a Shamshabari range of high rocky mountains forms the eastern boundary 
the Karnah valley, between the Nattishannar and Tutmari passes (galis). 
ee Harwan pass connects the Lolab valley with Bandipora. The hills at 
S point contain a small quantity of iron, which is of a low grade. 
ae Major peaks, passes and ranges in the district are the Kazinag 
ree range, the caves of Raja Ram, the Asmala slope, the Tumar pass 
ich links Nogam with the Leepa valley in POR), the Nastachun pass 
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(which links the Karnah area with Chowkibal), the Lasha D 
connects the Sharda valley with Shalbhattoo), the Jar Pass (which links 
Machil region with the Lolab valley) and the Kukwa Pass (which lea, ds be 
Karnah to the Taya Rangwar pastures), m 


Ut Pass (Which 


Important places of tourist interest 


All of Kupwara is beautiful. The drive to Kupwara town is Very enjoyable 
because the forests are mostly intact and the road is almost Straight (linear 
and very well maintained. 


Bungus 


(34°22’N, 74°5°E; around 10,000’ above the msl.) Bungus (or Bangas) js a 
valley that is 20 km. long and 15 km. wide. It is between 115 and 150 km, 
northwest of Srinagar, depending on the route you take. Bungus is 


surrounded by the tall Shamshabari range. This substantial valley looks 
somewhat like an irregular circle. 


The Bungus stream, which is one of the headwaters of the Kamil river, 
originates here. The large pasturelands of Bungus produce some of the 
finest grass in the state. The Gujjars bring their cattle over to graze on it. 


Indeed, it is believed that it were the nomadic Gujjars and Bakerwals who 
discovered this valley. 


Geography: Bungus has an area of around 125 sq. km. Chowkibal and 
the Karnah Gali are in the north. The Leepa Mountains are to the south of 


Bungus. On its east are Rajwar and Mawer. The Shamshabari and Daejlungun 
mountains are in the west. 


How 0 get there: Bungus can be reached either from Hafidward, through 
Satkoji or from Chowkibal, through Malasari. 


The name: The word ‘ban’ or ‘yan’ (rhymes with the English % 
means ‘forest’ in Sanskrit. ‘Gas’ (rhymes with ‘fuss’) or ‘ghas’ me 


@ 
Brass. So, Bungus (or Bangus, pron. bung-uss) means ‘the forest wher 
8rass grows’ or ‘forests and grass.’ 


r : ame: 
Meadows—cushioned and nutritious: True to the ‘gus’ part dig eet 


se 
Bungus has more than a hundred meadows. A little more than half of the 


; are 
are on top of plateaux, while the rest are in the plains. These meadows J 
known all over Kashmir for 


: al 
al their cushioned feel. (Damsna in Kargil [Lad 
has a similar exalted repu 


d 
2 igh ities. Indee® 
nutritional and medicinal qualities 


; 0 
medicinal plants grow in the mead 
Bungus. 
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Springs and streams: The Qazinag spring is said to be the source of the 
various springs and streams of Bungus. The Doudh Kol is seven kilometres 
long and its waters are sweet and cold. It emerges from the Dudi hill and 
merges with the Tilwan Kol at the Baddi Behek meadow. The Roshan Kol 
is a picturesque seasonal stream that cuts through Budda Bungus, which is 
one of the-more important meadows in the plains. It joins the Tilwan Kol 
at Gud Bari. The Satkol Nag comes out of the Satkol hill. It gives birth to 
another seven streams before flowing into the Leepa valley. The Tilwan Kol 
is the longest (15 km.), widest, deepest and best-known stream in all Bungus. 
It unites with the Kahmill stream near the Baddi Behek pasture. 

Glaciers: There are major glaciers at Shamshabari and Daejlungun. 

Climate: Bungus is considerably colder than, say, Srinagar City and only 
slightly less so than Leh. Winter temperatures remain below zero degrees 
(Celsius) during the day as well as the night. In summer, night temperatures 
are between 5 and 8 degrees (again Celsius) and the maximum around 25 
degrees. 

Winters are gloomy and mostly overcast. Shafi Majrooh (Rajpoori) writes, 
‘Severe thunderstorms are frequent [between] February [and] mid-May. A 
few thunderstorms are accompanied by hail and heavy rains (believed to be 
Mediterranean winds). Fog is very common [from the] middle [of] October 
to April.’ He adds that the ‘average annual rainfall [is around] 30 inches per 
annum and average snowfall [around] 10 feet.’ 

Best season to visit: May to early October. 

Natural resources: Shafi Majrooh (Rajpoori) points out that ‘Bungus is 
ich in oriental as well as European type(s] of flora and fauna.’ It is on Mr. 


Majrooh’s authority that the flora and fauna of Bungus have been listed 
below: 


Fauna 


Bungus has around 50 species of mammals and plays host to some 200 
Species of birds, 

The higher chordates found in Bungus include antelopes, black bears, 
brown bears, the red fox, monkeys, the musk deer, snow leopards, and, 

'. Majrooh adds, lions (felius padres). 

The Rodents of Bungus: Hedgehogs, the mongoose, rats, shrews and 
Squirrels, 

Resident birds: Pheasants, the tragophan, the monal pheasant, the Indian 

ack partridge, wild fowls and the jungle bush quail. 


Migratory birds: Doves, hoopoes, parrots (spectacular) and swallow 
8olden orates, 
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Kashmi, 
Non-chordates: Mr. Majrooh says that these include Several SPecies 
protozoa (free living as well as parasitic), coelenterate, mollusc and anthropos, 


There are no echinodermates in Bungus. Earthworms are the 
specie of annelid. 
Anthropods: Bees, bugs, flies, mosquitoes, pediculus species and Scorpions, 
Reptiles: Mainly lizards (calottes) and snakes (mostly non- 
On occasion poisonous snakes, too, have been found, mainly t 
and the rustles viper. 


dominant 


Poisonous) 
he pit Viper 


Fresh water fish: Mainly schizothrox. 


Hunting: This is now prohibited. However, before the ban people used 
to hunt the markhor (capra falconeri), the musk deer, jackals, tigers and 
snow leopards. 


Flora 


The word Bungus itself (‘forests and grass’) hints at extremely rich vegetation. 
Mr. Majrooh has classified the flora of Bungus according to its use. 

Aromatic plants and incenses: Jurinea macrocephala (gogal dhupa), 
Saussurea lappa (kuth) and salix capra (bed-i-mushk). 

Condiments: Artemesia vestila (buna zeur), daucus carota (bera mujhar), 
Joeniculum vulgare Qungli bediyan), mentha arvensis (pudina), alium cepa 
(wana pran) and jhymus serphyllum (javend). 

Drugs (as in hallucinogenic): Artemesia brevifolia (tehthwan), aconitum 
terophylleum (patrees) and cannabis sativa (bhang). ' 
Fibres (for mats, roof thatching etc.): Betula utilis (burza), celtis australis 


ee Parrotia jacquimontiana (poh), salix sp. (willow), ulmus wallichiana 
ren). 


Firewood: Bergia ammannoides (pahand), crataogus oxyacentha (rung) 
cedrus deodara ( 


deodar) and picea soimthiana (kachkul). 7 
Fodder: Adinatum capillus veneris (gew theear) and several other varities 
Fruits: Strawberry, juglans regia (doon), podophyllum emodi (bu" 

wangan), solanum nigrum (kamby) and vitisveniferal (duch). ’ 

_ Medicinal plants: Macrotima benthami (gaw zaban), saussurea aa 

~ Gugi padshah) and aconitum heterophylleum (patrees). ka 
Poisons: Aconitum nepllus (mohund gal), conium maculatum (fa 
badiyana), datura stramonium (datura), phytolacca acinosa (brand) and t 

succedence (arkhur). 


. js 
Resins: Pinus excelsia (kayer), cedrus deodara (deodar) and abbe 
webbiana (budul). 


+: ichian4 
Timber: Betula utilis (burza), abbeis webbiana (budul), ulmus wallich! 
(bren) and zsculus indica (haw), 


he 
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Upmarket foods: Morchella esculenta (guchhi) and hydnum coralloides 
(kao khoor). 

Dringyari: Over the centuries this has been a major camping ground of 
the Gujjars. It is located in a forest near the right bank of the Bungus stream, 
at the bottom of the eastern slope of the Nattishannar Gali (pass). It is 38 
km. from Kupwara on the Chowkibal-Tangdar road, and 16 km. south-west 
of Shalurah on the route to Karnah. The place abounds in conifers. 


Lolab 


This beautiful oval valley is about 23 km. long, north-west to south-east. At 
its widest it is about 5 km. Joshua Duke, an early twentieth century traveller, 
said, “There are few more charming spots in Kashmir than the Lolab. If it 
lacks the wild grandeur of Sind or the majestic splendour of Gurais or the 
calm expanse of the Dal and the Manasbal, it has a sylvan beauty all its own 
and nowhere excelled.” 

Walter Lawrence reported that there was in his time (the 19" century 
A.D.) a Chinar tree in Lolab with a girth of 63 feet. That record was not 
equalled in the 20" century either. (See also ‘Bijbehara’ in ‘Anajitnag’ 
district.) 

The hills around Lolab valley are covered with fairly dense deodar forests. 
From them flow down countless little streams that join up to form the 
biggish Lahwal stream, which flows through the valley. 

On the north is a table-land (wudar) covered with a pine forest. It is 
uninhabited except for a few Gujjar families. The population of Lolab mainly 
lives in thirty villages built amidst groves of Chinar, walnut, apple, cherry 
and peach. Apart from fruit, the valley is famous for its hens. 

The valley has eleven shallow and small lakes. They are mostly around 
3’ deep. For centuries, they have been covered with weeds, and have therefore 
been the habitat of the water-fowl. In Lolab there also are vast pastures 
Where a large number of ponies graze. 

In the middle of the main Lolab valley there is another little valley, flat 
and circular, about 9 km in diameter. At its centre is a morass that once 
was a lake. 

The 1890 Gazetteer records that Vigne, the British explorer, ‘noticed a 
curious fact connected with the natural history of [Lolab], which would go 
far to prove that this singular punch-bowl is the most sheltered district 1n 
Kashmir. As evening drew nigh it was astonishing to observe the number 
of birds of the corvus genus who came to pass the night on its plain; 
ravens, crows, and jackdaws were seen in almost every direction, excepting 
the north, where they do not repair, the country being comparatively barren. 

€y appeared in the air above the mountain-tops, all moving towards Lolab 
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as a centre, and then suddenly, as they came in sight of their Test 
darted downwards with surprising velocity, crossing each other j 
zag, irregular flight, as if they had been influenced by terror, or the fury of 
a driving hurricane. As they neared the ground, they gradually slackene4 
their speed, circled over its surface for a moment, and then alighted in such 
countless numbers, that the ground in some places was literally blackened 
with them.’ 


The two places in Lolab valley most favoured by tourists are Chandigam 
(16 km. from Kupwara) and Dorsa (18 km. from Kupwéra). 

The forest road between Ramour and Dorsa is extremely picturesque, 

Camping grounds: Travellers have traditionally set up camp at Patalnag, 
Kumbrial, Nagmarg and Dorsa. There are Dogra era forest huts at Dorsa, 
Chandigam, Kumbrial, Rainawari and Kitardaji, and newer huts elsewhere, 
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Pulwama 


__ 


The vital statistics 


Pulwamé is the principal saffron-growing district of the State. It has an area 
of 1,398 sq.kn., of which 729 sq.km. are forests. Its population was estimated 
at 4.04 lakh (0.4 million) in 1991. It has 561 villages, including seven 
uninhabited ones, as well as six towns. All but ten of its villages have 
electric connections and 545 have facilities for piped drinking water. Only 
22% of its people were literate in 1981. Agricultural crops are sown on 0.77 
lakh hectares in the district. Orchards occupy another 0.10 lakh hectares. 
Some 88% of the population speaks Kashmiri. The remaining 12% speak 
Paharhi (a language of the hills, akin to Punjabi) or Gojri (the language of 
the Gujjars, akin to certain Rajasthani and Gujarati dialects). 

1981 census figures: Total population-4,04,078; Muslims-3,87,414; Hindus- 
10,096; Sikhs-6,568 (the second biggest Sikh population in the Valley). 
2001 census: Population: 6,27, 284; literacy: 46.87%. 

_ While saffron and the ambree apple are the district’s best known crops, 
it mainly grows paddy, maize, mustard and pulses. : 

The district is just south of Srinagar. Everyone who approaches Srinagar 
by road from Jammd, or goes from Srinagar to Pahalgam, has to pass 
through Pulwama-as well as through its famous saffron fields. 

History 

The original name of Pulwama town (from which the district takes its 
name) was Panwangam. Over the centuries it got shortened to Pulgam. 
This in turn gradually changed to Pulwama. The district abounds in ancient 


Monuments, for example, the ruins at Awantipora, Jawbrari, Kakaporé and 
Norastan (Trl). 
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Awanti Varman, the king of Kashmir from A.D. 854 to 422, 
capital from Srinagar to Awantipora. Two sets of ruins of this i 
those of the Awanti Swami temple, are still to be found 
Srinagar National Highway (NH). The other ruins are at Jawb: 
away. Both temples were surrounded by artificial lakes. Av 
son Shanker Varman succeeded him, continued to keep A 
capital, raised a large army from among the local people enc congueres 
territories outside Kashmir as well. 

Other luminaries associated with the district who infix 
Valley-and areas beyond-include Habba Khatoon, Lai Dec 2 
poet. Lesser known outside the State, but greatly respected 
mystic poets Wahab Kar and Sochcha Kral. 

Lal Ded: Like her successor, Habba Khatoon, Lal Ded. too. i 
in-law problems, was a female poet who wrote in Kashmiri (25 « 
the more elitist Sanskrit or Persian) and tended to break earth 

In much of India (and Persia) poets mention their names in the 
of their songs. That is the only proof we have that Lal (pron. “full"} 
(‘d-yed,’ with soft ds) —or Habba Khatoon-ever existed. Both were talentec- 
and troubled-women. Their songs and verses have been passed on orally 
across the generations. And yet histories, contemporary as well those written 
several centuries later, are silent about them. 

Lal Ded’s vdkhs (verses) were compiled and reduced to writing only 2s 
recently as in 1920 by the British scholars George A. Grierson and Lionel 
D.Barnett based on the oral renditions of Pandit Dharm Das Darvesh of 
Gush (Hafidwara). 

Lal Ded was born ‘maybe earlier but very likely not later than 1320 A.D.” 
(writes Jayalal Kaul) to a Brahmin family near Pandrethan (just outside 
present day Srinagar). Even as a child she would meditate in seclusion. Her 
career is believed to have been contemporaneous with the reign of Sultan 
Alauddin (1344-55). Her marriage, to a fellow Brahmin from Pampore, then 
known as Padmanpora, seems to have been a disaster; painful scenes trom 

her unhappy married life are the stuff of Kashmiri folklore. One theory 1S 
that she would generally be lost in meditation and her husband’s family 
found this irritating. 
ee a took to meditating at the Zinpura ghat (river bank) yee age 
diay ae and wanted to find out where she went “oy ee Ded et fr 
h © suspicious man hid himself and when he saw Lal’ atid 
ee with a clay pot filled with water, he struck the pot with a stick an 
Toke it. 
: nies a miracle took place. The water did not fall on the wan " 
Pread. Instead, it retained the shape that It had had inside the pot. 9° 
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Ded picked the water up with her bare hands, and poured it into on 
pitchers inside the house. There was plenty left even after that ve 
been filled. So she used the water to fill up all the other vessels in the ho 
and threw the rest outside the house where a pond was thus born, re 

This pond later came to be known as the Lal Trag. (See also “Bijbehary 
in the chapter on ‘Anajfitnag.’) 

Lal Ded was a disciple of Sed Bayu, an eminent Shaivite and a direct 
descendant of Vasugupt, who founded modern Shaivism in Kashmir. 

Ultimately, Lal Ded renounced all worldly bonds, gave up her marita 
home and became a mendicant. She wandered from place to place singing 
of the unity of God. The Muslims believe that Lal Ded converted to Islam, 
A grave in Bijbehara is supposed to be hers. Some Hindus deny that such 
a conversion had ever taken place. 

Mehjoor: Ghulam Ahmed ‘Mehjoor’ is also known as the Shayar-e 
Kashmir (the poet laureate of Kashmir) because his revolutionary poetry 
had electrified the people of Kashmir and guided their freedom struggle 
against monarchical rule during the Quit Kashmir movement of the 1940s. 
He was born in Mitrigam (Pulwama district). Gurudev Rabindra Nath Tagore 
was prominent among the non-Kashmiri admirers of Mehjoor’s poetry. 

Habba Khatoon: (See ‘A History of Kashmir.’) 


© Of the 
Ssel had 


Places of tourist interest 


(Important: Please also see the Appendix for details of the Srinagal- 
Khanabal route, especially what to see en route, and distances.) 


Shrines 


Awantipora-The Awanti Swami temple 


(28 km. south of Srinagar.) This is the temple the ruins of which ape 
gets to see on the National Highway, while going from Srinagar to Jam q 
or Pahalgam. Close to the banks of the Jehlum, it was built between” 
852 and 854. Awanti Varman founded this temple before becominb 
king. It is also known as the Pandav Lari. 18" century accounts refer 10 
place as Bhyteepur. ay 
There is a dispute as to which deity the temple is dedicated to. were 

that the presiding deity is Lord Vishnu. Others insist that it is Lord mple- 
However, at least one scholar has stated that this was 4 Buddhist a ih 
The balance of evidence points to this being a Shiva temple. In the temp? 
century, Raja Jai Singh’s commander Bhasan is said to have used the 
as a fortress in the course of a civil war. 


Az 
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The style is generally the same as that of the Martand guadrang-. 


However, aS the Gazetteer notes, ‘the semi-attached pillars of the aches 
ses are enriched with elaborate carving of very varied character, wits 


lah Fo 


reces 
the large detached columns are somewhat less elegantly proportiora!.” 


So, what caused this and the Jawbrari temples to get silted up? The war 
Bhasan fought inside one of them? A more likely explanation is : 
lakes that these temples—like most other Hindu temples of Kashex= ae 
surrounded by. 

Some excavations began in the late 19" century, but it was mene 
1914-16 that this temple was excavated. 

Awantipur-Mantaqi Saheb’s ziarat: Diagonally across the read iu 
the Awantipora ruins is the grand ziarat of Syed Hussain Mecmaci. Sete 
known as ‘Mantaqi Saheb.’ Most truck, bus and taxi drivers. rezarcie 
religion, bow before the shrine as they drive by. Most of them place some 
money in the collection-box kept on the roadside. Mantaqi D1 
to be the protector of drivers at the Kashmir end of the drs 
Jammd. Apart from his spiritual qualities, the saint is famous for having 
married a daughter of Kashmir’s most important and popular 
Abedin @ Budshah. Mantaqi Saheb lived and died in this villag 
father had migrated from Central Asia to Kashmir during the ret 
Sikander (1389-1413). 

DAdasar: (Dadasar is about 5 km. from Tral.) The shrine of AkSar Deen 
Saheb at Dadasar is considered one of the better instances of pinjra-kari 
(see ‘Handicrafts’) on wood. This is a medium-sized, rural shrine. Tt has 
been constructed atop an octagon, 4 style that was often used in Buddhist 
shrines. The main structure is in the Iranian style common in Kashmir. The 
roof has three sloping tiers, often mistakenly referred to as the pagoda-style. 
The octagonal ‘steeple’ is a very fine example of the Ram style spires used 
in Kashmir. (Rom, pron. ‘room,’ refers to Ottoman Turkey. It literally 
means ‘Roman Turkey.’) Tall windows, made in the pinjra style of lattice, 
Surround it. Each window has a unique design, different from the other 
windows. The architect’s intention was to showcase in a single monument 
as many examples of contemporary pinjra kari as possible. 

What fascinates me about the architecture of shrines like this (and Srinagat’s 
ah eMuvalls, and the shrine that got burnt at ate a 
sae These are elaborate doorframes. The doorframes © : gen 
dl a ne flat. However, Dadasar’s architraves are at four oT Bs vi 
bright : bei has a different pattern. You might find the Sais ieee 
as eos that is Part of their charm. The wooden exteriors ro) mares 
wodd ene in neighbouring Drumbal) have been painted green. ne - 
tok fe ate left unpainted, as at Khangah-e-Mu’alla. However, green, 

, at makes this kind of architecture unique. 
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Akbar Deen Saheb was the father of Zay Ded. In turn, Zay Deg . 
wife of Sheikh-ul-Aalam Sheikh Nur-ud-Din Réshi. 8S the 
Degam: (South of Shopian.) Shraddh ceremonies of Hindus who die; 
their childhood are performed during the Kapal Mochan festival of hs 
village. People donate clothes and utensils in the memory of these chile 


Drumbal: This village is sometimes called Amirabad, after Hazrat Ameer 
Kabeer Shah-e-Hamadan. It is on the Tral-Dadasar road and is roughly 3 
km. from either. To reach the shrine you have to get off the main road ang 
take a side road that slopes downwards. Your car will take you to the 
beginning of this charming village, through which a stream runs. From there 
you will have to walk around 600 metres to get to the sinall but pretty shrine 
dedicated to the Shah. 


It is said that this shrine is a scaled down version of the much bigger 
Khangah-e-Faiz Panah at neighbouring Tral, which burned down in 1997. 
Even in its own right it is a very fine example of Kashmiri woodwork. 

Jawbrari-The Awantishwar temple: The ruins of this temple, in al 
probability dedicated to Lord Shiva, were excavated in 1914-16. Avwanti 
Varman built it in the 9" century AD, affer he became the king, for the use 
of commoners. This temple, too, is on the national highway, 4 kilometre 
north of the Awantipora ruins, in a village now known as Jawbara. 

Khrew: The temple and the fair: On the fourteenth day of Sawan/ Har 
(July/August) a fair (mela) is held at a Hindu temple atop 4 hillock in 
Khrew, 22 km. from Srinagar. It is about 5 km. from Woyin. Nearly 200 
steps lead from the ground to the temple. The hillock is believed to :, 
once been a volcano and the fair is called the “Fair of the Volcano” une 
Jwala Mukhi). The deity of the temple is Sahoala Bhagwati, the goddess 7 
fire. There is a sulphur spring at the bottom of the hillock in which pil 
bathe before climbing the stone steps that lead to the temple. Ther i 
dharmshala near the temple, for pilgrims to stay in. (There is a sulP 
spring at Woyin as well.) is 

Substantial offerings are made at the temple, which are collected bY € 
managers, the Dharmarth Trust. Several Muslims take part in the '@ un bY 
than three hundred stalls are set up during the fair, most of them Fit 
Muslims. However, the Hindus own the stalls which sell earthen aT ie 
ghee (clarified butter) and cotton wicks, to be lit during religious cerem 
especially during the rituals of the fair. ah of 

Fossiliferous strata: The limsestone ridges to the west and n° 
Khrew and Khunmoh has a layer rich in fossilised plants- temple 

Ludov: 25 km. south-east of Srinagar. This is one of the odest ted " 

indeed one of the oldest extant structures, in Kashmir. It is de ve this 
Rudresh. Bakaya, who rightly uses the word ‘primitive’ to dese 
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imple walled structure’, writes, ‘Its early character receives 
confirmation from the fact that it resembles in several respects one of the 
puildings of Gandhara, the Vihara of Guniyar in the Swat valley...”. By 
comparing it with the 5 century Vihara in what is now Pakistan, Bakaya 
gurmises that the Ludov temple might have been built around the 7” century 
A.D. 

Narasthan: Around 50 km. from Srinagar. These temple ruins are located 
where the Tral valley begins. There are tall mountains behind the temple. in 
front of it is a small valley. Percy Brown, quoted by Bakaya, wrote. ‘The 
pediment and arch motif appears in a further process of development... the 
flat offsets have been elaborated into moulded niches with triangular canopies 
and sunk trefoil arch introduced. Around the shrine is also thrown an enclosure 
wall forming a courtyard entered by a prominent gateway. Here the style is 
seen approaching its final form.’ 

Payer: 32 km. from Srinagar. This village is 3 km. south of Pulwama 
town and 18 km. south of Pampore, on the banks of a stream and at the feet 
of the Koil karewa. It is on the road to Shopian. The karewa that the ruins 
are on is the Nownagri karewa, also known as the Nowgam Uddar. 

The Payer temple: (Also referred to by historians as the Pa Yech temple): 
It is not clear who constructed this temple. However, stylistically it is similar 
to the Pandrethan temple. One theory is that the 9” century King Narindraditya 
built it. 

There is debate even about the deity or deities that this temple is dedicated 
to. Some feel that the sculptures above the doorway represent the Hindu 
trinity (the Lords Brahma, Vishnu and Mahesh/ Shiva) and the goddess 
Durga. Others say that all four figures represent Lord Shiva, albeit in 
different manifestations: Barov, Lokeshwar, Nataraj, etc. In any case, the 
bull shown is Nandi, which indicates that this is primarily a Shiva temple. 

The Gazetteer says that ‘surrounded by a few walnut and willow trees. 
[the] temple... in intrinsic beauty and elegance of outline is superior to all 
the existing remains in Kashmir of similar dimensions. Its excellent 
Preservation may probably be explained by the retired situation at the foot 
of the high table-land which separates it by an interval of 5 or 6 miles from 
the bank of the Jehlum [sic], and by the marvellous solidity of its 
construction.’ 

Its roof consists of ten stones. 

Sheikh Bairzid Shimnagi’s ziarat is located above Payer village, towards 
the wudar. 
een happen to be in the area, you might want to check out pater 
rN ao temple at Koil, less than two km. north-east of Payer (or . 

est of Awantipora). 
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Pinjoora Asar Sharief: 12 km, from Pulwama town, in the direction gf 
Shopian. This is easily the most venerable Muslim shrine of the distrig 
because it houses some relics of Prophet Muhammad, peace be on him 
which are displayed on special occasions. It is the only shrine in al] South 
Asia to have relics (in this case, hair) of three of Islam’s most venerable 
figures. The other two are Hazrat Aba Baqar Siddiq and Dastgir Saheh 
There is a rectangular pond nearby, the waters of which were considereq 
sacred enough to take home in bottles. It has got polluted considerably 
since. 

Shopian-Jama Masjid: 48 km. from Srinagar, Shopian is an important 
town in its own right. Its importance increased because of its position as q 
halt on the Mughal Road. The picturesque Jama Masjid here is believed to 
have been built during the Mughal period (1586-1752). The architecture, 
especially the arches, cornices, windows and doors, is very Saracenic, though. 

Tral-Shah-e-Hamad4n’s shrine: This ornate wooden shrine, the 
Khanqah-e-Faiz Panah, built by Mir Syed Ali Hamadani in the centre ofa 
sunny courtyard, was gutted in a fire in 1997. Efforts are on to reconstruct 
the shrine. I had the honour of supervising the reconstruction, which is 
scheduled to be completed in 2004, I was not able to convince the people 
of Tral to rebuild the shrine in wood. As a compromise we are going in for 
grand dimensions, but a stone facade. If you want to see what the original 
might have looked like, go over to neigbouring Drumbal, where a smaller 
version exists. 

The original khdngah was built by Mir Syed Muhammad Hamadani. It is 
also known as the Khanqah-e-Ala. This alternate name is also a chronogram, 
which tells us that the shrine was constructed in 868 Hijri (A.D. 1469). 

Festivals: This shrine has two well-attended annual urs. That of Mir 
Syed Ali Hamadani is held on the 6" day of the Hijri month of Zilha). His 
son’s urs is on the 17" day of Rabi ul Awwal. 

Nearby, in TrAl Pain, is the ziarat of Hazrat Mir Syed Muhamma 
Hamadani, the renowned son of the Shah-e-Hamadan, Mir Syed e 
Hamadani. Among the prized possessions of the shrine is @ relic of a 
Abu Bagar Siddig, one of the four Righteous Caliphs of Islam and one 
the closest companions of Prophet Muhammad, peace be on him. 


Other important places of tourist interest 


Aharbal: (61 km from Srinagar or 13 km. from Shopian.) Su 
fir forests, Aharbal is famous for its 24.4 metre waterfall create ease 
Vishav (Veshau). There is supposed to be a Tourist Bungalow (0¥ 

check its state of repair before deciding to spend the night there) The best 


Rest House. The best views of the fall are from its right: ail 
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times to see it are the morning and noon, because the rays of the sun that 
hit the spray create rainbows. (See also the entry on ‘Veshau’ in the chapter 
on ‘Rivers.’) 

Gufkral: This is a neolithic site in Tral tehsil. Radio-carbon dating puts 
its date at 2470 B.C. The people who lived here had pet dogs. They also 
reared sheep and goats. Other animals the bones of which have been excavated 
here include the Himalayan ibex, the wolf and the antler. Arguably this is 
the oldest human settlement discovered so far in the state. It is possible that 
these people had taken to agriculture. Some grains have been found but not 
yet dated. Pottery, tools and spindle whorls made of stone have also been 
found here. 

Hurpora: 12 km. from Shopian, located on the Mughal Road, and 
accessible by bus, Hurpora is known for its splendid scenery. 

Kounsar Nag lake, the: (Roughly 12,000’. See ‘Trekking in Kashmir’ 
for how to get to the lake.) Bakaya says that the name of the lake derives 
from the Sanskrit Krama Saras, ‘krama’ meaning ‘footstep’ and ‘saras’ 
being ‘lake’. It is also called the Vishnu Paudh (‘Lord Vishnu’s foot’). 
Either way, the lake seems to be associated with Lord Vishnu, unusual for 
a valley where the Hindus are supposed to belong entirely to Lord Shiva’s 
sect. Its old name-and that of the three tall surrounding mountains, one of 
which is 15,253’ high-was Kysur. 

This blue lake is three kilometres long and around 2.25 km. at its widest. 
Vigne, c. 1870, wrote, ‘Judging from the angle at which the slopes enter the 
lake, the bottom must originally have been about 200 feet in depth below 
the present level of the water... The formation is a beautiful amygdaloid, 
containing spots of quartz in a dull, dark, purple-coloured matrix. This 
formation, which is very common in Kashmir, the natives call the chitur 
deyu, or the devil’s small-pox, supposing it to be a disease in the rock 
caused by the evil eye.’ 

The Nag freezes over till mid-June. Even after that large chunks of ice 
remain on the surface. To the south of the lake is a glacial valley. A stream 
flows out of the lake. It goes on to become the Veshau/ Vishav river. 

Legends: There are two alternative legends about the three basaltic peaks 
and the lake. (i) According to the older one the peaks were the thrones of 
the Hindu trinity, the Lords Brahma, Vishnu and Mahesh (Shiva) when they 
rath the demon Jalodbhav and dried up the Satisar (or Satisaras). (For 
Fier see ‘Baramulla’.) (ii) Others say that the highest-western—peak vt 
cs rone of a king. The next, the middle peak, was where his vizier wou 

» and the nobles on the eastern one. 

Pa who believe in the former version go on to link the highest peak 
the Manu (Noah) legend. Apparently, Goddess Durga transformed 
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herself into a huge ark (all right, boat). Lord Vishnu became a fish, jn wh 
is known as his Matsya Avatar (‘fish incarnation’). After the ‘ark? had bg . 
filled with all those who had been chosen to be saved from the flood ; 

Lord towed it to the western peak and moored it there. Ever since, Hinde 
have been going to the lake and the western peak on the ‘Naubandhy 
Teerth’ or ‘the pilgrimage of the mooring of the boat’. (Nau= boat; bandhane 
mooring of; teerth= pilgrimage). 

All the same, Vigne observed that the Kounsar Nag was ‘not held in the 
same estimation as the Ganga Bal on the opposite side of the valley,’ 

Kungwattan: This is a large ‘woodland’, meadow, mostly used by Guijar 
cowherds for the grazing of their cattle. It is a 6 to 8 km. trek (or pony-ride) 
from Aharbal. Kungwattan is on the right bank of River Vishav and about 
a kilometre and a half south of the junction of the Chitti Nadi. The high 
altitude Kounsar Nag lake is another 11 km. ahead, on foot. The lake freezes 
over between November and June. 

Nagberan: 2 km. from Tral, this is a small grassy valley, which lies 
between the valley of the Sind river and the Kashmir Valley. Also known 
as Nagberan, the valley falls on the route between Zostan village and the 
Marsar. 

Pampore: 16 km. from Srinagar on the National Highway. If you drive 
from Jamma or Pahalgdm to Srinagar, Pampore will come up just before 
Srinagar. On the other hand, if you had flown into Srinagar, then Pampore 
is just outside Srinagar, on the way to Jammi/Pahalgam. Its importance is 
mainly due to its saffron fields, which are on both sides of the National 
Highway. Saffron is grown in just three places: Spain, Iran and Jammé and 
Kashmir. Within the state Pampore is the main saffron growing area. It's 
a brief stretch that is about five kilometres long and equally wide. It grows 
this incredibly expensive plant because of its clayey karewa soil. (See als 
‘Saffron’ in the chapter on ‘Flora’.) 

The tomb of Khwaja Masood in Pampore town is one of the more import 
shrines of the district. The Khwaja was a businessman. However, He 
renounced all worldly bonds and went into a cave to meditate non-stop 
three months. He performed several miracles and died in 1021 Hijn " 
1611). ' 

LA ‘ F round’) 
Shikargah: 6 to 13 km. from Tral, Shikargah (lit.: “the hunting ne fot 
was developed by the kings-Maharaja Hari Singh in particular-as @ P ‘ation 
hunting and recreation. It now is a wildlife reserve. The accom! re ate 
there is controlled by the Chief Wildlife Warden, TRC, Stina ought 
three buses a day from Tral to Shikargah. All three return (0 Tra 
two hours later. 
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Tarsar and Marsar: ‘When you were away,’ King Yusuf Shah Chak 
(late 16" century) wrote of his beloved, ‘your plaits reminded me of the 
Tarsar and Marsar lakes.” These twin lakes are located in the mountains and 
are 3 and 5 km. respectively from Nagberan. Both lie between the valleys 
of the Sind and Kashmir. You can get to the Tarsar either from the northern 
end of Tral valley or from Lidderwatt. The Marsar is almost a mile long and 
more than half a mile broad and is shaped like an arc. It is covered with 
snow till late summer and is also the source of the Arrah river. It can be 
reached either from Tral or from Lidderwatt. There are two trails from Tral: 
from Narastan, which is the best path, or from Zostan. (See also “Trekking 
in Kashmir’.) 

In South Asia, any food or drink that has been touched by a human (or 
animal) mouth is considered unclean (jhoothd). Ditto for food or water 
touched by unclean hands. The shepherds who live near these two lakes 
believe that ‘fairies live inside these lakes.’ Therefore, one should not gargle 
or spit into these lakes or otherwise dirty their waters.' Even the Muslims 
consider it a sin to catch fish in these lakes. 


1 Such tales have obviously been made up to keep people from dirtying Up the pure 


waters of these lakes. 

In Safapur near Lake Manasbal there’s a taboo against fishing. The real reason 
is that the fish of the area are so defenceless and easy to eateh that one can grab 
them with bare hands. This has been dressed up as 20 elaborate superstition, 
according to which fish caught in the Safapur arca Will turn into blood in the 


vessel that you cook them in. 
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Srinagar City 


a A 


The vital statistics 


Srinagar district, including the rural areas, has an area of 2,228 sq. km., of 
which 660 sq. km. consist of forests. In 1981, the population of the district 
was 7.08 lakh (0.7 million), of whom 5.7 lakh lived in Srinagar and two 
other towns (Kangan and Ganderbal). The remaining 1.38 lakh lived in 168 
villages. (In addition there are 7 uninhabited villages). In 1991, the population 
of the district was estimated at 8.92 lakh. In 2001, there were 12.11 lakh 
(1.21 million) people in the district and literacy was 58.38% 

Note: Srinagar city (5214' at the lowest) straddles two districts, Srinagar 

-and Budgam. The areas between the Srinagar airport and the Ram Bagh 

Bridge are all in Budgdm district. These are all modern residential areas, 
which came up after 1947, when the city began to expand. 

In 1981, literacy was 33%. The cultivated area of the district is 24,000 
hectares. At 401 people per square kilometre in 1981, the population density 
of this district was and remains the highest in the state. 

1981 census figures: Total population-7,08,328; Muslims-6,42,106; 
Hindus-59,449: Sikhs-6,334; Christians-209. 


Geography/loation 
When you drive up to Srinagar from the south (i.e. from Jamma or 


Pahalgam), you will travel mostly through the Anafitnag and Pulwama 


districts. You will enter Srinagar district only just before entering eek 


itself. But when you drive to the city from the Srinagar airport yOu | 

Travel through Badgam district even after entering the towns :28: explained 

above. That is because the town lies in two districts. Srinagar airport 1s In 
adgam district. 
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However, if you travel northwards from the city, towards Ladakh 
will remain in the district for at least three hours (until roads See 
dramatically), going past Kheer Bhawani/ Tulamula (which are on a 
road), Ganderbal, Kangan and finally Sonamarg. It’s only half-way thro 


the dZoji La pass that you will leave Srinagar and enter Kargil (Ladakh) 
If you go past Sonamarg towards Baltal, and after that Sri Amarnath i 
you will cross into Anafitnag district well before the Holy Cave. 


And when you go from Srinagar to Gulmarg you will pass through 
Budgam before entering Baramulla district. 


Thus, Srinagar borders as many as five districts. 


The Lakes of Srinagar 


Most people have heard of just the 14.75 sq. km. Dal Lake. Some know 
of the Nageen as well. In fact, Srinagar has five lakes. This is how they 
are linked: The Dal merges with the Nageen. It is also connected, through 
a small estuary, to the 6.5 sq. km. Afichar Lake. The Khushhil Sar and Gil 
Sar are two small, interlinked lakes that flow into the Afichar. The Brari 
Nimbal could be considered Srinagar’s sixth lake. However, the Khushhil 


and Gil Sars, as well as the Brari Nimbal, are not at present meant for 
casual, recreational tourists. 


The Sindh river flows into the Anchar. The waters of the Anchar, in turn, 
flow into the Jehlum. The Dal Lake and the Jehlum would have flowed into 
each other had the Dal Gate not been built to separate the two. This gate 
ensures that the Dal Lake does not empty itself into the Jehlum when the 
waters of the river are low. It also prevents the Dal from getting flooded bY 
the Jehlum when the river is in spate. Between the Dal and the Jehlum 's 
a canal called the Tsont (or Chunt)-e-Kol. The Tsont-e-Kol begins neat te 
Dal Gate, Where it meets the Dal Lake. It ends near the Badshah Bride 
Shergarhi (Divisional Commissioner’s office) complex, where it merges ™! 


te, 
River Jehlum. Actually, the Tsont-e-Kol begins well before the Dal 6 
but that end is closed at present. 


The Shikaras 
History 


.. highel 
These are flat-bottomed boats with a cloth canopy. The canopy ' ae 
at the rear and lower in the front. While researching Kashmiri art as 
upon a 15" century miniature painting which showed full-fledged § 

So, this type of boat is at least that old. 
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seating capacity: A shikara is allowed to carry five adults, or thres adu.% 
and four children. Please don’t overload the shikara. Your own life cout 
in danger. You have to pay extra ‘halting charges’ if you extend your ‘9 
beyond the specified period. 


Routes 

Shikaras ply on the Dal and Nageen lakes, mainly to provid 
tourists. Their less comfortable (and infinitely less expensive) 
local commuters across the Jehlum, from one bank to the one i: 
opposite. Sixteen joyride-routes and three river-crossings are p<: 


tourists. 

The Jehlum-crossings that you will find most convenient are 20. rom = 
Bund (parallel to and just off the Residency/ Sherwani Ro2¢). *A 
‘ater’ and ‘guzar’ is ‘to cross’. Aab e guzar, thus, indicates “= 
which to cross the Jehlum. 

Go to Lal Chowk and stand in front of the clock tower. | 
School will now be in front of you, on the left. Amira Kadz! 
right. In front will be a major lane. This is the Forest Lane. G2 7 c 
to the Bund. You'll find boats to take you to the SPS Museum L2i Mam 
area. 

Listed below are the most popular routes and crossing 
otherwise, all timings are for return trips. (A ghat is 2 tiv 


a bank on which a platform and/ or steps have been const 


a) From the Boulevard: The best known shikara = 
to i-ii) the Nishat and Shalimar (Mughal) garde: 
are quite far apart from each other; iii-v) the Kuar ON2 
Khana and Char Chinar islands. (There are WO 8 
Rop Lank and Son Lank. The Rop Lank is the cos 


and is the one that most shikaras 20 to. VP) kOe CASS 
Ghat. (This is next to the Nehru Memorial Bor 
The Cheshmashahi garden is an uphill walk ¢ 
from here.); and vii-ix) Hazratbal, Nageen Jake an 
(5-hour return trips to any one of these three places: OF AS 
loop-return trip for all three.); x) the Chhattabal Wier G oF 4 
hours downstream; return by vehicle, beeause the wait will be 
upstream. This shikara ride is on River Jehlum and not on any 

of the lakes). 
ee tourists combine i or ii with til or iv (4¥ 10° hours return, 

uding halts). You can also combine iv and v! (3. hours). 

b) From the Dal Gate: There are short rides from the ‘First Ghat’ 
to i) Nehru Park (2-2% hours return); and ii) the bathing boats 


Unies smeniier 


s. U 


Se 
we 


4 


-hour 
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in the middle of the Dal Lake (2% to 3 hours return) 
there are bathing boats in the Nageen, too.) 

c) From the Nehru Park ghat (bank) to i) the bathing boats of 
Dal (1 to 1% hours return); ii) the Nehru Island (This tide ty 
a few minutes. You can pay per passenger or for the ee 
shikara). ‘ 

d) From the Jehlum: You can take a shikara from one Of the 
registered ghats to i) the Nishat and Shalimar gardens, vig Kutta 
Khana and the closer Char Chinar island (Rop Lank) (6% hours 
return; skip one of the two gardens and save half an hour); jj 
Char Chinar and Cheshmashahi (S hours); iii) the Chhattahy 
Wier (34 to 4 hours). 

e) From the Nageen Club to the bathing boats of the Nageen (1 10 
1% hours). 

f) Visit a houseboat on the Dal (thirty minutes return) to see wha 
one looks like from the inside. Most shikara-operators can arrange 
such a visit for you. 

g) Nageen Lake: Cross it from east to west (in less than thirty 
minutes). 

h) From the Char Chindr ghat to the Char Chinar island: (1% 107 
hours). Here, too, you can pay per head or for the whole shikare 

I strongly recommend any trip that takes you down the Jehlum the 
Chhattabal Wier (aka ‘Vier’ and ‘Veer’). Forget joyrides. This will be po 
through history, culture and architecture, with Hindu temples and bathing 
ghats as well as stunning Muslim shrines along the banks of the Jelilum. 


F (Incident, 


Houses of worship 


. . “ ere in 
(See also the historical shrines, temples, mosques etc., listed elsewh 


this chapter): 


Muslim os 
s 
* The Jama Masjid in ‘downtown’ Srinagar, just ahead of Naq 
Saheb 
°  Hazratbal, near the University Campus ; pata 


Makhdoom Saheb (the shrine of Sheikh Hamza) 0° e 
on the way to the University Campus h Kaa 
Shah-e-Hamadan (Khangah-e-Mu’alla), close to wee Jeelanih 
e — Dastgir Saheb (Khangah-e-Meer Syed Abdul Q2 

2 km. from Dal Gate 
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e Nagqshband Saheb (Khanqah-e-Muhammad_ Baha-ud-din 
Nagshbandi), near Dastgir Saheb 


2 The Imam Bara of Jadibal (often misspelt Zadibal) 

e The Imam Bara of Hassanabad 

e The Shahi Masjid, Mujahid Manzil near Fateh Kadal 

e The Patther Masjid, opposite Mujahid Manzil, Fateh Kadal 


e The Hanuman Temple, Amira Kadal 

e The hilltop Shankaracharya Temple that you can see from 
everywhere: climb up from behind Jan Bakers or drive right up 
to the temple from the Boulevard (from opposite the Nehru Park 
island) 

e The Sharika temple on the Hari Parbat 

e The Durgé Nag Temple, Durga Nag (between Jan Bakers and 
the UN observers’ office) 

e The Raghunath Temple 

Sikh , 

© Chhatti Padshahi (Gurudwara Singh Sabha), Kathi Darwaza, on 
the way to the University Campus 

e Gurudwara Shaheed Bunga, Baghat Barzulla 

e Kalgi Saheb, Jawahar Nagar 


Christian 


e Protestant Church, Munshi Bagh (All Saints, Sonawar) 
e Holy Family Roman Catholic Church, Maulana Azad Road 


Srinagar City: Important places of tourist interest Recreational: 


Afghan Military Camp: Travel from the Nishat Garden towards Hazratbal 
on the Foreshore Road. The Dal Lake will now be on your left. The 
Foreshore Road comes to an end at Habak. At that corer, before the road 
turns left for Hazratbal, in front of you, on the right, will be the ruins of 
a medieval fortress. Its main entrance is on the road between Hazratbal and 
Naseem Bagh on the other (National Highway) side. T oday the fortress and 
the surrounding plot are the private property of a wealthy local family: 

There are four different theories, perhaps all of them correct, about this 
complex. i) Lashkar Khan, Shah Jehan’s governor of Kashmir, got tt 
Constructed. ii) In 1068 AH, the place was renamed Saifabad because Saif 
Khan, Aurangzeb’s governor of Kashmir, made improvements. He tapped 
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River Indus at Lar and brought its waters in a canal to this building for it 
irrigation and other water needs. 8 

The 19th century historian Hassan manages to combine theories i) and 
ii). He refers to the place as ‘Bagh-e-Lashkar Khan, in village Batapora, in 
Paragana-e-Phak (Habak) on the northern side of the Dal Lake; made by 
Saif Khan in 1068 AH in the reign of Alam Gir (Aurangzeb)’. (Tarikhee. 
Kashmir, Vol |, p. 301, 1954 edition, Research and Publications Division), 

iii) In 1293 AH (1876 AD), Maharaja Ranbir Singh established a silk 
factory here and renamed it Bagh-e-Ranbir and also Sri Raghunathpura 
Bagh. (See also ‘Silk’ in the chapter on Handicrafts.) Today neither the silk 
factory, nor the garden nor even the canal survive. 


iv) This nameless and little known ruin is supposed to have also served 
as an eighteenth century Afghan camp/ garrison. The Afghan army used to 
camp here on its way to Gilgit. Even today it is on the route one takes to 
Sonamarg, and onward to Ladakh: though it is best approached from the 
lake/ Foreshore Road. 


Mirza Haidar Dughlat (16" century) was the first in recorded history to 
have used this route. He was also the first Mughal to rule Kashmir, as 
Governor to his brother-in-law, Emperor Humayun. After the Afghans, Hari 
Singh Nalwa, the Sikh General, used this route (and, presumably, this camp). 
So did Ghulam Mohiuddin, who was the Sikhs’ Governor of Kashmir, and 
his son Imam Din. 


In the 20th century a wealthy local family, the Shahdads, took over the 
property. Therefore, now almost everyone calls it the Shahdad Bagh. | 
stumbled upon the ruins when the Foreshore Road was being built. At mY 
request Mr. G.R. Bhatt read up all that he could on the place and gave me 
the four theories above. I believe that we are the only two persons alive who 
consider this an important historical monument and tourist attraction. 

Ajichar Sar: “Formerly, the said lake was much smaller. In 1300 AH 
[AD 1882], the Sindlar being flooded turned its course and entered Anchat 
Sar [sar= lake]; it destroyed the agricultural land on every side, and widentt 
the space of the lake three-fold. In its middle Raja Jayapid had built 4 da 
which is called Ramu Sathu.” (Hassan, the 19th century historian). 4 

In 1999, this author got a sixth of this 6.5 sq.km. lake cleared of | 
to prove that the Anchar can be made as pretty as the Dal mere nts 
‘deweeding? it. I also got a low wall constructed at one end. This we the 
the waters of the lake from flowing into the Jehlum when the level a 

river is lower than that of the lake. In 2000, I got constructed 84 
regulate the flow of water. 


The Jenab Saheb shrine is on the banks of the Jake. One 
springs that feed the lake can be seen at the ghat closest to t 


of the many 
he shrine- 
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The Bachhi Darwaza Isa stately stone gale. When the Mughals oanstructed 
the walled city of Nagar-Nagar (i.e. downtown Srinagar) in the (5446 aad 
1590s, this was one of the three entrances they had provided. Such Ha! 
protecting civilian residential areas are commonplace in rast of 
cities of India. 

The wall itself was built by Akbar, the Mughal Ernipere, 
to enclose the royal city of Nagar-Nagar. It is almost $ ir 
high and 4 metres thick. Bastions, each about J] metre: 


Cues 


at intervals of about forty-five metres. Its three gatewz; 


Darwaza on the west, the Kathi Darwaza on the south 
Darwaza on the north-west. 


Baha-ud-din, cemetery of: The cemetery of Baha-u< 
several “Hindu” ruins. These include a huge gatewa; 
which is traditionally said to have been a part of the ?: 
by Pravaresena II. It also has the graves of important 3 
tombstones bears a bilingual Sanskrit and Arabic insc 
the name of Muhammad Shah, the puppet ruler who “2 
dethroned no less than four times.” (R.C. Kak) 

Bren (or Brain) is an exquisite village in which far 
lots of money but little taste built their countryhouses = = 
the twentieth century. It begins at the northeast end of =: 
lake is known as the Bud Dal. In 1835, Vigne wrote = 
chunars (sic) at the village of Bryn (sic), 170 years o- 
adds that “from this village is a footpath over the mous FSS 
of Pampur (sic); the journey occupies a day.” 

Budshah’s (mother’s) tomb: There is much cenirovesss At 
called “Budshah’s Tomb”. Most scholars agree S23 3 8 US | 
Budshah’s mother. They argue that (i) it has a door eses the OID Oe 
direction of Mecca) and thus is clearly un-Islamic: G9) 4 Mss A NSO 
Hindu idols in its lower half (only till the floor level, astanlys Fs 
Bates of the graveyard, the gate between the Gady Ay Masad ani Me 
ee shop, and the foundations of the central strane ae ie 

; u. However, the rest of this multiple-domed tomb is oary Ree 
: “oe to the north of this building is a Hindu enclosure a 
Bes ay, which contains a number of tombs, one Or WEE $6 pet 

€rve the remains of the king himself....Sinee the time of Zain-ul-Adidin 


thi ho cn eee . 
S enclosure has been used as a cemetery, and many of the nolabilfttes ol 


‘i Kashmir are interred here, among them the famous Tartar invader 

Sri Haidar Gurgan [Dughlat].” (From R.C. Kak) 

oe has at least three Mazdr-e-Saldteen (graveyards of Sultans). 
enclosure Kak refers to is one of them, and the best maintained. 


iS 


the oid 
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Maulvi Abdul Aziz of the Research Library, Srinagar, once tolq 
‘Budshah’s mother’s tomb has been built atop the Bhatarik Mutth ie 
Buddhists. The Vihar had been in disuse. There were no Buddhists lef, ‘ 
Kashmir]. So, to ensure that no one desecrated the Vihar or urinated dar, 
this mazar was built. The Royal Palace of the Hindu kings used to be in the 
compound of this tomb. During those days transportation was by boat, The 
other royal palace of Hari (Harsh) Deo was in Habba Kadal. He was killeg 
and the palace was burned.’ 

The “Ancient Site Burzahama” or Burzahom is generally believed to be 
the oldest historical site in Kashmir, perhaps in the whole state. There ate 
eleven megaliths, five of which are “more or less erect”. It is estimated that 
the ruins date to 2500 B.C. (The site at Gukral, Pulwamé, is older still.) See 
‘Srinagar district’ for details. 


Char Chinar: The island of the four (char) chinars is correctly called 
the Rop (or Roopa) Lank (or the silver island). It is an artificial island in the 
middle of the Astawhol division of the Dal Lake. At any given time you will 
find three full-grown Chinars, and a fourth ‘baby’ Chinar. The 19th century 
historian Hassan writes thus about the Rop Lank, “In the middle of the 
Small [section of the] Dal there is the Roopa Lank island which was built 
by Sultan Hasan Shah [AD 1475-87]. Its building became desolate during 
the time of the Sikh rule.” 


In 2001, the Chief Minister, Dr. Abdullah, asked this author, as Secretary 
of the Floriculture Department, to get the island renovated. | used the 
opportunity to increase the size of the island by about 30%. According 
an 1890 account, it was ’50 yards square’ then. Before we started working 
the island was roughly 100 feet by 100 feet. When we finished our work 
was 128' x 130'. Over the centuries the island must have been erode 
somewhat. In the 1980s, one of the walls had been rebuilt, unfortunate i 
a ‘modern’ style. My department got the three remaining sides of the 1s 
fortified with traditional stone retaining walls. top 

Cheshmashahi: The Royal (Shahi) Springs (Cheshma) are situate ot 
a row of three man-made terraces, which can be ascended by three “ 
of steps. The gardens around the spring follow the layout us? ummm 
Mughals at the Shalimar and Nishat gardens as well. The first § ivili 
house here was built by Shaikh Ghulam Mohiuddin, the chief munsh! ne 
administrator or secretary) of Nao Nihal Singh. The present, unapo 
ugly, red building was built by the Mughals. This is surprising °° rat 
Mughals generally had good taste in architecture. A 19th century tit w 
built by the Dogras was demolished around 1976, on the BF pa ( 19 
not part of the original, it blocked the view and did not - agit 
century Dogra baradari in the Nishat garden was demolishe “ 
same time.) 
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An inscription was once carved at the gateway. It indicated that the 
garden was constructed in AD 1632-33, and was also known as the kausar 
e shahi. Kausar and cheshma are synonyms. It is likely that the garden was 
constructed at the behest of Shah Jehan himself. 

Chhatabal Weir: This weir was constructed at the northern end of the 
town in 1915. Avery, a British contractor, executed the project for the 
Dogra Maharaja. It has been designed to raise the level of the river by 7 
feet. This is essential in winter when the level of the river falls, often 
alarmingly so. The weir is lowered during the rains and when the snow 
melts. It is raised in winter or whenever required. 

The weir is 453' long. Boats that are upto 150' long and 20' wide can 
pass through it. 

The Dal Lake: The word Dal could have either come from “bal,” the 
Kashmiri word for “lake,” or from the Tibetan word “dal,” which means 
‘still’. It is believed that there used to be a vast plain called Vitalamarg, 
which was converted into the Dal lake by an ancient Hindu king. This must 
have been before the Christian era, because the Drogjun sluice gate—where 
the Dal joins the Tsont-i-Kol canal on the Jhelum—was originally built by 
King Pravarsena in AD 59. So was the old embankment leading to the city. 

The 19"" century historian Hassan estimated the circumference of the lake 
at 10 miles (16 km.) “According to historians,” he wrote, “in ancient times 
it was a wasteland called Talni Marg. Raja Pravarasena dammed the Behet 
[the Jehlum] at Nawapura and made it flow into the town up to the foot of 
the Maran mountain [the Hari Parbat]. After a period of time, the Behet had 
a flood in the time of Rajé Duralab Darun and caused the field to be 
flooded. Thus it turned into a lake. The governors of the time did not dam 
it and hence after a long time it became very deep. Sultan Sikandar... 
constructed a strong dam from Naidyar to Nishat garden... and then built six 
Stone bridges over it. 

“After that Saif Khan built a dam from Khwaja 
thoroughfare to the gardens.” , 
That explains the thoroughfare. Or does it? The Gazetteer says, The lake 
is crossed by a narrow path running along a raised causeway called the Situ 
or Sut-i-Chodri, said to have been constructed by a wealthy Hindi pandit. 
Ut starts at] Naid Yar...’ 

For the histories of the two main islands in th 
Chinat/ Rop Lank’ and ‘Son Lank’, elsewhere in this chapter. 

The lake used to have an area of 22.5 square km. in the 19th ees 
However, it has now shrunk to almost half of its former self, to 14. : a 
km. Much of what has gone consisted of marsh. Going by 19th ce 


accounts, however, the lake’s depth has not changed much—or at all. The 


Yarbal to Aishabad as a 


e lake, please see ‘Char 
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Gazetteer (1890) says that the average depth of the lake is around 7 to 10 
feet, going up to 26 feet at one place. This is still true of the lake. In th, 
1990s, the government ‘desilted’ the bank next to the Northern Fovaian 
Road. The lake at that bank is now 9 metres deep, as a result. 


The lake is shrinking only partly due to the silt that comes down from 
the mountains with the rains. The main reason is human greed and 
shortsightedness. In 2003, there were as many as 60,000 people living inside 
the lake, on islands and in houseboats. For centuries, some of them have 
been growing vegetables and flowers on the surface of the lake, legally, 
However, many of them have also been creating artificial islands, to live and 
build hotels on, and also to grow trees and vegetables on. 

Among the plants to be found on the Dal are the white lily, the annesleya 
horrida (called juwur by the local people), the delicious singharha (horned 
water nut), the lotus (the roots of which are called the nadroo and constitute 
one of the few vegetarian dishes of Kashmir), the kamal doda, reeds and 
rushes (used for thatching the roofs of boats and for making sieves), and 
grass and floating leaves used as fodder for animals. 


Fauna: Grebes, moor hens, ducks, swans and bald coots are often found 
near the lake. Herons and kingfishers have their favourite spots, away from 
the houseboats and shops. Eagles often swoop down to devour ducks. In 
autumn and winter you can expect to sight wild fowl instead. 

‘Govt. [Government]’ Central Market: Almost all the shops in this 
market are privately run, except a few like the School of Designs and the 
trainees’ goods shop of the Directorate of Handicrafts. The government 
merely owns the other shops. It has often tried to get the word “Government 
removed from all signboards in this market, so that tourists do not assume 
that the government has approved the prices charged or even the quality of 
the goods sold. 7 

However, the word springs up again and again, and not just in this 
market. Signboards on shops on islands inside the Dal Lake and : 
Boulevard do the same. They have all been ‘registered’ as shops wit 
concerned department of the government. There is nothing great 
registered with the government. This is a legal requirement. ; 
signboards scream this fact, with ‘GOVERNMENT?’ in huge peat 
‘regd.’ or ‘registered’ in tiny ones. So, please examine the signbo at 
such shops carefully in case you are the kind that makes purchas 
government-run shops in the confidence that you won’t get ee were 

Hari Parbat Fort: The earliest structures on the Hari Parbat tT walls 
built between 1592 and 1598 AD by Akbar, Emperor of India. T g cted 
surrounding the fortress date to this period. The fort itself was ee 1710. 
by the Afghan governor of Kashmir, Ata Muhammad Khan, aroun 
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This hill, also known as the Koh-i-Maran, is some 250 feet higher than 
the plain. It is of trap formation and has been quite bare since at least the 
late 19th century. In 1786, the European traveller Forster wrote that it was 
covered with gardens and orchards. It is possible that it was the northern 
side of the hill that he wrote about, the side between the Chhati Padshahi 
gurudwara and the Nageen Lake. This side has traditionally been a badamwari 
(almond grove). Parts of it still are, though the rest has since been built 
upon. (See also ‘The Culture of Kashmir: Festivals’.) 

Harwan excavations: Sir Aurel Stein was of the opinion that the present 
village of Harwan is the Shadar-hadvana (the grove of the six saints) referred 
to by the mediaeval Kashmiri historian Kalhan in his Rajdtarafgini. 

It was in the first years of the 20th century that some moulded brick tiles 
were unearthed at Harwan, when the Dogra government started constructing 
the conduit of the Harwan water-supply scheme. However, it was only in the 
1930s that archaeologists first excavated the place. A flat, square patch 
covered with grass, which stood amidst a rich cornfield, had intrigued them. 
Nothing grew on it except a stunted tree. 

Excavations revealed a small township. Its buildings had been constructed 
in two distinct styles: a relatively primitive one, which archaeologists date 
to AD 300 and call the “pebble” style, and a more advanced one, which they 
call the “diaper pebble” style and date to the sixth century and later. 

The discovery of a copper coin of the White Hun ruler Toramana 
(c. fifth century AD) under the foundations of the stupa helped date it to at 
least the sixth century, if not the fifth. 

There are two major buildings in the diaper-rubble style: a “medium 
sized” stupa, of which the three-terraced base survives, and a set of rooms, 
which scholars like Kak assume must have served as chapels (or even 
dormitories). 

Regarding the artworks at Harwan, archeologist Dr. B.R. Mani says, 
‘The [Takshashila] model remained the prototype which was followed by 
the artists of [Ushkara, Baramulla] and Harwan.’ 

_ Explaining why the Harwan excavations are such an exciting and important 
discovery, R.C. Kak writes, “Among the antiquities that this area yielded, 
were a large number of broken fingers and toes... belonging to images of the 
Buddha, ...and a few clay votive tablets bearing in relief miniature stupas. 
= last are extremely interesting, inasmuch as they give an idea of the 

ind of stupas that were built in Kashmir in the early centuries of the 
Christian era.” 
ae lake: This is an artificial reservoir, upto 30' ees ae 
City sn by Maharaja Pratap Singh as part of the waterworks © wea 
tlle € waters of Lake Tarsar flow down to the reservoir 

ected there, before being supplied to the city. 
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The catchment area of the reservoir is almost 150 square miles. The 
Dogra Maharajas had banned the grazing of cattle and sheep in the entire 
catchment area, so that the water of the reservoir did not get contaminateq 
Srinagar was then prone to epidemics like cholera. Therefore, the Maharajas’ 
caution was well-advised. 


A covered masonry canal runs from this lake to the Nishat reservoir 
winding its way through the hills. ; 

Ishber: This village is situated near the end of the causeway that crosses 
the Dal lake. Near it is a sacred spring called the Gufta (Gupt) Ganga, where 
a Hindu festival is held in the month of April. People bathe in the spring 
on that occasion. Apparently the village used to be called Aisha Brari and 
has been named after Isan, also known as Aishan Dave. (See ‘Lord Jesus 
in Kashmir and Ladakh’. In many Eastern languages, Jesus is called Eesa, 
which is uncannily similar to the Hindu ‘Eesh’ or ‘Ish,’ meaning God.) 

Kathi Darwaza: This must have been the principal of the three gates of 
Akbar’s walled city of Nagar-Nagar, because it is here that the inscriptions 
are. Akbar’s inscription says, “The foundation of the fort of Nagar-Nagar 
was laid in the reign of the just sovereign, the king of kings, Akbar, 
unparalleled among the kings of the world, past or future. He sent one crore 
and ten lakh [rupees] from his treasury and two hundred Indian master 
builders, all his servants. No one was forced to work without remuneration...” 


Khushhal Sar: “It is a lake situated in the northern parts of the city; on 
its eastern bank is situated Muhalla Jadibal, and on its western is the Idgah. 
Its circumference is about four miles. Around it grows the reed grass in 
abundance, half of which is used for manufacture of matting for the Jam! 
[Jama] Masjid and the other half for [religious] mooring places and the 
Khangah of Jadibal. In it there are plenty of birds of prey...” (Hassan) 

Things have changed considerably since Hassan’s time (mid 19th century) 
The Khushhal Sar is still quite pretty. However, since the last decades of the 
20th century, garbage has often been dumped in it. In the evenings it emits 
a foul smell. Aided by some NRI scientists, I tried to introduce into the lake 
enzymes which would neutralise the organisms that caused the stench. ; 
experiment was a non-starter. Such enzymes work only in still, stag 
waters, and not in lakes that flow into a river. Secondly; the Jama 
now has a tin roof. 

The birds of prey are still there. dot 
Madeen Saheb: Syed Muhammad Madeen was the Persian Ambass@ 
to Kashmir during the reign of Sultan Sikander. His tomb in awal ae 
of the mosque) was constructed during Budshah’s reign. It once vives 
of the finest monuments in all Kashmir. The basic architecture sur ow 


: ‘at H I 
However, the brightly coloured glazed tiles that adorned its interiors @ 
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- . ica & 
gone. Such tiles are a Central Asian tradition that | am trying to revive in 


Kashmir, SO far without success. Today you can find them at very few 
places in India, for instance, the exterior of a mosque on Curzon Road, 
Delhi, and on the dome of a tomb near Hazrat Nizamuddin, also Delhi. | 
believe that the dome of Budshah’s mother’s tomb had glazed tiles on it. 

Iqbal Ahmed writes that the colours used at Madeen Saheb were mainly 
yellow, orange, blue, green, red and brown. He adds that the motifs used 
included ‘graceful skulls glowing with floral patterns, sometimes interwoven 
with heads of animals, human representation and other neutral scenes.” 

So how do we know that there were tiles in Madeen Saheb’s torn5? In 
the second half of the 20th century debris were removed from the tom’ 
outer chamber. Fragments of some such tiles were found there. Th 
taken to Srinagar’s SPS Museurn at Lal Mandi. As Ahmed notes. 
floral designs on most of these tiles. He adds, ‘I was told by the 
of the gallery that there are [a] few such fragmentary pieces in [the : 
collection, which when put in order make a picture of [a] turban headed 
horse rider.’ 


food 


Madeen Saheb used to wear a Persian turban of that kind. 


August, 2001.) 


Mazar-e-Shora (the graveyard of the poets) is near Dal Gate. towards 
Mal Taing. 

Mughal gardens: Four ‘gardens’ in Srinagar qualify to be cal 
gardens: the Shalimar, the Nishat, Cheshma Shahi and Pari » 
Mughals also built the Naseem Bagh but it is a grove, not a & 
Mughal gardens in Kashmir include the Dara Shikoh garden at B 
Verinag and Achabal gardens and Jharokh Bal near the Manastal - 


These gardens follow a standard pattern that is derived fom 
Persian paradise gardens, which were centered on water. All Mush 
are made up of a number of terraces, normally seven of nine, to epee 
the seven ‘earths’ (zameen) or nine ‘skies’ (falak). There is 2% ater shame: 
made of stone that runs from the highest level to the lowest, ft Oe act 
centre of the garden. 


1 a oH = na oF he BOD 

te bead normally is at least one barddari (pavilion) on ONS S > UPN 
> vassety: Ent ENON 

ry (The best Mughal baradaris in Kashmie generously USO BEES 
i 7 aniar mace DANS 

che, especially on the ceilings. The colours of the paps mabe BANE 


on fade after almost five hundred years, but much af the work's Se 


‘a4 Niucha! 


t . . . Bannging dot Be 
"es and shrubs are planted at appropriate intervals, FORREE Es Ses N 


re . araceT, ~ 
ter channel. There are small, rectangular pools or Ost germans, “A 


: i t traas ates. Ryit 
and ds de sought to be achieved between flowers, fruit tees NESS Hg 
jade, 
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All Mughal gardens are surrounded by a brick-wall about ten feet pj 
The bricks used by the Mughals were the slim, tough, sun-baked Nlthaag 
bricks made of mud. These are the bricks used in all of Kashmir’s sities 
heritage buildings. The outer walls of the Nishat and Shalimar have been 
repaired several times, at times with modern clay bricks, and on othe, 
occasions with stone. Not so with the repairs of the year 2000, when real 
Maharaji. bricks, cannibalised from elsewhere in town, were used by my 
team of restorers. 


There are stone-lined paths on both sides of the water channel. In the case 
of Kashmir the Mughals used either the very expensive and smooth, but 
long-lasting, Devri stone or the cheaper, rougher, slate-like Baramulla stone. 
Repairs carried out in the 1960s used cement wherever stone-tiles (or stone 
fountains) were missing. In 2001, I launched a small effort to replace cement 
tiles, one by one, with Devri stone. Replacing cement fountains with fountains 
made of stone is more difficult because sculptors who can work with the 
very hard Devri stone are not easily available. However, obviously that has 
to be the next step. 


The Naseem Bagh (the garden of gentle zephyrs), was planted by Emperor 
Akbar. It is, without a doubt, the finest Chinar grove in Kashmir, if not the 
world, even though not all of Akbar’s 1,200 trees might still be there. By 
the time the Gazetteer was compiled (1890) many of the trees had disappeared, 
though “the remains of surrounding walls, and a platform which appears (0 
have been made on purpose for the reception of the trees, [were stil] 
everywhere to be seen”. It added, “The natives say that the Nasim (Bagh) 
should be visited in the morning and the Nishat [gardens] in the evening. 
Summer evenings are filled with mosquitoes, though. 

The masonry terraces built by Akbar, too, have disappeared. River Arrall 
Telibal and the Dal Lake meet nearby. There used to be an <i] manufactory 
at that junction till the 1950s. The Arrah can be navigated for about 3 km 
and has good fish. h 

The University of Kashmir has been built around the Naseem mei 
Several of its departments are located within the Bagh. They are haw ives 
modest, single-storeyed barracks that in themselves are fairly inoffen® ' 
However, Kashmir’s best Chinar grove should best have been ‘ 

Nishat Bagh: The Garden (Bagh) of Bliss (Nishat) is commonly : nit 
to have been constructed by Emperor Jehangir after his first visit t ad tH* 
(The Gazetteer falls for this story.) The Nishat Bagh is surroun 
stone and brick wall that is 13 feet high on the front side. 1990: 

This garden has several terraces, ten according to the Gazette” : or ind 
twelve according to Mrs. C.M. Villiers-Stuart (early 1900s), nine 
to the Mughals themselves. 
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What is interesting, though, is that Mrs. Villiers-Stuart, writing her Gardens 
of the Great Mughals a few decades after the Gazetteer, found two terraces 
more than did the latter. She assumed that the Mughals had built each 
terrace for a sign of the zodiac. 

The correct position is that Nishat has always had only nine terraces. 
The tenth and uppermost ‘terrace’ noticed by The Gazetteer was meant for 
the soldiers of the Mughal army. They either camped on this flat tract or 
used it for their horses or ammunition. Each of the nine terraces of the 
Nishat represents one of the nine falaks (lit. skies) of Islam (much like 
“cloud nine” of Christianity), while the seven terraces of Shalimar and 
Cheshmashahi represent the seven ‘earths’ (continents?) of Islam. 

As with the other Mughal gardens, the number of terraces the garden has 
depends on (a) who is doing the counting and what he would count as a 
terrace; and (b) whether any of the Mughal terraces has since been replaced 
by a road (as has happened in this case). The Cheshmashahi garden was 
reduced in size well before the 20th century. Both the Nishat and the Shalimar 
used to go right down to the lake as recently as in the first decades of the 
twentieth century. The gardens were not as easily accessible to the common 
man then, and the way to get there was by shikara, as the Maharaja used 
to do. Both gardens still have ghats for shikaras. 

The Nishat is 650 yards long and 350 yards wide. The central channel 
is supposed to get its water from the Sharab (liquor) Kuhl (channel), thus 
named because there used to be, before i947, on its edge a brewery run by 
one Mr. Andersen. There is such little water in this kuhl that the government 
has, since the 1980s, been pumping water up from the lake to the uppermost 
terrace, so that it can then cascade downwards. 

; Noteworthy tricks of architecture in the Nishat, the Gazetteer notes, 
include the fact that “the avenue [along the canal] is so contrived as to 
appear much larger than it really is”. It adds that the terraces allow for 
cascades to be “formed by inclined walls of masonry, which are covered 
with stone slabs, and beautifully scalloped to vary the appearance of the 
water”. Also, the top three terraces are much higher than the other seven. 
Each of these three is 16 to 18 feet above the terrace immediately below. 

For me the most impressive ‘trick’ of mediaeval engineering is the chamber 
where water is squeezed under the pressure of gravity. This enables the 
Water to gush upwards in the fountains below. 
Pie Villiers-Stuart has an interesting tale to te , 
‘sindee of Gladness (as she calls it, for nishat can als ae 

ness’) came to belong to his son-in-law, the Emperor S's" * 

Apparently Shah Jehan visited Kashmir in 1633 and “decided that See 

8arden was altogether too splendid for a subject, even though that Subse 
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might happen to be his own prime minister and father-in-law. He told 4. 
Khan on three occasions how much he admired his pleasure-ground, e mit 


The hints were too broad for the Prime Minister to ignore, 

Pari Mahal: The Pari Mahal (pari= fairy, the celestial kind > Mahals 
palace), or the Palace of the Fairies is referred to as the Kutlun in some 
texts. Purist historians call it the Peer Mahal, or the Palace of the Mystics 
The fact is that this place was no palace. It was, instead, an advance 
seminary for Sufi mystics. This seven-terraced seminary-cum-library Was 
ordered to be built for Akhoon Mulla Shah, by his pupil, the Mughal prince 
and heir-apparent Dara Shikoh. 

Kak wrote, “Pari Mahal differs from other Kashmir gardens in that it 
does not possess any cascades or water chutes, though it seems probable that 
there were fountains in the tanks.” 

In 1999, some “technical experts” decided to ‘repair’ the outer walls of 
the Mahal by plastering them with cement. I blew my lid and protested. | 
was told that there was no reason for me to get so worked up because (a) 
they would later whitewash the cement a pretty pink indistinguishable from 
the original pink Mughal masonry, and (b) this is how Mughal monuments 
all over India were being preserved. Maybe I was being foolishly sentimental 
and perhaps cement is the only solution available. But I stuck it out till the 
cement was scraped out. 

Shalimar Bagh: Dr. Elmslie, a 19th century British scholar, believed that 
the name of this Mughal garden was derived from Marat-i-Shah Alam. The 
name was then shortened into Mar Shala. This, he felt, was inverted according 
to the genius of the Kashmiri language, and became Shala Mar, ‘the habitation 
of the king of the world.’ (Shah= king; i= of; alam= the world.) 

The Shalimar Bagh was constructed at the behest of the Mughal Emperor 
Jehangir, slightly to the north east of the Astawhol division of the Dal ma 
The garden is 600 yards long. Its width varies between 200 and 270 A 
making it slightly smaller than that other major Mughal garden, the Nishét. 
The Shalimar is built on seven terraces. . e 

The stone used to line the canal and the tanks is polished a 
which had been designed to resemble black marble. This garden, 10 


hoe also 
to get its waters from a branch of the Arrah (pron.: 4-ra) area {0 
known as the Dachigam Nallah). The waters of the Arrah were it 


the Harwan réservoir in the early 20th century. Since then 4 channe e the 
the reservoir has been supplying water to the garden. Thus, at more 
source of water remains the same, the route has become somew 
circuitous. 
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In the evenings the Shalimar is supposed to be the venue of the only 
guaranteed non-film entertainment in town, the bilingual (English/ Hindi- 
Urdu) Son et Lumeire, which seeks to recreate the history of the garden (and 
its times) through the medium of audio-drama. The show was suspended in 
1990 following the changed law and order situation. 

The earliest available European account of the garden is that of Bernier, 
who visited Srinagar in 1664, as a part of Aurangzeb’s entourage. 

Sher-Garhi: The Afghdn governor Ameer Jawan Sher Qizilbash (aka 
Ameer Khan) is said to have built the Sher (=lion) Garhi (fortress). The 
Sikh rulers used to call the place Narsingh-garh (Narsingh is a Hindu God, 
half-lion, half man.) The 1885 earthquake caused substantial damage to it. 

Even in 1890, the Gazetteer noted that, “As a fortress, it does not 
possess any great strength, the outer walls being old and dilapidated; and 
from the amount of pine, timber and other inflammable substances, of 
which the interior buildings are constructed, it could not long withstand 
artillery fire.” 

The beautiful white, Greco-Roman, building on the left bank of the 
Jehlum was the summer palace of the 19th century Dogra king, Pratap 
Singh. In 1985, by when it had been converted into an office of the 
Government of Jammai and Kashmir, the Gole Garh Palace portion succumbed 
to much less: to a careless spark that originated from within the office. The 
southern half of the palace still bears testimony to what once was. 

Son(a) Lank: (Pron. ‘sown lunk’, rhymes with ‘lone hunk’.) The Son(a) 
Lank (the Golden Island) is an artificial island in the Dal Lake. It was built 
by the Mughals, apparently to be one up on the Kashmiri King Zain-ul- 
Abedin, who had originally built the island. It is roughly 35m. square and, 
in the mid-19th century, used to host a jail, the ruins of which might still 
be seen. 

“In the middle of the Large [section of the] Dal, opposite to Hazratbal, 
Sultan Zain-ul-Abidin had built an island, Sona Lank, and a palace with 
three storeys on it, but it cracked in an earthquake. Then, the Mughal kings 
turned it into a pleasant scenery. [Afghan governor] Amir Khan made 
changes in it and caused the water to be drawn up the Chinar with the help 
Of a water-wheel and built a fountain in the courtyard of the building. He 
Spent his time enjoying it. Today the building is desolate.” (Hassan, mid- 
19th century) 

Next to nothing of Ameer Khin’s building survives. 

Bae SPS (Shri Pratap Singh) Museum is located on the banks of ee 
M hen Opposite’ the Bund. The neighbourhood is better known as 
a Itisa small museum. And yet, the miniature paintings, Wee 
ac handicrafts and jamawar shawls on display are part of ¢ 

Ction of its kind in Kashmir. 
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TAaleh Manzil: This is one of the many Dogra palaces on Gupkar rod 
at its northernmost end. It has two names, “Karan Mahal’ in English a 
Hindi and ‘Taleh Manzil’ in Urdu. Taleh Khan, the Nawab of Palam ‘ 
(HP), owned it. The Maharaja of Jammd and Kashmir purchased the Pilare 
from the Nawab. The Maharaja’s descendants continue to live in this pretty 
medium-sized palace. ) 

Tourist Reception Centre: The TRC is the nerve centre of all tourist 
activity in Srinagar, indeed all Kashmir. Regardless of how you reach 
Srinagar, you are bound to keep going past the TRC several times a day 
while in Srinagar. There are several important reasons why most tourists 
in Srinagar find it useful to know where the TRC is: (i) It is the City’s most 
important terminus for inter-city buses to the major tourist destinations; (ii) 
it provides a host of services to tourists, including information, banking and 
police; (iii) to many tourists it is a lodestar, which they use to fix their 
bearings. There is (iv) a notice-board on which tourists often leave messages 
and even pin sealed envelopes on; (v) it is a moderately priced place to stay 
comfortably at, and (vi) it is supposed to have the only restaurant in town 
which serves the complete Kashmiri Wazwan. They also serve individual 
Wazwan dishes. However, since 2000 the complete Wazwan has rarely been 
served. 


Shrines 


Akhoon Mulla Shah’s Mosque: Now in ruins, the mosque of Akhoon 
Mulla Shah, is one of the most beautiful mosques in Kashmir. It is one of 
the three stone mosques of the Mughals (the Patther Masjid and the 
Hassanabad mosque being the other two). Baron Hugel, the 19th century 
explorer, said that this mosque deserved notice on account of the finely 
wrought black marble and stone lavished upon it. Its gates were carved out 
of a single stone “and polished like a mirror; but the wanton love of 
destruction has torn some out of their places, and others lie perishing on the 
earth.” 


It was built by the Mughal prince Dara Shikoh for his tutor Akhoom 
Mulla Shah in AH 1059 (AD 1649). h 

All Saints’ Church: This a small but pretty Protestant/ Anglican on 
near Srinagar Club. It was built in 1896 under the supervision © it 
Nethersole, a retired Chief Engineer. Till 1947, the British Resident in eee 
would be the president of the Church, The Srinagar Club and Nedou : sof 
had a close relationship with the Church and would post service timing at 
their notice boards. In 1979, Pakistan executed its former Prime vase 
Mr.Zulfiqar Ali Bhutto. The hangman was a Christian. This provoked 
in Srinagar, who set the All Saints’ Church on fire. It has been reconstt™ 
since. 
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Aishan Saheb: The shrine of Sheikh Yaqub Sarfi, an eminent scholar, 
poet and sufi saint, is on the left bank of River Jehlum, close to the 4th 
bridge. Sarfi belonged to the Kubrawia sub-sect of Sufism, in which he was 
trained at Khwarizm (Uzbekistan). It is believed that one day Prophet 
Muhammad, peace be on him, visited the Sheikh in a dream and gave him 
the title ‘Aishan Saheb’ because of his godliness. The Sheikh’s annual urs 
is celebrated on the 12th day of the Hijri month of Ziqab. A few thousand 
people, mainly from the neighbouring localities, attend. They start praying 
in the evening and continue till midnight. The name of the saint is also 
pronounced Asian Saheb (or Eshiyan Saheb). His ziarat has a niche following, 
and is known mainly to its devotees. 

Aali Masjid: Mir Syed Muhammad Hamdani bought a large chunk of 
land in the north of Srinagar City to create an Eidgah (an open ground 
where Eid prayers are offered and the Eid fair organised). Ali Shah, the 
Sultan of Kashmir, built the Aali Masjid (mosque) on the Idgah in AD"1398. 
In the 1990s a small part of the Idgah became a martyrs’ graveyard. 
However, in normal times officially this historic Idgah is still used for Eid 
festivity twice a year. Hundreds of shops and foodstalls spring up on those 
occasions. On Baqr Eid (Eid ul Zuha/ Azha) thousands of sheep are sold 
here, for the ritual scarifice. 

Historically, these grounds have also been used as pologrounds: Sultan 
Ali Shah Chak (16th century) died while playing polo here. Armies have 
camped here in peacetime, and battles have been fought on this Eidgah 
during wars. 

Bataméloo Saheb: (Near the Civil Secretariat and Police Headquarters.) 
‘Bat’ means ‘rice’ (and, at a remove, ‘food’) in Kashmiri. Sheikh Dawood, 
the saint after whom the shrine and the locality take their name, is better 
known as Batamaloo Saheb. He probably had something to do with rice. 
Maloo means father. 

‘Batt(a)’ is the Kashmiri word for ‘Kashmiri Pandit.’ This community 
was much attached to the saint, who had a very large number of Kashmiri 
Pandit followers. It is possible that Batamaloo means ‘the father of the 
Batt(a)s.” The ‘t’ in ‘bat’ (rice) is soft. That in both ‘Batamaloo’ and ‘Batt(a)’ 
Is hard, Therefore, the latter meaning is more likely. 

The Sheikh was a disciple of Sheikh Hamza Makhdoom. The son of a 
Poor farmer, he was a strict vegetarian, as his followers are required to be 
on certain days of the year. Legends of his piety and kind-heartedness 
rae He would wash the hooves of his cattle and also the earth sticking 
that . Ploughshares before either left the fields. This was done to ensure 

dust from one place was not transferred to another. 
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The Sheikh tilled his own lands. Every day he would take a large ve 
filled with boiled rice to his fields. There he would serve the rice to eve - 
who happened to pass by. It could be because of this that Batnlaloo ie 
mean the ‘father who feeds others with cooked rice’. 


The urs: This is celebrated in the month of Chet (Chaitra). Attendances 
are very large. People come from the city as well as the sub-urbs, 

The Bat Maz4r (bat, pron. butt= rice/ food; mazar= tomb, shrine) jg 
located where the canal enters the Astawhol division of the Dal Lake. It js 
known as the shrine where rice is eaten. “The boatmen going to, and coming 
from, the lake often stop there and cook their dinners. It is remarkable in the 
distance from its single chunar (sic) tree, and commands a good general 
view of the lake and the mountains around it.” (The Gazetteer.) 


The Bulbul Lankar is a small and decayed wooden building on the right 
bank of the Jehlum, about 200 metres below the Ali Kadal. It is said to be 
the first mosque built in Kashmir. It contains the ashes of Bulbul Shah, a 
saint, who is said to have introduced Islam to Kashmir in AD 1320. The 
fact is that Muslims-and mosques-had existed in Kashmir for at least five 
hundred years before Bulbul Shah. The Lankar, thus, is the oldest extant 
Islamic building in Kashmir, not the first. (See ‘Islam in Kashmir’) The 
building that we see today is a 20th century reconstruction, effected with 
little regard for tradition, antiquity or the immense historical and religious 
importance of the place. 

Chhatti Padshahi (Gurudwara): This Gurudwara (Sikh temple), the 
most important in entire Kashmir, has an imposing modern marble exterior. 
It is located on the main road that goes to Hazratbal (and Ladakh). It is also 
at the bottom of the Hari Parbat/ Koh-e-Maran hill on which Makhdoom 
Saheb and the fort are. Entry is from just before the Kathi Darwaza. 

On the left of the main hall is the room where the Sixth Guru of Sikhs, 
Guru Hargobind ji, received a cloak from an old Pandit woman who ha 
worn her eyes out weaving the white cloak for him. The Guru shot 
arrow into the ground and water gushed out. He took the water and sprin 
it on her eyes. Her eyesight was miraculously restored. Today, there '8 is 
well at the spot where the arrow had struck. Its water is sweet and 
considered holy. ill 

Annual celebrations: The birth anniversaries of Guru Nanak Dev J! a 
Guru Hargobind ji are celebrated on the 28th November and 4 ops 
respectively. Major fairs are organised on these occasions. Scores se 4 the 
and foodstalls are set up for the occasion. Thousands of people ae ar 
special prayers held on these two days. All of them are given free for 
prashdd (a pudding), as is the Sikh custom. The Granth Sahib is ree” 
several hours on both occasions. 
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Dastgir Saheb, the saint: Pir Dastgir and Kahnoav are among the many 
fitles that the people gave Sheikh Abdul Qadir Jilani. ‘Dast? means ‘hand.’ 
‘Dastgir’ means ‘he who extends his hand [to help people].’ ‘Kahnoav’ 
means ‘he who has many names.’ Jilan is close to Baghdad in Iraq. 


Prophet Muhammad, peace be upon him, once ascended to heaven for 
a brief visit. During the journey he rode on a holy horse called Buraq. This 
ascension is known as the Meraj Sharief and is as important to the Muslims 
as Moses’ vision of the Burning Bush is to the Jews. Some Kashmiris 
believe that during the final lap of this ascension, the Holy Prophet (pbuh) 
rode on the soul of Dastgir Saheb-and not on Buraq. Could the legend about 
the ‘final lap’ be true? For one, it has no Quranic sanction. Besides, Dastgir 
saheb was born much after the Meraj Sharief ascension. However, votaries 
of the belief argue that Dastgir Saheb’s soul had always existed in heaven. 

The shrine: lf you have never seen a Kashmiri mosque or shrine before, 
you might be intrigued by their Indo-Saracenic architecture. This style typifies 
many of the older mosques and Muslim-shrines of Srinagar in particular, 
and Kashmir in general. The dome, so characteristic of central Indian, 
Pakistani and Persian mosques, is a post-1950 import into Kashmir. Before 
that only the three stone-mosques of the Mughals had domes. 

Among the important shrines of Kashmir, this is the most accessible and 
closest to the tourist circuit. It is located in the Khanyar neighbourhood, 
which is about a mile from the Dal Gate. 

In the evenings the large windows of Dastgir Saheb are opened and one 
can look inside even from the road. The beautiful khatamband ceilings, the 
elaborate wood carvings, the grand chandeliers, and other finery are typical 
of the more affluent shrines of Kashmir. Many tourists don’t even get out 
of their cars to take in the grandeur of the shrine’s interiors. 

The relics: The sacred relics of some of the most important figures of 
international Islam are kept in this shrine. Its importance owes considerably 
to these relics. 

Dastgir Saheb never visited Kashmir (or, indeed, South Asia). A traveller 
from Kabul brought one of his hair to Kashmir in AD 1802. Sardar Abdullah 
Khan, the then Governor of Kashmir, acquired it from him. The Sardar, in 
turn, gave this relic to a Kashmiri saint so that it could be periodically 
shown to devotees. 

The urs is observed on the 11th day of of Rabi-us-Sani, the 4th lunar 
Month of the Hijri calendar. The hair of the saint, enclosed in an elegant vial- 
and-casket, is taken to the balcony of the shrine. A cleric then holds a 
relic aloft and shows it to the almost one lakh (one hundred those) 
nope assembled. This display takes place on the main day of the urs 

as on the first Friday after the urs. 
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Festivity lasts for a fortnight, beginning on the Ist day of Rabi-us.g 
Every morning and evening during this period, devotees gather at the ng 
and chant religious verses and seek the blessings of Dastgir Saheb, a 
and stalls are set up on the entire road between Nowhatta and the Raina 
crossing. ‘ 

Because the shrine is right next to the main road, the presence of tens of 
thousands of devotees at any given moment throws traffic out of Bear 
Therefore, vehicles are not allowed to ply on that road for several days ai 
are diverted to an alternative route instead. 

Durga Nag temple: This is a large temple complex located close to the 
Dal Gate. It is between the so-called UN (United Nations) office (UNMOGIP, 
actually) and Dal Rock/ Jan Bakers. It is one of the first landmarks that the 
visitor goes past on entering Srinagar by road from Jamm(/ Pahalgam while 
going towards the Dal Lake. Several categories of pilgrims stay in the 
temple’s guest house. 


Kali Asthapan: The oldest wing of this ancient temple was constructed 
in A.D. 79 by King Pravarsen II. The temple has been built on the right bank 
of the Jehlum below the 3rd bridge, which is close to the shrine of the 
Shah-e-Hamadan. 


Khwaja Habib Ullah Attar’s shrine: The Khwaja was a 17th century 
mystic of the Kubrawia order. He was an ethnic Kashmiri and belonged to 
the Gani clan. He came from a wealthy family of traders. He performed 
several miracles and had a substantial following. Mirza Kamil Beigh was 
the most notable of his followers. 

Urs: The Khwéja’s urs is observed at his shrine on the 2nd and 3rd days 
of Rajab, a Hijri month. Devotees offer prayers on the occasion. 

Hasanabad: The Hasanabad mosque, located on the lake, is 4 oe 
mosque, said to have been built during Emperor Akbar’s reign. The eens 
says,”[It] is one of the three mosques of hewn and polished stone whic 
were erected at Srinagar in the time of the [Mughal -PD] emperors. 
interesting cemetery is attached to it, and near it, on the south, is'® We 
wae mosque recently [late 19th century-PD] built by the he 
sic]).” 


+ theif 
The cemetery has tombstones which are works of calligraphic art in the 
own right. aced 38 
Holy Family Catholic Church: A Catholic Mission was estab 
Srinagar in 1891. The Revs. Cunningham and Donsen, both of St. Josef 
FM Society. Mill Hill, London, were its founders. Franklin Wrinkle? 
the present Church a few years later, perhaps in 1900, on what se Axis 
known as the Hotel Road. The road has since been renamed Maular notes 
(or MA) Road. The Church was expanded in 1928 and 1932. Aro 
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that ‘valuable donations’ by local Christians as well as visitors “heelys 
build a Presbytery in 1931. 

The Jama Masjid of Srinagar was first built hy Sikander, Wing 
Kashmir, who spent four years (AD 1398-1402) constructing 4. {4 was 
founded at the behest of Mir Syed Muhammad Hamadni, son of Syn AN 
Hamadani. The father and son dedicated their lives to the progegzton of 
Islam. Sultan Sikander’s son, Kashmir’s most popular king, Zzin-ul-+“a< 
(a.k.a. Budshah) enlarged it. He also added a generously endowed [sécric 
school to it. 

Most of the present structure was built in 1674-7, 25 
previous incarnations of the mosque having been burnt down 
the gate is an inscription which says that the mosque was 9 
Mughal Emperor Shah Jehan. However, the mosque has undergone severe. 
modifications since then. 

The 1674 fire must not have caused much damage, for thi 
repairs (ordered by Shah Jehan’s son, the Emperor Aurangz<>) toon on 
three years, and Shah Jehan’s inscription on stone survived. Auranzze>. 
his credit, ensured that the mosque was restored to Sikandar’s ne 
Hence the mosque that we see today strictly adheres to the 1405 commu 
plan. 

Except the roof, that is, The roof is now made of tin and not the Surze 
bark (bhoj patra) that had adorned it for centuries. To make th: WOTSE. 
the tin is often painted in an unIslamic and unKashmiri red. Equaliv n 
I kick up a ruckus to get the red paint removed. 

The mosque measures around 120 yards by 120 yards. It is thas the 
largest mosque in the State. Some 372 octagonal pillars made of deadar 
Support the roof. All the pillars are seamless and each has been made from 
the trunk of a single tree. As many as 32 of them are 90 tall. 

The last king to rebuild some of the mosque was the Dogra Maharaja 
iy Singh. This author coordinated some important additions, made in 

Major congregation: The biggest congregational prayer is on the last 
Friday of the holy month of Ramzan. There are huge congregations on the 
two annual Eids as well. There is a colourful, permanent (and illegal) market 
In front of the mosque that sells clothes, handicrafts and other items of daily use. 
es eae Saheb: The mosque of Syed Muhammad Madni ce i 
nie ay during the reign of Sultan Zain-ul-Abedin. pret ae vi 
brant n all its walls. Fine latticework on stone can still 

‘ses of some of its walls. 
mL the 1940s and °50s, the roofs of most middle-and upper-class homes 
d be covered with a bark known to Kashmir as burza and to the rest 
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of India as bhoj patra. So would the roofs of many Mosques, shrine 
important public buildings be. Madni Saheb was one such mosque, “i 
(pash) constructed with bark would be called burza Pash. (The roofs of : 
pavilions in the Mughal gardens and of some posh shrines are made e 
wooden shingle, painted an Islamic green.) of 

Then in the 1980s and ’90s, the tin-roof epidemic Swept through Kashmir 
town and country, rich and poor. Tin (or CGI-for corrugated iron) is easy 
to maintain, and inexpensive in the long run. Now, tin reflects light and heat 
It blinds migratory birds, which prefer to bypass places with tin fis 
which now means all of Kashmir. The Valley is thus depriving itself of bind 
droppings and other advantages that birds bring to agriculture and the 
ecological balance. 


In the late 1960s, the Archaeology Department of the State undertook a 
Major project to reinforce the roof of this medizval mosque. They struck a 
balance between the convenience of tin and the traditional charm of burza, 
They removed the old burza pash, replaced it with a tin roof, covered the 
tin with wooden boards and placed burza on the boards. To all appearances 
it seemed that Madni Saheb still had a burza roof. 


Makhdoom Saheb: This shrine, half-way up the Hari Parbat hillock, is 
one of the most venerable in Srinagar city. The inner sanctum has exquisite 
woodwork, embroidered cloth coverings and marble work. The chandeliers 
are of a mixed quality, though. There are two graves inside, that of Makhdoom 
Saheb himself and of Baba Dawood Khaqi. 

After dusk, its lights can be seen for miles. They bestow a certain peace 
and serenity on those who, like this author, believe in such things. Eyer 
non-believers find the same lights charming from a distance, and majesti¢ 
when they are close to the shrine. ith 

Whenever there is a drought in Kashmir, devotees take vessels filled wit 
water to the shrine and pray for rainfall. This act is called muffal. 

The saint: Sheikh Hamza Makhdoom (AD 1394-1476) was 4 Lie 
mystic of the Soharwardi order. His family were Chandra Vanshi dl 
before their conversion to Islam. He met with considerable one 
opposition from the then ruling Chak dynasty. The Chaks exiled him " 
village called Beru, some 30 km. from Srinagar. He spent several } 
meditating at the Koh-e-Maran/ Hari Parbat hill. 

The shrine: Nawab Inayat Ullali Khan, the Governor of Kashmir, 
shrine in A.D. 1713, close to where the saint would meditate. 
is half way up a tall hill, Therefore, there are two sets of steps, P 

_ of expensive, chiselled stone, They are on either side of the ene road 


up from the Kathi and Bachhi Darwaza ends, both of which are 4 
level. 
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Festival/ urs: The urs of Makhdoom Saheb are a major event in Srinagar. 
Shops and stalls spring up everywhere between Khanyar and the shrine. It 
is a good marketing opportunity for shopkeepers. For rural folk it is a time 
to purchase utensils, pottery and other household goods. 

Mirza Kamil Saheb’s shrine is at the bottom of the Koh-e-Maran/ Hari 
Parbat hill. His grandfather, Malik Muhammad Khan, was the Mughal 
Emperor Jehangir’s Governor of Kashmir. As a child Kamil Saheb was very 
close to the Mughal Emperors. He was born in the palace of Jehangir’s son 
and successor, Shah Jehan, who gave him his name. However, his spiritual 
guide gave him the title Mirza Akmal-ud-Din. Kamil Saheb proved to be an 
eminent poet, writer and saint. 

The urs of the Mirza is observed on the 29th and 30th days of the Hijri 
month of Zilhaj. The gathering is medium-sized by Kashmiri standards. It 
is drawn mainly from the downtown. They recite verses from the Quran 
Sharief and poems in honour of Prophet Muhammad, peace be on him, and 
Kamil Saheb. Some shops are erected for the occasion. 

Naqshband Saheb: This is an important shrine, located amidst a large 
garden. It is on the road between Dastgir Saheb and the Jama Masjid. The 
shrine is, thus, very close to all the important tourist attractions of the city. 
Part of its compound was converted into the Martyrs’ Graveyard in 1931. 

This mainly wooden shrine has some fine panels done in the pinjra-kari 
style. Other parts are good example of Kashmiri woodwork. 

The saint: Syed Baha-ud-Din Naqshband was a leading mystic of Bukhara 
(Uzbekistan). He founded the order of Sufi mystics that bears his name. 
There are only four major Sufi orders in the world. In this respect he was 
one of the half-dozen most influential Sufis of all times. 

Kashmir and Afghanistan are the two major bastions of this order. 
Adherents of the order are, to a lesser extent, also to be found in Iran, 
Pakistan and other parts of India. 

Nagshband Saheb never visited Kashmir. However, one of his descendants 
Khwaja Moin-ud-Din did, and is buried close to the main shrine. 

Festival: The urs of Naqshband Saheb is observed on the 3rd day of the 
Hijri month of Rabi-ul-Awwal. This was the date on which he died. 

Pa gather in large numbers at the main shrine and at the tomb of 
Pink Moin-ud-Din on the afternoon of the urs. They perform religious 
and seek the blessings of Naqshband Saheb. : 
Feige en, This is a locality towards the northern end of the ee es 
lar eee, Khwaja Habibullah Naushehri is one of its most wae ae 
He wt Tks. The Khwaja was a leading saint, poet and were alnees 
is ihe One of the best-known disciples of Sheikh Yaqub S : € aie 
in the he the Kubrawia mystic order. Fair: His deat an , 

\ri month of Zilbaj, is the occasion for a major fair. 
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Patther Masjid, the: (pron.: “pat-ther”) Also called the No 
This stone (=patther) mosque (=masjid) has a Particularly 
The mosque was built in 1623 by the Mughal Queen Noor 
conceived in a manner that gave the impression that it was 
a single stone. However, a careless remark by the Quee 
clergy. Pointing to the jewels on her slippers she is said to h 
that the mosque had cost her treasury “As much as these. 
forbade the use of the mosque as a place of worship. 


According to some scholars, the fact that the Mosque had been 
constructed at a woman’s behest had been enough to pique the Clergy, My 
theory is that stone is too cold (and alien) a material to be used in 
Kashmiri mosque. Therefore, this shrine was doomed from the start. (Muslim 
shrines in Kashmir were, till the middle of the twentieth century, almos 
invariably made of wood. This gives a feeling of cosiness in winter, late 
autumn and early spring.) 


While the (Muslim) Afghans ruled over Kashmir (1753-1819), the mosque 
was mostly used to store grains. This did not offend the local Muslims a 
all. Briefly (in 1792-93) during this period an attempt was made by the 
Afghan Governor Mir Hazar Khan to get people to pray at the mosque. A 
famine struck Kashmir soon after that and the people attributed it to the fact 
that they had offered Prayers at an unconsecrated mosque. The building 
reverted back to being a granary. 

The Gazetteer calls it “perhaps the most massive and substantial building 
in the city” and notes the “total absence of decoration”. 

Since the late-twentieth century, some people have been offering prayes 
at the mosque. ; 

Raghu Nath (or Rugh Nath) temple: Arora, writing in 1940, called this 
‘the biggest temple of Hindus in Srinagar.’ It is located between the 2nd i 
3rd bridges on the left bank of the Jehlum. Four small temples surround 
main temple. doe 

The Rishi Pir Fair is organised in a modest temple near the fifth ie . 
(Kadal). It is in honour of Pir Pandit Padshah, a leading saint of the Kas cles 
Pandits. He was a disciple of Krishna Kar. He performed several ee 
and was respected by both Muslims and Hindus. His was 2 messé6 
tolerance and mutual Co-operation. 


The fair occurs in the Bikrami month of Baisakh in the third ane 
corresponding lunar month. ; Hazrat 

Rozabal: The signboard outside this modest shrine reads “Ziarati ta 
Youza Asouph and Syed Naseeruddin”. This is supposed to be roth a 
(shrine) of Lord Jesus Christ, if we are to believe a whole body of wi 
20th century scholarship. Even if the identification of Hazrat-e-Y° 


(new) Magi 
hoary history 
Jehan. It ya. 
Carved Out of 
N angered the 
ave told peg 

” The dew i. 


f the 
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Lord Jesus is far fetched, the fact is that all Kashmiris believe that this is 
the shrine (and grave) not of just any saint or Sufi but an important prophet. 
(See ‘Christ in Kashmir and Ladakh’: especially the section ‘What do we 
know about H. Yuz Aasaf?’) 

Instead of seeking to cash in on the current interest in the subject, the 
keepers of the shrine have put up large notices (in English) denying that the 
shrine has anything to do with Lord Jesus. 

Inside the shrine you will find, in the centre, the graves of Hazrat Youza 
Asouph and Syed Naseeruddin. By their side, carved in intaglio on grey 
rock tablets, are large stylized images of human feet. These are supposed to 
be Hazrat Youza’s footprints. Not only do the ‘footprints’ look too contrived 
to be real, they are much too large. But then, so is the grave of the person 
who is said to have been Jesus. 

Shah-e-Hamadan, the Khangah of : This exquisite shrine on the right 
bank of River Jehlum was first built around 1395. It was rebuilt several 
times thereafter. The present building dates to 1732. It is the oldest extant 
wooden structure in Srinagar and was once a symbol for the city. 

Architecture: ‘The Khanqah [shrine] of the Mu’alla’ is the most breathtaking 
Islamic shrine in Kashmir: perhaps in the whole sub-continent. The brightly 
coloured papier mache, the intricate stone carvings, the coloured khatamband 
ceilings (khatamband ceilings elsewhere are normally wood-brown or white). 
the elegant Devri stone base, the minute woodwork and the array of 
chandeliers distinguish this shrine from all others. 

The saint: Mir Syed Ali belonged to Hamadan, a town in Persia. He 
Visited Kashmir three times. However, he is not buried in Srinagar. He died 
In Kafiristin in AD 1384 (which happens to be a particularly auspicious 
year in the Muslim calender: 786 Hijri). According to one source, he died 
in Pakhli, in the Hazara district of Pakistan. The shrine in Srinagar was built 
by the then Sultan around the room where the Shah’s chilla khana (place of 
meditation) used to be. The Sultan was, in all probability, Sikander, though 
Some say it was Sikander’s father, Qutb-ud-din. 

4 Ls Hujra Khas: The room where the saint would meditate is now called 

by ura Khas. It is in the north-western corner of the shrine. This room 

Sari very special place in the hearts of most Kashmiri Muslims. This is 

i Ko because the Shah is the most important Muslim saint to have come 
mir from another land. 

Some very important Islamic relics are also on display in this room. The 

ul mt them over to Kashmir. These include the banner of be 
Prophet's 42 Peace be on him, as well as a thick wooden pole yee he, ie 
would €nt. It is said that whenever the Prophet sat in tha . 

Test his back on this pole. 
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Whenever Kashmir faces a major natural disaster, these ty, 
taken to the Eidgah, which is about three miles away. Thousands 
follow the relics. Prayers are then offered at the Eidgah. This 
dusk. Then the relics are taken back to the Khanqah, again fol 
large number of devotees. 


The compound: There is a small graveyard in the shrine’s com 
houses two Buddhist stone sculptures, each about three feet high and rooted 
to the ground. Maulvi Abdul Aziz of the Research Library, Srinagar, taught 
me, ‘Look eastward, i.e. to the left. One of these sculptures js a Buddhist 
stone pagoda. This was the Chinkan Vihar. Chinkan was a vizier of 
Lallitaditya. He built one vihar each here and in Parihaspora. Khangah-e. 
Mu’alla was built on the site of the serai of King Qutubuddin. There are no 
old stones left in the Khanqah-e-Mu’alla. The Pandits used all those stones 
to construct the bund (embankmant).’ 


Restrictions: Women are not allowed in the graveyard. Neither women 
nor non-Muslims are allowed into the shrine. However, both Buddhist 
sculptures can be seen from the main road, through an open fence. 

Urs-e-Khatldén: The Shah was not the first Muslim saint of Kashmir. Nor 
even was he the first to proselytise. However, it was because of his efforts 
that mass conversions to Islam took place in Kashmir. The first urs ofa 
Muslim saint to be observed in the Valley was his. 

The urs of the Shah occurs on the 6th day of Zilhaj. However, festivities 
begin on the first day of that month. During the dhambdli people go into 
trances. Attendances are large. 

Other major festive occasions at the shrine are the two Eids (Zuha and 


Fitr) and the Shab-e-Qadr. Apart from prayers these are also days of 8 
festivity. 


9 relics ate 
of devotees 
S0€S on ti 
lowed bya 
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Shankaracharya: Most laymen believe that this hilltop temple 20! ; 
present name from the great Hindu saint and reviver Adi Shank sr 
(788-820). There is little evidence to support this view. The name !S e je in 
derived from ShankarA and Chachra, two kings who ruled in — 
A.D. 954-6. The original name of the temple (or, as is more likely, “4 
temple that had stood where the present structure does) was Jy peel 

Cunningham (1854) and Cole, writing separately in the et “ale 
subscribed to the local belief that the temple was built in the age me first!) 
(said to have lived around 22 BC). “This theory has been rejecte® 


: acter ° 
on architectural grounds, and secondly because of the doubtful cha" 
the tradition”, writes Kak, 


th 
nay he s0¥ 
There are Persian inscriptions still extant on the side walls, 0” area At | 


vely: 
west column. These indicate the dates AD 1644 and 1659 resp reigt 
least the concerned columns/ walls were completed during the to 
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of Shah Jehan. They were, perhaps, commenced by his father Jehangir, as 
the British historian James Fergusson [1910] believes. Another two Persian 
inscriptions are no longer in existence, though they were probably there 
even in the early 20th century. 

Sober examination of the architectural evidence (comparing it with the 
Martand temples, for instance) tends to indicate that the temple was built 
around the seventh century A.D. Kak concurs with this view. 

Kashmir was once known as the Bagh-e-Suleiman. The hill atop which 
this temple is located has, since the 14th century, been called the Takht-e- 
Suleiman (the throne of Solomon). The Shah-e-Hamadan named it thus. It 
is likely that the Solomon in question was a noble, perhaps of Persian origin, 
who had held high office in the royal court of Kashmir, and not the Biblical 
Solomon. 


Downtown neighbourhoods 


Downtown residential neighbourhoods of historical interest (not meant for 
the casual tourist): 

Malaratta: The Syeds are known as ‘mall-s’ (pron. like the English 
‘mull’) in Kashmir. In medieval times there once was a violent conflict 
between the Syeds and the local people. The Syeds escaped to and sought 
refuge at the place now called Mallaratta (lit.’the fortress of the malls or 
Syeds’), where they built a boundary around their houses. 

Jamalatta: The people of Jammd, especially its Rajput rulers, are known 
as Jamwals (lit: ‘Jammd wallah’ or ‘of Jammi’). Hatta means ‘shop’. 
Jamalatta is a combination of Jamwal + hatta. It means ‘the shops of the 
Jamm(ite(s)’. In this case the Jammfites in question were the queen of 
Zain-ul-Abedin @ Budshah, who belonged to Jammd, and her entourage. 
Some shops sprang up near her palace, owned or run by people who had 
accompanied her from her native Jamma. 

Nowhatta: Now= new; hatta= shops/ market. Today the m 
residential neighbourhood of this name is several centuries old. Ho 
name means ‘the new shops’ or ‘the new market’. 


arket and 
wever, its 
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Srinagar District 


Athwajan: This village, close to the city, is known for stone-carvings of 
all kinds. Its temples and, within them the idols, are excellent examples of 
ancient Kashmiri sculpture. In medizval times the descendants of presumably 
the same clan of sculptors carved tombstones. The paths of old Athwajan 
were lined with stone. Much of that survives. The pillars and grinding 
stones of the village, too, are fine specimens of stone-work. 

Baltal: c.9,000’. Baltal is 15 km. from Sonamarg, further north on the 
highway, in the direction of Ladakh. It is at the feet of the dZoji La pass. 
When you drive from Sonamarg to the pass, there will be a major detour 00 
the right. The quality of this road is quite indifferent. But it leads to what 
is best known as the ‘roadhead’ for the Amarnath Yatra. This is where the 
motorable road comes to an end and from where you have to start walking 
up 

The ‘Baltal route’ to the Holy Cave of Shri Amarnathji is popular wi 
young and physically fit pilgrims. You can possibly start from here : 
early in the morning, reach the Holy Cave in around seven hours an 
back at Baltal late that night. It is a very stiff climb. On 4 rainy day 
narrow path can be slushy and dangerous. Even when the weather is 4Y: ill 
path sometimes caves in and becomes risky to walk on. However, @ ee 
journey on this path can be a delight and a thrill so long as it hasnt 
raining. iy 

Burzahom/ Burzahama is 24 km. from the heart of Srinaee es 
Burzahom is located on a metalled, blacktopped country road oR en 
the highway (to Sonamarg-Ladakh) with the Nishat and Shalimar j met 

Travel from Hazratbal towards Sonamarg/ Leh. After 4 hundred her 
or so the University campus will be on the left. Then the a2’ . on the 
e-Kashmir Sheikh Muhammad Abdullah and Butt’s Clermont will” poaé 

ore 
right. Keep travelling. Another few hundred metres later the Fores 
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will branch off to the right. However, we continue to travel on the mein 
road for another half a kilometre or so till we find another mejor road 
os 


Byte TE 


branching off from the highway and going right. Take this rozd. ft leads 


back to Srinagar city: to the Mughal gardens. Almost half way thre 
will find a tiny sign, on the right hand side of the road, pointing to your lef, 
ie. towards Burzahom/ Burzahama. Turn left and travel for more 4 
kilometre, past a tiny village. The land on the left will now be subs 

higher than the main road. A brief ‘jeepable’ path will take you to th 
level. 

Around 2500 B.C. a civilisation, which knew grey and } 
pottery and some architecture, used to flourish here. There 
of buried ruins that indicate this. This is one of the oldest archz= 
sites in the state. However, it is meant strictly for those who care ? 
not just pretty gardens and lakes, because what have been exci 
simple, ancient pit-houses and not spectacular urban arc? 
house is a house constructed inside a pit. Which means that = 
pit. There are walls and other constructions. 

The site is on the bed of an ancient lake. It consists of 2 numter 2 
circular and rectangular. There are little holes around these > 
poles must once have been inserted. The poles might have esate 
or wooden roofs. The dwellers were hunters. A number of Steir mt: 
including chopper knives, needles and harpoons have bees Sure. 

These people would bury animals such as dogs, wolve 


hey 
“I 
{ 
h 


Therefore, zoologists, too, have been looking at the site. | 
Survey of India estimates that human settlements existed ¢ De S'S 
2000 B.C. to A.D. 400. Its report says, ‘Burzahom... bas SAkeenk & 
Phases from Neolithic to Early Historic. This is a pk dveling Sik a 
From this collection, [zoologists] Banerjee and Ghos® desentez = SquRe 
of animals. There were two different types of dogs, The emails Sr Re 
Saurus. H. Smith [sic] is noteworthy as this is a wew RES TAN S& 
Kashmir from where they are extinct now. Huge remains O° Cermas Shri 
hanglu (Wagner) suggest that the site was once a favourite PRRO oh BE 
Population of this species, which is becoming rare nowt SAYS TSS we 


only site from where a large number of Neolithic Bone Tools HVS WK 
Tecovered.,’ 


r Stone slab found at Burzahom has the sketch of a stag-hunt ongraved’ 
u + lt is similar in style to the engravings on a rock found at Nyark 
eee Besides, some stone harvesters and a double-ended ia 
aie Burzahom. Similar tools have also been discovered al Karup ( ei 

ang Chow and Lung Shan (both in northern China). This shows 


eat Ladakh, Tibet and China were in contact with one another even 
neolithic times, 
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Radio-carbon dating has given a fairly precise date to this site: 2375 BC 

Only cerebral tourists tend to visit this site. Others are advised to stay 
away. They'll be disappointed, though it is a vast, open area, with charming 
mountains in the distance. 

Dachigam National Park is 21 km. from the heart of Srinagar town 
However, over the years, it has almost become a part of the town itself. To 
get there, drive down the Boulevard. You will pass the Nishat, Shalimar and 
Harwan gardens, in that order, before you reach Dachigam. To enter you 
need permits, obtainable from the Chief Wildlife Warden at Srinagar’s Tourist 
Reception Centre. (see also the chapter on Wildlife) 


Dodarhom is just outside Srinagar town, between the Anchar Lake and 
Kheer Bhawani/ Tullamula. It is around 18 km. from the town and on the 
banks of the Sind stream, near the bridge. There is a pleasant campsite 
under majestic Chinar trees. 

Ganderbal (5200°) is 19 km. from Srinagar. It is located on the banks 
of the Indus river and is known for its big Chinar trees. Traditionally it has 
been a popular camping site and, for those travelling by boat, a mooring site. 
The waters of the Baihoma spring are famous for their digestive powers. 
River Sind flows past the village. 

Traditional treks: Ganderbal has traditionally been the base camp for 
treks/ visits to Manasbal, Kheer Bhawani and the Ashteng Hill. It can, in 
turn, be reached i) via Shadipur through River Jehlum; ii) via the now 
defunct Mar canal and iii) by road from Srinagar. 

(See also ‘Salora’ and ‘Wutta, Lar’ below.) 

Gangabal Lake: (3,570m./ c.12,000 feet). About 60 km. north of 
Srinagar, this lake is on the north-eastern slopes of the Haramukh mountain. 
It is a little more than 2 km long and around one kilometre wide. Its ie 
are not very clear or deep. Its beauty owes to its being at the foot of the 
Haramukh glacier and to what tourist literature calls ‘its varied aoe 

The lake is also called the Uttar Ganga, the Harmukhat and the Har Me 
Ganga. Sacred to the Hindus, it has a status among them that no other ’ 
in the higher mountains of Kashmir does. The ashes of the dead are ace! at 
ne lake in September. It is believed that Goddess Parvati (Uma) il 
this spot, squeezed the Ganga out of her husband, Lord Shiv’s (OF phat 
hair. The annual Hindu pilgrimage to the lake is on the g” of 
(roughly 20" August). Z yeral 

There are pretty wild flowers in the nearby meadow. There pee js in 
lakes, notably the Nund Kol (see below), around the Gangabal, W to have 
the centre. Parshu Ram, the great pre-historic saint, 1s believe 
meditated near these lakes. 
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This group of lakes includes the Lool Gul and the Andan Sar. Both are 
to the north of Gangabal and both are at around 13,500’. 

To get to Gangabal you can drive up to the Nara Nag (see below) ruins 
of Wangat after which you will have to trek uphill to the lake. (See also 
‘Trekking in Kashmir’.) 

Meru Vardhan is just outside Srinagar city, off the highway, in the 
Badami Bagh cantonment. 

This is a tenth century Shiva temple, named after the minister who hed 
built it. It is made of stone and is in good condition. The tenth century 
represents the last stage of ancient Kashmiri architecture. New features had 
been added by then. Percy Brown notes, ‘(T)he horziontal moulding cutting 
across the upper angle of the high pitched pediment is omitted... The ceiling 


is also unusually attractive, as it consists of diagonally placed beams, wit 
brackets, like dentils, supporting its outer framework, all very wooden i 
treatment, but on the other hand the general principles applied in this desism 
are much the same as those in coffered ceilings of many Hindu temples. 

Nara Nag: (Pron.: na-ra nag) .Little is known about the Nara Nag 
that are at the feet of the Butsher (Buteshwar) mountains. 

The Gazetteer (1890) simply says, ‘About 3 miles north of Wangat. at te 
head of the glen, far from human habitations, are some ruined temp! 
few huts have since come up there—PD.] They are situated ...iF 
of dense jungle... [Today, the jungle on the way to the ruins is ne i 
dense; but immediately after them, and on the opposite bank. i 


' 


untouched.-PD.] In antiquity these ruins are supposed to rank next Io 


elevert Ct 


from each other, and consisting respectively of six anc o< 


nog aleve NUCUISS 


Clearance, is the major group of temples, but certainly net 


bold Projection and lofty trefoiled arches of the & feral HLINS 
Probable that the Wangat [i.e. Nara Nag] temples wee ota 
Pilgrims [returning from the Gangabal lake) &s aie CNS 
essful accomplishment of the hazardous ascors SSE 
“nomous serpents are said to be plentiful in this NERA : 
These need not have been votive offerings, thaugd AX We NYS NS 
wreabal occupies a unique position for the Kastunnt yanks pre: Dee 
“8 Not have been the starting point (or the culMRAKN, RA) REN 
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pilgrimage to Gangabal? This is especially so because the Pilgrimage 4, 
Gangabal is connected with post-funeral ceremonies. After all, Hatidwer 
and the Sangam, both in central India, owe much of their importance 1 
similar rites. ° 
| Other historians assert that Jalauk (c.200 B.C.), son of Emperor Ashok 
was perhaps the first to build temples in this complex. There were three 
groups of buildings here. Over the centuries other kings added the othe; 
temples. Percy Brown identified one of the structures as the Jyeshthesa 
temple of Lalitaditya (A.D. 725-753). 

Two of the groups were clearly temples. Of the third only the plinth 
remains. Percy Brown, quoted by Bakaya, calls it ‘the most original 
achievement at Wangat... measuring about [120] feet long by [75] feet wide 
with a height of [10] feet and approached by a stairway... (A)long its sides 
are over thirty monolithic bases or piers at regular intervals’. 

My theory is that this was a large hall (or pavilion) with open sides. Its 
roof was obviously supported by pillars. Because it was located next toa 
pilgrimage, it must have been where religious feasts were held. The guests 
would have sat on the ground in a quadrangle, as is still the Kashmiri 
tradition. 

There is a pond, lined with stone since ancient times, which collects the 
waters of the Nara Nag spring. It is just above the main complex. Its waters 
are warm in winter and cool in summer. This is the ancient Hindu pilgrimage 
of Sodara. It is believed that this is where Rishi Vashisht’s ashram (hermitage) 
stood. King Sandimat, too, set up his ashram here after he renounced his 
kingdom. ; 

Most importantly, Kalhan wrote the Rdjdtarafgini here. 

There is also an intriguing stone structure at the entrance of this complex. 
It looks like a bath-tub for giants. It is eighteen feet long and ‘cut out oe 
huge boulder’. Percy Brown calls this cistern ‘a work of astonishingly patien 
skill and stupendous labour’. ye 

The architecture of the temples, especially the pediments, seems to i 
been influenced by the Greeks. (The Ashok-Jalauk connection would exP 
this.) 

: grinagar © 

How to get there: Travel on the highway that leads from 9I"" Nig i 
Sonamarg-Leh. Turn left where the signboard says “Wangat’. Nar 
at the end of this side road, a 45 minute drive later. 

Nund Kol is also called the Nandi Sar and the Kala 
below, and to the east of, the Gangabal. ‘Kala’ is anot 
Shiva. Nandi is the Lord’s faithful bull. This lake is supP° 
where the Lord and his bull lived together. Because the eee 2 carpet at 
(16,872') towers over it, N.L. Bakaya calls the Nund Kol 4 blu 


‘the feet of the mighty Lord Hara’. | 
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Nearby lakes include i) the Kola Sar, which is almost five kilometres 
away, and at a Tower pvek Because of the surrounding mountains little light 
reaches this lake; and ii) the shallow little Brahm Sar, between which and 
the Kola Sar is the rocky Hamsdar. 


Pandrethan (lit.: “the old capital city’): (6 km. from old Srinagar; on the 
outskirts of present Srinagar.) This used to be the capital of Kashmir till it 
shifted to present-day Srinagar. Today it is known mainly for its old temple. 
King Parth is believed to have built this 9' x 9' temple, around A.D. 921. 
Meru, his Chief Minister, dedicated it to Lord Shiv. Its sculpted top has 
Greek features. A tank surrounds the temple. The sculpted idols of the 
temple have, over the centuries, been eroded by wind and water. Their 
features are no longer visible clearly. 

Salora (tehsil Ganderbal) (26 km. from Srinagar city): Qamar Saheb, an 
eminent saint and scholar, was a Syed from Iraq. He migrated to Kashmir 
with Mir Muhammad Hamadani. He spent his last days and was buried in 
Salora (tehsil Ganderbal). 

Urs: His urs is observed as a major festival in the month of Bhadon (on 
roughly the second Thursday and Friday of August). People travel all the 
way from Srinagar city, many of them in doongas (traditional houseboats). 
This colourful tradition is slowly giving way to more mundane ways. Most 
people now travel to Salora by bus or car. 

Though the festival is held in a village, cityfolk have traditionally attended 
in very large numbers. Rural people come from all over Ganderbal and 
perform at various places near the shrine. Over a hundred thousand people 
come over from the various surrounding tehsils. 

On Thursday evening trained singers perform. The people offer collective 
prayers on Friday afternoon. This is also an occasion for feasting. Celebrated 
cooks, too, hire doongas, where they set up shop. They serve those travelling 
to and from Salora by boat, as well those camping near the holy shrine. 

The festival comes to an end after the Friday prayers. 

_Sonamarg (2,740 m.) is 84 km. north-east of Srinagar (i.e. in the 
Sa of Ladakh). Even though the road to Sonamarg is a nations! 
ak way, its quality is extremely uneven in the last thirty kilometres. 1 
- ot ause the road is buried under snow for more than four months ay mF 
Stinae hence, extremely difficult to maintain. Therefore, the — mics 
THe at will take much longer than the same distance elsewhere. 

; ree hours by car is the norm. 
ie ‘sown’) means gold. Thus, Sonamarg means Bo a 
of 7 According to a legend there is in Sonamarg a spring : On wap 
tll mon can turn anything to gold. The place is a large are pa 
rated it as on both sides. Dr. A. Neve, writing in the early 2010 7 

€ ‘loveliest’ place in all Kashmir. 
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The tallest mountain surrounding the Sonamarg valley has a 
5,300m. There are evergreens all the way up the mountain right behing 
main tourist complex. A spur of the Thajawas range divides the Valley ‘i 
trees that you see on the spur include pines, firs, silver birches and Sycamore 

(In the main tourist complex, which is next to the highway, there si 
self-catering tourist huts, a tourist bungalow and a dormitory. Private a 
well as government-run restaurants, mostly mid-market, are also available.) 

The Sind River drains the valley. In this case it originates in the alate 
of the Amarnath range. (The Sind, known elsewhere as the Indus, has Other 
sources, too.) Many kinds of fish, especially trout and mahaseer, can be 
found in the river. 

Sonamarg is cold even at the peak of summer. Which is why it is 
Kashmir’s fourth most popular tourist resort. The last ten kilometres of the 
highway to Sonamarg used to have magnificent ice bridges and snowfields 
on both sides of the road. The ice would be less than ten feet from the road, 
However, since 1998, there has been very little rain or snow and the heat 
has been higher than usual. As a result these ice fields and snow bridges 
have all disappeared, not only in Sonamarg, but also in the much higher 
dZoji La pass nearby. In 2003, some of them reappeared. 

Most importantly, the Thajawas Glacier (4 km. from Sonamarg proper) 
suddenly shrank and receded uphill. It is still there but you have to climb 
much higher to reach it now. Apart from the accommodation at Sonamatg 
proper, there are a self-catering hut and a tourist bungalow a few kilometres 
before the base of the glacier. However, both went to seed because of disuse 
in the 1990s. 

Thajawas is a side valley at the foot of the glacier. You might fee 
tempted to climb up the steep slope that leads from the base to the glacier 
However, that won’t be easy or safe. The rocks are brittle and loose. es 
keep falling off and coming downhill. If you must go up to the glacier, 1@ 
the bridle path on the wooded Shakhdar hill instead. The hill is to the dae 
east of Thajawas. The path will take you fairly close to the glacier, bt 
to the glacier itself. It is not at all safe for amateurs to walk on the Thajaw 
Sonamarg glacier. So don’t even consider doing that. 

You can, instead, take a pony (or walk 90 minutes each way) 
from the Sonamarg tourist complex to the base of the glacier. Or Y 
drive towards Thajawas and take a pony from the place whe: cai 
(or walk 45 minutes each way from that point). There normally is the po” 
the slope at the bottom of the glacier. The Gujjar tribals who own nd come 
will also arrange, for a small fee, wooden crates for you t© she 
hurtling down the slope in. 
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Sonamarg is the base for several treks, a5 will be seen in the chastar on 
‘Trekking in Kashmir’. The Thajawas spur mentioned these is in steal? a 
good climb, with several camping sites, so long a you head 

caution above. 

Getting there/ excursion: Depart from Srinagar by bus or i. 7am cam 
g0 through Srinagar town, past the Hazratbal shrine ard dhe nivercise 
campus. On a Sunday this is the best road to take tence © 16 he. chs est 
On other days it is crowded. 

Or you can go down the Boulevard to Nishat, tarr. 
that Mughal Garden and take the Foreshore Road, wie 
(highway) that comes from Hazratbal. The Forest 
Recommended for weekdays, though. 

Or go slightly further down the Boulevard and turr. 
where there is a big tree at the intersection, and th 
as wide as the one on the right. The road on + 
Burzahom before joining the road from Hazratbai 
but enables you to include Burzahom in your i 

Past fields on the left and the Zaberwan range : 
you will enter the Ganderbal area. 27 km. after S: 
Sind (River Indus) by a charming, antiquated b 
will widen now. The road will mostly run along & 
will pass Kangan and Gund. The snow-covered mour=== 
are the Haramukh range. The wide valley will coms => = 
For some distance the road will pass through 2 7 
before entering a valley again. The road then s 
Sonamarg valley. 

Including the time you spend at the bottom of the Thainwas. you Sar 
easily return to Srinagar in eight or ten hours. 

Thajawas Glacier: (Also spelt Thajiwas.) See “Sanamage abe 

Wutta, Lar: This is a village in Ganderbal thsi. © is famans for Te 
tomb of Shah Sadiq Qalander. Shah Sadiq was a eminent Nagshband! 
scholar and saint. Qalanders are mystics who walk about and [ve ina sem 
Conscious trance. They can not respond to the people or The work’ aroure 
them the way that others can. Shah Sadiq reached this state after several 
years of meditation. In that altered condition he would do things forbidden 
in Islam: he would drink alcohol, smoke opiates and shave off his beard, 

In between Shah Saheb would go through lucid intervals. During them 
. would live the Islamic life. He would take part in Priday prayers om 

ting Ramzan and recite the Holy Quran. 
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Urs: This is a major occasion celebrated by the people of the villa 
Ganderbal tehsil. It takes place on the last day of Ziqad. Bes of 
Zakara: This is a suburb of Srinagar, just beyond Hazratbal ang 
University campus, on the road to Sonamarg-Leh. The shrine of 4 the 
Shah, a Muslim mystic, is its main attraction. Once a year an all Bab 
dhambali festival is held. “night 
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The Pir Pafijal Range 
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The mountain range: The Pir Paiijal is the outer range of the Himalayas. It 
towers between Kashmir and Jammti and, indeed, between Kashmir and the 
rest of India. It thus forms Kashmir’s southern boundary. 


The northern slopes of the Pir Pafijal mountain range are in the Baramulla 
and Anafitnag districts (both in Kashmir). Its southern slopes are in the 
Poonch and Doda districts (both in Jammia province). 

Its layout: At the lowest level of the range are plateaux with deep ravines. 
The level above them consists of forests. Then come the meadows. Above 
them are grassy slopes. The snow-covered mountain peaks are at the 
highest level. There sometimes are high-altitude lakes near the top. The 
best-known example of this kind of layout is the Gulmarg area, lake included. 

Peaks: Its highest peak, the Tatakuti, is at 15,560 feet. Only two of its 
several passes are at below 13,000': the Banihal pass (2740m.’c.9000) and 
the eponymous Pir Pafijal pass. Many of its peaks are covered with snow 
almost throughout the year. These include the Sunset Peak (neat the Panja. 
Pass), the Tatakuti (near the middle of the range) and the Brahma Sukul 
(towards the south). ; 

Meadows: Gulmarg is one of the many high-altitude meadows In te Pir 
range. Other meadows include Kangwatan, Khilanmars. Ludurmarg and 
Sangarwini. 

High-altitude lakes: The two-mile long Kausar Nag lake (13,000) be 
largest mountain lake in all Kashmir, is also in the range. Also 3 altitudes 
between 12,000' and 14,000' are the Kontar Nag and the Gagr me 
i The name: Stein says that the word Panjal is derived from the — 
i The Kashmiris call it ‘Pan(t)sal’, which ee Meee b= 
that Ste is provided to passengers. Vigne feels, proba’ chaell m4 

njal is a Persian word ‘signifying a range of MOUNTATS - " 
Srave of a peer (saint) nearby from which the pass '8 said to get , 
Part of its name. 
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The Pir Paiijal pass: The Pir Pafijal pass is at 11,462 feet/ 3490m, : 
the Panjal range. The old Mughal road between Poshiana and the ri in 
Sarai went through it. Poshiana is a four-hour, 10 km. trek from i labaq 
towards the west. The path initially goes through pines and firs. The ie 
is eight gently sloping kilometres from the pass, to the north. ans 

Historical ruins: The Mughals built two stone huts for passengers 

es ; » the { 
Chedikana and the Rasikund, on top of the pass. There are also the ruins of 
an octagonal stone tower at the summit. It is said that on a clear day one es 
see the minarets of Lahore, around 200 km. away, from the top of the pass 

Geology: Limestone in the pass contains marine fossils. Vigne found 
belemnites and small shells, reinforcing the ‘Kashmir was a great lake’ 
theory. Pieces of hornblende can also be found. Capt. Montgomerie (19! 
century) noted that on the peaks of the Pir Pafijal ‘the [atmospheric] electricity 
was so troublesome, even when there was no storm, that it was found 
necessary to carry a portable lightning-conductor for the protection of the 
theodolite’. 

Human settlements near the passes: There are no villages near the passes. 
The summer camps of Bakerwal shepherds are the only signs of human life 
at those heights. 

Best season: The pass can be used by trekkers in mid-April and by 
horses around the first week of June. It closes around the end of December. 

The Aliabad Sarai (9,700’) is about 70-75 km. from Srinagar, a kilometre 
above Hastivanj and about 135 km. from Bhimber (Rajouri). It is on the 
Kashmir side of the pass. Today the sarai is in ruins. Even when it wa 
functional, i.e. till the Dogra era (early 20" century), travellers described the 
accommodation that it provided as ‘bad’ and ‘stand(ing) alone in wild al 

" dreary solitude.’ In winter the sarai is snowed under. 

While the Mughals built the Aliabad sarai, the place has since anciett 
times been used as a passage between Kashmir and Rajourt (Jamm(). - 
from here lead to Rajouri town past the Nandan Sar and the Darhal ee , 
The sadistic King Mihirkul (c. A.D. 528) is said to have taken @ or if 
elephants to a ridge near Hastivanj. He then made all the elephants f@ fi 
the cliff into the ravine below so that he could get to hear them ory ‘nr 

pain. ‘Hasti’ is Sanskrit for ‘elephant’ and ‘vanj’ means ‘to g0- 
‘Hastivanj’ means ‘the place where the elephants went’. 

The Mughal Route: That the Mughal Route terminated ie 
only thing that is certain. Where it began is a matter of person ‘<i i 
People say that it started at Agra, Delhi or Lahore, depen be 
perspective. Similarly, travellers of that era sometimes took a detou 
Poonch. 
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Today the route is identified almost entirely with the hills of Kashmir and 
Jammu. This stretch began at Gujrat (now in Pakistan’s Punjab), which is 
in the foothills. The first two stages pass through what is now POK. You 
- will be in Jamma province till the 9" day. The Aliabad Sarai is the first 
major halt in Kashmir. 

The Mughal Route in J&K looked somewhat like this: 


Day 1: (45km. from Gujrat to Bhimber, 1,060'), Day 2: (18km. to 
Sadabad, 2,010', through the Kali Dhar range and the Adiana Gala, 2,986’), 
Day 3: (16kim. to Naushera, 1,820', via the Kaman Gosha Gali, 2,999'), Day 
4: (19km. to Chingus, 2,400") Day 5: (23km. to Rajouri, 3,030'), Day 6: 
(23km. to Thanna Mandi, 4,903"), Day 7: (18km. to Behram Galla, 6,050’, 
via the Ratan Pir, 8,158'), Day 8: (14km. to Poshiana, 8,150’, through the 
Suran valley and past waterfalls), Day 9: (20km. to the Aliabad Sarai, 
9,700', through the Pir Pafijal pass, 11,462’), Day 10: (19km. to Hirpur/ 
Hurapur, 7,600’, past the Sokh Sarai), Day 11: (13km. to Shopian, 6,700’), 
Day 12: (26km. to Khampur, 5,520’), and Day 13: (21km. to Srinagar). 

Trekking: See the chapters on ‘Trekking’ in this volume as well as the 
volume on ‘Jammd.’ 
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‘Azad’ Jammu and Kashmir 
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The occupied parts of Jammii and Kashmir: The princely state of Jamma 
and Kashmir was spread over 2,22,236 square kilometres (84,471 square 
miles). 45.62% of this (1,01,387 sq.km.) is actually administered by India. 
78,114 sq. km. (35.15%) are under the occupation of Pakistan. Apart from 
this, Pakistén gifted 5,180 sq. km. (2.33%) to China. This was the Shaksgam 
area. China has also occupied 37,555 sq. km. (16.9%) of undefended 
territory in Aksai Chin (Ladakh) on its own. 

Pakistan has broken POK (Pakistan Occupied Kashmir) up into two 
distinct units: the somewhat autonomous state of ‘Azad’ Jamma and Kashmir 
(‘AJK’) and a federally-administered territory called the ‘Northern Areas’. 

‘AJK’ consists of parts of the erstwhile Muzaffarabad district of Kashmir, 
most of the erstwhile Mirpur district of Jamma and some parts of the 
erstwhile Reasi district (mainly in the old Rajourt tehsil) of Jammu. 

The ‘Northern Areas’ consist almost entirely of parts of the old Ladakh 
district. They also include some parts of Astore and Bunji. The COK (China 
occupied Kashmir) areas of Aksai Chin and Shaksgam, too, are pasts of 
Ladakh. For that reason, these three occupied areas have been covered in 
our volume on ‘Ladakh.’ Aas 

In this chapter we will only look at the tourist attractions of ae 
Jamma and Kashmir: including some places in Mirpur and Poonch, whic 
were in the old Jamma province. f 

Area: The so-called ‘Azad’ Jammd and Kashmir (‘AJK’) has an area © 


54134 square miles. This does not include what Pakistan calls the ‘Northern 


Areas’, 
Population: 40,86,000 (1998) 


Ethnic groups: Mongol, Tadjik, Kirghiz, Uighur 
others, 


(or Uygur), Yagis and 
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Religion: Mainly Muslim. 

Languages: Dogri and Punjabi (significantly, there is no Kashmiti-speakj 
village either in ‘AJK” or in the ‘Northern Areas’). ng 

Geography: The scythe-(or crescent-) shaped ‘AJK’ now has four districts. 
Muzaffarabad, Poonch, Kotli and Mirpur. All four have forests and hills 
Mirpur is its southernmost district and is in the plains. In turn, Mirpur i 
at the northern edge of (West) Punjab. ‘AJK’ runs northward through the 
outer foothills of the Himalayas. At its northern end are mountains, some 
of them 15,000' above the sea level. 

‘AJK’ is 250 miles long. Its width varies between 10 and 40 miles. 

Three major rivers drain ‘AJK.’ These are the Jehlum, the Neelum/ 
Kishan Gafiga and the Poonch rivers. Each of the three creates a pretty 
valley. 

The only way to travel within ‘AJK’ is by road. (The adventurous can 
try rafting on some of the rivers. The rich can bring their helicopters along.) 

Note: There are several restrictions on international travellers who want 
to travel in ‘AJK’. 


Muzaffarabad town 


Muzaffarabad (2,250') is located in a green valley, where the Rivers Jehlum 
and Neelum/ Kishan Gafiga meet. The old town is above the left bank of 
the Neelum/ Kishan Gajiga. There are tree-lined mountains all around. Almost 
every writer who has visited Muzaffarabad town has remarked that it ‘looks 
like a walled town’ because of the mountains that surround it. 

The town itself is not a tourist attraction. The country around it is hilly, 
full of stones and not very good for cultivation. On the other hand it has 
always been fairly prosperous. Food and supplies have always been abundant. 

Muzaffarabad town is and has traditionally been a staging post for 
travellers bound for the fascinating valleys of the Jehlum and the Neelum! 
Kishan Gafiga. Its travellers’ bungalow, on the river bank below the main 
town, dates to the 19"" century. This used to be a very small town till eve 
the 1950s. In the 1940s, GMD Sufi notes, it had a population of a ie 
4,246. Once it became a capital it grew enormously. By the year 2000, 
city had a population of around 1,00,000. 

Location: Muzaffarabad town is 187 km. from Srinagar, 140 
Uri (both in India) and 138 km. from Islamabad-Rawalpindi 
its north are Kaghan and Gilgit (both in POK). The Valley of K 
the Jamma district of Poonch (both in India) surround it in the 5 gn): 
east. In the west are Mansehra (roughly 70 km.) and Abbotabad ( 
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History: Sultan Muzaffar Khan founded Muzaffarabad in 1662. He was 
the chief of the illustrious Bamba tribe of warriors. The Muzaffarabad area 
(along with Baramulla, Rajouri, Poonch and Budil) has always been one of 
the preferred recruiting grounds for the armies of the sultans and maharajas 
(Dogra as well as Sikh) of the state. The people of these areas were 
supposed to be good soldiers and of the so-called martial stock. The Poonch 
sea Gnicluding Rawlakot, Palandrt and Bagh) and Kotlf tehsil contributed as 
many as eighty thousand men to the British Indian Army during the Second 
World War. This must easily be the highest proportion of soldiers to the rest 
of the population in any part of undivided India, especially considering what 
a small population this area had. 

Because of these very martial qualities, Muzaffarabad could never be 2 
paradise of the kind that the main Valley of Kashmir was. Even till 1989, 
the year that externally-instigated militancy began in Kashmir, the Valley 
was singularly devoid of crime. Lawrence noted almost a century before. 
‘Kashmir is happily very free from crime, and one gaol, in Srinagar, is 
sufficient for the valley. In the year 1891-92, which may be taken as 2 year 
of normal conditions, 243 convicts were admitted to gaol, and of these 
some were not inhabitants of the valley, but came from the Muzaffarabad 
district.”! 

Marauders from Muzaffarabad (like those from Poonch) would often 
sweep into Kashmir and plunder the harvest, historian Mushtaq * Kaw 
points out. At times such attacks had official sanction. The Fre 
Jacquemont noted that Raja Zabardast Khan of Muzaffarabac jo 
with Syed Ahmed ‘Shahid’ of Afghanistan in the early 19° cent 
two kept ‘threatening’ Kashmir. However, Jacquemont added. P= 
Singh, a son of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, ‘gave them battle near Meza" 
in which [Shahid] and his whole army perished.” 

Zabardast Khan was the son of King Hassan Ali Kh&n. : 
as ‘the symbol of Muslim resistance against the occurs jon of Muzariarsced 
by Sikhs’ i# 

The Sikhs appointed Shaikh Ghulam Mohiuddin the Governor oe AS f 
ea During his tenure the Bambas of Muzaffarabae oP 
ane up under Sher Ahmed. A very bitter and bloesy SPINES 

ory of Kashmir followed. 


Me: town and the area have had a tumultuous history. ved 
fone Khan and his immediate successors, for several 2" 
Ww : : nha Doss 2 
n.was the capital of an independent State. The De 
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‘state’ because at one level the fiction is that this is an ‘Azad? 
country. And yet in all official Pakistani literature (and map 
and referred to as yet another state of that country.) 
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Getting there 
From Srinagar): There’s a fairly good, 187 km., Dogra-era highway betwe 
aia en 
Srinagar and Muzaffarabad. It runs for 126 km. through the part of th 
state actually administered by India till it reaches Chakothi, which is the ee 
town in POK. The best thing about this highway is that it does not ® 
through any pass. Most of the time it is in the plains, and there rarely are 
hills next to it. As a result the road remains open throughout the year and 
is not prone to landslides. Nor does it get ‘snowed under.’ (See Route ji. 
c in the ‘Appendix’ for the first 107 km. of this route.) 

The flight from Islamabad (Pakistén): Because of the shape of the 
valley, only small aircraft can land at the Muzaffarabad airport, and that 
after spiralling down in descending circles to lose altitude. Because these are 
small aircraft, they fly from Islamabad to Muzaffarabad at a low height. As 
a result passengers can get to see the sights en route, especially mountaintops, 
from quite close. ; 

The Domail: As in the rest of the state, ‘domail’ means ‘where the two 
[rivers or roads] meet.’ The Rivers Neelum (Kishan Gaiiga) and Jehlum 
merge at the Domail, around two kilometres before (and south of) 
Muzaffarabad town, to become the mighty Jehlum. Regardless of whethe 
you drive up from Islamabad or from the Muzaffarabad airport, you will see 
this fascinating merger just before you enter the city. 

At this point the Municipal Corporation of Muzaffarabad has put up 
helpful sign board, in English and Urdu, ‘Guide Map of Muzaffarabad cl 
which tells the visitor about the history of the town. f 

Accommodation: Apart from fairly good hotels, there are rest houses 
guest houses in town. 

Handicrafts: Kashmiri shawls, walnut carvings and handmade © 
are made and sold in Muzaffarabad. 


arpels 


Tourist Attractions near the capital 


180 miles ans “ 
long. However, it is navigable only near Muzaffarabad tow: Ther ot 

‘ ; g 
nineteenth century (if not before) there was a rope suspension oof the few 


the river near Muzaffarabad, just above the fort. It wa oy 
bridges over the river in that era. 
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The fort of Plate: This Mughal-era fort is the town’s main attraction. It 
is on a hillock on the left bank of River Neelum/ Kishan Gafiga and provides 
a panoramic view of the river and parts of Muzaffarabad city. 


The fort at Narochhi: General Hari Singh Nalwa of the Sikhs’ army built 
this fort. 

Shaheed Gali (4,500, 16 km, from the town) is a pretty hill resort 
nearby. It is considerably cooler than the town. 

Peer Chinassi (9,000°/ 2,900m) is in a different league altogether. It is 
high in the mountains, very cold in winter and cold even at the peak of 
summer. Its attractions include the much-respected mazdr (shrine) of the 
Sufi saint Hazrat Shah Hussain. Many people prefer to walk up from 
Muzaffarabad town to this hill station, which is a 45 minute drive from the 
town, Either way, the way up is from behind the Secretariat. A road in the 
east winds its way upward from there. Peer Chinassi is perched above the 
Jehlum valley. In the north you will be able to see the mountains above the 
Neelum/ Kishan Gafiga. 

Pattika (17 km from the city) is a pretty village at a slight distance from 
the Neelum/ Kishan Gafiga. It is 3 km. east of Narserai on the road to 
Pafichgrafi. It has a bird sanctuary and trout fish farms. Rice and some 
cotton grow here. 

Makra mountain (3,890m.) This is a comfortable trek from Muzaffarabad 
town. (3-4 days return.) To get there, drive (or walk) by the Red Fort and 
cross River Neelum/ Kishan Gafiga at Ghori. The track then goes on to 
meet Shogran (Kaghan Valley). You can see Makra from Muzaffarabad 
town and vice versa. 

The upper Jehlum valley: This is a scenic day trip from the town. Take 
the road that goes under the Domail bridge. This used to be the Dogra-road 
to Srinagar. The Jehlum flows along the road. Essentially we will be travelling 
upstream. Roughly 10 km. after you leave the town, the Jehlum will expand 
and become a small lake. The lake was formed towards the end of the 20 
century when a landslide blocked the river, damming it up. The Tourist® 
Department has built an Anglers’ Hut here. Reservations for the Hut ones 
made in advance at Muzaffarabad. Boats ply on the river at severa 
places. 


Official buildings i saffardbad town: These include the Supreme 
ficial buildings in Muzaff eS uilding, the secretariats 


and High Courts of “AJK,’ the Legislative Assembly ildi 

of the President and Prime Minister of ‘AIK,’ the State ant eee 
hospital, a university and colleges. Like their medieval prea ne 
the most important modern official buildings have been built on 


of the Neelum/ Kishan Gajfiga. 
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Mucaffardbad fort: The (Pakistani) sources that I have Consy| 
ege eh: 1 Des ee eee ae ees ‘ ted 
trace the origin of this red fort to the protracted battles that Were fough 
between the armies of the Mughals (rulers of most of South Asia) and i. 
Chaks (rulers of Kashmir). Apparently the Chaks built this fort to den, 
Muzaffarabad against the Mughals. These sources say that the Chaks Started 
constructing the fort in 1549. The problem is that the conflict between the 
Chaks and the Mughals took place in the 1580s. The Chaks were not even 
in power in 1549. (See ‘History...’) If this is indeed a Chak fort (and the 
evidence is that it is; the dates must be wrong), it might be the only 
surviving monument built by that dynasty anywhere in all of the state, 

In any case it was Sultan Muzaffar Khan who, in 1646, completed the 
fort. However, by then the fort was of no use to anyone. The Mughals had 
taken over all of Kashmir. There was nothing left to defend, and no one to 
attack. 

The Afghans (1752-1819) were the first to really use the fort. So did the 
Dogras, who stationed their troops here. The fort owes its present size to 
the Dogra Maharajas, Gulab Singh and Ranbir Singh. They enlarged it and 
also carried out substantial repairs. After the Dogrds left in 1947, once again 
the fort fell into disuse and started deteriorating. The old serai outside the 
fort is completely gone. The wide steps on the northern side, which would 
once lead down to the river, have been eroded considerably. 

And yet, what remains is testimony to the farsightedness of the fort’ 
builders. River Neelum/ Kishan Gafigé surrounds the fort on three sides. 
The fort’s architects studied the pattern of flooding that the river is prone 
to, and gave the fort’s eastern walls protection of a kind that lasts to this 
day. 


Other tourist attractions of ‘AJK’ 


Athmaqam: This is a charming little town with two-storey pang 
the old-style. The rest house is built on a slope overlooking the peer West 
it is the Western hilltop, which leads to Balakot (in pakistan’s Nort 
Frontier Province). 
The road from Athmaqém to Muzaffarabad is fairly decent. 
daily bus service between the two. ave pir pass 
Bagh: This ‘border’ town is 20 miles (32 km.) from the See b 
which links the areas occupied by Pakistan with those ue want) 
India. It is located at the confluence of two perennial streams, ae ‘ 
and the Ramkot (renamed Mall). You can travel from the town tehsil (sub- 
-on a metalled road. After 1947, the town was upgraded Be 
district) headquarters of occupied Poonch. 


5 of 


There is # 
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Bagh is prosperous and has more (hin 4,000 shops. ‘fhe towa jae i 
population of more than 3,00,000, It ured to he a fialtiig phice on the oie 
path from Poonch town to Murree (Mari), 

Where to stay: The best places are the Forest Mest House and tie PW. 
dak bungalow. Tourists can stay there with the permission of the respective 
departments. whose Offices are close at hand, 


SS 


Baghsar: The six-kilometre long, clear-water Lake 4g¢hsar is located o1 
the old Mughal road to Kashmir. It is in the Sambani valley of Mirpur 
district. A fine Mughal garden has been built near the lake, Orchards surround 
the garden. So do wild laburnums. 

The Mughals built a stately four-storey, granite fort on a nill aoove the 
lake. This huge fort is in an excellent condition despite the lapse of aimos: 
five hundred years. Later rulers, notably Ahmed Shah Abdali, Ranjit Singn 
and Gulab Singh. too, have used it. 

Baghsar is around 60 km. (40 miles) from Gujrat (in Pakisténi Puniao). 
by way of Bhimber. 


Neelum/ Kishan Gafiga valley. Most tourists stop here fo 
the night-before proceeding further into the valley. This p: 
spread over a large area and has a small marketplace. 
Kishan Gaiiga runs nearby. The old bridge between the re 
the marketplace can be crossed only by jeep. 

Streams. waterfalls and greenery are the main attraction 
which is calm and unhurried despite its prosperity. That is 
of the town’s wealth has been created not by industry or co 
remittances sent by its citizens working in the Middle Fast. 8 
Serenity is enhanced by the pleasant scent of menthol that fills the ae 
from the shrubs that line the stream. 

A hydel (hydro-electric) station has been built on a tribuay of ae 
Bhateeka stream. 

Getting there: The road is metalled till Kundal Shahi and fairly goos SY 


mae Kel. There are roads out of Bhatecka to the villages and areas 
und it. 


Poses (40 miles/ 64 km. from Muzaffarabad, 16 km. from the line 
ar tae This charming town is known for the diversity and shes 
ceceee (notably apples, apricots and walnuts) and honey. The oh 
Rint pe built an elegant Rest House just above the Bazaar. This oe y 
to look heritage building is one of the town’s attractions. Pakistanis got . 
e 5 at the areas on the Indian side of the line of control. (Indians 

Ame at several places along the border and line of control.) 


Nn 


SE 


» 
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Dhirkot: (6,000) This is a small town in the mountains, [t is know 
its cool climate, forests of deodar, pine and oak, orchards of areie, for 
apricot, and mountain landscape. In the early 20" century, it was kn and 
as a health resort. Own 

Where to stay: The government Dak Bungalow is located amidst a 
forest at 5,500’. It is the best place in town to stay at. 

How to get there: At present the best way to get there is from Rawal 
past Murree and the Kohala Bridge. One has to cross this bridge over 
Jehlum to get to most places in ‘AJK’, not just Dhirkot. 

Jangwan: This anglers’ favourite is located where the rivers Jehlum and 
Poonch meet. It is 16 km. (10 miles) west of Mirpur, where the jeep road 
comes to an end, 


Kairan: This is a pretty little town near the banks of River Neelum/ 
Kishan Gafiga. A publication of the Pakistani government says, ‘The physical 
feature of Kairan resort resembles a broad forehead of a person with thick 
hair on the head.’ The rest house is above the western bank of the river. 

Kundal Shahi: Kundal Shahi is a wooded halting place on the road that 
leads into the Neelum/ Kishan Gafiga valley. The air out here is filled with 
the exciting, masculine smell of fresh timber. The forests around it are so 
thickly wooded that not a ray of sun could enter. Well, almost. Let us hope 
they remain that way. 

The ‘Azad’ Kashmir Logging and Saw Mills set up their headquarters 
here because of the abundance of trees all around. This corporation supplies 
timber to all of Pakistan. Because of the logging activity, a small commercial 
centre has developed in the town. The Mills have a pretty rest house wa 
to the western bank of River Neelum/ Kishan Gafiga, near the metalled roa 

A side-road from Kundal Shahi leads to the Jagra Nullah. The gana 
has established a ‘tourist range’ there. The Nallah is a clear-water strea 
with some trout. The road to the range is ‘jeepable.’ Kin 

Rawalakot: (6,000’) is a valley with low hills all around. It 's cam 
the middle of the occupied part of Poonch district. At present the bes 


to get there is from Rawalpindi (by way of Kohala and ‘Azad’ Patan). 
road is fairly good. 


dense 


pindi, 
River 


The Neelum/ Kishan Gafiga Valley mes 1 


The name: In India, too, we are under pressure to give Hifida vied al 
places that have Islamic names. However, the government has = indeed 
such pressures, notably for Ahmedabad, Ahmednagar and Allahabae- ivers) 
India has laws that forbid the changing of the names of places . ately’ 
if the change is sought because the name is non-Hifidd. UP n Gale? 


; ha 
Pakistan does not believe in such things. They have given the Kis 
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river and valley the name ‘Neelum’ (also spelt Neelam). Earlier in this 
chapter we saw that they have renamed Ramkot as well. 

The original name meant ‘the Ganges [river] of the Hifida deity Sri 
Krishn.’ The new one means ‘sapphire.’ The colour of the river is indigo 
blue. Perhaps its colour inspired the name. We in the parts actually 
administered by India still call the valley and the river by the name Kishan 
Gafiga. In ‘AJK’ and Pakistan they call both by the name Neelum. I have 
used the formulation ‘Neelum/ Kishan Gafiga’ to refer to the portion in 
‘AIK’. 

The valley: The crescent-shaped Neelum/ Kishan Gafiga Valley lies on 
both sides of River Neelum/ Kishan Gaifiga. It is just under 90 miles (144 
km.) long and takes its shape from the serpentine river of the same name. 
River Neelum/ Kishan Gafiga pours itself into River Jehlum at Domail, near 
Muzaffarabad town. This merger of two great rivers is an awesome sight. 

The valley begins just north of Muzaffarabad town and continues 
southward for almost 144 km. Its lower reaches are at 2,000' (600m.) and 
its taller hills go up to 8,000' (2425 m.). 

Botanists call this generously endowed area a ‘kingdom of vegetation.’ 
Its forests consist of pine, fir, wild walnut, deodar and other tall trees. It 
also abounds in flowering trees and plants, especially strawberry and medicinal 
herbs. Tao Butt is the place where you are most likely to see this incredible 
variety of plants. The Shunder Hill area is the next best. 

The valley has a number of springs and waterfalls. 

How to get there: At present there are two routes to the valley. 

i) From Kaghan Valley: There are, in turn, two popular approaches from 
haunting Kaghan. a) Through the Nuri Nari Hali pass; and b) through the 
Ratti Gali pass. In addition, a number of minor passes, too, link the two 
Valleys. The Dawarian-Dharian-Neelum/ Kishan Gafiga route can be done on 
foot (or hoof) in two days. You will have to spend the night at Dharian 
(12,0007 3,640 m.). 

Pi se Muzaffarabad: A 55 mile/ 88 km., fair-weather jeep road connects 
hens be the city one travels 17 km. to the Pattika forest. Le, H 
3,200" 4 miles/ 22 km. ahead. Next on the road are Chaliana (heig 

“00°/ 970 m), Qazi Nag, Barian, Salkhela, Kundal Shahi and Athmaqam. 
cn a: rope-bridges have been built across rivers and ee a 
and faa, 2 This is a Himalayan tradition that stretches from Sar 
the cha in the west to Arunachal Pradesh in the east. (See for ins 

Pler on ‘Doda/ Kishtwar’ in the ‘Jammd’ volume.) 
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In theory, “AJK’ is quite autonomous. It has its own Prime Minister, 
Supreme Court and Public Service Commission. However, in practice, the 
Prime Minister does not have the power to transfer even an officer as junior 
as a Tehsildar, leave alone senior officers. This power vests in the Islamabad 
(Pakistan)-based Ministry of Kashmir Affairs alone. 


Legally speaking in “AJK’ there are roughly fifty-two subjects that belong 
to the ‘state list.’ In other words, there are fifty-two areas of governance, 
on which the Government of “AJK’ theoretically has the power to act 
without consulting Pakistan. In practice, the Prime Minister of “AJK’ can 
act independently or legislate only on four of these subjects. 

Outsiders are not allowed to purchase land, or seek permanent government 
employment, in any part of the Maharaja’s Jammai and Kashmir, as it stood 
on the 15"" August 1947. In the Indian state of Jammti and Kashmir this 
still holds goods. On the other hand, certain categories of government 
servants from pakistan have the right to purchase land in the occupied parts 
of the state. 


The most telling coment on the state of the economy of “AJK’ and the 
so-called “Northern Areas’ of the state is that most of the domestic servants 
and tea-stall waiters of Islimabad-Rawalpifid? belong to these two regions. 
The Indian state of Jammfi and Kashmir, on the other hand, is, despite a 
decade and a half of militancy, a net importer of labour from Central India. 

(For more about places in ‘AJK,’ please also see the chapter ‘From 


Srinagar to Muzaffarabad.’ The section on ‘People’ has a chapter on the 
Khakhds, Bambds and Hatmdls.) 
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The Mughal gardens of Kashmir often have trees at the extreme 
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Kashmiri Handicrafts: and 
how to purchase them 


Basket-work 
(See ‘Wicker-work’ below.) 


Carpets 


History: Legends abound about how the world has been in awe of Kashmiri 
carpets. Maharaja Ranjit Singh of Punjab so fell in love with one that he is 
said to have found pleasure in rolling on it. | can vouch for a true, Ds 
century story: We have in the J&K Government Arts Emporium a brilliant 
15’ x 18? carpet that has been around the world at least twice, looking for 
a customer. Of the few who could afford it, most found it too big to fit their 
houses. 


Carpet making was brought to Kashmir from Samarqand by the much 
ee ist century Kashmiri emperor, Zain-ul-Abedin (aka Budshah). 
However, after a while, perhaps because there weren’t enough rich buyers, 
the craft died out. 

Athuna Rahnuma, a Kashmiri, was Jehangir’s Governor of Kashmir 
(1614-18), He went to Andijan in Turkestan (Central Asia), on his way back 
from the Haj pilgrimage. There he learnt how to make carpets. He also 
brought tools of the trade back with him. In turn, he taught his fellow 
Kashmiris how to make carpets. That is why all carpet makers greatly 
respect his tomb in Gojwara (a residential neighbourhood in downtown 

"inagar), 
_ Vegetable dyes ceased to be made in the late 19" century, under ne 
inf uence of European customers. Dyes used ever since have been chemical: 
aniline and alizarin. Initially these were imported from pee i 
Ly However, British custom cut both ways. In 1902, the Viceroy of India, 
Ord Curzon, paid £100 for a Kashmiri copy of what is perhaps the most 


> 
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famous Eastern carpet in the world-the A.D. 1536 Persian Carpet at th 
Ardabil mosque in Kashan. This led to a burst of creativity within Kashi, 
Besides, it were British businessmen who took Kashmiri carpets to rs 

as ‘ ; e 
USA, exhibiting them at the Chicago World Fair of 1890. A huge market 
thus opened up. Other Englishmen, like Devergue and, later, Hadow, ensured 
through the export of Kashmiri carpets, that the workers got good money, 

Some Kashmiri carpet-makers migrated to Amritsar in the 19" century 
(See also ‘Shawls’ below and ‘The history of Leh’.) They were known 
the gal-bdfs (short for gdleen bdfs, or carpet makers). Till the 1947 Partition 
of India, the Kashmiris of Amritsar even ran a rival centre of carpet 
manufacture. After 1947, | suspect, they went over to Pakistan and merged 
into that country’s superb carpet industry. 

In the second half of the 20"" century, Kashmir’s competition with 
carpets made in Pakistan and Iran see-sawed. Iran went through a burst of 
oil-inspired affluence in the 1970s. Iranian labour first turned far more 
expensive than that in Kashmir and then became too posh to stay in the 
trade at all. Kashmir filled the vacuum, and with style. In the late 1980s, 
when Iran became poor again, its carpets once again became competitive. 

Kashmir’s own troubles of the early 1990s led to its top carpet-makers 
setting up additional factories in South Delhi, mainly in the Qutab Minar 
area, without shutting down their Kashmiri operations. 

Kashmir’s carpet-makers have earned millions of dollars since the 1950s. 
Much of this has been invested in some of India’s most expensive real 
estate: behind the Taj in Bombay, in Bangalore’s leafy Cantonment, " 
Jaipur and, of course, all over Delhi. 

Patterns, designs and themes: Carpets made for consumption within 
Kashmir would use subdued colours, their tints ‘perfectly blended’. However, 
customers of the British Raj preferred brighter hues. 

Because Kashmir’s carpet industry is doing extremely well, it is ae 
looking for new ideas and designs. Therefore, Kashmir’s poe 
manufacturers routinely use (authentic) designs from their Persian, Turkis", 
Turkman, Caucasian, mediaeval Kashmir-Mughal and J aipur-Mughal ae 

GMD Sufi says, ‘Both shawls and carpets manifest ...the allegor' 
language of the passions and virtues of the people of Kashmir. So ct 
productions tell the story of the lives of famous personages, others “ae 
historical episodes, poetic fantasies or religious and philosophical ee 

The Dastkari Hat Samiti lists the better known designs thus: “fl 

) Mohtashan Kashan: A central medallion is surrounded by 
motifs. This is a celebrated Persian design. 


ii)  Syrk Turkman: The Syrk tribe evolved this type of rug i 
times. 


n ancien! 
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ii) 


vi) 


vii) 
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Shikdrgah: Hunting (shikar) scenes were a staple of Mughal 
miniatures. Such paintings are blown up and reproduced in 
‘Shikargah’ carpets. Personally, | take a very poor view of 
miniatures that are blown up in size: in Kashmir or in Madhubani 
(Bihar, Central India). All the shortcomings of Eastern portraits 
become evident and get amplified in enlargement. 

Kashmir Qum: This kind of carpet has a Persian pedigree. In it 
the design consists of panels that are repeated. 

Turkman Princes Bukhara: \n such carpets the design is based 
on a candle-stand. 

Kashmir Mughal: Here the designs are geometric with a floral 
effect. 

Kashmir Kashan: The Tree of Life is portrayed in this type of 
carpet. Sometimes flowers, animals and birds, too, are shown. 


Purchasing a carpet: These are the things to consider, the questions to ask: 


i) 


Is the carpet made of ‘silk on silk’ (i.e. a silk ‘pile’ or “upper 
surface’ on a silk base)? Or does it have a silk pile on a cotton 
base? Or a mixture of silk and wool on a base of cotton? Or 
wool on a cotton base? The price would vary accordingly. 


The base of woollen carpets is always made of cotton. This is true of 
most silk carpets, too. If the base is made of silk, the ‘fringe’, too, would 
be of silk. Such a carpet would be very expensive. Sometimes, some of the 
important motifs in a woollen carpet might be made of silk. 


i) 


ili) 


iv) 


How many knots are there per inch when you look at the lower 
surface of the carpet? The greater the number of knots, the more 
expensive the carpet will be and the longer it will last. Many 
carpet shops now keep an eyeglass and a ‘footrule’ to let you 
count for yourself. Turn the carpet upside down. Then choose 
the portions where you will count the knots. Scan at least three 
different parts of the carpet, randomly selected, on the lower 
surface (i.e. the ‘reverse’ or the base). The number of knots per 
square inch used in Kashmiri carpets varies between 18x18 and 
22x22. (It could also be a number like 18x20.) 

Does the pattern lack symmetry? Sometimes the design at one 
end of a carpet is bigger or smaller than its opposite number at 
the other end. 

Have one or more Jines in the design been skipped altogether, 
making the pattern look odd? 

The outlines of the motifs on a carpet should be 

‘crisp’. If they are blurred, insist on a huge discount~ 


firm and 
or avoid. 
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vi) 


vil) 


viii) 


x) 


xi) 


xii) 
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The edges/sides of the carpet should be straight and 

parallel to each other. A wavy edge, or the length/ bread 
end being smaller/ larger than at the opposite end, show 
workmanship. 

‘Art’ silk means ‘artificial,’ not ‘artistic,’ silk. The Kashmiris 
call it ‘staple’. It is also known as ‘mercerized cotton’. ‘Art silk’ 
carpets cost around a third of their cheapest pure-silk counterpart 
but more than wool. Please, please satisfy yourself on this count 
A thread randomly selected from such a carpet will burn quickly, 
because it is synthetic. Real silk burns slower. ‘Art silk’ shines 
much like the real thing. One foolproof test for amateurs is the 
weight. ‘Art silk’ carpets weigh one and a half times as much as 
the same size in silk. For example, a 3’ x 5° silk carpet should 
weigh less than 4 kg. The same size in staple will be more than 
6 kg. 

What is a ‘seventy-five percent silk carpet’? The upper surface, 
the pile, of such a carpet might be of pure silk, but the base of 
some other material. So, as a percentage of the total amount of 
yarn used, the silk content might be 75 or 80%. 

What if the number of knots you find on counting is less than 
what the dealer had promised? Count a few more ‘square inches’ 
at different places and take the average of the lot. There will be 
reason to disbelieve the dealer only if the average is less than 
what he had said. 

What are single and double knots? Stroke the pile (upper surface) 
of the carpet with your hand. If it consists of double knots, the 
pile will bend when stroked in one direction but remain straight 
when stroked in the other direction. Single knots are fluffy. They 
behave in the same manner in both directions. You can also 
make out double knots by looking at the ‘base’. 

Are there carpets without knots? Yes, some carpets are tufted 


instead. These are far less durable. And less stiff and less firm 
to touch. 


Perfect} 
th at One 
s shoddy 


Did you choose the carpet showroom/ factory, OF did : 
‘middleman’ take you there? Remember, the middleman oa. 
commission (and not just on carpets and not merely in aa 
this happens in most parts of the world). 


ries 
You can watch a carpet being made. In Srinagar almost all carpet facto 
encourage you to do this, 


A Yr, 
Carpets are made in all six districts of the Valley, namely Srinag?! 
Budgam, Kupwara, Pulwamé, Baramulla and Anafitnag. 
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Carpets are sold in Srinagar at showrooms in and around Residency 
Road, Polo View and the Bund, and also on the Boulevard. They are also 
sold at carpet factories on the outskirts of Srinagar-on the way to the 
Shalimar, and on the way to Hazratbal. 


Chain-stitching 

Such stitching is done not by a needle but by a hook, called an ari (pron. 
g-ree). Hooks are more efficient than needles because they embroider the 
same surface much faster. 

The base used most commonly is pre-shrunk, white, cotton cloth. The 
thread can be of wool, silk or cotton. In the best (and most expensive) pieces 
i) only the finest woollen thread is used, and ii) a very large number of tiny 
stitches are used-the tinier, the neater and the more, even the better. The 
cloth used as the base is not meant to be seen at all and is covered entirely 
by the stitches. A special golden coloured thread is used in this craft. 
Sometimes threads of ‘staple’ are used instead of woollen threads. 

The craft is not very old. It was invented after ‘“gabbas’ were. Therefore, 
at most it must have started in the first half of the 19" century. 

The design: The background is always in one single colour and consists 
of a number of concentric circles, each the size of a coin. The motifs and 
figures of the foreground are more brightly coloured. 

Fabrics that chain stitching is done on include cotton, dosooti, hand- 
woven cloths, silk and wool. 

Uses: Chain-stitched fabrics are used for curtains, cushions, floor- 
coverings, yarments, soft-leather and upholstery. (See also ‘Crewel’ and 
‘Gabbas’ below.) 

Chain stitching is done in the Anafitnag, Baramulla, Kupwara, Pulwama 
and Srinagar districts. 


Copperware 


Items made of copper are mainly for the local market. They are not very 
upmarket either, despite their obvious beauty. As a result, of all Kashmiri 
handicrafts, they are the best value for money. The price is decided by the 
Weight of the metal used and by the amount of ornamentation (naq-ga-shee). 
f Types of utensils made: ‘Samovars’, ingenious vessels in which a low 
ie burns in the lower third and tea smoulders in the upper portion, are 
Popular with tourists as well. So are copper bowls and plates. Other utensils 
es a copper include cooking vessels, cups, ladles, trays and tumblers, 
(S li motifs used are very stylised. They come in both relief and ep 
Se ‘Walnut’ below for ‘intaglio’ and ‘relief.’) ‘Badam’ (almond), the 
inar leaf, flowers, intertwining vines, leaves and ‘the mehrab’ (Islamic 
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arch) are among the most popular motifs. Abstract designs, too, are _ 
The designs are then oxidised to make them stand out against the background 
Products made of copper are beaten, embossed, engraved or just plain, f 

The Kashmiris have mined copper for more than a thousand years — 
Copper mines were a major source of income for the 15" century Emperor 
Budshah. 

The coppersmiths of Kashmir work with brass as well. Many have 
descended from families of silversmiths. Increasingly copper trays are being 
fitted onto wooden bases. 

Copper products are made mainly in Srinagar city. Within the city, the 
following localities are best known for their products: Bohri Kadal, Fateh 
Kadal, Jama Masjid, Nalamar, Rainawari, S.R. Ganj and Zaina Kadal, 

Copperware is also made and sold in Srinagar at Anchar, Bahloochi 
Pora, Batak Pora, Bota Kadal, Gojawar, Kalnath Pora, Onta Bawan, 
Makhdoom Pora, Naoshera, Pazwal Pora, Sikh Bagh, Syed Saheb, Terigari 
Pora and Tuluwari. 


Crewel-work 


Crewel-work is a form of embroidery. The broad principles are the same as 
in chain-stitching (see above). However, here the cloth used as the base is 
seen clearly because its surface is covered with chain-stitched embroidery 
only where there is a motif, not everywhere. The colours are not as bright 
either. The base is normally white or off-white cotton. (Dosooti is normally 
the cloth used. See ‘Gabba’ below for more about this cotton cloth.) The 
woollen thread used in the embroidery employs just two or three colours 
at a time. Only single-ply thread is used. 

Chain-stitching is normally used in wall hangings, bedcovers and rugs! 
‘carpets’. Which means that these products are sold by the piece and have 
definite borders. ‘Crewel-work’, on the other hand, is normally used in 
curtains. It is also used in upholstery, tablecloths, cushion covers, bedcovers 
and a roundish shopping bag unique to Kashmir. ‘Crewel-work’ is rolled 
into bales and sold by the metre. Therefore, there are no borders at the top 
or bottom of the cut-pieces, because they are not individual works of att. 

This is a European, perhaps British, craft brought into Kashmir in the late 
nineteenth or early twentieth century. ‘Crewel’ is the name of the thin worst 
yarn. ‘Crewel-work’ is the name of the embroidery. 

Crewel-work is done and sold at: In Srinagar city: the Bund, Dal v4 
Karan Nagar, Karfali Mohalla, Nawab Bazar, Nawa Kadal, Nayeed i “a 
Nowhatta, Safa Kadal, Tangpora Mohalla, Tarabal and the Third Bride’ 


‘ % a2 ely 
. Crewel embroidery’ is done in all six districts of the Valley, nam 
Anafitnag, Baramulla, Budgam, Kupwara, Pulwama and Srinagar. 


“te 
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the ruins at Uarviai, pear Siieuar. slay: 
iat. Aways 


a \ 


seoidered shawl At some stage 


= byte 


a women 
others, died out \ 
revived some of the Valley’s lost aits, Artisans fev 


14" century. 5 ! 
accompanied led in Kashmir, Bimperor Zain-ul-Abesin (1425- 


70), aka Bud 
Some of them wets 
features in Kashmiri \ 
Most of the motifs used are floral. However, sometimes 
be geometric. They are drawn on cloth with the help of paver « 
craftsman then fleshes out the pencil drawings with coloure ¢ 
by a steel needle. Zari embroidery alone is done by warnen. A.! 
of embroidery are the preserve of men. The Srinagar an¢d Bu 
are the main centres of embroidery. 
The kinds of stitches used in Kashmiri embroidery incluc 
stitch, the chain stitch, the herringbone stitch, the knot stitch 
the slanted stitch and the stem stitch. 


There are two broad categories of embroidery in Kz 


PAY, who came lo Kashiniy from Harn a ites 


ged more cralismen 6 come Gover tf: j 
in embroidery. As a@ result there are fran 


ae 
morordery. 


a)  Jélik-doozi: This is embroidery on large-size< tmp fie Use 
as furnishings (curtains, bedspreads, table cloth amd the t= 
is employed only in four kinds of crafts: i) *crswel embrniaen 


ii) ‘namdas’, iii) ‘gabbas’ and iv) fur-based cr 

This art is also known as ‘wool-work’. The strokes used are t 
thread used is, invariably, wool. The motifs are inspired by how 
especially the distinctive Chinar leaf, fruits, especially the al 


birds and wild animals. Of course, these motifs are stylised and 
realistic, 


naller size. 


b)  Sozan-kdri: This is embroidery done on cloths of a st 
It is used in garments: women’s shirts, stoles and pashmina and 
ruffle/ raffal shawls. It is also used in furnishings. The motifs are 
finer, more delicately wrought and far more difficult to create 
than ordinary embroidery. The thread used, too, is much finer 
and normally silk. As a result each motif takes that much longer 
to create. The stitches used are herringbone and darn. The 
craftsmen are called ‘sozan-kars’. ‘“Sozan-kari’ is of two kinds: 

i) Rafgar ka’am: This is the embroidery done on shawls and 
garments made of ruffle/raffal as well as on pashmina. Men wear 
this kind of embroidery on gowns, coats and mufflers. ae 
use it on western dresses, Indian saris, pherans, handkerchie 
and coats. It is also used on tea cosies, cushion covers, bags 
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and pillowcases. Of course, it is best known as the embroid 
done on shawls. (See also ‘Shawls’ below.) ay 

ii) ‘Zar doozi’: This craft is also called ‘tila kari’ or ‘tig work 
‘Zar’ and ‘tila’ both mean ‘gold’. In this craft, first a pattern : 
traced out on the cloth base (or ‘ground’) in pencil, using a ae 
stencil. The pattern will consist of motifs that can be large or 
small. The size depends on how much gold is intended to be 
woven into the garment. The cloth is then embroidered with two 
kinds of thread. The first kind is made of gold. (Thread made of 
gold is either white or golden.) The second thread-usually silk or 
cotton-is used to bind and fasten the golden thread. 

‘Zar doozi’ is normally done on ‘pherans’ and women’s shawls. 

Do-rukha or ‘two-sided’ embroidery is an art still found in Kashmir and 
Chamba (Himachal). It used to flourish in parts of Jammii (notably Basohli). 
In this the needle so winds its way through the cloth that the same pattern 
is woven on both sides of the cloth, sometimes using different colours on 
each side. (See ‘Shawls’ below.) 

Main areas where embroidery is done: i) Srinagar district: Bashpura, 
Botapura, Ganderbal, Harwan, Naoshera, Soura and Zakura. 

ii) | Budgam district: Budgam proper and Chadoora. 

ii) | Anafitnag district: Craftsmen in certain villages of Anafitnag 
embroider ‘dosooti’, ‘gabbas’, ‘namdas’, ‘pherans’ and shawls 
(pashmina as well as ruffle/ raffal). 

Zari embroidery is done in the Anafitnag, Pulwama and Srinagar districts. 


Fur 


Officially, trade in most varieties of fur, animal skin and horns is banned. 
However, Kashmir has a hoary tradition of fur for every income-group: 
Which means that very inexpensive fur caps and leather gloves have 
traditionally been available in the Kokker Bazar-Lal Chowk area of Srinagar. 
Leopard-and bear-skin occupy the upper rungs of the fur hierarchy. The 
skins of various smaller cats, jackals, rabbits and domesticated animals IK° 
kids (young goats) and sheep are also used. F 

The Kashmiris have been using fur since the beginning of records 
history. Towards the end of the 19" century a new chemical, rexines W 
introduced. It revolutionised the industry, because it gave leather 2 5° 
glossy texture. 

Fur and leather items that Kashmir specialises in include jacket 
coats, gloves, bags, caps, carpet slippers, cummerbunds and belts; ' 
and boots, and cushion covers. These items are often embroidered ” 
‘jalik-doozi’ style. (See ‘Embroidery’ above.) 


Ss and 
shoes 
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Before the bans started coming into place, Kashmir had a substantial 
export trade in fur and leather goods. 


Gabbas 


A ‘gabba’ is a rug which is either made of old, recycled woollen blankets 
or of shreds of pattu Cam tweed). “Gabbas’ are generally called ‘carpets 
for the common man. 

There are four kinds, the first three being specialties of Anafitnag town. 
i) Dal guldér: This is an appliqué style. At the centre is a star, called the’ 
chand (which, incidentally, means ‘the moon’); ii) embroidered ‘gabbas’; 
iii) a combination of appliqué and embroidery; iv) the printed ‘gabbas’ of 
Baramulla. In types ii) and iii), designs are embroidered on the finished 
product. The motifs are drawn from animal and plant life or nature. 

‘A kind of a refined patchwork,’ is how an officer of the British Raj 
described the appliqué variety. The shreds are dyed in various colours, 
mainly in bright primary colours. They are then joined together in a manner 
in which the seams are concealed, sometimes by embroidery. The patterns 
are mostly geometric. 

In the case of ‘gabbas’ made of whole blankets, the blanket is first dyed 
and then embroidered with coloured woollen threads. These threads are of 
double-or triple-‘ply’. This kind of work is known locally as feetay ka kam. 
Such ‘gabbas’ are mainly meant for local customers and normally are custom 
made, 

Chain stitched rugs, too, are a variety of ‘gabba’. (See ‘Chain-stitching’ 
above.) The cloth used in chain stitched ‘gabbas’ is totally different from 
that used in ordinary ‘gabbas’. 

The shape is almost always rectangular. The size rarely exceeds 9° 12°. 

Sometimes ‘gabbas’ are also used as curtains. ; 

The fanciest ‘gabbas’ use broad-cloth and ‘barrack blankets,” instead of 
old blankets as their raw material. At other times the yarn used is staple (see 
‘Carpets’ above), not wool. This makes ‘gabbas’ look like carpets: and at 
a fraction of the cost. 

Normally a cotton lining is sewn onto th : 
this lining is filled with oneal to give the gabba a soft. cushioned = ‘ 

No one knows for certain how gabbas originated. One theory he 
Afghan refugee called Abdul Rehman brought this craft to Kashmit it 
'n a village near Tral, he made a small, embroidered woollen rug to of 
Placed on the saddle of the horse of his host, Kamal Butt. The : ee 
embroidery that he had used was ‘jalik-doozi’ " (Lassume that pigs 
in the 18" century.) 


e reverse of ‘gabbas’. Sometimes 
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According to another version, there lived in Islamabad (Anafitnag) al 
in the 18" century, a poor tailor called Lassa Tota. He could not tae 
new bed-sheet. So he stitched together shreds of cloths of different colour 
to make a sheet. The result was so attractive that other tailors started imitating 
his work. 

In any case, ‘gabbas’ started out as rugs for the poor man. As they grew 
in elegance, even the rich started buying them. Towards the last quarter of 
the 19" century they started being made in Baramulla and, by the 2g 
century, in Srinagar. 

In my family we purchase sheets of ‘dosooti’ cloth that are slightly 
bigger than the ‘gabba’. This is a heavy cotton cloth, of which the yam 
is ‘double twisted’. The Handloom Development Corporation makes it in 
Kashmir. However, it is made in many other parts of India as well. It is sold 
at traditional textile shops everywhere in India. We give the ‘gabba’ and the 
‘dosooti’ to our neighbourhood tailor in Delhi, who sews the ‘dosooti’ 
behind the ‘gabba’. So when we place the ‘gabba’ on the floor (or drape 
it on a wall) it is the ‘dosooti’ that touches the floor or wall. This gives the 
‘gabba’ weight and body and thus prevents the ‘gabba’ from crumbling on 
the floor. It also makes sure that its sides don’t curve upward. The ‘dosooti’ 
lining also makes the ‘gabba’ last longer. 

The art would have died out but for the patronage of Ranbir Singh (1857- 
85). The Maharaja invited to Srinagar the four best ‘gabba makers’ of 
Anaijitnag to make tents (shamianas) and floor coverings for the government. 
The Dogrd rulers were fond of this craft. It is said that once when Ranbir’s 
father, Maharaja Gulab Singh (reign: 1846-57) was travelling through rural 
Kashmir he met an elderly man who offered him milk and fruit juice. The 


Maharaja was given a ‘gabba’ to sit on. He was so impressed by ane 
‘gabba’ that he asked for one. 


Sold at: i) Anafitnag: Various shops in the town. 


ii) Srinagar: The so-called Central Market, the Khadi Bhandars 
and Polo View. 


Anafitnag district: Anafitnag proper, Anchidora, Chatter Gul 
. Mattan, Shangas and Qazigund. 

ii) Baramulla district: Uri. 

iii) Srinagar district: Makharpora and Sazgaripora. 
Jewellery 


Made at:i) 


Kashmiri jewellery has been influenced by a) Central Asia (e.g. the ane 
charm-cases worn on caps) and b) the Empress Noor Jehan, who owes 
with her intricate designs thitherto unknown in Kashmir. The jo in 
Kashmir have, since, internalised the art and their products are distine 
shape, size and boldness of strokes. 
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The ornaments are made of gold, silver, brass, c i 

fine kind of clay. Precious stones used include opals pceedt ie ee ‘ 

: > > stones 

agates and turquoises. ; 
me of the most po ular jewellers in Sri 

Sea Mandir of fae Kadal. There oe He ec acai 

i ; ambert Lane, too. 

Traditional ee ei are grouped around the Third Bridge. They also 
make leaves of si ver and gold, and fine copperware. Other localities in 
Srinagar where good jewellery is made and sold are Khanyar, Mira Masjid 
and Rajouri Kadal. 

Retail OE aes can also be found in Ashraf Mohalla, Batapora, Beeruni 
Andarwari, Kala Doori, Kangri Mohalla, Lakhriporaé, Shamsawari and 
Sheeshgari Mohalla. Some of these outlets also sell, by the kilogram, old 
jewellery that had once been worn by Gujjar and Bakerwal women. 

(See also ‘Copperware’, ‘Silverware’ and ‘Turquoise work’ in this 
chapter.) 

Kangris 

Unlike boats and ceilings, you can take a ‘kangri’ home. However, chances 
are that you might not want to, except perhaps as an inexpensive curio, 
because you would have no use for a ‘kangri’, even if you live in Siberia. 
Only a Kashmiri knows how to handle this body-warmer, which causes 
stomach cancer, burns all over the body and fires in wooden houses. 

A kdfigri is a bowl-shaped clay-pot enclosed in a basket made of willow. 
It has a wide, open mouth at the top. The pot is the size of a football. The 
hard willow basket ensures that the user does not come in touch with the 
red-hot pot. There is a willow handle above to carry the kangri with, and 
a flat bottom for it to rest on. Sometimes there is a little spoon, made of 
silver or wood, and called the Kanij, dangling from the handle. 

Kashmiris place live coals in the clay pot and take the whole thing inside 
their loose ‘pheran’ gown (which is slightly different from the smart, tight 
Variant popular in Central India these days). It keeps the user ward at the 
Peak of winter, but at the aforementioned cost to health. The kafigri 1s the 
Kashmiri equivalent of the hot-water bottle and is similarly takes . bie 

History: The word is possibly derived from i) ‘kant’ (the switch) Ro 
ee ii) the Sanskrit ‘ku’ (small) ‘angdra’ (fire-place), 0 ET ae 
Italy € gall to suggest that around the 17 century some “aly ies 1S 
te bay have brought this contraption from Florence, me ia Teaitts 
inte Nas the ‘scaldino’. (Kashmir had no recorded coda rec enenettte 

at age. Leh, which did, never knew the ‘kangr? - But then 


Worthwhile in India-including the Taj Mahal-is supposed to have coms a 
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Europe, according to such historians. In the case of the kan 
definite references in 12 century A.D. Kashmir? literatu 
contraption.) 
Ritual significance: The kangri is used in Muslim as well Hindy rituals 
Made and sold at: i) In Srinagar: Batmaloo and Habba Kadal; ji) hh 
Baramulla: Sopore; and iii) Kupwara: Lolab. The kangris of Sopore ang 
Lolab are particularly hardy. 


Sri there are 
Te to such 4 


Lacquer woodwork 


Also known as lathe-cum-lacquer work, this is not one of Kashmir’s more 
subtle crafts. Nor is it unique to, or even mainly practised in, Kashmir. 
Articles made of wood are covered with a bright, shiny film of lacquer. The 
colour below this film is a deep, artificial looking brown. Items thus made 
include abacuses, bedsteads, child-walkers, ladles, rice measures, rolling 
pins, spinning wheels, stools and toys. 


In Kashmir the craft is centred around Anajitnag. 


Leather 


Partly because of political correctness and partly because of changing tastes 
this is a dying craft. Till the 1960s and ’70s, the Bund would be overpowered 
by the strong odour of leather jackets, bags, portmanteaux, gloves, caps and 
upholstery. Prices are low by any standards. 

Kashmiri leather’s speciality was that it lasted very long. The 19" century 
British veterinary surgeon, William Moorcroft, was an expert in horses, and 
thus saddles. He wrote, ‘A fabric of much greater importance to Great 
Britain than that of damasked sword-blades, is that of Yirak leather, oF 
leather suited for saddlery.... The leather was strong, solid, heavy and pliable, 
without any disposition to crack. Some of the pieces had been in use eighteen 
or twenty years, and were none the worse for constant wear.’ 

The British attributed this superiority to the method of tanning. The 1890 
Gazetteer says, ‘The skins, after being cleaned, are placed in a vat of clean 
water, with a layer of pounded galls between every two skins; 2 ™” . 
employed to tread them down daily, from morning to night, for twenty” 
days, fresh galls being added every fifth day. They are then hung to dry--"\ 
skin) is then put into water again and trodden, and rubbed until all oe 
disappears, When it is polished by being well rubbed with @ blunt 
instrument.’ 

Products: Gloves, jackets, shoes (leather as well as suede) and suite 

All of them are hand-stitched, often to a design specified by the ee 


Sold in Srinagar at: The Bund, Dal Gate, the Fourth Bridge, 
Residency Road and Zaina Kadal. 


polo View 
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Made in Srinagar at: Ahsan Saheb, Ali Kadal, Amda K adal, Bahlochi 
Dabtal, Dalal Mohalla, Fateh Kadal, Hazratbal, Kachyari Masjid, Kala 
Pora, Kani Mazar, Khajapora, Lal Bazar, Nalabal, Nawab Bazar attr 


Masjid, Rehbab Saheb, Sadarbal, Sehyar, Sikh Bagh, Thag Bab Saheb, and 
Urdu Bazar. 


Mats 
Those who live in houseboats have traditionally both made and used mats. 
These are placed under the bedding and carpets, to provide additional warvith. 
The poor all over Kashmir use these tough mats, known 2s wag 
are made from pits (reed mace), a plant grown in swamps. Some 
making goes on in the Dal Lake itself, in the inner ‘lanes’ 


south of Srinagar, as the best in Kashmir. 


Namdas 


made of pressed felt, and patronised by the middle c 
mostly in the winters because of the warmth they 5 
usually made of a mixture of wool and cotton yam: the 
of wool, the more expensive the ‘namda’. You can ‘22% 
never the wool. Cotton is used mainly to provide Oulk. 
a ‘namda’ its strength and durability. 

The fibre is pressed into shape manually. “Vc 
with cotton or woollen thread, in the ‘chain-stitch’ 
They can be round, oval or rectangular. Sizes vary 2=° 
x 12’. The amount of wool used in a namda can De SuSE SEES 
and eight kilograms. 

This craft is believed to have been developed 
first century A.D. ‘Namdas’ were imported in ! 
till the beginning of the 19" century. Central A 
unadomed. They were imported into Kashmir av: 
doozi’ style. They were then re-exported to the WS. 8° 5 : : 
Was at its peak during the First World War, Aras 2S 9S SE NNAEN 
@ major customer. 

It is estimated that 2,00,000 plain ‘nartalas’ Wee” 


nits “ARS 2 


AN 


mova ChS pot 


aves daw Nesheah 


: " Ske aANaNt pa he 

every year till 1940. Because of this enarmors dormer BNNs i 
craftsmen of Kashmir started making, ‘naridan’ Wally oe es “ 
HOMO, 8 


number of ‘namdas’ made locally was small and ies quay he 
193g, a full-fledged ‘namda’ industry was set ap a Rasen. AS 8 sign 
Y 1941 Kashmir stopped importing ‘manda Alaeihes. Which Wes ~ 
as well, because in 1947 the route fo Yaryand Was s jOsad OFT Decause OF 


t ee 
he changed political situation, 
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In Srinagar they are sold at the so-called Central Market, the V 
Khadi Bhandars, Polo View and Rainawari. 

They are made at: i) In Srinagar district: Aqalmir, Channa Dora Mohalla 
Chhargari Mohalla, Chamadoori, Dekhdarhar, Dhakahbab Saheb, Doompors 
Gojwara, Jamalatta, Kani Mazar, Khanwari, Malpora, Koker Bach, 
Makhdoom Kocha, Mehraj Gunj, Rang Masjid, Sehyar Nawab Bazar 
Sukalipora, Umar Colony, Wantapora and Zahidpora. : 

ii) In Kupwara district: Kupwara town. 


arious 


Paper 


In the chapter on Kashmiri art, I have mentioned Kashmir’s handmade 
paper. | have so much historical material (and not very old stuff either: 
apparently this legendary paper was being made till the early 20" century) 
on Kashmir’s fabled paper that I could devote a full chapter to it. But 
what’s the point? You can’t go out and purchase it because it’s not being 


made any more. It is almost a mission with me to revive this art. Wish me 
luck. 


Papiér Maché 

(pron.: pap-yay ma-shay) As its French name suggests, this craft uses 
mashed paper as its raw material. Delicate designs are then painted on this 
base, which is also lacquered. The craftsmen themselves used to call the 
art the ‘Kdr-e-Qalamdéni’. 

The Process: Paper is soaked in water till it is reduced to a very soft 
pulp. After that it is pounded. A liquid adhesive is added to the mashed 
material. The mixture is smeared over a vasal (mould). When it sets and 
dries it is painted upon and then varnished to add gloss. Periodic varnishing 
over the years adds to the gloss. (The craftsmen’s own varnish is perfectly 
colourless and transparent. It is made by boiling the clearest ‘copal’ [sumdras] 
In pure turpentine.) 

There are three or four different grades of papiér maché. The grading 
depends on how fine the pulp to which the paper had been pounded yd 
This fineness in turn determines how smooth the finished good will be. 
Prices vary widely according to the smoothness of the finish. They alse 
depend on whether pure gold leaf was used in the designs or bronze - 
or mere golden paint was. Real gold lasts much longer and its colour ¢° 
not fade or tarnish. 


The best pieces should be able to hold hot water. : 

In addition, there is-and has been since at least the 19" century-imit 
papiér maché. Cardboard, wood or even leather is painted over in the a 
maché style for those who can not afford the real stuff. If yoU P 


ation 
pier 
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cardboard with the tip of a finger, it will give slightly. Real papiér maché 
won't. (Nor will wood, though.) 

Most designs are brightly coloured. Intricate branches with ornamental 
leaves are a favoured theme. Human and animal figures, too, come up now 
and then. 

History: Like many other crafts, this was brought to Kashmir by the 
great Sultan Zain-ul-Abedin. Experts were invited from Samarqand 
(Uzbekistan) and, for some historical reason, this art became the monopoly 
of the Shias (Shiites) of Kashmir. Syed Turab, who lived in the 19" 
century, was the most celebrated practitioner of this craft in recent centuries. 
Its local name is kdr-e-qalamdani (the art of the pen-case), perhaps because 
historically pen-cases were the most popular papiér maché product. It is 
also known as kdr-e-munagqqash (painted work). 

Lhasa was traditionally a major market for Kashmiri papiér maché. So 
was Paris. 

According to the Dastkari Hat Samiti, ‘Mughal kings often commissioned 
entire communities of craftsmen to make gifts as well as decorative panels 
and other items for palaces.’ The barddaris (pavilions) of the Mughal gardens 
at Nishat and Shalimar have panels made of papiér mache. Most of them 
date to the 17" century and have, therefore, faded considerably. 

Uses: Almost anything can be made of mashed paper. Table lamps, tables, 
picture frames, folding screens (which serve as room-dividers), vases, trays, 
just anything. In the early twentieth century some imaginative shawl- 
manufacturers got cartons made of papiér maché to send their shawls to 
Paris in. (There the empty cartons were resold separately.) 

Items made of papiér maché and sold in shops include bangles, bowls, 
boxes, cabinets, Christmas-tree ornaments, cups, dressing table sets (to keep 
toiletries and jewellery in), mirror-holders, panels, photo frames, screens, 
table-and pedestal-lamps, vases, wall-plaques and writing sets (pen-case, 
paper-knife, writing pad and stationery holder). 

Sold in Srinagar at Alam Giri Bazar, Amira Kadal, the Bund, the so-called 
Central Market, Dal Gate, Hari Parbat, Hassanabad, Hawal, Nagin, Nowpura, 
Polo View, Rainawari, Residency Road and Zadi Bal. 

Made in Srinagar at Adalat Masjid, Akilmir, Alamgiri, Amda See 4 
Mohalla, Aram Pora, Arwat, Babapora, Bagwan Pora, Baharbar, ei Hasi 
Budoo Bagh Chinkral Mala, Cyana Mohalla, Donipora, se ane a 
Bhat, Kachi Mohalla, Kaka Mohalla, Kamgarpora, Khajan POO, cM Eval 
Lal Bazar, Langipora, Madeen Sahib, Mandibal, Mughal Mo en i 
Pora, Pokherbal, Shamsawari, Sheshgari Mohalla, Shri Bhat, 9! BM, 
Syed Afzal, Syedpora, Vichar Nag, Zadibal and Zari Mala. 
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Made in Barémulla at Delina and Wagoora. 
Made in Pulwémd at Gangoo and Suttsoo. 


Pashmina 
(See ‘Shawls’ below.) 


Perfumes 


Kashmiri perfumes have been an obsession of mine since the early 1990s, 
when I discovered that Srinagar and Jamma had fairly nice traditions of 
making traditional attar perfumes. (Attar is a Greco-Turkish system, blended 
with India’s own.) It’s a dying art because modern young ladies in India 
prefer subtler, factory-made, Western or Western-style perfumes. Jammi 
has just two varieties of attar, jasmine and rose. Kashmir has at least a 
dozen. 


It is difficult to obtain traditional Kashmiri perfumes today. Apparently 
this was always so. The 1890 Gazetteer records, ‘The ‘atta’ [attar?] of roses 
made in Kashmir used to be considered superior to any other; it never 
appears, however, to have been an article of commerce.’ It still isn’t. 

In Kashmir, the almost odourless walnut oil (see the chapter on ‘Flora’) 
has traditionally been used as the medium for extracting the perfume of 
jasmine, iris (zambak), narcissus (yimberzal}, daffodil (nargis), chamomile 
<babeena) and the yellow rose (zeba). One weight of these flowers is put 
into a bottle containing three weights of the oil. The bottle is placed in 
sunlight for forty days, by which time the oil acquires the perfume of the 
flower. 

Towards the end of the 20" century this traditional method was gradually 
Phased out in favour of more western-inspired methods. However, Kashmiti 
perfumes are Strictly herbal in origin. 

Since these perfumes are made on a very small scale, you will normally 
be able to purchase only perfumes-of-the-season. The few shopkeepe's 
who sell Kashmir? perfumes rarely have out-of-season perfumes, even though 
these perfumes are very stable and, if stored in sealed bottles, can last fas 
years. If the bottles are left uncorked the perfumes gradually evaporate 
Therefore, they make excellent room-fresheners. 

Some of the better known perfumes 

Firdaus: This is made of the 
blossoms in April and May. 


Saffron! Zafran: This perfume is extracted from saffron (see ‘Flora ). 


Th ; + this case 
. Kot: This perfume, like turpentine, is extracted from a tree: 10 this 
in June, July and August. 


ich 
juices of the yellow Batposh flowet, whi 


~y j 
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Jasmine: This perfume comes in two colours, red and yellow. It is 
extracted from flowers that are yellow, white or blue. 

Bred Mushk: A seed, also called “Bred Mushk’, yields thi 
seed looks like a raw almond. The tree bears a yellow fi 
March-April and, if sufficiently sunny, in February as well. 

Rose: This perfume is extracted from the petals of roses. The roses are 
pink (Kashmiri gulab) or red (Roosi gulab). ‘Gulab’ means ‘rose.’ and 
‘Roosi’ means ‘Russian.’ 

Amber: A tuber that, naturally, grows underground, yields this perfume 
which, too, is somewhat like a resin. 

Ishq pechan: A light blue flower that blossoms in March and yields the 
perfume of the same name. 

Sandalwood: This perfume is extracted from sandalwood (which is 
purchased from the South Indian state of Karnataka). 

Kashmiri perfumes are normally sold as concentrates. They are pure 
extracts. As a result they appear to be more expensive than attars from 
other parts of India and Pakistan, which have been diluted in white oil. Nor 
are colours added to Kashmiri perfumes. 

Kashmir? perfumes have, for that reason, often been used to make bath 
waters fragrant. One drop of a Kashmiri perfume is normally sufficient for 
a tub full of water. 

Sold at Lal Chowk and Amira Kadal. 


Pherans 


Traditionally this has been a loose, rough, plain, tweed cloak for men as 
well as women. It has been transformed by the Delhi market-place into a 
pretty, embroidered, long-shirt for women, which fits snugly atop the gameez 
(long-shirt) worn with the shalwar (loose trousers) and which is now made 
of some fine cloth such as ‘ruffle/ raffal’. The neckline is now invariably 
embroidered and at least a foot long. The cuff and hem, too, are embroidered 
with ari-work. (Ari: see ‘chain-stitching’ above.) The embroidery can be up 
'o an inch thick. The Khanqah-e-Mualla area of Srinagar (near the Shah-e- 
Hamadan shrine) is the best place for such deep embroidery. 

: is believed that the word pheran is a corruption of the Persian peh- 
fe (lit. ‘garment’). This would imply that the Mughals brought this 
tiem to Kashmir. But why would they? They never wore anything like this 

“mselves Answer: The Mughals did this to de-martialise the thitherto 


ce Kashmiris, by making them wear this sloppy dress. So the theory 
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Increasingly, there’s evidence that the ‘Pheran’ has been in 
since much before the Mughals. A 15th century miniature painti 
came upon shows people in ‘pherans’. Besides, the Persian langu 
to Kashmir more than two hundred years before the Mughals, 


Kashmi; 
Ng that | 
Re Came 


Pottery 
The glazed ‘Dal Gate pottery,’ brown, white or green, is made in the 
neighbouring Rainawari area. Glass powder is used for the glazing, 
‘Martabans’ are the most popular products made thus. These are large vessels 
in which pickles are preserved, sometimes for as long as a year or even two, 
Curds are set in smaller brown pots made of the same material. Dinner Sets, 
tea sets and vases are some the other items made of glazed pottery. 

Less fancy, unglazed pottery is used in the rituals of the Kashmiri 
Pandits, especially during Shiva Ratri. The Kashmiri equivalent of the ‘hot- 
water bottle’ is the kangri (see above). The pot inside the kangri, as well 
as the tobacco-receptacle of the hookah, are the other commonly used 
items of pottery. 

Glazed as well as ordinary pottery is sold in Srinagar at Dal Gate, Habba 
Kadal, Ishber, Kral Khud and Rainawari. 

The pottery of Tsrar (Chrar)-e-Sharief is known for its colours, normally 
blue and red. Sometimes flowers, green or white, are drawn on the pots. 


Shahtoosh 

(Also known as ‘toosh’. See ‘Shawls’ below.) 
Shawls 

(See the chapter on ‘Kashmiri Shawls.’) 
Sherbets 


‘Sherbets’ are a by-product of the Unani (yu-nd-ni) method of a 
medicines. Though Unani literally means ‘Greek,’ this is the system : 
medicine found in all Muslim lands, including mainland India. Howeve's 
in the rest of South Asia, colas are edging ‘sherbets’ out of Kashmir as we 
Though this art has survived into the 21° century, it might not Jast into 
second half of the century. 


Kashmiri ‘sherbets’ are made mainly in the Fateh Kadal area of et 
The houses and shops on the road outside the Khangah-e-Mu’a ue bets 
hub of this craft. Mostly people of the Kosgar caste make Kashmiri aml have 
The Kosgars have now started joining the professions. Some eae 


A ; mak! 
become medical doctors. There are, thus, very few left behind to 
‘sherbets’. 
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The method: The ingredients used are chiefly flowers and herbs. These 
are put into a large cauldron (deigh) on a base of water or some other 
liquid. The cauldron is then heated, preferably on a log-fire. A sarposh-like 
lid is placed atop the cauldron. These are thick and heavy lids made of 
metal, often with fine patterns etched on them. They are not flat. Instead 
they rise towards the centre, and right in the middle there is a small seak, 
They, thus, look somewhat like the domes of Islamic mosques. 


During the making of ‘sherbets’ these lids (sarposhes) are placed upside- 
down atop thé cauldron, the peak pointing downwards. After a while, steam 
begins to rise from below. It collects on the convex surface of the sarposh 
and condenses there as a liquid. [Because the convex lid has been placed 
upside-down, it is concave now.] This liquid slides down towards the peak, 
from which it starts dripping down. There’s a receptacle below the ‘peak’ 
which receives the thick, concentrated sherbet. 

The ‘sherbet’ is then stored in large glass pitchers. 

Custom-made: The best ‘sherbets’ are made to order, with ingredients 
used in the precise ratio desired by the customer. For some reason sherbet 
makers do not stock glass-bottles to sell their product in. So, take empty 
bottles along. Or you will wind up paying a small fortune for the bottle. 


Silk 

Karnataka and Bengal and Benares have always produced more silk than 
Kashmir. Raw silk loses some of its weight during boiling: Kashmiri silk 
loses the most in the world (25 to 30%). (In Japan, and in other parts of 
India, the loss is around 20 to 22%.) A study conducted by the State 
government around 1983 indicated that this meant that the silk industry of 
Jamma and Kashmir was less efficient and more wasteful than elsewhere. 
However, going through 19" century records I noticed that this has always 
been so and might even be a characteristic of Kashmiri silk. 

The silkworm of Kashmir is smaller than elsewhere and feeds only on 
mulberry leaves (vs. four kinds of leaves elsewhere). Mughal historians 
noticed that ‘the mulberry (was) little eaten. Its leaves (were) reserved for 
the silkworm’. Later administrations, like the Dogrés, preserved the mulberry 
tree by law. . 

History: While silk might have been made in Kashmir as early as in 2,000 


B.C., that’s only a guess. The earliest references to trade in Kashmiri-silk 


date to around the 14" century A.D. It would be taken to Bukhara in gone 
Asia and thereafter sold in places as far apart aS Damascus and ore 
Mughal emperor Jehangir as well as his father’s historian, meee 
mention that silkworms’ eggs were imported from Gilgit and Tibet. 
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A recurrent theme throughout history has been that the quantity of sip 
produced in Kashmir was ‘insufficient for domestic purposes’. (Thi 
reference is from Moorcroft, 1824, during the Sikhs’ rule.) : 


Around 1855, there was an epidemic among the silkworms of Europe 
So, Italian experts came over to Kashmir and took back 25,000 ounces of 
seed. Maharaja Gulab Singh had by then made his Chief Physician, Hakim 
Azim, responsible for all silk-related matters. His son, Hakim Abdur Rahim 
along with a Punjabi partner, carried the tradition forward, using a fey 
kilograms of seed smuggled into Kashmir from Kabul, concealed in walnut 
shells. 

During Maharaja Ranbir Singh’s reign, silkworm seeds were imported 
from China and distributed among rural people. To add to the cosmopolitan 
pedigree of Kashmiri silk, expertise was brought in from Murshidabad 
(Bengal), around 1870. Under Bengali supervision one silk factory each was 
set up in Anajfitnag town and Srinagar (at Haft Chinar). Both were called 
the Murshidabad factories. Later a silk factory was established at 
Raghunathpor, near Naseem Bagh (Srinagar), which was called the 
Berhampore Factory! The Bengali connection was thus augmented. (See 
also ‘Afghan Military Camp’ in the chapter on Srinagar City.) 

In 1895, Sir Walter Lawrence wrote that Kashmiri houses were ‘suited 
to the requirements of silk rearing’ because they were ‘well ventilated and 
the Kashmiri knew how to regulate the temperature.’ GMD Sufi adds, “The 


mulberry seed (in Kashmir) is purer and better strained than the foreign 
seed.’ 


The Dogra Maharajas’ contribution to the silk industry of Kashmir was 
enormous. However, it is difficult to agree with the Dastkari Hat Samiti that 
‘Silk-weaving was introduced to Kashmir by Maharaja Pratap Singh’ (reign: 
1885-1925). For one, his own ancestors had done a splendid job in this 
respect. 

Kinds of silk products made in Kashmir: Charmose satin, chiffon, chino 
crepe, habutti silk, satin and tabby. Scarves, saris and silk cloth are amone 
the products made. The saris are mostly printed outside the state. 


Purchase: It is always safer to purchase silk from the Government - 
Factories at Raj Bagh and Ram Bagh. You know what you are getting: BY 
the private shop at Raj Bagh, next to the factory, is cheaper, and shops v1 
Residency Road cheaper still. Please go to these private shops only if y° 


are certain that you can tell the difference between real and artificial S 


or if the shop has a good reputation. I can’t. So I got conned by 4 pare 
shop once. 
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Silverware 


«sher-e-Kashmir’ Sheikh Abdullah used to present ornamental Chinar leaves 
made of silver, to special friends. Gen. KV Krishna Rao, Governor of the 
state in the 1990s, revived this tradition. You get these leaves only on order 
(takes 10-12 days) and you pay only for the silver. The craftsmanship 
normally comes free. (The silver can not, by definition, be pure. It has to 
be alloyed with a bit of some other metal to make it possible to work on.) 

Lotus leaves are the other indigenous product made of silver. However, 
much of Kashmir’s silver-work follows the traditions of the rest of North 
India and of the Raj. Other items made of silver include bowls, boxes, 
cigarette cases, cups, dinner sets, goblets, plates, tea-and coffee-pots, trays, 
trinket-boxes, tumblers and vases. All these are made by hand. 

Silversmiths are to be found in most major towns of Kashmir. They are 
concentrated in Srinagar city, though. There are good silversmiths in Lambert 
Lane (off the Residency Road) and next to the Hanuman Mandir in the 
Amira Kadal area. Most of them double as jewellers. Silverware is also 
made and sold in Srinagar at Kalashpor, Rajouri Kadal, Zaina Kadal and 
Zarab Khana. 


Turquoise-work 


This kind of jewellery is, essentially, ‘mosaic in brass’. Tiny pieces of 
turquoise are dyed and then set in brass. This method is used to make 
ashtrays, boxes, brooches, ear-studs, jewellery, necklaces and vases. This 
craft came to Kashmir around the late 19"" century. 


Walnut 


(Please also see the section on ‘Walnuts’ in the chapter on ‘Flora’. In that 
section we deal with the fruit, its oil, walnut dyes and the tree. Below we 
are concerned with handicrafts made of walnut wood.) 

Walnut is the preferred wood for furniture, cabinets and, indeed, the 
construction of houseboats, because of the glow that comes from within the 


Wood, because of its grain and because of its colour. 


The grain is most pronounced-and the colour the darkest, almost black- 
e are the branches-light, 


In the root of t ; e other extrem 
almost ioe rahe eee ae almost no grain. The trunk comes in 
between on both counts. Because of this the wood of the root is the highest- 
Priced, that of the branches the cheapest and the trunk in between. 

The colour of wood can vary hugely between one part of the same tree 


and another. So, the lighter part is dyed to look exactly like the pa 
Owever, many people like the natural variation in shades. me 
Craftsmen often don’t dye smaller handicrafts like trays and bow 


walnut wood. 
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Seasoning: Unseasoned walnut wood can warp. Wood that has been | 
to ‘season’ for two years after the tree had been cut, is the best. That 
all the moisture embedded in the wood evaporates and the wood does i 
its shrinking before it is converted into furniture. The best wood has the 
best grain: so the densely packed rings of the tree need to be shown off 
in the final product. Purchasing a felled walnut tree and leaving it to seaso 
for two years naturally increases the final price by that much. 

Knots are not a defect. However, many customers don’t like them, So 
the manufacturer tries to hide them artfully during the sawing. 

The patterns carved on the wood can be in relief (figures rising above 
the main surface) or intaglio (carvings below the surface). The deeper the 
carving, the more expensive will the product be. In ‘semi-carving’ the grain 
of the wood is what stands out rather than the carving, which will be just 
a thin strip along the edges (with, normally, a motif in the centre). 

There is also an inferior type of walnut tree called the zangu/, which does 
not bear fruit. Its wood isn’t as strong, either, and has no grain. Sometimes 
in a piece of furniture all the visible parts are made of normal walnut wood, 
but parts which are not seen from the outside are of zangul. This lowers the 
price. 

The furniture that you buy should be of wood which is at least one inch 
thick. Less than that will be cheaper but will also last much less. 

Maintenance: Wax polish is the best. Varnish isn’t, because it hides the 
grain and changes the colour. 

Other products: Boxes, bedsteads, bowls, cabinets, cupboards, furniture, 
panels and screens. This author’s invention-and a very elegant one, if! may 
say so myself-is a cabinet that stores 1200 CDs but can be broken down 
into four modules of 300 CDs each. 

Made and/ or sold in Srinagar city at the Bund, Dal Gate, Hari Parbal, 
Hassanabad, Hawal, Kawdara, Nageen, Nalamar Road, Nowhatta, Polo Views 
Rainawari and Safa Kadal. 

Made at: i) In Srinagar: Akal Mir, Amda Kadal, Bag-e-Goji Lankt® 
Bagwan Pora, Bota Kadal, Budshah Mohalla, Channa Mohalla, Dal 
Dekhdar Har, Fateh Kadal, Hamambal, Hathi Khan, Kachri Mohalla, La 
Sathoo, Kalamdan Pora, Kani Dewar, Kani Mazar, Khajpora, Khudpor 
Bazar, Madeen Saheb, Mandibal, Mir Masjid, Narwara, Patlipora (Paye 4 
Shah Mohalla, Shati Bagh, Shri Bhat, Syed Hamid Pora and Urdu Ba" 

ii) In Budgam: Shankarpora. 

iii) In Kupwéara: Tangdar, Trehgam. 


meal 
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Wickerwork or willow basketry 


| had been looking at those inexpensive baskets all my life, displayed at 
shops in the Dal Gate and Hazratbal areas of Srinagar, never giving them 
much thought, because basket-work has traditionally been considered low- 
art. In the late 1990s, however, | started getting calls from friends in 
Chandigarh and Bombay to get them clothes-bins and ‘boxes for magazines 
and books’ made of the same willow-rushes. Suddenly, imaginative new 
uses were being found in the luxury market for Kashmiri basket-work. If 
you plan to take them to the hot plains, please purchase them unvarnished 
and keep sprinkling them with water periodically, to make them last longer. 

Going through the taxes levied by Kashmir’s own Sultans (1320-1586), 
I noticed that basket-work was one of the items to be taxed. That tells us 
how old the craft is. 

In the early 20" century an experiment was conducted to grow British 
(weeping) willows in Kashmir. It worked. In fact, because of the fertility 
of Kashmir’s soil, the twigs produced were longer than in even England 
itself. 

Products: Baskets, clothes-bins, containers for bottles (so they don’t 
break in transit; and to make it easier to hold very hot bottles), lamp shades, 
picnic hampers, shoe-racks, sofa sets and tables. The medium is so flexible 
that almost any kind of container can be made of wickerwork. 

Made at: i) In Srinagar city: Anchar, Hazratbal and Soura; i) In Srinagar 
district: Ganderbal, Haren and Shalabag,; iii) In Anafitnag: Doru and Qaimoh; 
iv) In Budgdm: Tsrar-e-Sharief. 


Woollen articles 


Blankets and other woollen articles are made in Bandipore, Budgam, Beerwah, 
Chadoora, Guréz, Hafidwara, Inder Gadodar, the Lolab valley, Magam, 
Nadihal, Pulwama, Shopian, Sopore, Tarzoo, Tilail and Trél. 


Crafts that you can’t take home 


The Khatam-band ceiling 


Lf find the ceiling of the room in your’ 
€ of polished wood, with pretty, geometric 
of the ceiling would be flat, tke pt everywhere. BQyeNst> Meee 
Of the design, after every two or three inches in every direction there Be d 
a taised surfaces, made of thin strips of wood, no longer than two or : a 
inches each. The patterns could be squares, rectangles, 0° ae ae ee, 
or any design that could possibly be made with little strips of wood. pica 
Strip is about 34” wide, about an inch thick and as mentioned, two or thr 


r houseboat or upmarket hotel 
patterns on it. The ‘base 
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inches long. The flat surface above (yes, above) these strips is not 
flat board, either. It is made of hundreds of flat little pieces of wog 
squares, rectangles of whatever the pattern demands. Typically, 
pieces are around 3” x 3”, and as thick as a scale/ foot-rule, 


‘Khatam-band’ ceilings, thus, are made of a very large number of ith 
pieces of wood. The flat pieces alternate with the strips. They are fiteq 
together—without a single nail-as in a jigsaw puzzle.. These Ceilings cost g 
fortune, but entirely because of the labour involved in fitting thin, flat pieces 
into grooves inside the thicker strips. (Each thin-flat piece has to fit into 
grooves in the four to six thick strips that surround it.) The wood is free, 
because it consists entirely of the waste wood generated while making 
windows, doors, wall panels and floors for that house. 


Mirza Haidar Dughlat brought this art, called the ‘khatam-bana’, from 
Central Asia to Kashmir in the 16" century. The wood used is a mixture 
of dark walnut and lighter coloured pine. The better known (Muslim) shrines 
of Srinagar and all the Dogra palaces of Kashmir have excellent ‘khatam- 
band’ ceilings. The palace at Chenaini (Udhampur, Jamm@) has a decaying 
‘khatam-bana’ ceiling. 

There are several dozen different ‘khatam-band’ patterns. However, many 
of the classical designs are no longer being executed. The Chhattabal area 
of Srinagar is a good place to find experts in this craft. 

Pinjra-kari 

(Also known as ‘zdli-pinjra’ and ‘achhi-dar’.) 

‘Pinjra’ means ‘cage.’ ‘Kari’ is a suffix that means ‘-work.’ Thus, together 
the two mean ‘cage-work.’ ‘Zali? seems to be the Kashmir? equivalent a 
the Urdu ‘jali,’ which means net, ‘wire-net’, ‘wire-mesh’ or ‘grate’. 

Pinjra-kéri, thus, is a kind of openwork or latticework. It is done om 
fences, doors, railings, ventilators, room-partitions, screens and windows. 

Why it evolved: The theory is that this form of openwork ean 

- because of the purdah (veil) system of Islam. The sexes had to be ses 
And yet there were occasions when the women of the zenana needed '° - 
what was going on in the men’s section. For example, royal women Ler 
to see the proceedings of the court. On festive occasions middle? 
women wanted to see the singing and dancing in the men’s ae 
screen that had little gaps, or interstices, between the artwork al 
would separate the two sexes. Women ansiidase through it without th 
being seen. At Islamic shrines such ceiling-to-floor screens still ; 
the graves of saints inside. Women are not allowed inside, 80 they ihe 
in through the interstices of the latticework. When you drive 

airport towards the city, then roughly 1.5 km. later, where the slo 
to an end, on the left you will see one such shrine. 


One lon 
d, cut int 
these flat 


pe com 
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Glass has been known to Islamic lands almost since the advert 
In Kashmir, too, there are references to glass in ancient literatu . " 
century Zaina Dab (see below) used glass panes as well 2s rnirraz 
architecture. And yet one of the major uses of latticework was 2s 4 
for panes in windows. It filtered the rays of the sun: though in Kas 


only time when sun rays are unwelcome is July. 


The craft came to Kashmir along with Central Asian Is! 
Muslim craftsmen brought the art over. However, the Ka 
Srinagar, Anafitnag and Bijbehara were among its biggest 

In romantic poetry: There is a whole body of Urdu po the rest 
of South Asia about spying the ladylove through the inte 
(screen). In Kashmir, too, there are verses in which th 


to show her face through a zdli pinjra screen. 


History: The existence of pinjra work on stone at Sti 
Madni Saheb mosque indicates that this craft was know: 
Abedin’s time. The Sultan’s celebrated 12-storey 02 
was, however, the first building in Kashmir to use » 
fashion. Thus, at least by the Sultan’s time wood was © i 
craft. (See the chapter ‘A History of Kashmir’ for moz 

Wood is a very Kashmiri material. The Mughals a! 
stone in Kashmir. And yet ‘pinjra-kdri’ started out duz 
own Sultans, with local stone-workers carving flowers. 
stone. Standards were not as good as in other Istimic 
its peak in Kashmir during the Mughal period. and on weed. men Sam. 


Zoona dab balconies 


One of the most exciting forms of Kashmiri architecce : 
the same as ‘dub’) balcony. These are wooden dalooiess OSS s pur aoe 
outer wall, like cantilevers. Each balcony is big e2evs™ saploainsh 
People, who sit on cushions, with their backs agalBN FY AROAMS Met 
wooden walls. There is plenty of space for saveral GSMS AOR 
(The fourth side opens into the living room.) - 

Normally there are no brackets under the SNS SY apareognonnion 
which are suspended in mid-air, oflen above Raed eA DEAD HSS 
admired the architect’s confidence that hia haloes WS A 
into the river under the weight of the people sve we RSS 

‘Zoon’ is the Kashmiri word for “mann Ae my BARRY 
from which the moon can be seen, The witht wee NENTS wore 
Normally have ‘pinjra-kdri’ \atlives Walvad 34 ph PATES. anagem 
Would enter the living room through (he ayers anveen Bre Faaty Pater 


; De (ANE Tato 
in Wood. Sometimes glass panes of different vat Ut ft 


‘sr = 
ayn Auk 


mhoin 


- anita wie Bal 


vie Wate 
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the lattice. In such cases the moonbeams entering the room would be mult 
coloured. . 

Some balconies of this kind have survived the arson of the 1990s and 
are to be found along the Jehlum riverfront in Srinagar. The riverfront oe 
the Khanqah-e-Mu’alla (Shah-e-Hamadan) and its opposite bank (the Pattie 
Masjid side) is one such stretch. 

Palanquins: Brides are no longer carried in ‘palanquins’. They were till 
the first half of the 20" century. The sides of these ‘palanquins’ were made 
of ‘pinjra-kari’ latticework. If pieces of coloured glass were fitted in the 
interstices of a ‘palanguin’, it would be called an ‘Aand Zanpédnd’ (‘the 
palanquin with mirrors’, even though it was glass and not mirrors that had 
been affixed). 

Where to find pinjra-kari work: i) Monuments and shrines: One of the 
finest examples of ‘pinjra-kdri’ on stone is in the shrine of Thag (pron. like 
the central Indian thug) Baba Saheb in Srinagar. Limestone has been used 
on the windows and recesses of this shrine. Lattices have been created 
there using the grape-vine pattern. The shrine of Akbar Deen Saheb at 
Dadasar, near Tral, is a first rate example of ‘pinjra-kdri’ in wood. (See 
‘Pulwama’ district.) The Khangah-e-Faiz Panah shrine of Shah-e-Hamadan 
at Tral used to be almost as good, but it got burnt in the 1990s. The shrine 
of Batamaloo Saheb in Srinagar has some of the designs used at Dadasar. 

The mausoleums of several Kashmiri saints have ‘lids’ made of fine 
pinjra-kari latticework. Examples are the shrine of Rah Bab Saheb in Srinagar, 
where the sun and the stars are included in the pattern. The shrine of Baba 
Naseeb Saheb is another example. Tsrar (Chrar)-e-Sharief used to be 4 
third, till a Pakistani mercenary set it on fire in 1995. 

ii) Private houses: Basheer Akhtar, writing in 1987, observed that ‘Houses 
with ‘zoona dabs’ were all the rage in [Srinagar] in the olden days. These 
days the few remaining examples of such houses are only to be found 1 
such parts of Maisuma and Tashwan about which it is said that in nee 
areas Hafizas [female nautch girls] would once enliven gatherings with thet 
song and dance. Pandit Billa Kak Dhar’s house in Safa Kadal used 0% . 
excellent example of ‘pinjra-kdri’. However, times have changed and . cs 
latticework has been removed from the windows. Similarly, glass gt 


have replaced ‘pinjra-kdri’ latticework in all the windows © 
Makhdoom Saheb shrine.’ 


“a8 ome 
iii) Houseboats: Today this art is kept alive mainly in houseboats: * 


of which have railings in the ‘pinjra-kdri’ style. 
Other uses: Apart from screens and railings, ‘pinjra-kari’ 
ventilators, ornamental room-partitions, windows and doors. 


is used 
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Houseboats and shikaras 


A 19" century Englishman called Kennard is said to have built the first 
houseboat in Kashmir. Entirely possible. However, all that he did was to 
build a houseboat in the European tradition. Kashmir’s own houseboats 
(doongas) have almost always existed. One of the earliest references to them 
(and a disparaging one at that) is in the 16" century Ain-e-Akbari. 

Kennard’s houseboat caught on. All modern Kashmiri houseboats resemble 
their twins on the Seine in Paris-in concept, though not detail. Today there 
are more than 1,200 legal (and 700 illegal) ‘modern’ (i.e. not including 
traditional residential doongas) houseboats on the Dal Lake alone. 

These are between 24 and 38 metres long, and 3 to 6 metres wide. Most 
of them are moored, almost permanently, to one of the shores of a lake (Dal 
or Nageen) or river (Jehlum or the tiny Tsont-e-Kol). If not a shore, then 
they’d be moored to an island. That’s because they need permanent electricity 
lines and water connections. Some of them are connected to sewer lines, 
too. 

Normally these boats are shifted only when they need repairs-or when 
they find a more profitable site. Otherwise they remain moored at that site, 
almost forever. Sometimes wealthy tourists want to travel on a lake or river 
in a houseboat. In that case tug-boats pull the houseboat to the destination. 

A houseboat is a full-fledged house, with two to four bedrooms, bathrooms, 
kitchen, drawing and dining rooms, a little ‘verandah’ and a large deck 
above. It is made entirely of wood-walnut, normally-and is a boat that floats 
on a river or lake. All houseboats have flat bottoms. Except that the rooms 
and bathrooms are smaller, you can expect the same kind of facilities as in 
a hotel in that price range: televisions and refrigerators in the living room, 
attached bathrooms, running warm water, often a bathtub, western style 
toilets, clean linen and a shelf of books. 

Typically, a shikara (boat) will ferry you 
houseboat. (This is not necessary if the bo 
simply walk down from the Bund [embankment : 
the houseboat will be connected to firm land by a short plank. (The caren 
tide to the nearest shore is normally free, if you've already checked into @ 
houseboat or have a reservation. Obviously, it is free only on designated 
shikaras.) ; 

You'll step onto a small ‘verandah’. The first room that you pe sds 
Will be a living room, normally with a khatam-band ceiling and be oe e 
of walnut. The carvings on these walls are generally a bit too rich rd 
Standards, including Kashmir’s own. Coyingly rich. The next roo! oie 
's the dining room. Then comes a corridor, which leads to two or three 
(rarely four) bedrooms. It’s uneconomical to have just one bedroom. 


from the road/ Boulevard to the 
at is on the Jehlum. You can 
] to the boat.) Either way, 
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Bathrooms normally have western style toilets and can be 
Almost all houseboats have a deck upstairs (often with gard 
where one can soak in the sun. 

You can book the entire houseboat, or merely the rooms that YOu neeq 
(Downmarket houseboats, popular only with young, foreign tourists, even 
let you hire just one bed in a dormitory.) Room charges normally include 
food. In case you don’t want other people to stay in your houseboat, You can 
book the remaining rooms for half the advertised rent. Since tourists mostly 
come in the months when heating is not needed, heating is not included in 
the rent. 

Sociologically, for some reason international tourists (who comprise just 
9% of the total) prefer houseboats. This gets reflected in the choice of 
crockery, cutlery, furnishings, ‘library’ (one bookshelf, normally) and even 
cuisine. Tourists from the rest of India stay in hotels as well. Foreigners who 
choose to stay in one of the three luxury hotels in town often want a few 
nights in a houseboat as well. All luxury hotels arrange this as part of the 
package. 

Tourists who like solitude opt for the Nageen Lake. The Dal Lake, 
however, is where the overwhelming majority of tourists stay, because itis 
better located. 

To see what Kashmir’s own houseboats looked like before Mr. Kennard, 
all you have to do is to go to the Dal Gate and look at the downmarket boats 
parked on the still waters of the northern side (i.e. in the direction of the old 
Golf Course). These, too, have rooms but are not posh and are in the 
ae style, i.e. people sit and sleep on the floor and not on chairs and 

eds. 

These boats existed much before Akbar’s time (he wrested Kashmir 19 
1586). His court historians recorded that he did not like Kashmiri houseboat 
He preferred the two-storeyed version found in Bengal, which had ss 
windows and of which he introduced a thousand into Kashmir. a 
two-storeyed houseboats never caught on in Kashmir, partly because 
boats can’t pass under bridges. F 

All Kashmiri boatmen (except in Hindi-Urdu films) are Muslims, in 
belong to a community called hernz (silent ‘r’) in Kashmiri and ‘hand 


. . 0 
Hindi-Urdu. They all claim to be descendants of Noah. (see ‘The people 
Kashmir’) 


quite Modem 
en Umbrellas) 


Through history the Kashmiris have travelled-and carried grain, 
vegetables-from one end of the Valley to the other in boats. Late? grail 
boats are called the bahach and can carry up to 1,000 ‘maunds’ © aman 
The doonga has a sloping roof and sidewalls made of matting. Th “e catty 
and his family live in the rear, the passenger in the front. “Doonges 
up to 200 ‘maunds’. 
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Shikaras are scaled-down versions of the ‘doonga’, meant entirely for 
ferrying passengers-from one bank of River Jehlum to the other if they are 
local passengers, and on pleasure cruises on lakes if tourists. Cloth awnings 
are used instead of matted roofs in ‘shikaras’, which have low, cushioned 
seats for six to nine passengers. (Around four, in the case of pleasure 
cruises.) 

While researching Kashmiri art, I came upon a 15" century painting of 
what is now known as the Shankaracharya hill. It showed several ‘shikaras’ 
floating on the Dal Lake. So, ‘shikaras’ are at least that old. 


16 


Kashmiri Shawls 
Ne Rie 


History: Kashmir is a cold place. Wool has always been plentiful. So it 
stands to reason that the Kashmiris have been making shawls for as long 
as there have been people in Kashmir. The oldest extant reference to Kashmiri 
shawls is in Buddhist literature which dates to Emperor Ashok’s age (c. 250 
B.C.). The shawl industry of Kashmir, according to one estimate, employed 
more than a lakh (a hundred thousand) workers at the beginning of the 21" 
century. This figure must surely be an exaggeration. 

There are many references to Kashmiri shawls in ancient Hindu and 
Roman texts as well. Apparently, they “were worn by the proudest beauties 
at the court of the Cesars”. (Historian G.M.D. Sufi has put this phrase in 
double-quotes but doesn’t say where he got it from.) 

The craft then went into a decline till the end of the 14'" century A.D. 
It was around A.D. 1378 that Shah-e-Hamadan, the much-loved saint from 
Iran, brought a new variant to Kashmir. The then king of Kashmir, Qutb- 
ud-Din, gave official patronage to the industry. 

In the sixteenth century, Naghz Beigh, a craftsman from Khuqand (Central 
Asia), accompanied the Mughal governor, Mirza Haidar Dughlat, to Kash" 
He brought with him some very refined techniques, mainly how to weav? 
red and green spots in regular rows into the texture of the shawl. 

The Mughals brought workers from Andijan [Turkestan] (see oF. 
above) to Kashmir to upgrade the shawl industry here. They evolved ni) 
Jiugha design. (The jiugha is an almond-shaped jewel worn on the i i 

The Mughal Emperor Akbar (16 century) was a connoisseur of ei : 
He would get four kinds of shawls made: a) Toos Asal. These shawls 
very light, and yet warm and soft. The wool of the toos(h) goat er iat 
used. The natural colour of these shawls is grey; b) Safed alich or “taf” 
Their natural colour is either black or white; c) Zar doozi, Alich, Ba" were 
Chheet, Gulibetun, Keshdeh, Kulya or Purzdar; and d) Jamas: The 
longer shawls. 
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The 16" century Mughal historian, Abul Fazal wrote, ‘In former times 
shawls were often brought from Kashmir. People folded them up in four 
folds, and wore them for a very long time. Nowadays they are generally 
worn without folds, and merely thrown over the shoulder. His Majesty 
[Akbar] has commenced to wear them double, which looks very well. His 
Majesty encourages, in every possible way, the manufacture of shawls in 
Kashmir. In Lahore also there are more than a thousand workshops...’ 

A Kashmiri journalist insists that Kashmiris ran these thousand-odd 
workshops of Lahore. Pakistani scholars Sherry Rehman and Naheed Jafri 
agree. Even Abul Fazal implies this. We thus have a very significant insight 
into how old the Kashmiri diaspora in Lahore is. 

Rehman and Jafri say that the Kashmiri shawl [or ‘shal,’ as they spell 
it] was a symbol of rank in Muslim courts all over the world and that it 
‘{rose] to official recognition from the Mughal empire.’ They attribute the 
excellence of these shawls to Kashmir’s ‘unique access to the most 
unparalleled woolen yarn or raw material in the world through its location 
and trade routes through Kashmir... Although the Kashmiri Shal’s strength 
lies in the many forms and shapes it has assumed over the centuries, the 
peculiar weaving technique that it initially had became famous for the world 
over, the double-interlock twill tapestry method of handloom patterning and 
weaving is virtually extinct.’ 

In 1664, a visibly impressed Francois Bernier wrote, ‘These shawls are 
about a yard and a half long and a yard broad, ornamental at both ends with 
a sort of: embroidery, made in the loom, a foot in width.’ (In the volume 
on ‘Ladakh’ in the chapter on the history of Leh, there are several references 
to how this trade has affected the histories of Kashmir and Leh.) 

George Forester added in 1783, ‘In Kashmir are seen merchants and 
commercial agents of the principal cities of northern India and also ot 
Tartary, Persia and Turkey who, at the same time, advance their fortunes 


and enjoy the fine climate.’ 

The priciest shawls are toos(h), sozni and kdni. Toos(h) shawls; — 
to in the poetry of Habba Khatoon (late 16" century), are made of the woo 
of an animal of the same name and their natural colours are black, white and 
red. 


f Kashmiri weavers settled in Lahore and Amritsar . ae races : 
a iti Ht a bazar for Kash avers I 

Se ee ka nite meet the demand for their 
oe led by the Sikhs. (In the chapter on 
od eta teat : why the British meddled with 
in Kashmir in 1878 and 1879, 
re Kashmiri eraftsmen to 


a big way, because 


Lahore, Amritsar and Ludhiana. 
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It was around then that the industry went into a decline in Kashmir fi 
which it never recovered. There were three main reasons: i) The loss of fe 
French market because of the Franco-Prussian war of 1870; ii) The be 
of the upper end of the north Indian market because the Mahardjas ang 
Nawabs were displaced by the British. Princely Awadh, which Perliaps was 
the biggest single patron, was annexed by the British; and iii) The Industrial 
Revolution, which led to the manufacture of cheaper machine-made Shawls 
(The last two reasons are also responsible for the wiping out of several other 
arts and crafts of India such as Basohli and Kashmiri miniature paintings.) 
However, even in that period of decline, a shawl could cost £300 in Kashmir 
itself, as Andrew Wilson recorded in 1875. (Before that the price of an 
expensive shawl could be over £1,000.) Rehman and Jafri add a fourth 
reason: ‘the rapacity of the tax and duty regime.’ 

One market that has not changed over the last two centuries is that of 
Bengal. Because of their love of shawls, the Bengali elite would purchase 
Kashmiri shawls both from Kashmir and Amritsar, in addition to sometimes 
employing Kashmiri weavers in Bengal itself. As in Awadh, a Kashmiri 
community settled in Bengal, because of the trade in and manufacture of 
shawls. 

The Afghdns: The Afghans were the other rulers who patronised this 
industry. 

The craft attained its present sophistication during the 18" century. Azad 
Khan was one of the Afghan Governors in Kashmir. (His period is variously 
given as 1783-92 and 1775-83.) It is said that during Az4d’s tenure an 
expert shawl maker called Ali Baba saw an animal (perhaps a fowl) walk 
on a white sheet. Ali found the marks of the animal’s claws etched on the 
sheet. The maestro decided to create shawls with similar etchings. He 
replicated the footprints in embroidery. Thus was born. Kashmir’s first 
sozan-kari shawl. (See ‘Embroidery’ above.) This soon becarne the dominant 
style in Kashmir. Shawls of this kind used to be very inexpensive. (All Baba 
used to live in Srinagar’s Sok4li Pora neighbourhood. He was also known 
as Saeed Baba and Ala Baba. Some claim that he invented Amali or amilkar 
shawls.) 

According to another tradition, Nadir Beigh, a master craftsman oe 
Turkestan, came to Kashmir in the sixteenth century. That’s when eae 
Haider Dughlat ruled the Valley. Some say that it was Nadir who broug' 
to Kashmir the art of making shawls with colourful patterns. : 

In 1803, an Armenian trader called Khwaja Yusuf visited Kashmir. phe 
say that it was the Khwaja who introduced in Kashmir the art of sha 
Amali shawls. Others say that Yusuf only brought new designs with him 4 

thus infused new life into an older craft. 
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The manufacture of shawls flourished during the Sikh period (1819- 
1846). Some of the finest shawls were created during the reign of Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh. The Maharaja got a shawl made on which were embroidered 
all the achievements of his era. The shawl cost Rs. 5,000 to make. 

‘Double-sided’ shawls, in which the embroidery on both sides looks the 
same, were first made in 1864, during the reign of the Dogra Maharaja 
Gulab Singh. (See ‘Embroidery’ above.) The first such shawl was created 
jointly by Mustafa Pandit and Aziz Pandit. 

Exports to the West: Around 1796, Abdullah Khan, the Afghan governor 
of Kashmir, gave Syed Yahya, a visitor from Baghdad, an orange-coloured 
shawl as a farewell gift. The Syed gifted that shawl to the Khedive of Egypt. 
The Khedive gave it to Napoleon Bonaparte, who passed it on to Josephine. 
And thus Paris acquired a taste for Kashmiri shawls. Or so the story goes. 

Rival yarns would have it that the light veil on the back of Mona Lisa’s 
head was a Kashmiri ring shawl, and that Europe knew of these shawls as 
early as in 1519 (not counting the ancient Romans, of course). 

‘Cashmere’ (i.e. pashmina) was a household name in Europe by Balzac’s 
time (late 19" century). 

Forty thousand looms sprang up in Kashmir by the early 19'" century to 
meet the requirements of the European market. One to two thousand maunds 
of wool would be imported every year. As much as 80% of Kashmir’s 
shawl exports in the 19" century were to France; 10% to the USA; 5% to 
Italy and the remaining 5% to the rest of Europe. 

French traders picked up two-thirds of these exports in Kashmir itself. 
Kashmiri traders themselves exported the rest to London, where the shawls 
were sold at auctions. Even in London the purchasers were mostly French. 

Moorcroft noted that shawls were exported not only to the rest of India 
but also to Russia and Central Asia. Sir Walter Lawrence gave a more 
Precise estimate of this export trade. He said that between 1862 and 1870, 
the average annual export of shawls was 25 to 28 lakh (rupees or shawls is 
not clear). What is certain is that in the middle of the ig" century shawls 
worth £130,000 used to be exported every year from Kashmir. Of this, 
shawls of a value of around £90,000 were sold to Europe alone, and theses 
within Asia (mostly the rest of India). 

In 1870, Prussia’ Germany started defeati 
a be widespread mourning in Kashmir 
pepe reverse was received. An entire commur 
taders stood to be wiped out. The Dogra Mahar 
shawls worth several lakh rupees to prevent this. 


ng the French in war. There 
every time news of a fresh 
nity of 90,000 weavers and 
aja stepped in and bought 
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In 1873, £2,500 worth of Amritsar’s vastly inferior shawls were sol 
the London sale, whereas ‘nothing whatever... out of the £4,000 ccm at 
Kashmir shawls that were presented were sold’. (The quote is fen of 
1873 British report.) This was attributed by contemporary British vite 1 
Amritsar’s more favourable location. The development greatly alarmeq th 
Maharaja who launched ‘alleviation’ measures, including employing ‘oh 
shawl-weavers in the government-run silk factory and in the Carpet trade 

And then the European market began to vanish. Moorcroft had come © 
Kashmir in 1820-22 and had studied the craft and its processes most 
thoroughly. He passed on the knowledge that he had gathered in Kashmir 
to manufacturers back home in England. Thus were born the ‘Paisley Shawls’ 
of Scotland. They edged Kashmiri shawls out of Europe almost completely, 
High-quality imitations made in France cornered what was left of the market, 
Fashions changed in France and America, to deliver the final blow. 

For over a century after that, Kashmir’s main market was the rest of 
India. Since the 1990s, however, there has been a great pashmina revival in 
New York in particular and the West in general. 

The word ‘shawl’: It is said that the abovementioned Naghz Beigh once 
presented his master, Mirza Haider Dughlat, with a 14-yard long sheet 
made of expensive pashmina. When asked what the raiment was called, 
Naghz replied that it was a ‘shawl’. The name stuck. (‘Shawl’ is the word 
the people of Khuqand use to refer to blankets.) 

Types of Shawls: 

1) Classified According To Materials Used 
Shawls are made of three kinds of material: wool, pashmina and shahtoosh. 
i) Woollen shawls: The simplest kind of fabric woven in Kashmir 
from pure wool is called ‘ruffle/ raffal’ or ‘raffel’. (Sometimes 
cotton and/ or synthetic yarn is added to the wool.) This base § 
then embroidered upon. 
The principal types of embroidery are: 
a) — Sozni or ‘tamboured work’: This is embroidery done 1" 
along the edges of the shawl. The colours used are few, 
idery does 1° 
more than three, and sober. If done well, the embroidery st 
result in a sketchy ‘negative’ on the reverse. Instead, ! ‘ 
sozni-work consists of motifs on both sides. The dcr he 
either abstract or representations of flowers and leaves. ne ed. 
outline of the motifs is embroidered. ‘Stem-stitchiné - 
(See also ‘Embroidery’ above-‘do rukha’.) pove) 
b) Ari or hook embroidery: As in chain-stitching (ser oe and 
concentric circles are embroidered and atop them ow 
leaves. 
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c) The so-called papier maché style: Motifs-flowers and petals once 
again-are as bright as in papiér maché and are woven into broad 
panels along the breadth of the shawl, on either side. Sometimes 
the entire shawl is embroidered upon. A black outline is drawn 
around each motif. ‘Satin-stitching’ is used. 


d) = Zari: Gold, silver or other metal thread is used in this kind of 
embroidery. Zari shawls are expensive and worn on formal 
occasions such as weddings. (See ‘zar doozi’ in the section on 
‘Embroidery’ above.) 

e)  chikin-doozi 

f)  jalik-doozi (see ‘Embroidery’.) 

Amali work is discussed later in this section. 


European shawls were made on jacquards and drawlooms. Europeans 
were also fond of printed shawls. 
Staple (ari-work) embroidery is done in Srinagar district. 

ii) | Pashmina Shawls: Pashmina is a soft yarn made of the hair of 
the Himalayan ibex (Capra sibirica), a goat which lives in Ladakh, 
around 4,500m./ 14,000’ above the sea. The nomadic herdsmen 
of the Chang Thang plateau (Ladakh) rear this goat. Every summer 
the herdsmen shear the thick growth on the goat's underbelly 
and sell it at a decent price. Some species of wild goat also yield 
wool that is almost as soft and fine. There are 19" century accounts 
that such goats—and undomesticated ibexes-were, sometimes 
trapped with snares or hunted for their wool. Howevel, that is “ 
thing of the past. Much of the pashmina used in the 20 and 21 
centuries has come from goats domesticated by individuals and 
the government. Huge pashmina farms set up by the government 
ensure that the supply of the wool is plentiful, and reasonably 
priced. ; 

Shawls made of pashmina are expensive and are woven in Kashmir (the 
best and the most expensive), Basohli (medium quality and medium ce 
and Kargil (cheapest and coarsest). They normally are white or the ee 
colour of jute sacks (gunny bags). Their price comes down if the pashmina 
is blended with ordinary wool or rabbit's hair. , i 

In the 19" century, Basohli, Bhaderwah and Doda (all in Jee 
sizeable shawl industries. The Gazetteer recorded in 1890 that these t . 
‘enjoy great advantages, as they are free from many of the Seats 
restrictions imposed upon their brethren in the valley of Kashmir. s hile 
manufactured in these localities hold a middle place in the market; Ww ; 
Bteatly inferior to the veritable Kashmir shawl, they are of superior quality 
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to shawls manufactured at Amritsar [sic] and other places in the P 
which are largely adulterated with wahabshahi, an inferior wool pr 
at Kirman.’ 

Most 18" and 19" century accounts speak of the relative inferiority of 
shawls made by ethnic Kashmiris at Lahore and Amritsar. And yet a fairly 
wide variety of shawls was made at these two cities of the Punjab. Soon the 
shawls of the Punjab took on an identity of their own. Because they were 
less expensive, they were more successful commercially. 


Unjab, 
Oduceq 


‘Half-pashmina’ shawls normally contain no pashmina at all. They are 
made of some inferior material that feels and looks somewhat like pashmina, 
Only Kashmiri pashmina shawls are embroidered, which adds considerably 
to their price. The very expensive jdmdwar shawls are embroidered all over, 
(Jamawar literally means ‘a gown-piece’.) Other pashmina shawls are 
embroidered to a lesser extent-normally just a thin strip along the edges, 


The increasingly rare chashm-e-bulbul shawls are not embroidered upon 
at all, because the artistry lies in the weave itself, which consists of thousands 
of little ‘lozenge-shaped squares’. 


The history and politics of pashmina: Pashmina is expensive, though not 
half as fine or pricey as shahtoosh. However, the amount of pashmina wool 
gathered-and shawls made-is vastly greater. It has therefore loomed 
enormously large in the economics-and, thus, politics-of Kashmir and Leh. 
So enormously large, that it was one of the major reasons why Punjab 
conquered Kashmir and the Dogras Ladakh. If since 1947 there has been 
a Kashmiri diaspora in Pakistan’s Punjab province, including some ranking 
politicians, pashmina is a factor. 

Around 1680, the Dalai Lama’s powerful Tibetan army allied with the 
Mongols. They attacked Deldan Namgyal, king of much of present-day Leh 
district. At his request, the Mughal army came to his rescue. The Mughals 
operated from their nearest provincial capital, Srinagar. In return, Deldan 
conceded to Kashmir a monopoly on the purchase of pashmina wool. 

In 1684, Leh and Tibet signed the Treaty of Tingmo(s)gang. The trea 
gave Ladakh a monopoly over the pashmina trade, including pashmi” 
produced in western Tibet. Ladakh operated its monopoly through att 
traders, who were settled in Spituk (Leh) as part of this treaty. From Spitu 
the Kashmiris would buy up all the raw pashmina produced in Chan& bit 
as well as Rudok. They would then send the wool to Kashmir, where "™ i 

woven into shawls. ly 
That is why the Kashmiris are the only people in the world who at 
know how to work with pashmina. Even the weavers of Basohli are eu “i 
Kashmiris. The pashmina trade was so lucrative that both the British : 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh’s Punjab-based empire coveted it. It was also 0M 
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the reasons why the Maharaja Ranjit Singh conquered Kashmir. The rest of 
the story is best told in Janet Rizvi’s words: 

‘The ensuing famine [drove] many Kashmiri shawl weavers to seek their 
livelihood on the plains [of the Punjab], particularly in the towns of Amritsar. 
Nurpur and Ludhiana. [There were several famines in Kashmir in the first 
half of the 19"" century. The one of 1833-34 is perhaps the best documented.- 
PD] In order to supply the growing demand from these places, a certain 
proportion of Western Tibet’s pashmina had started being diverted down the 
Sutlej, through Spiti and Kinnaur [both in HP] to the plains, bypassing 
Kashmir altogether and thus further impoverishing its traditional industry. 
The development of this trade in smuggled wool was encouraged by the 
British, through whose territory [in HP] it must pass. They repaired the 
tracks used by the traders in Kinnaur, and offered the nomadic goatherds of 
Western Tibet higher prices than those fixed by the Ladakhi and Kashmiri 
monopolists. 

‘Both Ranjit Singh’s own Government, and that of his most powerful 
vassal, the Dogra Gulab Singh, Raja of Jammy, were alive to the importance 
of this trade. The establishment of the shawl industry in Amritsar and Nurpur, 
both towns within the Sikh empire, was a development that suited Ranjit, 
who also undertook to rehabilitate the traditional industry in Kashmir. Gulab 
Singh attempted to open a pashmina route to the plains via Kishtwar, one 
of the hill districts he ruled over; this elicited complaints to Ranjit from the 
Sikh governor of Kashmir. 

‘But Gulab Singh’s ambitions went further than merely diversion of a 
part of this lucrative trade to his own territories. Ultimately he aimed at 
getting control over the entire pashmina producing area...’ 

It was thus that Amritsar came to be the place where pashmina shawls 
made in Basohli (and some in Kashmir) are ‘calendered’. This was also one 
of the reasons why a Kashmiri diaspora developed in East as well as West 
Punjab, notably Lahore. Kashmiris based in Lahore were in the forefront aa 
Kashmir’s freedom struggle against the Dogra Maharajas, in the 1930s an 
1940s. I suspect that in 1947, when Muslims migrated en masse from East 
Punjab, the Kashmiris living there did not return to Kashmir. ern they 
went to West Punjab (Pakistan), along with their other Masui neig Cn 

iii) — Shahtoosh shawls: ‘Shah’ means ‘king’ and this 1s the =e ae 
shawls. By far the most expensive, t00, mainly because ! 
is so difficult to get. 

The Tibetan antelope (chiru or Pantholops 
around 5,000 metres above the sea, where easte 
of Tibet. In winter it grows a thick coat of ‘unde! 
from the extreme cold of the plateau. In summer, 


Hodgsoni) is only found at 
mm Ladakh meets the plateau 
r-wool’ to protect itself 
this very coat becomes 
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an irritant. Besides, fleas tend to gather inside it, adding to the ir 
Whenever the chiru feels itchy it scratches its throat and body o 
bushes. In the process it leaves behind a few strands of hair on the thor 
Shepherds and farmers collect these hairs tuft by tuft. Obviously it ies 
ages to collect enough hair to make a single shawl with. Which is why these 
shawls are so expensive. 

(The Chinese have spread the canard that the antelope is being killed.on 
Chinese territory-for its wool. A spate of articles have appeared in support 
of this theory. All of them use the same photograph. So, obviously one or 
two such incidents might have taken place in Tibet. In Kashmir no one js 
so foolish as to kill the antelope that, so to speak, lays the golden hair, 
Which is why Kashmir had, till 2000, refused to ban trade in shahtoosh, 

(More important, the hairs of the chiru start curling inwards as soon as 
it dies a natural or violent death. Such hairs yield inferior wool. Good 
shahtoosh can only be made from hairs left on thorny bushes by a living 
antelope.) 


Pure shahtoosh yarn can be made to resemble silk yarn. Because shahtoosh 
shawls are woven loosely, it is very difficult to embroider pure shahtoosh. 
It is never dyed either: it would be foolish to tamper with the (brownish) 
colour of a material, the colour of which is an ‘indicator of its snob value. 
These shawls are very light, soft and warm. Because they can pass through 
a ring, they are also called ‘ring shawls’. Shahtoosh is sometimes blended 
with pashmina to make the shawl slightly more affordable. 

Some ‘ring shawls’ are made of silk. This level of refinement was achieved 
during the Mughal era. 

2) Classified According To Type Of Manufacture ; 
There are another two kinds of shawls, distinguished by the type of thett 
manufacture: kani and amalikar. Kani shawls are woven on looms. (Se also 
‘Kani shawls of Kanihama’ in the chapter on Budgaém.) ; 

K4ni shawls: One kind of kani shawl uses rafgar ‘embroidery’. !t ® 
made by seamlessly joining together several little pieces of pashmin®. 
done well, it should not be possible to make out that the shaw! consists iM 
tiny shreds. In some ways, the kani variety of shawls represents med 
making at its grandest. On the one hand, the technique is very intrica® of 
the other, it imposes limits on the ornamentation of the shawl. This kat 
shawl was also made in Persia and parts of Central Asia. 

Ghulam Muhammad ‘Kanihama’ was one private entrepreneur The 

to keep this tradition alive in the twentieth century. He died ont of 
patronage of the Central and State governments helped. The Governt git g 
India commissioned him to make eight shawls for them, at prices ‘ takes 
from one to two lakh rupees each. They are so expensive because 
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two artisans, working together, two and a half years each to make a single 
kani shawl. And it takes so long partly because no knitting needles are used 
only wooden instruments. , 

These shawls can be the iast word in sobriety, are extremely brightly 
coloured. Their colours range from sober greys and regal purples and violets 
to vibrant mustard yellows. 

Amali/ amli/ amilkar/ amalikar (paisley) shawls are made up of 
countless, almost invisible, little stitches that cover the entire area in a grand 
pattern. The amli shawl is really a 19" century variant of the kani shawl. 
Rehman and Jafri write, ‘The Amli shal is important because it gave a new 
lease of life to the Kashmiri shal in a different form, which again remained 
inimitable to the late 20" century.’ 

The main difference between the two is that the amli shawl is embroidered. 
Patterns are woven into kani shawls on the loom itself. 

Rehman and Jafri mention a third category, the ‘Combination Shal, which 
represents a 19 century transition between two defining techniques,’ i.e. 
the kani and the amli. 

They also refer to another category, namely Dealer-Crafted Shawls, which 
were ‘a twentieth century adaptation of antique shal fragments crafted onto 
new pieces enabling them to be worn as wearable stoles and shals.’ 

Sizes: There are two standard sizes, male (3 yards by 1.5 yards) and 
female (2 yards x | yard). 

Embroidery: The amount of embroidery on a shawl can vary. ‘Dor-dar’ 
shawls are embroidered at the two extreme ends only. These borders can be 
narrow or wide. The most commonly found motifs are almonds and Chinar- 
leaves, In addition, sometimes thread is laid out on the four corners. ‘Bootey 
wala shawls’ have flowers and saplings embroidered on them. These motifs 
are scattered all over the main body of the shawl, at regular intervals. These 
flowers and saplings can be small (fali kar) or big. - 

If the amount of embroidery on a shawl is quite considerable, it is known 
aS a jdmd or jama-var shawl. Within the jamé family, the ones with relatively 
little embroidery are known as jali wala jama. 

There are two kinds of embroidery: i) Shawls with Eee neOry 
scanty embroidery are known as vatta chicken. This kind of work i me he 
done on shawls made of ruffle/ rafal, ii) If the embroidery i eas 
Concentrated and the threads firmly embedded in the shawl, it is epee a 
reiz gdri. (‘Reiz’ is like the English ‘raise’ oF ‘raze’.) This 1s be a a 
Work normally done on pashmina. The pattern is the same on both sides 


the shawl: there is no ‘negative’ of the pattern on the reverse. Such shawls 


can be worn either way and are known as ‘double sided shawls’. (See also 
Embroidery’ above: do-rukha.) 
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an irritant. Besides, fleas tend to gather inside it, adding to the jr 
Whenever the chiru feels itchy it scratches its throat and body on 
bushes. In the process it leaves behind a few strands of hair on the fbi 
Shepherds and farmers collect these hairs tuft by tuft. Obviously it tke 
ages to collect enough hair to make a single shawl with. Which is why these 
shawls are sO expensive. 

(The Chinese have spread the canard that the antelope is being killed-on 
Chinese territory-for its wool. A spate of articles have appeared in support 
of this theory. All of them use the same photograph. So, obviously one or 
two such incidents might have taken place in Tibet. In Kashmir no one is 
so foolish as to kill the antelope that, so to speak, lays the golden hair, 
Which is why Kashmir had, till 2000, refused to ban trade in shahtoosh, 

(More important, the hairs of the chiru start curling inwards as soon as 
it dies a natural or violent death. Such hairs yield inferior wool. Good 


shahtoosh can only be made from hairs left on thorny bushes by a living 
antelope.) 


Pure shahtoosh yarn can be made to resemble silk yarn. Because shahtoosh 
shawls are woven loosely, it is very difficult to embroider pure shahtoosh. 
It is never dyed either: it would be foolish to tamper with the (brownish) 
colour of a material, the colour of which is an ‘indicator of its snob value. 
These shawls are very light, soft and warm. Because they can pass through 
a ring, they are also called ‘ring shawls’. Shahtoosh is sometimes blended 
with pashmina to make the shawl slightly more affordable. 

Some ‘ring shawls’ are made of silk. This level of refinement was achieved 
during the Mughal era. 

2) Classified According To Type Of Manufacture ; 
There are another two kinds of shawls, distinguished by the type of thett 
manufacture: kéni and amalikar. Kani shawls are woven on looms. (Se also 
‘Kani shawls of Kanihama’ in the chapter on Budgam.) 

Kani shawls: One kind of kani shawl uses rafgar ‘embroidery’: ‘ 
made by seamlessly joining together several little pieces of pashmin@: 
done well, it should not be possible to make out that the shawl consists i 
tiny shreds. In some ways, the kani variety of shawls represents ne 
making at its grandest. On the one hand, the technique is very inte 0 
the other, it imposes limits on the ornamentation of the shawl. This al 
shawl was also made in Persia and parts of Central Asia. ied 

Ghulam Muhammad ‘Kanihama’ was one private entrepreneur es “the 
to keep this tradition alive in the twentieth century. He died in 200 ont of 
patronage of the Central and State governments helped. The Govern sing 
India commissioned him to make eight shawls for them, at prices 4 takes 

from one to two lakh rupees each, They are so expensive because | 
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two artisans, working together, two and a half years each to make a single 
kani shawl. And it takes so long partly because no knitting needles are used, 
only wooden instruments. 

These shawls can be the iast word in sobriety, aré extremely brightly 
coloured. Their colours range from sober greys and regal purples and violets 
to vibrant mustard yellows. 

Amali/ amli/ amilkar/ amalikar (paisley) shawls are made up of 
countless, almost invisible, little stitches that cover the entire area in a grand 
pattern. The amli shawl is really a igh century variant of the kani shawl. 
Rehman and Jafri write, ‘The Amli shal is important because it gave a new 
lease of life to the Kashmiri shal in a different form, which again remained 
inimitable to the late 20" century.’ 

The main difference between the two is that the amli shawl is embroidered. 
Patterns are woven into kani shawls on the loom itself. 

Rehman and Jafri mention a third category, the ‘Combination Shal, which 
represents a 19" century transition between two defining techniques,’ i.e. 
the kani and the amli. 

They also refer to another category, namely Dealer-Crafted Shawls, which 
were ‘a twentieth century adaptation of antique shal fragments crafted onto 
new pieces enabling them to be worn as wearable stoles and shals.’ 

Sizes: There are two standard sizes, male (3 yards by 1.5 yards) and 
female (2 yards x 1 yard). 

Embroidery: The amount of embroidery on a shawl can vary. ‘Dor-dar’ 
shawls are embroidered at the two extreme ends only. These borders can be 
narrow or wide. The most commonly found motifs are almonds and Chinar- 
leaves. In addition, sometimes thread is laid out on the four corners. ‘Bootey 
Wala shawls’ have flowers and saplings embroidered on them. These motifs 
are scattered all over the main body of the shawl, at regular intervals. These 
flowers and saplings can be small (fali kar) or big. 

If the amount of embroidery on a shawl is quite considerable, it is known 
as a jdmd or jama-var shawl. Within the jama family, the ones with relatively 
little embroidery are known as jali wala jama. 

There are two kinds of embroidery: i) Shawls with perfunctory and 
ry embroidery are known as vatta chicken. This kind of work is mostly 
a shawls made of ruffle/ raffal, ii) If the embroidery 
reiz og ° ne and the threads firmly embedded in ihe: shawl, i ie ead of 
tin i i. (‘Reiz’ is like the English ‘raise’ or ‘raze .) This , ies af 
the haw ao done on pashmina. The pattern is the same be ee 
Sth besa: there is no ‘negative’ of the pattern on the ge ee (See 
‘Embro; Orn either way and are known as ‘double sided snaw!s - 

Toidery’ above: do-rukha.) 
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The Wazwan 
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The ceremony 


The wedding guests sit cross-legged on spotless sheets spread on the 
ground. Men and women sit in separate tents. There are unlikely to be many 
children present. 

A young man, a member of the family and not an employee, enters with 
a roll of white cloth which he starts unrolling expertly along the sides of the 
tent, in a rectangle. The guests start forming foursomes, seating themselves 
on either side of this white strip, which is about three feet (a metre) wide. 

A few minutes later comes an attendant carrying an elaborate steel 
contraption, shaped somewhat like an hourglass, around two feet tall and 
and about fifteen inches wide. The top half would have been filled with 
lukewarm water. There is a little tap in the middle, and a receptacle in the 
lower half to receive the waste water. There is also a niche for soap. The 
attendant takes this ‘asht-ndri from guest to guest for them to wash their 
hands in. (Most tasht naris since the 1990s have come in two pieces. The 
top, with the clean water, looks like a samovar. It is increasingly no longer 
attached to the ornamental base into which the dirty water flows.) 

Now a silent procession begins to form outside the tent. These are male, 
able bodied relatives of the host, all normally dressed in white traditional 
dress. (The dress worn, increasingly since 1980, is the Punjabi shalwar- 
tee It was invented by the Sikhs and is now the national dress of 
vistan, It is, therefore, mistakenly identified with Islam.) Each man 
; Waist level a large and heavy copper plate, the sram!, ae wi ee 
ae ornately patterned and heavy copper lid, the sar-posh. T ag erie 
tend bee wordlessly, in single file, towards the guests, depositing 

etween each foursome. 
dicterte though filled with guests, is quite noisel 
Is is because everyone is so busy eating 


ess. Most people jokingly 
(and racing through that 
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before the next one arrives) that they have No time to 
course ‘i t it is because of the way the guests sit, They do tal 
theory is t i: to the three persons in their group. There js no 
i s a As a result voices automatically drop to a level w 
ot : oe and not the next foursome, can hear them. 
eee all the foursomes have — given their tritints tye 
broken by one of the elders, who says Bismillah (In the name of 
lifts the sarposh (lid) of his rami. Under a tissue pe ol 
placed a huge quantity of steaming hot rice with at least our mu 
and large pieces of chicken placed on it. These mutton items are four 
portions of mayth-mdz (chopped intestines), two large seekh (sheesh’) 
kababs, two strips of rib called tabaq mdz, and two gigantic pieces of 
chicken. 


talk, y 
k to each 
CTOSS-talk 
here only 


Silence jg 
God) and 
have been 
Itton items 


This ‘Bismillah’ is also a signal for the other guests to remove the lids 
(sar-poshes) of their trdmis and start eating. Thus begins the banquet called 
the wazwan (pron. w4z-wan). The trdmi, and therefore the bed of on : 
can be up to three or four inches deep. This circular plate is almost 


inches wide, to enable each of the four guests assigned to that sami to have 
an independent corner. 


The custom of four people eating from the same plate is definitely a 
and Central and West Asian. It is the Sufis of Delhi, een Ae 
Nizamuddin Auliya [d.1325], who introduced among Indian a “s 
practice of eating from separate plates. This made a Muslim prince fr anti 
Deccan wonder if Hazrat Nizamuddin was a Muslim at a. eee . 
explained that he had started the practice of one-man, one-plate ce sins 
had several Hindu disciples who could not get themselves to eat fr 
same plate as even fellow Hindus. 


$38 Si 

The Kashmiris, too, serve their non-Muslim guests in individual plate 
Very few of the dishes are servi 
rista are among these few. 
tabaq maz, chicken and the 
served of some dishes (like t 
into four portions by hand. 


All dishes in the wazwan are eaten by hand. 


‘ons that 

Barely would the guests have nibbled at the mutton prepara bet 

came placed on the rice than an attendant (this time it won’t be E out four 

of the host’s family) will artive with 4 huge cauldron and pour 0 
Portions of another mutton dish (normally the rista) on each 174 


‘ repa 
And before this new dish can be eaten, yet another mutton P 
will arrive and be ladled onto your trdémi. 


és e 

ed in four portions: mayth mdz kite 

Most dishes are served in two sepa is 

seekh kabab). Just one (albeit huge) mers 

he goshtaba). Therefore, these have to andar 
Those portions are very large by any $ 


ration 
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This process will go on till generous portions of around twenty-one 
different mutton dishes are put on your plate, whether you want them or 
not. Unlike in a buffet, where you take as much as you want, or even at 
a sit-down banquet where you can tell the server that you want no more, 
at a wazwan you have no choice. Once you sit before a trdmi, around two 
kilograms of mutton and chicken (not counting the rice, vegetables, salad 
and chutneys) will be put on your plate for each person, or 8 kg per trami. 
If you can’t eat it all, just leave it behind. 

(Or take it home in a doggy bag, as some women have always -done. 
Since the 1980s, hosts have started handing out polythene bags in the women’s 
tent because they know that few women can eat all that is served. The only 
choice that men have is to skip the lunch before and the breakfast after the 
wazwan.) 

Till September 1989, the wazwan would be served around midnight (the 
lateness of the hour whets the appetite further). Kashmir was uniquely free 
of crime. Female guests, loaded with gold jewellery, would leave wedding 
feasts around one or two a.m. and walk home in all-female groups without 
any fear. 

Kashmir ceased to be a paradise in the 1990s. Everyone wanted to be 
home by seven or eight in the evening. Therefore, wazwans were shifted to 
the afternoon. Conditions began to improve in the late 1990s. Once again 
wazwans started shifting back to dinner: to around eight or nine p.m. Midnight 
wazwans have not yet resumed, though 

Cow slaughter is banned in all of Jamma and Kashmir and the Kashmiris 
are not fond of goats’ meat. Therefore, the wazwan is essentially a binge of 
sheep’s mutton. The solitary chicken dish was introduced in the 1940s or 
’50s. Despite the abundance of trout and other excellent varieties of fish in 
the Valley, fish is not part of this. lavish banquet. However, it includes half 
a dozen chutneys, lots of curds and maybe four vegetarian dishes, plus 
Mineral water and, often, a cola. 


Economic and social costs 


Refore 1947, the Valley of Kashmir’ was a net exporter of meat: on hoof. 
{Oday it has the country’s highest per capita consumption of mutton. Which 
i ape surprising, considering that each guest at a wazwan eats six to 


ej i 
ight times as much meat as Indians elsewhere consume at a feast. 


In 1993, I did a little study of the mutton trade. Every day 10,000 sheep 
ae tansported to the Valley, mostly from Rajasthan (Alwar in particular). 
ite Sections of Delhi’s Lajpat Nagar, Defence Colony and Khan Market 

Pathabited by those involved in this trade. In 1993, I estimated the value 
the mutton trade at roughly Rs. 500 crore a year. In the year 2003, the 
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figure would be around Rs. 2,000 crore a year. Not Surprisingly, the 
used to wield considerable political clout in Kashmir, Tade 

Till one man decided to take on the mutton lobby (the kotha 
Mohd. Shafi Pandit, a young IAS officer, then the Divisional Cc 
of Kashmir, took the lobby on to control the price of mutton, 
launch the Samaj Sudhar (social reform) movement in 1986, E 
joined him and went on Doordarshan to explain the benefits 0 
and the ill-effects of a non-vegetarian diet. 


Indeed, all this mutton consumption comes with a huge price tag: in 
terms of health as well as social evils. Kashmir tops national averages for 
several mutton-related diseases, including gout and forms of stomach cancer, 


More important, even lower-middle class Kashmiris have since the 1950s 
felt obliged to host one or two wazwans during the course of a lifetime: 
especially on the occasion of a daughter’s wedding. Well to do Kashmiris 
also look for other excuses to host wazwans, a son’s wedding being the 
commonest of the lot. A favourite saint’s annual day and thanksgiving for 
boons received from God are increasingly common reasons. Those who can 
afford to, host smaller wazwans, for twenty to thirty close friends and relatives, 
without having to look for justifications. 


Till the 1990s the wdza (chef) would charge as his fee the price of one 
kilogram of meat for every kilo of meat that he would cook. Thus if you 
gave him 150 kg. of meat to cook (which is typical), his fee would be equal 
to the cost of 150 kg. of meat. However, by the year 2000 this had changed. 


Most wdzas now charge one and a half times the cost of the meat that they 
cook. 


ats), that is 
OMMissione, 
€ also helped 
minent doctors 
f Vegetarianism 


The main wazwan at a wedding costs at least seventy-five thousand rupees. 
Most middle-to upper-middle class weddings consist of a series of three fo 
five wazwans (though not all of them for as many guests as at fon 
wazwan). The cost of the lot could be around two lakh rupees. Therefore, Ht 
whole thing can ruin the host economically. 


A lot of the food goes waste. Most male guests eat around three-quartels 
of the meat and less than a quarter of the huge quantities of curds ee 
Since the 1990s one cola drink per guest and one 1.5 litre bottle of minera 
water (with four plastic cups) per foursome has become the norm, 4 fe 
trite expense-and wastage. Once someone somewhere in Srinagat Se 
a new item into the wazwan (e.g. cola drinks and mineral water), every® 
follows suit. No one wants to be considered a cheapskate. 

The Samaj Sudhar movement helped restrict not only the nu 
guests that could be invited to a wedding feast to around a dozen; 


the number of mutton dishes that could be served. Anyone found 
this would be boycotted Socially, 


mber of 
but also 
violating 
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This sent a wave of relief among the middle classes of Kashmir who, 
in the past, would not dare defy societal norms by serving fewer dishes or 
fewer guests than their neighbours or relatives had. (In a custom not unlike 
the Latin American pot lach, Kashmiris ensure that the drains outside their 
houses are choked with rice after the feast. Empty drains are taken to 
indicate that the host was a miser and there wasn’t anything left over after 
the wazwan. Fortunately, this custom is dying out.) 

For a couple of years Samaj Sudhar worked like a dream. The movement 
had not exactly sprung out of nowhere. In the mid-1970s the state government 
had issued a ‘guest control’ order, restricting the number of guests you 
could invite as well as the number of dishes that you could serve. At least 
on paper this still remains the law. It’s a different thing that few Kashmiris 
are aware of its existence. 

After all, Kashmir is the land of the food snob: and thus of the celebrity 
chef. Gourmets would taste a single morsel and identify the waza who had 
cooked it. 

The Khosa family, the Bhandaris, Ahad Waza and Mom Waza are the 
chefs most sought after these days. A few months before the wedding season 
you will find elite fathers and brothers queuing up at the houses of these 
maestros in the Wazpura area of Srinagar, to book them well in advance. 

Parents are known to postpone marriages if their favourite wdza is not 
available on that day. Similarly, flying a favourite cook to Bangalore (which 
now has a substantial Kashmiri diaspora) is hardly rare. Delhi, of course, 
has a resident wdza, who has acquired the sobriquet ‘Dilli waza’. 

In such an atmosphere can you seriously expect social reform to flourish? 
By 1989, the Sudhar movement had evaporated. In 1990, several groups of 
militants introduced their own version of guest control. In that surcharged 
atmosphere it worked: till around 1993. 

At each wazwan that I attend I find some ‘new’ dish or the other. Many 
Of these are part of the original 105-course wazwan, which had been pruned 
to a ‘mere’ twenty or twenty-one mutton dishes till a few decades ago. 

At the rate at which old dishes are being ‘revived’, it shouldn’t be long 
before the entire ‘original’ wazwan is resurrected. And fathers bankrupted. 

As with all revivalism, some of that which is sought to be revived probably 
never existed and, if it did, was restricted to royalty and, maybe, a handful 
peal Maharaja Hari Singh had a chef who vo ot ete 
Raj Reg in a year. (After Kashmir acceded to India Ms oe C eS 
ns he where this author too has served.) Now, t si sus ov cuentas 
ths oe Te were 365 (leave alone 730) desserts in es ee Lee aeet 
nee singt chefs of the state knew that many recipes. It 0 ha poise 
canis ee chef's repertoire. (In any case this chef came fro , 

‘pital of India’s desserts.) 
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What we know for certain, from British records, is that even in the | 
19"/ early 20" century the wazas could cook around fifty Meat dishes ate 
addition to chutneys and vegetarian dishes. However, it is doubtful if al the 
fifty dishes were ever served together at a single meal even in that erg. No 
to mention the new dishes that wazas so proudly keep inventing to this day 

While the not-so-well off find themselves compelled to host at ee 
middling wazwans (which, too, are very expensive), those with money to 
burn use wazwans as occasions to flaunt their money, sometimes offensively, 
Not content with all the innovations that they have introduced into the food, 
they sometimes place hard cash under the ¢rdmi, for the guests to take home, 
(Rs.400 per trami was the going rate in the year 2003.) 

People all over India throw flowers on the bridegroom and his relatives 
when they enter the bride’s house. The Kashmiris shower their guests with 
dry fruits (and, increasingly, toffees) as well. At one wazwan I found ten 
rupee notes, folded into little fans, among the dry fruits that we had been 
showered with. 


Origin and spread 


Where did the wazwan originate? This is a question that continues to agitate 
all thinking Kashmiris. Everyone assumes that like so many other fine things 
(notably the khatamband ceiling, mosque architecture and carpets) gourmet 
cooking came to Kashmir from Central Asia: from Uzbekistan, Kazakhstan 
or Iran. Perhaps it did. The «rami, the sar posh and the tasht ndri belong to 
the same family of handicrafts as the Central Asian samovar. However, the 
problem is that none of these Central Asian countries has a banquet even 
remotely resembling the wazwan. 


Of course, several Kashmiri dishes have a Central Asian equivalent. as 
that is also true of the Mughlai food of the Indian and Pakistani plains. On 
the other hand a large number of dishes served in the (Muslim) ope 
have a Corresponding Kashmiri Pandit version, notably the ‘abaq ened 
gabergah, the martsgand and the roghan josh. Several dishes (¢-8- al 
and hak sdg) are purely Kashmiri. b 

Therefore, it is tempting to conclude that the wazwan was se fe 
Kashmiri Muslims Perhaps in the fifteenth or sixteenth centuries, ane 
a few dishes from Central Asia, Iran and the plains of India. That the ss 
has an Indian name, born of a Sanskrit prefix and a Kashmiri suties 
indicates its likely origins. (See below.) 


The community of wazas is found only in Srinagar City. In 
towns and villages the local baker (ndnbdi) doubles as chef at We e 
Since around 1950, almost all ethnic Kashmiris, rich and pool fens 
obliged to host wazwans at least as part of their daughters’ wedding 
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However, perhaps this was not always so. Kashmir was one of the 
poorest parts of India before 1947. Only well to do families of Srinagar City 
could host wazwans. Rural and small town elites had to import chefs from 
Srinagar City, which was not always easy. Kashmir did not ‘import’ mutton 
from other parts of the country till the 1960s. The wazwan was thus not 
always as widespread as it has been since the 1950s. 

In the 1970s, it spread to Jammii as well. Ethnic Kashmiris living in 
Jamma province were the first to take to it. By the late 1980s, even the 
Punjabi-speaking Muslims of Jammi had adopted the custom. 

Individual dishes from the wazwan have been influencing the cuisine of 
neighbouring regions since at least the 19" century. The yakhni has at least 
since then been part of the everyday food of the Hindus of Jammd. The 
cuisine of the Muslims of the Punjab, Jamma and Ladakh has drawn even 
more deeply from Kashmir. 

In the 1990s, Kashmiris, Hindus and Muslims alike, fled to Jammd and 
the Indian plains. With them went some wazas. In 1993, I launched an 
aggressive publicity campaign, through television and the press, as well as 
food festivals in Delhi and Bombay, to popularise the wazwan outside Kashmir. 
I believe that | succeeded. 

At least some rich Hindus of Delhi hosted wazwans at their children’s 
weddings in the 1990s. 


Scientific basis 


Eating a wazwan in Delhi (or Jammf) is not the same as doing so in 
Kashmir. It is so much more difficult to eat two kilos of meat in a single 
meal in the warmer plains, except perhaps in winter. Kashmiri water has a 
strong mineral content and helps digest all those mounds of food better. 

Even within Kashmir the same food, made by the same chef, doesn’t 
taste the same if served in a buffet. That’s because dishes rte 
are served in a particular order. This sequence is the result of several 
centuries of experience. 

Let us assume that there are 21 meat dishes in the 
eating. By the eighth or ninth dish your stomach will begin to comp ® 
you will be filled with dread at the thought of the dishes that remain. Just 
then the chef will bring you a dish designed to soothe your stomach and 
Prepare it for the rest of the feast. (Incidentally, all ice creams, especially the 
humble vanilla, do the same trick after a heavy meal.) : 

Another result of these centuries of experience is the system of washing 
the raw mutton with turmeric, which is an antiseptic and rids the mutton 
Of several kinds of germs. 


wazwan that you are 
lain and 
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Shredded radish is invariably served at all wazwans. Radish rids th 
tongue of the flavour of the dish last eaten. Therefore, it is eaten betwee, 


courses so that your palate can savour the taste of the next dish the bette 

Also between courses one of the foursome will serve curds to the Othe, 
three. He will serve the yoghurt with a spoon and the other three will 
receive it on their fingers. This is because curds dissolve the grease left 
behind on the fingers by the previous dish. Try it with food from any part 
of the world. Curds really clean up the fingers. 

Sugar has traditionally been rare in Kashmir (and in Ladakh and Tibet), 
That’s why there are no indigenous sweet dishes in these three regions, 
Their tea is mostly salt-flavoured. Habba Khatoon’s 16" century poetry 
clearly states that sugar and sweets were the preserve of the rich in Kashmir. 
Of the three regions mentioned, Kashmir was the first to receive sugar in 
a big way. This was around the middle of the 19" century. 

Phirni, a dessert favoured by the Muslims of the Indian plains, quickly 
became very popular, especially during the holy month of Ramzan, when 
fasts are broken by eating some phirni. Since Kashmir has no sweets of 
its own, phirni has since the 19"" century been the most popular dessert 
served after a wazwan. Because it is not part of the old tradition, since the 
1990s it has often been replaced by slices of ice cream. 

The Kashmiris’ own way of completing the wazwan feast is with the 
goshtaba, a huge ball of pounded meat, cooked in yoghurt. It is sliced into 
four with a flat sharp bone that had emerged from one of the previous 
dishes, the Aab Gosh, after the meat had been removed. 


The dishes 


‘ * sit- 
Today the word ‘wazwan’ has come to describe the multi-courses 
down Kashmiri banquet. 


The Wazwan 
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The twenty-odd mutton dishes of the average wazwan are served in a 
particular order: which has to do with the digestive process itself. Just 
when you feel that you can take no more, along comes a dish designed to 
soothe your innards, or another to rekindle your appetite. 

Some dishes 

Mayth Maz: Finely chopped intestines of sheep, fried in oil with dried 
fenugreek (methi). 

Kebab: Minced meat cooked on long skewers. Only the seekh (sheesh) 
kebab is supposed to be served at weddings. However, since the late 1990s, 
even shami (evening) kebabs have entered the menu, even if the wazwan is 
served at lunchtime. (In the Indian plains it is considered sacrilegious-and 
upstart behaviour-to serve shami kebabs before sunset.) 

Tabag mdz: Ribs of sheep cut into small rectangles and fried in ghee. 

Rista: Brown meat ball. The mutton, instead of being minced with a 
metal knife, is pounded on a stone slab with a wooden mallet (hammer). 
Cooked with spices. Each meat ball serves one. 

Goshtabdé: Synonymous with the wazwan, and is its last dish. This, too, 
is a ball of meat, but is huge (serves four). Here, once again, a mallet is used 
to pound the meat, which is beaten till it turns white and is then cooked in 
boiling curds. Spices are not used. The ball is of a pistachio-grey colour. 

Marts Vangan Oorma: Small pieces of mutton, cooked with red chillies 
and spices. Chilli-hot. Therefore, to be eaten with curds. 

Déna Val Qorma: Meat from the breast of the sheep. When ready, sweet 
curds and green coriander (dhaniya) are added to it before serving. 

Roghar: Josh: Large bones with flesh attached, cooked in ghee and 
reddened with saffron and other spices. 

Aab Gosh: How good a chef is can be tested by how well he makes Aab 
Gosh. Cooked in milk, with cardamom and ddr (dar, not dal) cheeni, but 
without any haldi (turmeric). It is served at a stage when the guests are 
about to give up. Its soothing syrup perks them up and keeps them going for 
the remaining part of the feast. 

Paneer: Large rectangles of cottage cheese, severa' 
Serve in central India, cooked in tomato paste. 

ie sdg: The Kashmiri lettuce, cooked, unfortunately, 
oil. 

Nadru: Stem of the lotus. Increasingly disapp 

Bam tsunt: The quince apple, cooked in a tan; 


| times the size we'd 


in far too much 


earing from the menu. 
gy, sweet and sour sauce. 
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Kashmiri Painting 
a 


(First of all a disclaimer: I, the author, have had absolutely no formal 
training of any kind in art. Yet I have, since 1980, had an extremely deep 
involvement with one of India's best known schools of miniature painting. 
Upon joining the Indian Administrative Service, for my first posting | 
volunteered to serve in Basohli as the Sub Divisional Magistrate and Collector, 
with the express intention of reviving the Basohli school which became 
extinct in 1857. After a year of study, fieldwork and touring I was able to 
achieve my dream. On Dussehré day 1980, a hundred and twenty three 
years after his ancestors had left Basohli (for Amritsar, then Lahore and 
finally Rait (in Chamba, HP) a scion of the Raina family of artists returned 
to Basohli. The school that I started in Basohli has flourished. Its alumni 


have since gone on to establish branches in places as far apart as Udhamput, 
Jammii and Kathud. 


Personally, this has meant that for quite a few young scholars in this 
field my official residences in Srinagar and Jammii have become the first 
port of call. It was while helping out one such scholar from Harvard that 
I stumbled upon a series of illustrated manuscripts and stand-alone paintings 
in three different archives of Srinagar.) 


1 
Mridu Rai called me from New York to ask about Kashmiri mn 
There's no such thing as a Kashmiri miniature, I told her.” Only sth 
and Persian miniatures painted in Kashmir. and Perso-Mughal and Oe 
Buddhist paintings executed by Kashmiris outside Kashmir (mainly in Ladi 
Afghanistan and Delhi-Agra), Certainly no Kashmiri school. 


Pury . on a 
1 Dr. Rai is a Yale historian. She was then at Columbia University, working he 


doctoral dissertation on ‘Kashmiri Identity and Notions of Sovereignty: 
eminent Pakistani scholar Ayesha Jalal was her guide. 

2 And that is what I was told by every scholar that | met, in Kashmir oF 
(with three-exceptions). 


elsewher 
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Mridu said that she'd stumbled upon a reference to the effect that a 
school of miniature painting had briefly flourished in Kashmir from 1810 to 
1830. (In the history of Kashmir this era is generally known as the Sikh 
period.) 

Wait a minute, I told Mridu. I know what you are talking about and I 
know exactly how to find those miniatures. 

In the weeks preceding that call from Mridu I had been working with 
a talented team of scholars from the Jammda and Kashmir (J&K) Academy 
of Culture and Arts (aka the Cultural Academy). They were helping me look 
for damaged miniature paintings which a Harvard-returned Indian scholar 
had promised to restore. 

Most of these miniatures were what you could call Kashmir-Made Exotic? 
Miniatures: reproductions of Persian and Mughal miniatures done in Kashmir 
by local artists. However, tucked away amidst them were paintings which 
clearly belonged to the Kashmiri Qalam. To wit, they were Kashmir-Made 
Kashmiri Miniatures. (Qalam literally means ‘quill’ or ‘pen’. In Indian art it 
refers to a school or style of art: e.g. the Basohli qalam, the Kafigra qalam, 
and so on.) 

Mridu's information made me sit up and wonder if Kashmir might, after 
all, have had a qalam of its own. 

Back I was at the Cultural Academy, from which I obtained a list of all 
the manuscripts that they had. After wading through their almost 900-page 
Urdu catalogue, I came upon references to six illustrated manuscripts penned 
in Kashmir on Kashmiri paper, even though some of these were copies of 
Persian or Mughal books. One of the illustrated manuscripts was painted as 
late as in the 1860s. So already we had managed to extend the known limits 
of this school by three decades. 

In addition, the Academy had an album of m t 
paintings, all of them on Kashmiri paper and, thus, certainly made locally 

What the catalogue did was to establish Mridu's (and Ayesha Jalal's) a 
priori contention-and take its boundaries further. The contention was that 
it was simply not possible for a people as incredibly talented as the pees 
to not have had their own school of painting. Their le 
handicrafts have no equal in the sub-continent and their al ie 
Wedding feast is a major art form in itself. So why would they not ha 
had their own school of painting? 

Meanwhile, Mridu came upon a reference 10 t 
Miniatures in Leningrad, which, in the 19th 
Russia, through Germany. She later sent me 


ore than 60 miniature 


1 treasure-trove of Kashmiri 
century, found its way to 


a photocopy of the 84-page 


3 ‘Exotic’ literally means “of foreign origin’. 
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text of a Russian book by A. Adamova and T. Greck, whi 
translated as “Miniatures from Kashmirian Manuscripts.' 

I started talking about these exciting findings. And informa 
pouring in. A senior police officer told me that someone had once Come t 
him to discuss the legal aspects of a medieval copy that he POSsessed of “a 
Katha Sarit Sagar. | haven't yet laid my paws on a Copy of this but its 
Persian version, ‘Anwaar o Suheyli,' is available in some Kashmiri libraries 
and archives. 

A Kashmiri Pandit journalist told me of her family's old puja-(prayer) 
miniatures, which had decayed because of smoke from the puja diya (prayer 
lamp). | followed up this lead and found half a dozen medizval Pandit puja 
miniatures. 

The most important lead was to the 70-year old former ‘head moulvi' of 
Srinagar's Persian-language archives, a walking encyclopaedia called Moulvi 
Ghulam Rasool Bhatt, who gave me access to at least 900 purely Kashmiri 
miniatures, and has helped me date them to the nearest century. (And what 
centuries!) 

My other major research associate has been Mr. Ashraf, a young expert 
working for the J&K Cultural Academy, who has helped me date the 


Miniatures in his office archives, and also to establish what is distinctly 
Kashmiri about them. 


ch has been 


tion starteg 


The Six Periods 


The following is an analysis of what I have been to find between these two 
archives and Srinagar's SPS Museum. 

Kashmir had a flourishing tradition of miniature painting that lasted till the 
early 20th century. This tradition has largely gone unrecognised. Only half 
a dozen archivists (e.g. Messrs, Ghulam Rasool Bhatt, Ashraf and Mit 
Jamshed Ahmed) are even aware of it. Next to no work had been done o” 
this tradition till | announced my findings to the national press in October 
1997. Around half a dozen scholars in India and abroad know of ped 
Mughal paintings done in Kashmir. Only two papers that ] had come ile 
till then (Adamova-Greck and Karuna Goswamy) had even speculated a 


hee ished 
the possibility of a Kashmir school. (Mrs. Goswamy's book was publishe 
in 1998.) 
; : ; as 
I have tentatively divided the evolution of this art-mto six periods: 
follows: 


fr 

i) The ancient period (from the beginning of human settlement in ae 

to, say, the thirteenth century AD): Illustrated Safiskrit-Sharda mae ate 

as well as ‘stand alone' paintings were created during this period. were 
several references (wonderful anecdotal evidence) in the Katha Sar f: 
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and the Nilmat Puradn to portraits and other paintings. However, [ have not 
et come across a single extant portable painting from this period. Nor has 
any other researcher. Not yet. But I am still looking. 

It is known in Kashmir that during the pre-Islamic period Kashmirt 
artists went to Ladakh and Afghanistan. There they created some brilliant 
works of Hindu-Buddhist art. The surviving miniatures are all painted on 
walls or doors. None of this art is on a portable substance like paper, 
parchment or cloth. Kashmiri sculptors carved gigantic statues (mainly of 
the Buddha) on mountainsides. Again not portable. 

Several scholars, mainly erudite Kashmiri Pandits, have written books 
about the art of this period, based on works found in Ladakh, Tibet and 
Afghanistan. 

ii) Kashmir under its own Sultans (1320-1586): This phase consisted of 
botanical and zoological paintings and, by the mid-1500s, human portraits. 
All these paintings are in colour. Mr. Ghulam Rasool Bhatt helped me gain 
access to a copy of a book that was begun in the 1370s. I have got 
photographed (by my colleague Shishu Pal) a better-preserved copy of the 
same book, which was copied in 1430. 

The oldest ‘portable’ painting by a Kashmiri that I have seen (and, ! 
believe, the oldest extant Kashmiri paper-painting), thus, dates to the 1370s. 

With effort it should be possible to locate a copy of the Kathd Sarit Sagar 
copied during this pre-Mughal period. (The one that | have seen, Anwaar 
Suheyli, dates to the 18/19th century.) 

In any case Mr. Ashraf helped me study some Hindu religious paintings 
(e.g. the Shankaracharya pantheon) which probably dates to the 15th century 
(and certainly not later than the 16th.) 

Thus we now have evidence that painting 
before the Mughals. 28 

This is an extremely important point for those who believe that et 
came to Kashmir only along with the likes of Mohd Nadir of Samarqan 
(who perhaps belonged to the seventeenth century). , 7 ; 

iii) The Mughal period (including the minor Mughal kings: 15 pe 
This period of painting in Kashmir (often by Kashmiris) alone has a 
written about. However, even this period has not been adequately Hee: 
and very few scholars are familiar with it. During this Leech a ee 
became one of the many provinces of the Mughals and its art De 
of the many variants of the Mughal school. ; 

Some very fine work was done in Kashmir (by Kashmt 
Kashmiri artists) and by Kashmiri artists in the Mughal cou ; 
Nama during Akbar's time). However, the Mughal perlo 
Indigenous identity of Kashmir's paintings. 


flourished in Kashmir well 


ri as well as non- 
rt (e.g. the Némat 
smothered the 
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iv) The post-Mughal period (late 18th to mid 19th Centy ): This 
period when a distinctly Kashmir? school began to flourish alj OVer ad the 
| don't think this period has been documented at all. The Tarikh Again 
Kéachri has a number of wholly Kashmiri paintings: the themes, 
the paper, the artists-they were all Kashmiri. 


v) The Kashmir counterpart of the Company school (Late 19 
Either Englishmen, or Kashmiris influenced by the British, painted Miniature 
on Kashmiri paper, using Kashmiri themes, but stylistically very Satine 
For instance, there would be sketches: in colour but with no backdrop mn al 
or with a very sparse background. The genres included Portraits and 
ethnographic pictures. 

Neither the (East India) Company nor the Raj ever ruled the Valley of 
Kashmir (or Jammd) directly. What the major part of the state instead had 
during the colonial era was a British Resident. So, perhaps, this sub-schoo| 
should be called the Residency School. 


vi) In the /9th century there was a commingling of Dogra and Kashmiri 


themes and styles. (I have all of one colour painting, but several b&w 
sketches to show for this period.) 


€ Birbal 
the location, 


th Century); 


What is uniquely Kashmiri about these paintings? 


1) The paper: This is a soft and slightly spongy white paper. (Basohli- 
Kafigra paper, on the other hand, was made from the recycled sheets of 
bahis [account books], and was very thick and stiff.) 

Scholar Karuna Goswamy describes ‘hand-made paper of the Kashmiri 
kind’ as ‘quite thin and bearing that distinctive glaze that comes from being 
made from rice husk in the Kashmiri tradition’. 

G. Forster, writing in 1798, noted that, ‘the Kashmirians (sic) fabricate 
e best writing paper in the East.' 

This paper was made in the Kagaz-gar mohallas of Naushera and fe 
Masjid. (So if we are to revive Kashmir's great miniature painting tradition, 


thew: s 
we should begin with reviving this paper's manufacture.) The pape ' 
washable in water. 


th 


' ique 
re are many legends from Budshah's time about this paper's ¥"") 
qualities. Alterations 


; ; ‘t coul 
(forgeries) made on documents written on it ine 
detected because scratch marks left on the paper by the nib of the pen 
remain even after the ink had been washed off. 
The outlines of figures were made on Kashmiri paper with ” into 


dipped in plain water (yes, just water) which would leave a brush mat 
which colours were later filled, 


prush 


uscript 


: anusclt 
Whenever during my researches a doubt arose about whether 4™ ade i 


ae : aes mi 
or a painting available in Srinagar was a Persian original or 4 copy 
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ashmir, Mr. Ghulam Rasool Bhatt, Mr. Ashraf and I would use a simple 
s the paper Kashmiri? 

Il see below, if a painting shows a person wearing a pheran or 
dajehroo (ear-chain), or sailing in a shikara, or sitting near a chinar tree, 
then there can be no doubt that the painting is Kashmiri. 

But often the clothes or trees (or themes) shown in a painting have 
nothing to do with Kashmir. In such cases we look for Kashmiri borders 
and colours. 

But again the borders varied over the centuries. The kind of colours used 
did not change to the same extent, but in some paintings they are too faded 
to tell us with certainty if the painting is indeed Kashmiri. 

Therefore the one clinching question that needs to be asked is: Is the 
paper used in the painting Kashmiri? 

2) Borders: Each ‘school’ (qalam) of miniature painting has a distinct 
type of border around the main picture. Thus Basohli borders are almost an 
inch wide and “hot red.' Kafigra borders are equally wide but softer pink. 
But then the Basohli qalam lasted only for around a century and only in the 
Basohli area. The Kafigra qalam flourished for another hundred years or so. 

The Kashmiri paintings that I have studied cover almost six centuries and 
six fairly distinct phases. They include both ‘stand alone’ miniatures as well 
as miniatures which are integrated into manuscripts. Hence it would be 
unfair to expect any one standard type of border to span all six centuries 
for which Kashmiri miniatures are available. 

Hindu themes, presumably painted by Hindu artists, are normally enclosed 
within a slim (1 cm. or so wide) black (or blue-black) border, within which 
floral motifs have been drawn throughout. These designs are similar to the 
ones Kashmiri Pandit ladies make on festive occasions (mainly Shivratri and 
weddings), 

In manuscripts (and now we are talking of text pages, not paintings), 
Kashmiri borders have a very different identity. Some manuscript borders 
are simply dazzling because of all the gold/ golden colour used. To begin 
With, there would be a border around the text itself. Then there would be 
one outer margin, golden or blue. This would be in three or even four strips, 
oo of a different colour: blue (outermost strip), white, golden, and then 
ue again (innermost strip). 

This is not so in the manuscripts of the other 


e : : 
ople mistake Kashmiri borders for Persian ones: 
ifferent, © 


K . 
yardstick: i 


As we wi 


Indian schools. Some 
but the latter are quite 


t of golden colour, 
hmir. Manuscripts 
d to be definitely 


T 
and he columns of text in Kashmiri manuscripts use a lo 
0 ni the arrangement of columns is distinct in Kast 
®t concern us as such but if a manuscript can be sal 
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Kashmiri, then it becomes easier to say that the paintings in that m 
too are Kashmiri. (Easier, not certain.) 

There are other Kashmiri borders, too. For instance, in paintin 
(in the album at the Cultural Academy), “Krishna dancing with 
there are three borders. The outer two are deep red and thick, the outer 
(red) separated from the middle (also red) by two thin white lines, “s 
innermost border is black with a floral motif of the Shivratri Pani, 
wedding type mentioned above. ; 

Finally, some Kashmiri miniatures have borders that the artist did not 
give them. That is because older paintings have been pasted on top of 
newer, coloured paper which is both bigger and stiffer. The painting is 
pasted skillfully (and seamlessly) in the exact centre of the larger sheet 
below. 


ANUScriny 


& No. $9 
Gopies: 


Because the stiff sheet below the painting is much bigger, a portion of 
the lower, coloured (dull pink or dull blue) sheet remains uncovered by the 
painting. This uncovered portion becomes a kind of a two-inch (or wider) 
border on each of the four sides. Abstract little specks of gold-leaf, which 
have been ground into very thin pieces, have been stuck on this ‘border’ at 
several dozen places. 

(The painting is pasted so smoothly on this stiffer sheet that you have to 
run the tip of your finger along the outer edges of the painting to determine 
whether it has been pasted or painted on the lower sheet.) 

3) Colours: Basohli colours are what art historians call ‘extremely hot 
(i.e. deep and bright). Kafigra colours are softer. Neither goes in much for 
shades or gradation of colour. ; 

Kashmiri colours are soft, subtle, diverse, many, and, because of their 


variety, as close to Western colours as any that I have seen in the Perso” 
Indian tradition. 


Geri eats t 
Kashmiri paintings-especially portraits-also happen to be among the mos 


realistic in the East (a hemisphere from Egypt to China where realism ‘ 
never been much prized in the plastic arts). The subtlety and diversity 
Kashmiri colours has helped achieved this realism. ddess 
The yellow used is made of ‘haldi' (turmeric). The red skirt of G0 “ 
Durga (painting no. 65, Cultural Academy) is made of sindoor ee . and 
many of the early 19th century paintings (e.g. Tarikh é Birbal Kéchri * 
even in older miniatures available with the Academy, 2 Very deep yse 
blue is used, especially to depict the skies. Gold is another colour 
aplenty in Kashmiri miniatures. Yellow-green grass is also a typica wseritt 
of many Kashmiri paintings, especially those in the Birbal Kachr@ m2" 
Then there are some conventions: Lord Shiva, whose skin snes ink) in 
of India, is white-skinned (yes, | mean white, and not ‘fair’ oF 
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Kashmiri miniatures. (Some sects in Karnataka, too, depict Lord Shiva as 
white-skinned. Supports my theory that some people from Karnataka ~~ 
coastal Maharashtra are of Kashmiri origin.) 

The Dal Lake in the “Shankar Acharya ' Painting (no. 26, Cultural 
Academy) is absolutely green, rather than blue. (Who knows, perhaps the 
weed problem was even worse then than it is now. But water-bodies such 
as lakes are painted a deep green in most Kashmiri miniatures.) 

4) Clothes and ornaments: Just as there is a Shankaracharya hill (and 
temple of the same name) in no other part of the world, shikaras (rowboat: 
with canopy), pherans (gowns) and dajehroos (ear ornaments), too, are unique 
to Kashmir. 

Therefore, if for no other reason, the world will have to accept that these 
paintings are distinctly Kashmiri because of the depiction of that hill and 
those artefacts in several Kashmiri paintings created over the centuries 

The nath (nose ring) and orhni (cotton stole) worn by many « 
these miniatures, too, are typically Kashmiri. The headgear of tf 
in many Hindu religious paintings is normally of the kind that Keshmii 
Pandits would wear. The orhnis normally have typically Kashmiri Musi, © 
patterns on them. 


mn 
= 


and Mughal-style turban. Both pherans have, near the bottom, @ £0.¢ 220 - 
which is normally sewn in to cater for later shrinkage. 

In ‘62/ Krishna with gopies' the gopies wear saris the way Pandit 
started doing in the late 19th and early 20th centuries. : 

In ‘26/ Shankar Acharya ' the Kashmiri Pandit men are shown wearing 
turbans typically worn by the community. f Kashmir? 

That said, it must be pointed out that in a very large number * nw 
paintings, perhaps in the majority, the clothes worn ae not Kashmir. bee 
Treason is obvious: the themes are Persian, or concem the Hinduism or isidm 
of the Indian plains, so it would not be correct for the artist to give them 
Kashmiri clothes. 


5) Human artefacts: Some typically Kashmitt arte 

miniatures include: 

_ 4) Boats: Dugouts and Shikaras. The shikara is 

in Kashmir. Casha 
3 tings age distinc Kashmir. 
ii) The carpet designs shown in many paintings a distinedy a ae 
iii) Among the Shaivite images in some pictues poten abies 

(used in Shiv temples to dispense holy water with) and , a paok because m 

of the same colour, perhaps a book. (I assume that WS a dee 


women 


frets shown in Kashmir? 


be found nowhere but 
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one picture a similarly shaped and coloured object in the hands of a deity 
is a book.) 

6) Vegetation and flowers: 

i) The Kashmiri lotus occurs frequently in the hands of Lord Vishna, o; 
as the throne of a deity, or just as a flower. The tradition in Kashmi 
paintings is for the outer edges of each petal to be a deep pink and the inner 
blade of the petals to be white or a pink so pale that it is almost white, 

ii) Trees: Pines and chinars occur off and on. So do cherry blossoms 
The baid (willow?) is shown in °26/ Shankar Acharya.' . At the bottom of 
this painting, in the centre, is a row of chinar trees. 

iii) Yellow-green grass is a standard feature of a very large number of 
Kashmiri miniatures. 

Equally, quite often the vegetation shown has nothing to do with Kashmir, 
or even with reality. It is so even in Basohli and other Indian qalams, where 
the trees shown are normally products of the artist's imagination. 

7) Facial features: Basohli paintings show people with the huge, beautiful, 
fish-like eyes of Braj, Avadhi and even Urdu poetry. ‘Perhaps the people of 
Basohli have eyes and features like those,’ a Delhi-based art critic (who has 
never been to Basohli) once argued. Having spent two and a quarter years 
in Basohli I know better. 

Eastern miniature painting, from Egypt to China and Japan, via India and 
Persia, is often not too concerned about realism in the depiction of facial 
features. (Equally, of course, there are many Mughal-and Kashmiri-paintings 
where the faces have been drawn quite realistically. Central Asian-as well 
as Japanese-miniatures might have faces drawn without too many details, 
but you can always tell that the people shown are of the Mongoloid races 
and not “Aryans'.) 

Therefore, not too much should be made of facial features in painting 
as a means of identifying the place where it had been painted. 

Besides, I do not believe that all the people of Kashmir belong t0 Be 
same sub-racial group. There has been a fair amount of migration from t 
Middle East and West Asia. Besides, within the Caucasoid race at least oe 
groups are represented substantially in Kashmir: the light-skinned , 
Aryan as well as the darker Mediterranean. 


Those notes of caution having been sounded, we can Say t : 
the Kashmiri paintings studied show people who have features tradit 


associated with Kashmir: high noses and foreheads, and “ Aryan’ eye 
7b) Hair: From one particular painting we can tell that the pat 
has been shown meditating is obviously a Hindu and a Shaivite- in pun of 


(and many traditional Japanese men) normally knot their hair into 


I! 
t almost @ 
ia jonally 


ho 
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op of the head. In this painting there is a small husnari figurs, he size of 
a saint's top-knot, where (ie bun would have been. Or his stercaeh (6 te 
plue figure of Lord Krishn. 

8) Animals: Horses in Kashmiri paintings are invariatly Maske eat 
if the theme depicted is Persian. Deer and antlers have “ser skeet ot ours 
paintings. In one painting Lord Narsimha looks like a crtss set wast te 
Kashmiri snow leopard and the Kashmiri brown tear. in 42 Large an 
Tiger,’ too, the tiger looks more like its Kashmiri courcerzac ' 


> 
Lt 


9) The topography, too, is almost always Kashrnit. Mourners og or 
small, always tend to creep into the landscape. The A 
wisdom goes, these paintings are definitely Kashrniz. 

| wouldn't like to make too much of this tendency. seczse eh nl tere 
are hills and mountains in Persian paintings, too. Be i 
shown in many of the paintings that I have studied 
often look more like lumps of barren rock heaped 
Shankar Acharya’ certainly looks like that. Today 
Other hills shown seem to be “karewa' plateaux, w 

10) Archi - In the Academy's painting no. 62 
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r toilet alongwith (sic) attends = 
vel. There is a low, pink, wereet se ES 


S Birbal Kachri manuscript some Ls Kashmir Pe 
hown. They normally jut into ove yee ane 
2) as well as Rajpat) tradiion 

architecture occurs iW a TM Keehn? pes 


ugh few, indicate that ever i Ss Ss 


Jace 


sometiones rooted in the local yealid 


Lb bis. 


Typically 

These examp! 

Paintings ¥, 
Most of the time, the architecture shown itt Kastinht eee was 


time, the 
hii, Kahigra and Mughal paintings. A Fortes WHR a 
(Parapet) runs from left to right. In a corner ot ihe HaFAtiNg WE WEEN 
edges of a balcony, with a portion of ibs sloping Wot 
Pn — in 59/ Krishna dancing witl 

Nee: in which two partners, each holding beth Tran 
‘irl around an axis, 

12) The contents of the manuserip. Alt the niaiberss CNA ie 
ee: are of stand-alorie paintings. However. ihe Hare peer 
oe are manuscript iustrations, If the aynaanntaelipe § sauce shat 
ontales (e.g. Katha Surit SayurlAnwidt 0 whorl) den the | ; 


illu ; ; 
Strate it are likely to be Kashi. 
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12b) The contents of the paintings: Some paintings tell a sto ” 
ones in the 7arikh é Birbal Kachri do). The story that they tell the 
obviously rooted in the culture (in this case, history) of Kashmir ni : 80 
can be little doubt about the painting's provenance. ere 


The Themes 
Kashmiri miniatures were used to illustrate the following kinds of books: 
1) Scientific literature: 
i) Botany 
ii) Zoology 
iii) Anatomy: The human body (organs as well as bones) is the 
subject of many sketches and paintings. Works copied from 
Emperor Budshah's 15th century medical books reflect the 
local or Unani (Greek) tradition. Those of the 19th century 
reveal a very European realism. 
iv) Freaks of nature and the wonders of the world. 
v) The manufacture of guns. 

2) Famous works of Persian literature. 

3) Persian histories. 

4) Kashmir's own folk tales. 

5) Kashmir's own histories. 

6) Romantic scenes: One bathing scene, which shows a woman in 
the nude, and one painting of a couple making love, their upper 
bodies clothed but lower parts naked, are among the paintings 
that I discovered. 

7) Scenes depicting the history of the Sikh period. 

8) Hunting scenes: These are the staple of Central Asian miniatures 
but, mercifully, there few such paintings in Kashmir. 

Then there were themes that were found in stand-alone miniatures 
as in manuscript illustrations: 


. miri 
9) The Auliya (Muslim saints) of Kashmir, as well as non-Kash 
auliya. 


as well 


10) Hindu religious themes. 

11) “Charts' (with animals in the borders). 

12) Secular Persian themes, e.g. Omar Khayyam. 
13) Kashmiri Pandit saints. 


14) Life in rural Kashmir: These include pictures of 4 cre 


ne 
Lall-trag-the spring of Lal Ded; and a depiction ie 
ceremony-yes, there were cases of sati even I? 
15) Scenes from the Mughal court. 


Kashmiri Painting 
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Ancient Kashmiri Sculpture 


in 2001, the Taliban government of Afghanistan destroyed gigantic sculptures 
of the Buddha. These had been carved into the mountainside at Bamiyan. 
At the time several people claimed that the sculptures were the creations of 
Kashmiri sculptors. Now, these sculptures belonged to the Gandhar School, 
which had extended into Kashmir as well. 

Kashmir and its neighbouring areas have influenced each other's cultura! 
traditions. Sculpture is one of them. Thus, while it is not certain that Kashmiris 
had sculpted the Bamiyan Buddhas, the point is well taken: from Kashmir 
to Kabul it is one continuum as far as ancient sculpture is concerned. 


Later that year I took a large media team to various parts of Kargii 
(Ladakh), notably Kartse Khar. The idea was to show them similar scuiptures. 
also carved into the mountainside. The local people and some scho‘ars have 
always known about these sculptures (especially the one at Mulbex. on the 
Leh-Kargil highway). However, this was the first time that the Kartse Khar 
Buddha was brought to public notice. This was also the first time that 
someone had grouped five such Buddhas, located in different parts ot akh. 
into one school: the Gandhar. (The other three sculptures are in Sani Kargii- 
Zafiskar, Apati/ Leh and Durbuk/ Leh.) 

Twelve to fourteen centuries later it is impossible to say if Kasam int 
sculptors had gone over to Afghanistan to do the Bamiyan statues, cr sculptors 
from Gandhar had come over to sculpt the ones in Leh and Kargil. his 
sufficient that they all belong to the same school. However. it is generally 
believed that Kashmiri artists did these sculptures, as well ss the painungs 
at Alchi (also in Leh). 

Within Kashmir Valley, apart from the SPS Museum, the bes macs 
find such sculptures are temples like the ones at Martaid ane . 


Brahma images: In Kashmir, J.L. Bhan writes, Lord Bralnd is sepics 


Brahma seems to have become more popular than 
Lord Brahma, all by himself, have been founcl dating 
Bh an has discovered images of Lord Brahma at 

Nadihal, Awantipora and Devsar. 

th The Buddha in Kashmiri art: Buddhist images wy ean ie ee 
© 8th century A.D. have a unique feature. A Hawes Se” Fi WE 

a shoulder of the deity, Later it merges with fhe Tyee 

Possibly been inspired by the flowers that prow pean saw ss 


e . Lia vos ait aad FRO PRNT 
mee sculpture-to show where ane of {ts fas jyeanks BWR BPM PRT 
one begins. 
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Kashmiri Music 


TS 


Traditional Kashmiri music, like music almost everywhere, is either classical 
or folk. Kashmiri classical music is called Sufiana, or the music of the Sufi 
saints. Folk forms include Chhakri, Roef/Rauf, and Wanawoni. 

King Yusuf Shah Chak (16"" century) is said to be the father of Kashmiri 
classical music. He patterned the Kashmiri system directly on its Persian 
counterpart, rather than on the Hindustani system of Central India (which, 
too, has some Persian influences). Following an internal coup he fled to 
Emperor Akbar’s court in Agra. There, according to Kashmiri sources!, he 
met an Italian (yes, Italian) called Tona Santa, better known in India as 
Tansen, and on at least two occasions corrected the latter’s technique. & 
authored the Rast Kashmiri, a group of notes which correspond to Persia's 
Rast Farsi. Kashmiri music has since taken on several Hindustani influence 
too. 


. . r § oe . ims 
Just as Hindustani classical music has rdgs, Kashmiri music has mugam 
(modes). 


Kashmiri mugdms based on Hindustani rags include: 


Lalit 


Multani 
Bageshwari Jaijaiwanti 
Bahar Koshi (Paharhi) 
Basant Bihag Bhairavi 
Kalyan 
Kashmiri _muqdms taken from Persian rasts include: 
Araq Hussaini 
Navroz e Subah Rehavi 
Isphahan Rast Farsi 
Dugah Panjgah 


. noble: 
iri no? 
| Bahdristan-é-Shahi, a \6"-17" century history by an anonymous Ka 
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yusuf Was hardly the only, or even the first, Kashmiri king to be expert at 
music. Zain-ul-Abedin was an accomplished classical singer. Sultan Hassan 
Shah (1472-84) invited Carnatic musicians to Kashmir. They left behind 
their influence on Kashmiri music. 

Hindustani percussion instruments are struck according to (dls. So are 
Kashmiri drums. However, the tals of the two regions are quite dissimilar. 


Sufiana Mauseegi (music) 


(Pron: soo-fee-A-na) This used to be an elitist form of music played by 
quartets only at royal courts and gatherings of the rich. The lyrics, mostly 
in Kashmiri, are sometimes in Persian, too. These quartets, one of whose 
members, the ustad (maestro), acts as the leader, play on the santoor, the 
Kashmiri sitar (different from its Hindustani cousin), the sdz and the dhukra 
(a drum, like the tabla). They sing, together and in harmony, verses called 
the baeth which are either romantic or mystic. These songs could as well 
be about nature as about the saints of Islam (especially Kashmiri rishis), 
including Prophet Muhammad (PBUH). 

Baeth songs sometimes are ballads about Heemél and Nagrai. legendary 
Kashmiri lovers, or about Solomon and Sheba. 

Muqéms are the basis of melody. They are to Kashmiri music what rags 
are to Hindustani: a group of notes, the order of which, or emphasis on, 
can not be changed while going up (or coming down) the scale. Classical 
songs (and instrumental compositions) use one muqam or another as their 
base. There are 54 muqdms in all. 

As we have seen, some mugdms are based on Hindustani rags, ©-8: 
Asawari, Poorabi and Khamaj. Others, as we saw, were based on Persian 
mugdms. The basic notes, however, are and have always been Hindustan. 

Like the alap of Hindustani music, the first movement, called the shakal, 
is slow and introduces the theme. However, unlike the alap, the shakal is 
an instrumental rendition of the base (or structure) of the mugam. The 
shakal is followed by the muqdm itself: where verses and couplets are sung. 

The popular idls (beats) are sehtal (teen tal), mimdur, dur-e-khafit and 
Turki zarb. Talana is a rhythm popular in Sufiana. (It is also found in some 
South Indian dances and could be one of the influences of Carnatic music.) 

Unlike Hindustani music, Sufiana is always SUNS in chorus. Secondly, 
musicians who are both vocalists and instrumentalists perform 1t- ne 
Past, singing would be accompanied by Hafiz Naghma, 4 dance e re 
. meaning of the song is expressed by physical eae 

Neer, called the Hafeeza, would sing and dance with ui ved vaith 
; ae ens In Sufiana music, the sdz is the on let, the 
Siiceaah ll the other stringed instruments are stru 

or, and a pair of wooden sticks, the qalams. 
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The santoor (lit: one hundred strings) actually has Only 96 strin 
stretched over a hollow wooden frame mdde of the wood of the mulbe s, 
tree. It is the principal instrument in Kashmiri music, its Strings bein 
struck with two elegantly carved, curved sticks, made of Wood or 
increasingly, plastic. It came to Kashmir during Budshah’s era and has been 
thoroughly indigenised. (Its Persian counterpart is quite different, In Most 
respects the Kashmiri santoor is closer to the hundred-stringed, ancient 
Indian shadtantra veena.) 


Folk Music 


Folk music is of many kinds, depending on the occasion: 

Wanawun (marriage songs): The songs sung at Muslim weddings are 
quite different from those sung at Hindu weddings. 

Muslim wedding songs generally cover the first few years of married life: 
beginning with the nuptials and the bride’s departure from her parents’ 
home, to the circumcision (khatna) of the couple’s son and the son’s 
haqeeg mundan (ceremonial shaving of the head). The wanawun baeths of 
Abdul Ahad Nadim of Bandipora are particularly popular. 

The songs sung at Hindu weddings, on the other hand, are Vedic chants, 
steeped in classical Hinduism. 

As at weddings elsewhere in India, percussion instruments are employed 
to provide the beat (dl). These are the tumbakhnari and the noet. The 
tumbakhnari is derived from the Persian tumbak. It is a hollow clay pot 
with animal skin tautly stretched over its open end at the top. The difference 
between this and western drums is that the tumbakhnari is struck with the 
tips of fingers. The noet, too, is a clay pot but with an open mouth. This 
open end and the sides are struck while playing. 

Roef: Like the wanawun, the roef has traditionally been sung only by 
women. (Only since the late 1940s, with the return of political power to the 
Kashmiris after almost 360 years, have experiments taken place, most 0 
them in the portals of the government-run Radio Kashmir and, latef, 
television. The roef is now also sung by men-but in conjunction with the 
chhakri.) This form—a group dance accompanied by a song—is performed 
at festivals like Eid, but also at weddings. 

Chhakri: This is rural music performed by at least four musicians 
time. It was brought to the towns by the rababis (rabab players) of ~ 
Kawdara and Akingam. Qaiser Qalander notes, ‘During the Afghan pen 
a male dancer, Bacha, became associated with it, adding [Kathak] to Chhakr 

Generally, four instruments are played along with the singing: the wee 
and the Persian rabab (both stringed instruments, for the melody) and t A 
tumbakhnari and the noet (for the beat). The noet is also called the gras 
In the 1950s the harmonium was added. 
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chapter 1 
Chhakri. the music most tavoured by the peisatits, vwes #9 origzin w 
Lal (pron. like the English ‘lull ) Vakh, the poctry of 4) tad. tue Hen 


it has been augmented by the religious poetry Of 4 tent 4 luxcicearies 
including Rasool Mir and Mehmood Gimi. 

Laddi Shah is 3 kind of folk-music that is very popular in, “4 
oa rly because of the satire. sarcasm and humour contains | 
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The bachcha naghma is one of the few forms of singing 
performed by just one person. (The others are all group forras av 
However, even here the audience can join the soloist. 


Folk Dances of Kashmir 


There are no mixed, coed. folk dances in Kashmir. Macy “acunir tance: 
are performed along with song. Therefore, they have alrez 
in the section on “Music” in this chapter. 

Hafiza dances: This was one dance that was liked 5x Se tor mm he 
poor alike. The rich would finance such dances on Ser nvm. Te Tor 
would take out subscriptions. Women alone performed ths Gan —T 
clothes that they wore were similar to those worn in Kachaic. tigi. mndicss 
and cummerbunds. The Sikhs’ governors of Kashmir (gat 12" sentry 
were great patrons, as were the early Dogras (mic 13" sanurry.. 
Sikhs’ governors even maintained Hafiza troupes in thet caus To perfor 
for their guests, and for themselves. For various reasons The inter Nogras 
started shying away from maintaining such troupes. Denrived of roya 
patronage this art withered away. 

Wattal Dambal: The Wattals are one of the most deprived communities 
of Kashmir: they are ‘scavengers’ (charpersons, sweepers) ard shoemakers 
Other subaltern classes also join them in this dance. 
joyous group dance of thirty to forty men who move © the be 
(drum), The men sit in 2 circle and chant hynms and prayers in their own 
dialect. As the beat guickens the movements pet More athletic and the 
dancers jump about skillfully and entertainingly. 
Peers pron.: per-therr) ‘Sraditional folk theatre is awe ra te 
pred ai ‘to act’, “to imitate’ or ‘to pretend’. Tees Pen sani “ 
that gs form of theatre jo satirical, Vt oeCUIples a aa i ae 
criticise the ant of the court jester: Through it the players were 8 

¢ rulers without giving obvious offence. 7 

Sar armege are & coaroiessiity, a ‘tribe’, uf folk aitistes, not ke He 

ir but all over North India and Pakistan. They hold a st 


Rebee 
Position in the social hierarchy. 


This is a vigorous, 
at of a dool 
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The Festivals of Kashmir 
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Festivals unique to Kashmir 


The four seasons are called sonth (spring), har (summer), harduh (autumn) 
and wandh (winter). The seventy-day winter is divided into three parts, 
chill-e-kaldn (the first forty days), chill-e-khurd (the next twenty days) and 
chill-e-bachh (the last ten days). 

The end of winter is formally celebrated by Tel Ashthami. In the evening 
of that day, children take old, discarded baskets, especially those that were 
used to cover kangris (see ‘Handicrafts’) to the steps by the banks of River 
Jehlum and set them on fire. 


Sonth is the season welcomed the most. Almonds break into a blossom 
in March and the Kashmiris make a beeline for almond orchards 
(Badamwaris), especially the one near Hari Parbat in Srinagar. M. Am 


Pandit says that this is ‘a month-long fair’. | hope to revive this tradition 
someday. 


The Baisakhi Mela of the Mughal Garden at Nishat (Srinagar) a 
next, (Baisakhi is on April 13 or 14.) This is an institution that | revive 


st 
2002. I extended the celebrations to other venues in Srinagar and the 
of Kashmir, as well, 


The Kashmiri New Year is called Nau Reh (or Nau Verih) an 
occurs in March or April. The Hindus seek the blessings of 
prosperous year for their family. They do so by getting one © t 
girls of the family to decorate a large metal dish with rice, sug4™ 
dry fruits and a sheet of paper about the new year. The girl takes 
to each member of the family. On this day, both Hindus and Mus" 
to the Hari Parbat of Srinagar with samovars to make tea an 
spring sun. oy peld # 

One of the finest spring festivals is the Yasmin (jasmine) festival , the 
the shrine of Hyder Saheb, in a jasmine grove in Hyderpora 

airport). 


d usually 
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Aish Muqam’s ‘Zool’ festival (Anaitnag, April) 

such festivals are @ good time to hear the chhakri sung in its original 
habitat (vs- 07 television). Rural people from the three valleys around the 
hilltop shrine—Doru-Shahbad, Lidder and Trdal—come to pay homage, 
peginning their journey in the early morning. Torches are lit in each of the 
three valleys when the festival begins. Bhdfids, who are traditional folk 
singers, mimics, satirists and actors, arrive with their instruments, the 
sarang and noot. So do magicians. In the evening drums begin to beat and 
people start chanting religious hymns as they dance around the shrine. A 
torchlight procession begins, signifying the victory of good over evil. The 
next dav farmers gO from the shrine to their fields to begin the process of 
ploughing the earth and sowing. (See also the chapter on ‘Anafitnag.”) 

The other end of the agricultural season is when the crop has been 
harvested. Now autumn festivals are held, the best known being those at 
Bijbehara, Anafitnag proper and Achabal (all three in the chapter on 
‘Anafitnag’), when the peasants get a respite from work on the fields. At 
Bijbehara festivities last three days. Apparently at all three places there are 
‘mock’ wedding processions, complete with a faux bridegroom who is dressed 
and rides a horse like one. Drum beaters and shehnai players lead the people 
of that and nearby villages in a joyous procession, everyone infected with 
the hilarity of it all. 

Other harvest festivals are at Akingam, Bring and Kulgam (all in the 
chapter on ‘Anafitnag’) and at Budgam town (‘Budgam’). In Ganderbal, a 
suburb of Srinagar, this coincides with the urs of Qamar Saheb, where 
most devotees come by bus, but some still do it the traditional way, by slow 
moving boats. They ‘indulge in fun and frolic’? and ‘take time off for a 
week-long vacation and stay in boats near the (Chinar) groves of Beehama 
near Ganderbal,’ says Mr. Pandit. 

To get back to summer, the Jeshth and Har Ashthamis are important t0 
the Hindus (see ‘Kheer Bhawani’ in the chapter on “The Kashmiri Pandits...”). 

On the occasion of Raksha Bandhan (August), the Pandits of Srinagar 
climb the hill now known as the Shankaracharya hill. Some Pandits, and 
over a hundred thousand Hindus from all over, try to spend a ey days 
during the preceding month at the holy cave of Sri Amar Nath ji (see Amar 
Nath Yatra’), 

Vea the fourteenth day of Sawan (July/August) a fair es 

ndu temple atop a hillock in Khrew, 22 km. from Srinagts i 

_Har (pron.: herr) means ‘bird’ in Kashmiri—in particular, Sharika, = 
bitd-goddess. The ‘herr’ of the Hari Parbat is named after Sheirika ji, (See 
‘The History of ir’ * th day of the Kashmiti month of Har 
Gunes iy © Kashmir’) The ninth day © he temple 

e/July) is celebrated as Har Navmi, when th 


a) is held at a 


¢ Pandits go 0 
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of Shdrikd Mata on the Hari Parbat in tens of thousands. (1 am no 
the past tense for any of the Pandit festivals, despite the migration 
of them to the plains outside Kashmir. This is partly because even at th 
turn of the millennium these festivals are being celebrated, though ne 
lower key: the Kheer Bhawani fair and Amar Nath Yatra are, in fact, more 
crowded than ever before. And partly because | fondly hope things will pe 
as before again.) 


t Usin 
of Most 


Festivals popular in Kashmir 


Without doubt the two Eids (the dates of which change every year) are the 
most popular festivals in Kashmir. Since sweets (‘sweetmeats’) are not 
really part of the Kashmiri tradition, it’s the bakers’ shops that everyone 
throngs to pick up cakes and pastries for friends. Some quintessentially 
Kashmiri traditions have evolved on this front. One is the cake baked to 
look like a log with a little fork. It’s a hot favourite at Eid. Maybe because 
this is the kind of log they all wish they had in their fireplaces but, because 
of modern gadgets, no longer do. The other is the ‘White Forest cake’, the 
Kashmiri confectioner’s answer to the ‘Black Forest cake’.) 


Ramzan is the month of fasting and prayer. In many Muslim-majority 
areas the whole town comes alive at night during this month: shopping, 
socialising, and, for the children, putting on new clothes and attending 
religious sessions even at night. Not so in Kashmir. Perhaps the cold did 


not allow such a tradition to develop. But even here some modern traditions 
have grown. 


I used to be a neighbour of the Khanyaris, among the richest families n 
Kashmir. They would give away raw meat to the poor every morning 
during this holy month. So, enormous queues would form, and well before 
the hour appointed by the Khanyaris. Because it would take almost an hour 
(if not longer) to serve the last person in the queue, that’s how long the 
crowd would stay there. A whole cottage industry of hawkers ual 
materialise to service the other needs of the people in this queue Tha 
always struck me as ironic, because they were supposed to be poor 
seeking alms, not consumers buying the wares of these hawkers. — 

During the holy month some families get the Quran Sharief recite 


isten 
day. Others go to the neighbourhood after the pre-dawn breakfast t liste 
to the holy word. 


all 


The Shiva Ratri (February; on the 14 Phalgun) might be an al 
festival but most Kashmiri Pandits genuinely believe that it is unique’ 
And in some ways it is. No other part of India gives this auspicions aif 
the importance that Kashmir does. (See also the chapter ‘The Kas 
Pandits...’) 
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Festivals celebrated all over Kashmir 


Ashoora 
Ashoora (lit.: “the tenth’) is the tenth day of the Islamic month of Muharram 
This is When Imam Hussain was killed at Karbala (Iraq). The Imam as 
the grandson of Prophet Muhammad, peace be on him. He died fighting the 
army of Yazeed, who wanted to be the caliph of Arabia. The two main Shia 
organisations of Srinagar City take turns to lead a large procession of 
mourners to commemorate the Imam’s martyrdom. This procession goes 
through much of the city and ends at the Imambaras (Shiite places of 
worship) of Hassanabad and Jadibal (misspelt Zadibal). The procession 
consists of several thousand Shia men. They recite elegies, beat their breasts 
and, if young, flagellate themselves till they bleed. The wounds heal 
miraculously fast, leaving no scars. A fine horse is included in every such 
procession. It reprsents Zuljinah, the horse Imam Hussain rode on the 
battlefield of Karbala. There are processions in Budgam, Pattan, Gom Ahmed 
Pora and other places as well. 

Baisakhi (Kashmir) 

This major Hindu-Sikh festival falls on the first day Baisakh (nor 
the 13" April). It is a spring festival that celebrates the new Bikramt y 


The Hindus of Kashmir would gather at Ishber (about 2 kilometre sbove the 
ga spring and 


Nishat gardens). They would then bathe in the holy Guptgang 
perform some prayers. After that tens of thousands of Kashm : 
(and countless Muslims) would go to the Nishat gardens, where scores of 
temporary stalls would be set up. The be . 
hire a doonga (large boat) on the day before the festival, where & 
lay out a feast for their extended family and friends. — 

First Navaratra (Chaitra) (Srinagar and other parts of Kashatis 

This is the New Year’s Day of the Kashmiri Pandits. it is the frst ~ 
of the Laukik or Sapt Rishi calendar. It falls on the first day oF He — 
half of the luni-solar month of Chaitra. Because the month [iS Parhy 
this event does not occur on the same NOKY YOSE- 
because it is partly solar, the Laukik date 
time. 

The Kashmiri Pandits would visit theit second - oe Satenghe 
that of Sharika Devi, on this occasion. Almost alt dhe Pane Se be ae 
Would be there at some stage during the «ay: Those whe AEE ssa 
Villages and towns would go to the nearest important rope. 

This is a spring festival. Almond flowers &° all eho se on tal 
of the year. The finest almond orchards of Srinagar ee OCA = Peis bind 
Parbat hill near the temple of Sharika ji, Aller paying hOaNss Bs 
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goddess, the Pandits would go over to the almond groves to picnic vith 
their families. The whole hill would come alive with colour and Merrymaking 
and these are not my own words. All Kashmiris recall this with Nostalgig 
At the bottom of the hill where the temple is, there is a flat, open ~ 
called the Devi Afigan (lit. ‘the courtyard of the goddess’). Hundre tee 
shops would spring up on the day of the fair. 


People 
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The People of Kashmir 


Hari Singh's Jamma and Kashmir: Population and area 


Maharaja Hari Singh's Jamma & Kashmir was the largest princely State in 
India, ahead even of the Nizam's Hyderabad. It was two-thirds the size of 
the massive Bombay Presidency of British India. It was divided into the 
Kashmir and Jammai provinces each headed by a Governor (now known as 
Divisional Commissioner). Ladakh district was under a Wazir-e-Wazarat 
(now Deputy Commissioner, Collector and District Magistrate). 

In 1941, the population of the State was 40,21,616 (i.e 4.02 million). 
77.11% of the people were Muslim, 20.12% were Hindu, 1.64% Sikh ana 
1.01% Buddhist.! 

Kashmir was divided into four districts and Jam 
a Wazir-e-Wazarat. The districts, along with their te 
in the case of Baramulla and Reasi, niabats, were: 

Kashmir province: Anafitndg (Anafitnag, Kulgam, Awantipora and 
Stinagar); Baramulla (Baramulla, Sri Pratap Singh Pura and Uttar Machhi 
Pura. Niabats: Guréz and Sopore); Muzaffarabad (Muzaffarabad, us and 
Karnah) and Astore (Bunji was under a revenue assistant, not a tehsildar). 

Not including Ladakh, Kashmir had an area of 8,539 square miles (approx. 
22,200 square kilometres). In 1941, its population was 17,28,686 (i.e. 1.7 
million), 

‘ Jamma province: Jammi (Jammd, Samba and Akhnoor); Mirpur (Mirpur, 

sa Bhimbar and Kotli); Udhampur (Udhampvr, Ramban, Ramnagar: 4 

ener and Kishtwar); Reasi (Reasi and Rajoutl Niabat: Gulabgarh) an 
athud (Kathua, Jasmergarh and Basohli). 


mii into five, each under 
hsils (in brackets) and, 
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Jamma had an area of 12,401 sq. miles (approx. 32,200 coe 
1941, according to Daya Sagar, its population was 20,01,557 (i.e, 2 mE 
Journalist-historian B.P. Sharma has a slightly different figure one 
population of Jammti province. He puts it at 19,81,433. Either Way. te 
Muslims, with a population of 12,15,676 in 1941, were in an overwhelming 
66%, majority in Jammd province as well. 8, 

Ladakh district: (Tehsils: Ladakh, Kargil and Skardu.) 

The area of Ladakh, including Kargil, Skardu and the Gilgit division was 
63,554 sq. miles (approx. 1,65,000 sq.km.). Its population in 1941 was 
3,11,915 (or 0.3 million). 

Bunji tehsil was in the Gilgit division till 1935-36. That year the lease of 
the trans-Indus ‘ilaqa’ (region or tract) was transferred to the (British) 
Government of India. In turn, the cis-Indus area was added to Ladakh 
district. Bunji was later detached from Ladakh district and put directly under 
Kashmir province. 


Jammii and Kashmir after 1947: Population and area 


Population and territory: Jammt and Kashmir: Total Area: 2,22,236.0 sq.km 
(including Pakistan Occupied Kashmir/ POK and China Occupied Kashmit/ 
COK). Of this 45.62% is actually with India. 78,114 sq. km. (35.15%) are 
under POK; Pak gifted 5,180 sq. km. (2.33%) to China. COK is 37,595 Sq 
km. (16.9%). 


Population of the state, as in 2001, not including the occupied areas: 
98,86,585. Decadal growth of population in the State: 1980s: 32.56% 
1990s: 24.56%. Population density: 98 per sq. km. Literacy: 53.57% (mals 
64.60; females: 41.61). 


Census: The last two censuses in the State were conducted in 1981 and 
2001. The census scheduled for 1991 could not be held. So, the pit 
government made some projections about what the population of the ee 
districts of the State must have been in 1991. These projections alll 
mentioned in the chapters about districts. 


In 1981, the population of the Valley of Kashmir was 31,3480 ve 
million), or 52.35% of the population of the State. Jammé provin’® which 
population of 27,18,213 (2.7 million) or 45.39% of the total. Ladakh, ; 
is part of Kashmir province but not of Kashmir Valley, account 39 (59 
remaining 2.2%. The population of the entire state was 813 
million). Thal 

In 2001, the population of the State was 98,86,585 9.8 milion, Ll 
of Kashmir Valley was 53,15,096 (5.3 million) and of Jammd ies acai 


42,90,871 (4.2 million). There were 2,22,598 (0.2 million) people ; 
(Leh and Kargil). 


the 
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Districts as in 2004: In 1947, the State lost the following districts to 
pakistan: Kashmir: Muzaffarabad (partly), and Astore. It also lost the Bunji 
tehsil. The Uri and Karnah tehsils remained with India. Jammii: Mirpur 
(partly). The erstwhile Ladakh district: The Skardu tehsil and the Gilgit 
division. 

Since July 1979, there have been the following fourteen districts in the 
State: Kashmir province (which includes the Ladakh region): Anafitnag, 
Baramulla, Budgam, Kupwara, Pulwdma and Srinagar. Kargil and Leh make 
up Ladakh. Jammti province: Doda, Jammd, Kathua, Poonch, Rajouri and 
Udhampur. 


Kashmir Valley: The Major Linguistic Groups as in 1981 


Number of persons who speak it 


Kashmiri 28,06,441 

Dogri 2,943 

Gojari 2,55,310 

Ladakhi 471 

Punjabi/Paharhi 41,181 

Lahanda (Pothwari) 21 

Urdu 3,830 

Balti 811 

Shina (Dardi) 12,159 (Mainly in Guréz) 

Tibetan 796 (A small -refugee population in 


Srinagar) 


Population and Literacy: It might seem from the following table that 
between 1981 and 2001, despite more than twelve years of militancy, Kashraitt 
did very well on the literacy front. But is this true? The answer 1s both 'yes 
and 'no.' In absolute terms the spread of literacy was; indeed, very good. In 
all districts, except Srinagar, the proportion of literate people more than 
doubled, However, when compared with Jammii province, Ladakh (Leh ie 
Notably, Kargil) or the rest of India, the relative performance was not at al 
Satisfactory. 
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(Popn.= Population. Lit '01= The percentage of the total population that was 
literate in the year 2001. Male= the percentage of men who were literate in 
2001. Fem.= the percentage of women who were literate in 2001. Lit '81= The 
percentage of the total population that was literate in the year 1981. Growth= 
the average annual per cent rate of growth of the population between 1981 
and 2001. Gender= the number of women for every 1,000 men.) 


Religion: The majority of the people of the State are Muslim (64.19%), 
followed by the Hindus (32.24%) and the Sikhs (3.47%). The 69,706 
Buddhists of the State made up just over one percent of the population in 
1981. The Buddhists are concentrated mainly in Leh and Kargil districts, 
and in a few villages (1981 population: 1,1 13) in the areas of Doda district 
(of the Kishtwar sub-division, to be precise) that border Ladakh. 

Within the Valley, the 1981 census recorded that 94.96% of the people 
were Muslims and 3.95% were Hindus. The Sikhs, who live in certain parts 
of Baramulla, Pulwama and Srinagar districts, constituted just over one 
percent of the Valley. There were around 500 Christians. 

In Jamm(i province, the Hindus were in the majority (66.32%), followee 
by the Muslims (29.6%) and the Sikhs (3.3%). There were around eigh! 
thousand Christians in 1981. 

A similar religion-wise analysis based on the 2001 census had not iv 
done till mid-2003. However, based on an analysis of the 1981 census = 
the totals of the 2001 census, some mathematical projections have ie ‘ 
made about what the religion-wise break-up would have been in Kashm 


; : : ifdds 
province (including Ladakh) in 2001 (had the mass-migration of the Hifid 
not taken place): 
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The Muslims 


Not all Kashmiri Muslims are descendants of local Hindus who had converted 
to Islam, though most of them certainly are. The Syeds, for example, trace 
their lineage to Prophet Muhammad, peace be on him, through his daughter 
Hazrat Fatima and his son-in-law Hazrat Ali. They are thus of Arab origin. 
The Syeds migrated to Kashmir in substantial numbers. In 1372 and 1393 
respectively, seven hundred and three hundred Syeds fled from Iran to 
Kashmir. This was in addition to Syeds who migrated as individuals before 
and after. The migration of Turks (not just from Turkey but from other 
parts of Central Asia, as well) was much bigger in terms of numbers: their 
descendants are spread all over Kashmir and Poonch. There are enue 
villages of Turks in Baramulla. They speak Paharhi, a variant of Punjabi, at 
home. 

Those whose ancestors had migrated from Baltistan or other salen 
(mostly in POK) are another major presence. (More on the sialnan ; : 
‘History of Kargil' in the volume on ‘Ladakh.’) Several Shias sina te goles 
connection: either their ancestors had migrated from Iran to Kasim ia 
some of their relatives went over from Kashmir to Iran (sometimes V 


St cae NO 
central India). In Iran, the religious leader Ayatollah Khomeini was Kno 


i inks with 
: Khomeini Hindi (Khomeini of India) because of his ancestral lin . 
ashmir and central India Le 
i 4 «ctrict) there is a tiny tribe of 
In Gutli Bagh near Ganderbal (Srinagar district) ain eral Pushtin 


, € 
Pushtins who still speak their ancestral leagnase® Their eyes are often 


Customs and have a leadership structure of their 0 
green, their features distinctive. 
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The Muslim diaspora 

Ethnic Kashmiris have for centuries lived in Rajouri, Poonch, 
parts of Udhampur (notably Reasi), several parts of Doda district ( 
Banihal) and even Kathua (in Basohli, Banni and Lohai Malhar), z 
several hundred ethnic Kashmiri Muslims who came over from Kishtway 
rather than directly from Kashmir. Many of the Muslims of Chamba (HP) 
are ethnic Kashmiris. Some of the Argons of Leh had a Kashmiri ancestor. 

1 have always wondered if the Kashmiri Muslims of many of these 
regions went over as Muslims: or went there as Hifidiis and later converted 
to Islam. In the case of Kishtwar, Rajouri and Poonch one can say with 
certainty that a Kashmiri diaspora existed in these regions well before the 
advent of Islam. 

The manufacture of shawls (and famines) took Kashmiri Muslims to 
several parts of Jamma and the Punjab, notably Amritsar (from which they 
have since migrated, perhaps to Pakistan) and Lahore (where they still live 
in big numbers). By ‘ethnic Kashmiri' I mean someone whose ancestors 
spoke the Kashmiri language at home. Thus the people of Mirpur (POK) 
don't count: even though internationally they are the most vocal ‘Kashmiris. 
Nor do the people of the ‘Northern Areas' of POK. Mirpuris and the people 
of NA are from J&K, but are not ethnic Kashmiris. 

Trade in shawls made the Kashmiris go as far as Lucknow and Calcutta 
(Kolkata). However,’I believe that the tiny Kashmir? community of Bihar 
has to do with the Kashmiri King Yusuf Shah Chak's 16th century exile 
there, and not shawls. And the elite Kashmiri Shia diaspora that stretches 
from Lucknow to parts of present-day Pakistan to Qom in Iran, | suspect, 
has to do with the mobility (and matrimonial links) that ‘any educated elite 
has across regions and nation-states. 

Bombay, too, has always had a small Kashmiri Muslim community. Nawab 
Ahsanullah Khan of Dhaka (formerly Dacca) was an eighteenth 
noble of Kashmiri origin. Since the early nineteenth century there has bee 
a Kashmiri (Hifidd as well as Muslim) population in Kabul. as 

After 1947 (especially after 1990), a substantial Kashmiri Mus a 
community has come up in Delhi. More than half of them either trade 


ny 
apples and mutton, or manufacture carpets. However, almost 4s many 
them are professionals, 


Kishtwar 
“Specially 
afiskar has 


Before 1947, the Muslims of Lahore would derisively call the from 
‘hatows.' During the preceding century or two, well-to-do Muslims 
the Punjab, Jammd, Uttar Pradesh and some other parts of South Asi@ onial 
started treating the Kashmiris as social inferiors and would avoid wane? 
alliances with them.' This humiliation is one of the main reasons aKisti” 
Kashmiris, led by Sheikh Muhammad Abdullah, preferred India ove" i 
in 1947. 
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When pakistan-inspired militancy started in 1989, as if on cue the Urdu 
newspapers of Kashmir started receiving letters from Pakistan, asking to be 
forgiven for having used the pejorative expression ‘hatow.' 


How things have changed since 1947. Today if a person has even a drop 
of Kashmiri blood in his veins he proclaims it proudly. From novelist 
salman Rushdie to writer M.J. Akbar and actress-fashion mode] Katrina 
Kaif, people everywhere are celebrating their Kashmiri roots. 


And in the matrimonial market, middle-class as well as elite Muslims 
from all over India are quite happy if their daughters get married to Kashmiri 
Muslim men from similar backgrounds. (Working class Kashmiri men married 
similarly placed Bangladeshi women in large numbers in the last few decades 
of the 20th century.) Kashmir's enormous economic prosperity since 1947 is 
an important reason. Another factor is that other Indian Muslims feel that 
because the Muslims are in a majority in Kashmir, they do not have to live 
in fear of riots and discriminatory treatment by organised groups. 


The Haiijis 

The Hajfijis are a very poor, mostly illiterate, people who live in boats on the 
lakes and, sometimes, rivers of Kashmir. Tourism has brought some prosperity 
to some Hafjis living in Srinagar, though. 

Origin: Theory i): The Hafijis claim to be the descendants of Noah, who 
is one of the prophets of Islam. (His Hifda incarnation, Mand, has an even 
higher, if controversial, status among the Hifidis. He is the one who codified 
the Hifidti law.) 

Theory ii): Raja Parbat (or Pratap) Sen brought boatmen over from 
Sangaldip (perhaps Sri Lanka). This theory is the one most widely accepted. 


1 It wasn’t always so. In the 15" and 16" centuries Kashmiri royalty routinely 
ra: especially those 


intermarried with other South Asian royal families of that ¢ x 

of Delhi and Kabul. King Shahabuddin of Kashmir and Sultin Ahmed Khin - 
Kabul married each other’s sisters. Ahmed’s daughter married Shahabuddin $ 
brother, Qutbuddin. Shahébuddin’s daughter married the son of Feroz Shah, me 
of Delhi (and much of India). Feroz Shah, in turn, gave three of his daughters © 
marriage to Shahabuddin’s family. (-From Térikh-e-Kashmir by Syed Ali, sinter! 
century A.D.) i : 
I suspect that the snobbishness of the Muslim clites of North India irae 
Kashmiri Muslims was limited to the period during which the Valley had los 
political independence. 

Part of the reason must have also been that th 
d Push stock. T 
converted Muslims as an underclass (the ajlaf). | 
of their own ethnic groups. On the other hat 
groups in Kashmir is extremely minuscule. The Kashuir 
Mainly of local converts. 


¢ North Indian Muslin elite was 
They saw 
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Theory iii): The Haiijis believe that they are of Kshatriya (Warrior/ rul 
stock. Lawrence said that they were of the Vaisya (business) Caste, nthe 
traditionally they have been at the very bottom of the hierarchy, In an ie, 
they often call their fellow Hafijis by the Kashmiri word for the so cals 
‘untouchable’ people. 

Theory iv): Some Haiijis claim to be of gypsy stock. 

Sub-divisions: Based on their profession and lifestyle, Hanjis can He 
classified into nine sub-groups. These, in the descending order of their 
internal hierarchy, are (i) Demb-Hanz (those who grow vegetables on the 
Dal Lake), (ii) Gari-Hanz (those who gather sifigharas/ water-nuts on the 
Wular Lake), (iii) Bahatchi-Hanz (those who live in bahatch and war boats), 
(iv) Dafiga-Hanz (those who own difiga passenger boats); this group has its 
own hierarchy, depending on the location of the Dijiga, (v) Gad-Hanz 
(fishermen) and (vi) Haka-Hanz (those who collect wood from water bodies), 

The other three sub-castes, but not in any particular order, are the Shikari 
Hanz (those who ply shikara boats), Mata-Hanz (those who deal in wood) 
and Houseboat Hanz (a very well-to-do lot). 


In which parts of the state do they live? On the Dal Lake (the elite), the 
Wular (the next in rank), the Anchar, the Tsont-i-Kol (between Dal Gate 
and the old golf course of Srinagar) and on the banks of the Jehlum. Before 
the Nallah Mar canal of Srinagar was disastrously turned into a road, choking 
up a historical outlet for the excess water of Srinagar City, the ‘lowest’ sub- 
caste of the Difigé-Hanz used to live there. 


Majid Hussain, who estimates that around 12% of the Haiijis are literate, 


Points out that they also live on the Jehlum: between Khandbal (near Anafitnég 
town) and Chattabal (Srinagar city). 


Gujjars and Bakerwals 


The Gujjars and Bakerwals (pron. 'bucker-wal’) make up around 18% of the 
population of the State. Almost all Bakerwals and many Gujjars are nomads 
The Gujjars (go= cow) tend cattle (mainly buffaloes) and the Bakerwak 
(bakri= goat) herd sheep. A very large section of Gujjars have permane) 
homes and are not nomads. They are part of an all-India community that 'S 
mostly Hifidd. However, in Jamma and Kashmir and the neighbouring wie 
of Pakistan and occupied Kashmir (and, to an extent, in Himachal Prades ; 
Uttaranchal and north Punjab) all Gujjars and Bakerwals are Muslims. F 
Origin: Theory i): Some Gujjars believe that their ancestors came si 4 
Georgia (which, they believe, was once called Gurjia or Gurjaristan wit 
Central Asian republic formerly in the Soviet Union. These cowhers 
supposed to have migrated from Georgia to India through irae: 1an's 
Afghanistan and Baluchistan, before settling in Gujrat (a district in Pakis 
Punjab province). 
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Theory ii): Cunningham, a British Raj scholar, wrote that the Gujjars' 
ancestors Were the Kushan and Yachi tribes of the Eastern Tartar community 
(also of the erstwhile Soviet Union). The Tartars are a Turkic people. 

Theory iii): The Muslim Gujjars' Hifidd cousins still live in Rajasthan and 
Gujarat, especially in Kathiawad. They speak the same Rajasthani language 
and look similar. Therefore, the Himalayan Gujjars could well have migrated 
from these parts of western India to the Himélayas, perhaps in the 6th and 
7th centuries A.D. 

In which parts of the state do the Gujjars live? In all districts of the 
State, except Leh. The nomads among them spend almost exactly six 
months each in the plains and on mountain pastures. The winter home in 
the plains is in Jamméa or Kathua (or Pathankot/ Gurdaspur in neighbouring 
Punjab). The summer home in the mountains could be in Jamma province 
(Doda or Udhampur) or Kashmir (Uri, Ganderbal, Anafitnag, Daksum, 
Wajfigat/ Kangan, above Dachigam or in one of several pastures in the other 
districts) or even Kargil/ Zafiskar. Gujjars also live in big numbers in Rajouri 
and Poonch. 

Physical appearance: The nomadic Dodhi (‘milk’) Gujjars and Bakerwals 
are normally tall and well-built. They live long, walk tall and erect and 
suffer from few ailments. The men are around six feet tall, extremely muscular 
and have long beards (dyed red with henna when they start greying). They 
all wear turbans and the shalwar-qameez. The women wear colourful clothes 
and jewellery that are not very different from those worn by tribals in 
Rajasthan and Gujarat. 

However, Gujjars who have given up their nomadic life and have settled 
down are neither tall nor muscular nor even disease-free. They walk with the 
same slouch as the rest of us and have a similar life-expectancy. ; 

Annual migration: Every mid-April the nomadic Gujars and Bakerwals 
Migrate from the plains of Jammé to the mountains. They return in October. 
Each journey takes around two weeks, because it is done on foot, and they 
take their flock (and horses) along. Increasingly the Guijar elite has Re 
to doing the journey by jeep or truck, leaving it to their servants to trex Up 
(or down) with the flock. 

Deeg ee of the chan are very sim 
S called ‘kothds’ and ‘bandis’. 5 ae 

Politics: The Muslim Guijars of the State are quite close [0 pcan 
brethren in central and western India. The better-off ones “y" ne Arey 
frequently. In every war with Pakistan they have helped the srted 
eetously. In 1965, it was a Muslim Guijar, ak Bs bets He was 
ndian Army to the fact that Pakistani infiltrators had ene : 1999 some 
awarded a Padma Shri, a high national award, for this. tn 3 


ple mud and dried-grass 
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Bakerwals in Kargil told the Indian Army that Pakistani forces had ¢ 
the unguarded mountain peaks of that district. Aptureq 
The Gujjars and Bakerwals, like most other rural Muslims of th 
(and parts of Pakistan), follow their own customary law, and 
Muslim Personal Law (shariat). They keep their disputes out of the a 
A committee of their elders settles all their disputes. The Gujjars have , al 
sense of ethics and propriety. Therefore, they have relatively few Fine 
in any case. 


The Dard-Shin People of Guréz 


The Dard-Shin community of Jamma and Kashmir" lives in Kargil (Ladakh 
and Guréz. It is an ancient community that once had a major presence in 
the areas between (and including) north-eastern Afghanistan and central 
Tibet. The theory is that the Dardic Aryans came to (undivided) India, 
established settlements in the Pamir region and then branched out to Chitral 
and Gilgit. The ancient Greeks and Romans knew about, and were in touch 
with, this handsome Indo-Aryan community. 


Early references: Herodotus mentioned this community. Pliny and Ptolemy 
wrote that the Dards lived in the mountains on the eastern border of River 
Indus. This is the region corresponding to present (undivided) Ladakh and 
Kashmir. Sir Aurel Stein, the 19th century British scholar, wrote, "The 
Daradas [mentioned in The Rdjdtarafigini] are the modern Dards... Their 
seats, which do not seem to have changed since the time of Herodotus, 
extend from Chitral and Yasin [both in POK], across the Indus regions of 
Gilgit, Chilas, and Bunji [also in POK] to the Kishenganga Valley ™ - 
immediate north of Kashmir. The tribes inhabiting the latter valley 
[Kishenganga] are meant in most of the passages in which the chronicle 
[The Rdjdtarafigini] mentions the Daradas or Darads." 

The Dardistan region is mostly in the Northern Areas of POK and oa 
in India (Guréz, Tilail and Drass). The Da-Hanu region of Ladakh i 
sizeable Dard population but is not a part of this ‘belt.’ pards 

The people: There is near-unanimity among anthropologists that the n 
are Aryans Indeed, some Aryan ‘nationalists’ from Germany soe dakh. 
celebrating the unadulterated Aryanness of the Dards of Da-Hanu i ae for 
(See the volume on 'Ladakh’). This fascination among some ie had 
the Dards probably has its origin in Leitner's writings, in which 
certified the Dards' Aryanness. caste 

They have a caste-system very similar to that of the Hifidds. class) 
in the traditional order of hierarchy, are: (i) Ronu or Renue apie menidl 
(ii) Shins (religious sect), (jii) Yashkun (cultivators), and (iV) Oe Musli® 
class). Incidentally, the caste name Dum is also found amon& cs 
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of the plains of Kashmir and among Hifidds of, Jamma, again at the same 
place in the hierarchy. 

The Dards of ae are begs Muslim. In Kargil many Dards retain 
their old faith, some ave been influenced by Buddhism and many have 
converted to Islam. 

Language: The Dard-Shin people speak Shina, a language that is rapidly 
heading towards extinction. The Dards have taken to Urdi both in the 
Indian State of Jammti and Kashmir and in POK. People in Chilas and 
Gilgit have switched to Urdu in a bigger way because their area is not as 
inaccessible from the plains of Pakistan as the Guréz Valley (see Baramulla’) 
is from the rest of India. This language and the related culture are somewhat 
better maintained in Guréz, and flourish best in Kargil (Ladakh). 

Shina is much like Hindi-Urdu and, sometimes, English. (‘Two' is ‘du' 
and ‘three’ is 'tera/ tre.') Their language is very Indo-Aryan. Actually, it is 
eerily close to Safiskrit. For instance, they call the sun ‘suri’ (from the 
Safiskrit ‘surya’). Their word for ‘hand’ is ‘hath.' The ‘tongue’ is called 
‘jeeb.', 

Politics: The people of Guréz have consistently been nationalists. They 
have excellent relations with the Indian Army and have stayed away from 
the militancy of the 1990s. In all elections to the national Parliament and the 
State legislative assembly, especially those held after 1989, the people of 
Guréz-Tilel have turned up to vote in huge numbers. (As have the people 
of Tangdar, Uri, Budgam's Tsrar-i-Sharief and Srinagar's Kangan.) 

During the 2002 elections I discovered why. Around 11 in the morning 
1 was accosted by an angry youth near Dawar (the ancient capital of the 
Dards). He complained that the officers at the polling booth were ae 
the long queue of voters at a very slow pace. At that rate all the adults 0 
the village would not be able to vote by 4pm, when voting would come to 
an end. id 

_ Mathematically speaking he was absolutely right. But pe : os nt : 
did one hundred per cent of the adults turn up to vote, I argue - tas na 
I explained that all voters who entered the compound outs! if ath open 
ave 4pm were entitled to vote, even if it meant keeping the booth op 
till seven in the evenin 

8- am 
_In the event, voting continued in most parts of Guré i a ene he 
tight that night. Every single adult who was present In 


: : te. 
many other parts of Guréz) and was not seriously ill oe ger 
. 1] Gurezi ? 
Apparently, the community elders had ordered es ull town or even 


ee or otherwise living in Srinagar, Jamma, Ba makes the populace 
elhi to return to Guréz to cast their vote. Surely sa most democracy- 
M remote and, often inaccessible, Guréz one of the 

Mscious people in the world. 
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Ethnic groups: The Dard-Shins are the oldest inhabitants of Guréz 
Chak royal family, which ruled Kashmir in the 16th century and had in flue 
Kashmir's politics in the two preceding centuries, was of Dard fie 
hillock in Guréz is named after this clan and a spring after Habba Khate A 
a poet who married a Chak king. On, 

There is also a small community of Kashmiris in Dawar and Bagtor, And 
then there is a clan that was, till the 1950s, called Thag (the same as the 
Hifidi-Urda 'thug'). They are somewhat darker skinned than the Dards and 
Kashmiris and are believed to have come from the plains of central India, 
They settled in Guréz and Kishtwar (Doda, Jammt), perhaps to escape the 
anti-thuggee campaign of Lord William Bentinck (1738-1809). They converted 
to Islam and borrowed the surname Lone from their Kashmiri neighbours, 
(See also the chapter on 'Baramulla.’) 


The Kashmiri Pandits 


In 1981, there were 1,24,078 Hindus in the Valley, or just under four 
percent of the population. Of these, around five to ten thousand Hifidds 
would have been the Punjabis and Bhaderwahis living in Srinagar City and 
the handful of Dogra Rajpiits settled in the rural areas. The rest were all 
Kashmiri Pandits, a tiny, talented community of Brahmins. 

By way of comparison, writing in the 1890s, Lawrence recorded that 
there were 52,576 Hifidds in Kashmir. Of them, 28,695 lived in Srinagar 
and the small towns. Another 23,881 Hifidis lived in the rural areas. 

By 1931, their population had grown to 64, 809 in all of Kashmir (in a 
population of 13.31 lakh/ 1.33 million, or 4.86% of the total). 

However, those are not all the Kashmiri Pandits that there are. Over the 
centuries an equally substantial Kashmiri Pandit community has grow? aed 
the State-in Delhi, Allahabad, Lucknow, the Punjab, Himachal Pradesh ® 
even Madhya Pradesh. They do not speak Kashmiri any more but 
their customs and till the 1950s would almost invariably marry within | it 
community. (Most still do.) The Pandits who continue to live in Kash 
call their cousins (who migrated to the rest of India before the ° 
century) ‘Butt Punjayb.' (‘Butt' and 'pun' pronounced as in English). 

Within the State, there have for centuries been a few thousand 1947, 
Pandits in Kishtwar, plus a few families in Poonch-Rajouri. Sin’. i, 
another few thousand have settled elsewhere in Jammt province, ‘aie 

ght 


Jammii City. F 

Migration has been a recurrent theme in the history of this et most 
skinned community. Quite a few people from Mangalore (Karnata . that 
of them equally fair skinned and with surnames like Rai and Rad, ashmit 
their ancestors were Kashmiri Pandits who had migrated from 
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ground the 9th century A.D. So do several Saraswat Brahmins of Matéeqtes 
and Goa. (There is more about this, and the points raised in the as 
paragraph, in 'The History of Kashmir'.) i‘ 
Today the Kashmiri Pandits of the State celebrate their razi 
Shivaratri, on two different days, according to whether or not thei: 
had migrated from Kashmir during the reign of Sultan Sikander, she %- 
called idol breaker (1389-1413). The Pandits believe that ai] tut ziever 
families of Kashmiri Pandits fled the Valley to the plains du 
The descendants of these eleven families form a tiny minority < 
They celebrate Shivarétri? according to Kashmir's own, lunar calencar. 
(The route that the fleeing Kashmiri Pandits, locally known 2s the Sums, 
took while leaving the Valley corresponds to what is now known 2s fe 
National Highway between Srinagar and Jamma. There is 2 triacs on 
highway called Batote, or butt-vat: 'the path that the Butts 
Shortly after Sikander came the great Emperor Zain air 
persuaded the Kashmiri Pandits who had fled to retum to Sesirer. The 
descendants of this group, which constitutes the majority, are called Sanamas. 
Having lived in mainland India, they had taken to celebrating 5 J 
along with other Hindus, and do so to this day. (The 
Banamas mean ‘lunar calendar’ and ‘solar calendar’ respect 


ard Shiva. However, 


All Kashmiri Pandits are Shaivites, worshippers of Lert 38 ov 
their main temple is the Ram Hanumén inspired Khir Bhawani at T 
near Srinagar. The Shankaracharya, the Shiva temple tat 28ers ov 
of Srinagar, is frequented more by Dogra Hindus and turks 

The Afghan rulers of Kashmir (1752-18 19) patronised Sis rigs 2opesieS 
community, eppointing them to high office not only i Kashmir Def SNR 
them along to Kabul and giving them even higher ATVs Jaques 
Minister) there. (To get 2n idea of the depth at ARgxe- <2 aT, SEA 


ere. : 
' t » 
Sumames and nickneres’ in this chapter.) Tits we a 


Patronage thet they EAR CRITE 


im precraeay NES 


pais EO 


oQguas <» 


¢ Dogras succeeded the AtRAY: 


fut ~ » 

ad az ns . . ms 1RW wD. Be RA 
literacy the Kashmiri Pandits continued WY WAR es re 

3 » AG eh xt AeAN cae 

bureay on s. ilies rising in (he iaye ity ie Wars aN 


4 ; . Tt Ly BAA 

Of them became | , HAS, journallas, pty, ANNES oi 

and teact eee a sae  Adaaal RAEN * 

The ar ig Thess skills were in denial Ww We wine Se Jai WRN BS WE 
Nehrus, who were the “hanweile’ (ulles + (ied) we ere 


Mughals (nis Mieenth comury), are ihe tia bh ted 
sion of the State wy fndia ip Hetabed DALE NSS na Ral 
Commerce: BA weed s ats | . uaa yin at Wee . 4 
tay aunt oc gprmsa’s FRE, A | + yah yaw DARD 
ry hotel. Ae che tia of Hist Hiitaeallni wanes savant 
OE Pantins day wasepa wymty Nelli Pally wae 


AV BARRY 


yet 


ypu ahnils mn 
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Because of the unfortunate events of 1990, more than nine 
the community left Kashmir between January and April, hopin 
soon as things settled down. Militancy, however, continued in a big w 
more than a decade. During this period the Kashmiri Pandits set up . for 
mostly in Jamma City but also in Udhampur, Delhi, Mumbai and the ry 
doing very well in the professions, even commerce. , 

The name that the community goes by is somewhat misleading, Ve 

+ Pandits are priests. Mrs. Jaijaiwanti Parimu, a writer - 


ty Percent of 
& to return as 


few Kashmiri 
educationist whom | consulted for several details used in this section 
estimates that only around a seventh of the members of her community 
actually performed religious duties at any stage of history. This sub-group 
is called Bachh Bhatt and has surnames like Zadoo, Ganzoo (not Ganju) 
Kharoo, Sharma and Dutt. 


The majority of Kashmiri Pandits are Karkuns: professionals and civil 
servants. In the second half of the twentieth century, even among those 
whose ancestors were priests very few had any connection with their 
ancestral function any more. (This is true of the Brahmins of many other 
parts of India as well. It is impossible to find Jammti Brahmins who are 
willing to act as full-time priests at any of the hundreds of temples lying 
unmanned in Jammi.) 

The Karkuns consider themselves socially superior to the priestly clan. 
Traditionally the two did not inter-marry. The division between the Karkuns 
(government servants) and the Bachh Bhatts (priestly class) took place during 
the reign of Sultan Zain-ul-Abedin aka Budshah (1420-1470). The Sultan 
had employed several Kashmiri Pandits in his government. It is believed that 
it was this State patronage that led to the formation of two clans within the 
community. Budshah's time must have been one of enormous ferment “A 
reorganisation in this community: it was also then that the Malamas-Banamés 
division took place. 

(Historian G.M.D. Sufi adds, 'A third section is the Jotish of astrologe! 
class which intermarry (sic) with the Karkun.' ) f the 

However, none of these sub-groups deigns to marry members 0 ‘ 
Bohri sub-group. ‘They eat and live differently,’ 1 was told. This aon 
supposed to have converted briefly (‘for one night’) to Islam before "abi 
back to the Hindu fold. Now, mere conversion does not change ail 
and other customs, and certainly not immediately. | once week ysiness 
reference to a clan of Vohras (Punjabi Khatris: who belong ' be psorbed 
caste) who had migrated to Kashmir in late medizval times ok enti are 


in the Kashmiri Pandit community. My theory is that al 
descendants of those Vohras. 


Hy 
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So, can non-Brahmins become Brahmins? Studies conducted by the 
anthropological Survey of India, under the scholar-civil servant Singh, 


indicate that caste Was not as rigid as the British Raj would have us believe. 
while studying medieval Kashmir, I noticed that (Muslim) Rainas had 
descended from the Rajpit warrior caste. Some (Hindu) Kashmiri Pandits 
have the same surname. Clearly, a handful of Rainas remained Hindu even 
after the majority of their clan had converted to Islam. These Rainas, who 
probably numbered one or two hundred, were too few to maintain an 
independent identity. For one, Hindus can't marry within their own clan, so 
you need other clans to marry into. So, these Rainas probably merged with 
the Pandits, who weren't too numerous either. 

Kashmiri Pandit elders don't reject my theory outright. I am told that that 
there are Karkun Rainas, priestly Rainas as well Rainas whose ancestors 
were Rajptits. (Some Rainas of Jammt-Himachal are carpenters.) The Vohras 
(or Bohras or Bohris) might likewise have latched on, without having been 
accepted fully. 

At the bottom of the Kashmiri Pandit ladder have traditionally been the 
cooks and chefs: the ‘wédzds’ and ‘kdnders’, mostly from the Deosar area. 
Today, even this group is too literate to cook for others, and has entered the 
professions. So, now the Kashmiri Pandits get their ‘wazas” and *kanders” 
from Kishtwar. 

The mass-migration of the Kashmiri Pandits in 1990 has blurred a lot of 
intra-caste distinctions, though. This includes distinctions between the Bohris 
and the Pafidds, the kanders and .the wazas.) 

(The kanders are mostly nanwais [rural bakers]. The Hifidd waza or waz 
came from Luk Bhawani and Anafitnag. The Paiidds are almost entirely 
from Mattan.) 


Surnames and nicknames 


So deep-rooted was the Kashmiri Pandits’ friendship with the Afghans - 
their identification with Afghan culture that they adopted Persian: AfgHNS 
surnames such as Adeeb (literateur), Razdan and Bakaya and Safiya ~~ 
connected with the treasury). They also adopted Central Asian, and hither 
Muslim, titles such as Bakhshi and Chaudhari. (The jast Hvo Ailes Wee 
bestowed on Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs and even Christians throughout of 
sub-continent.) Durranis are Afghans and Mirzas are Turks: but the Kasha 
ee were given these two surnames, too. More interesting yee 
to Names apparently connected with the Islamic religion: _ . pon = 
Judge) and even Mulla (Muslim priest). Above all, you will find Agas ae 

ashmiri Pandits. (An Aga is a Muslim spiritual-cumternporal \ , 


ead: . fy F 
man, and aristocrat, normally a Shia from tran.) 
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Sometimes you can tell about a Muslim's ancestry by his surnai 
genuine Syeds, of course, are descendants of the Holy Prophet Muhammad 
peace be on him, and thus of Arab origin. Meers, Mirzas and Bandeys fir 
supposed to be Turks but, as we have seen, this isn't always the case. In 
most of South Asia a Khan is supposed to be a Pathan (Pushtdn), but in 
Kashmir and Kargil it's a title given to countless others. Some of the rural 
Turks that I have lived with go by the name Khan. 

Muslims with surnames like Pandit, Bhat/ Butt, Wanchoo, Wani, Khandey 
and Gani are descendants of local converts. 

There is a huge tradition of nicknames in Kashmir: among both the 
Muslims and the Pandits. I have a colleague called Abdul Ahad who at one 
stage was obsessed with the teaching of history. So, he was nicknamed 
Ahad ‘History’. Another colleague's father owns Victory Carpets. So, the 
common man knows her as Tanveer 'Victory'. Those who lived by the 
canal (neher) were reportedly given the name Nehru and those by a bridge 
(kadal) Kadlabju. Parimu means 'the foreigner,’ perhaps referring to some 
ancestor who had come from or gone abroad. (It is this name that suggests 
that some foreigners-possibly Jews-were absorbed into the Kashmiri fold 
well before the advent of Islam. There is a neighbourhood called Parimpurd, 
‘the township of the foreigners'.) 


Normally, however, there's a tinge of sarcasm, even malice, in these 
names. A professor who went on to earn a name as a principled politician 
was nicknamed 'Siyasi' (the political one) during his years as a teacher, 
because even then he dabbled a lot in politics. 

Over the centuries these nicknames (called rehtchh or simply rets) have 
hardened into surnames. Mushran means ‘ugly like a fierce demon’. Mothers 
warn their children that if they don't behave a 'mushran’ will gobble them up. 
Briefly, around 1990, Bombay had a film actor whose ancestors had been 
saddled with this surname. The literateur Chakbast had ancestors who ate 
sour rice (tsok= sour). Khar (including Kher, as in the film actor) means 
donkey. Hak(t)sar is a worm that feeds on the hak variety of spinach: 


Thal(t)soor is a person who steals utensils (thali), and this is the name ofa 
ranking family. 


me. All 


Char people and Sweepers, unfortunately, had been assigned an extremey 
low position in Hindu society in particular, and in South Asia in general. Jn 
Kashmir they are known as wattals. An eminent Kashmiri Pandit family 
once gave refuge to some wattals. As a result the host family and 
descendants have the surname Wattal. 
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Most illustrative of this phenomenon is the family now called Taing. A 
mulberry tree (tul) grew in their backyard. Out of fear that they would te 
teasingly, nicknamed Tul, they got the tree uprooted. This resulted ina pit 
(khoda) where the tree used to be. So, they were promptly nicknamed 
Khoda. This bothered them and they brought some earth to fill up the pit 
with. However, they got more earth than was required and a small mound 
(taing) of earth was created where the pit was. Not to be outdone, their 
detractors decided to call them Taing. 


References 


i. Most of the figures in these paragraphs are from Geo-administrative order of 
Maharaja's J&K by Daya Sagar, The Daily Excelsior, Jammi, February 11, 2001. 
Administrative units and figures regarding area have been shown as they stood 
on the 14th August, 1947. 

ii, Sources include Majid Hussain's website and the photocopy of an anonymous 
case study 'Gathering history from the ground: a case study of Guréz and Tilail.' 
The language used in the two is sometimes identical. 
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Were the Kashmiris Jews? 


EE 


There is a whole body of scholarship that seeks to prove that the Kashmiris 
(including the Pandits) are one of the lost tribes of Israel. Some of the 
arguments in favour are fairly convincing and are based on similarities of 
language, customs and facial features. 


While touring a Kashmiri village with a Mridu Rai, then a University of 
Columbia-based scholar and now with Yale, we came upon a circular 
Kashmiri bread (the tsacheroo) which looks and tastes exactly like the 
Jewish bagel. Thus, clearly there was considerable cultural exchange between 


Kashmir and ancient Israel-and possibly the migration of a few Hebrews to 
Kashmir. 


However, there is no historical evidence of a major migration from Israel. 
Besides, some of the ‘evidence’ given in support of the theory is childish. 

For example, when the Kashmiris address a person with respect they call 
him ‘joo.' This, we are told, is the same word as ‘Jew.’ Therefore, the 
Kashmiris are Jews! Firstly, ancient Jews would hardly call each other 
‘Jew’. Yahood, and its derivatives, would be more common. Secondly, in 
Ladakhi 'joo' means the same as in Kashmiri. So, does that mean that the 
mostly Caucasoid Kashmiris are descended from the Mongoloid Ladakhis? 
Or that the Mongoloid Ladakhis too were Jews? Preposterous. The fact 1s 


that Joo' is a cousin of the Central Indian i’ and is used in exactly the same 
way, in both Kashmir and Ladakh. 


Besides, there is absolutely no trace of the Jewish religion anywhere in 
Kashmir. 


Not homogeneous 


In any case, the people of the valley of Kashmir do not belong 0 one, 
homogeneous ethnic group. 


oy a small minority of Kashmiris has those ‘Jewish’ facial capt 
especially noses. Only around one half of all Kashmiris are even Ni 


we 
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he other half, especially the poor and those in the villages, are 
horn with the same complexion as that of most central Indians/ Pakistanis 
and with similar features, too. 

A very large section of the population of the State, in Kashmir, Jamma 
and Kargil, consists of the nomadic (and 'settled' or zameendar) Gujjars 
(cowherds) and Bakerwals (shepherds). Some Gujjars trace their ancestry 
to Indian states like Gujarat and Rajasthan. Others claim that their ancestors 
came from the former Soviet republic of Georgia (which, they say, is an 
abbreviation of ‘Gurjaristan’). 

An equally big community is that of the Paharhis. They, too, are Muslims, 
but they speak a language similar to Punjabi. Then there are Kashmiris of 
Dard origin. 

The Syeds of Kashmir are all of central Asian (Irani) or Arab (mainly 
Iraqi) origin. Then there is a substantial Turkish population. Not all Kashmiris 
with the surname 'Khan' are of Pathan (Pushtoon) stock. 'Khan' has been 
alocal, Kashmiri title since mediaeval times. All the same, there is in Kashmir 
a small community of Pushtoon origin. 

Some Kashmiris use the surname ‘Mughal’. It stands to reason that 
almost two hundred years of Mughal rule would have left at least a small 
Mughal clan behind. Surely, Mirza Haidar Dughlat, the first ‘Mughal’ to rule 
Kashmir, would have started a small Kazakh line, too. After all, he came to 
Kashmir with an army. 

There is also a small clan of Tibetan Muslims in Kashmir. 

Historians from neighbouring Kargil claim that people from their district 
first populated the Valley. And, as everyone knows, the first king of Kashmir 
‘0 convert to Islam was Rinchen Shah, a Ladakhi prince of Tibetan origin. 


pe of the Shias of Kashmir produce family trees going back to Iran 
an Taq. 


skinned. t 


Origins of the belief 
There is no reference to the Kashmiris, or even some of them, having 
pstated from Israel (or anywhere other than the Indian plains) in any 
= it's several splendid histories. The Rajatarangini and its ipsa 
PR ation It. The anonymous Baharistan-e-Shahi (16th and 7th oan a 
“n't either. Nor do the medizval historians Syed Ali or Birbal : So 
et this belief essentially originated in the late 19th century, ites, 
not ars, some of who were past-masters at spreading divisive f ihe 
vd that several Kashmiris had Jewish faces and hooked noses © 
*braic type, 


i S 
in be theory is that when King Nebuchadnezzar started ee ee 
€stine, most of them fled to safer lands. Kashmir was one 
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The belief started taking root in the 20th century. That was when som 
Kashmiri scholars, Pandit and Muslim alike, were trying to assert an identi . 
that had nothing to do with the rest of India (or Pakistan). Muslim haan 
from places as far apart as Lahore (Pakistan) and Bijnore (UP) fuelled the 
belief. The majority of Kashmiris have obviously descended from Hindus 
who had converted to Islam. Therefore, it became necessary to prove that 
Kashmir's original Hindu population was itself of Jewish origin. 

Pandit Hargopal Kaul was one of the first Kashmiris to do so, His 
Térikh-e-Guldasté-e-Kashmir refers to the oldest mention of migration to 
Kashmir. This is contained in the memoirs of a man who had never visited 
Kashmir: the Mughal Emperor Babur. All Babur did was to speculate that 
the word 'Kashmir' might have derived from ‘Kash’, a tribe from the hills, 
which migrated through the Sind pass. Even he did not talk of Jewish 
origins or lost tribes of Israel. 

The only other medieval reference to this belief is by Dr. Francois 
Bernier (1620-1688) who noted that 'the inhabitants in the frontier villages 
struck me as resembling Jews'. So, till the 19th century all we have are 
stray mentions in the accounts of foreigners that some Kashmiris resembled 
the Jews. Nothing in Kashmir's own formidable historiography. Certainly 
nothing about migration from Israel. 


The arguments for and against 
Historical references 


For: Al Beruni, the noted historian (A.D. 973-1048), travelled to places 
close to Kashmir, perhaps up to Rajouri. Aziz Kashmiri, the author of some 
excellent books on the subject, quotes him as saying of the Kashmiris, 
‘They are particularly anxious about the natural strength of their country 
and, therefore, take always much care to keep a strong hold upon the 
entrances and roads leading into it... In former times, they used to allow 
one or two foreigners to enter their country, particularly the Jews. But at 
present do not allow any Hindu whom they do not know personally to a 
much less other people.' 

This explains the numerous imprints of Jewish culture on Kashmir: 0° 
the Kashmiri language and on the beliefs of the Kashmiri people. tae 
indicates how the bagel might have come to Kashmir. t 

_Mathew feels that 'the white Huns (Naphtalites, [were] one of the ee 
tribes of Israel). This dynasty ruled Kashmir from c.A.D. 528 to arount 
A.D. 600. Its members were custodians of the sun temple at Martane 


wn as 
And from Martafid they migrated to Kerala where they came to be kno 


Namb6diri Brahmins, Mathew adds. 
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they had certainly come from a country in the west-possibly Afghanistan. 
Thus, the white Huns could well have been Jewish. From the histories it 
would seem that just a handful of them-not more than a few dozen-had 
sought refuge in Kashmir. So, even if they were Jewish they would account 
for an infinitesimal proportion of the population. 

For: The hill known currently as the Shankaracharya hill was called the 
Gopadri_ hill/ Jyesth Lidder/ Jyestheshvar in older times: Most Kashmiri 
Muslims believe that this is the Throne of Solomon (Takht-e-Suleiman). 
This is adduced as proof of the Kashmiris' Jewish origin. 

Against: Not just the Jews but Muslims and Christians, too, hold Solomon 
in high regard. 

More important, it is on record that it was the great 14th century Persian 
saint, the Shah-é-Hamadan, who named Kashmir the Bagh-e-Suleiman, the 
Garden of Solomon. All references to the Garden or Throne of Solomon 
date to after the 15th century. 

In any case, there is a theory that Christ lived in Kashmir. According to 
it, the Garden and Throne of Solomon have been named after a Persian 
noble called Suleiman, and not the Biblical Solomon. 

For: The boatmen (hanjis) of Kashmir claim to be descendants of Noah. 

Against: The story of Hazrat-e-Noo (Noah) is identical to that of the 
Hindu saint Manu (Ma-noo). So this argument gets us nowhere. 

For: Some of the arguments in favour of the ‘Kashmiris-are-Jews’ 
theory border on the ridiculous. Votaries of the theory approvingly quote Pt. 
Hargopal Kaul's strange, self-contradictory statement, ‘Muslims are tall, 
strong and vulgar like Jews, with the exception of the gentle ones.’ 

Against: Neither community is (or was in Pt. Kaul's time) vulgar. the 
Jews have dominated Europe's (and now New York's) world of science, 
commerce, classical music, psychology and the social sciences for more 
than three centuries now. The handicrafts, cuisine and historiography of 
Kashmir have no equal in South Asia. The Kashmiris are certainly taller than 
Jammdites, But by absolute standards (and by those of the neighbouring 

‘Wars, Bakerwals and Punjabis) most Kashmiri men are of medium height. 

For: Moses (Musa) is a very common name in Kashmir. 

Against: Is it? 1 find it more common among the very ee, 

jars of the Himalayas. I know Tamil and other Muslims called usa. 

© Tamilians a be of Mediterranean Caucasoid descent.) 
8S this re supposed to be vie are of Jewish origin? 
Simitarje; Prove that the Jews and Tamilians, arts te: 
he ‘les between the Kashmiri language og # hmfri language 
st: It is argued that there are many words in the Kashmi 


t! : f 
at Corespond to Hebrew words. Thus Kashmiri must be an offshoot 0 
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Hebrew. Indeed, there are many such words. However, Urdu-s 
Muslims of Central India and Pakistan also use most of these wo 
us look at some of the words offered as proof:' 


Kashmiri The meanin 


Hebrew 


ab 


Aoh 
Akh 
Arah 


Ahad 


Adar 


Aaz 


aosh 
Abital 


and 


Bal 
Beneh 


Dafah 
gair 
ghabar 


jal 
jabur 


bab 


auh 
akh 


arah 
ahad 


chadar 


jabur 


father 


‘Oh! 
one 
saw 


one 


blanket 


today 


tears 
under water 


knot 


spring 
sister 


to turn out 
not related 
young son 


to deceive 
to force 
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But... 


‘Bab' is further from ‘ab’ than the ‘abba! 
and ‘abu’ used for ‘father’ by Urdu- 
speaking Muslims. 'Ab' is an Arabic 
word. 

Hindi-(and English-) speakers, too, use 
this exclamation. 

Hindi, Urdu and Punjabi have similar 
words for 'one': eik, ik. 

Hindi-Urdu speakers use the word ‘Ard’, 
Urdu speakers use 'vahid', a derivation 
of 'ahad', to describe the singular. The 
name Ahad is from the Holy Qur'an. 
If words like this are 'procf,' then the 
whole argument collapses. All North 
Indians use the word 'chadar,’ which is 
from the Persian language. 
Hindi-Urdu speakers use ‘aj’. Most 
traditional Kashmiris say 'z' when they 
mean 'j'. Clearly 4z is 4j pronounced in 
the local fashion. 

Corresponds to the Saijiskrit 'ashroo’. 
Derived from 'ab', which in Urdu-Persian, 
too, means ‘water’. 'Tal' has a meaning 
similar to ‘under’ in Hifidi-Urdu as well. 
The Kashmiri 'gand' is identical to the 
Punjabi ‘gand’ (also meaning ‘knot’ and 
the Hindi-Urdu 'ganth’. Resemblance with 
the Hebrew ‘and’ is far-fetched. 
Corresponds to the Urdu 'baoli’. 
Corresponds to the Hindi "behen' 
and the Urdu-Arabic ‘binnat'. 
It's the same in Urdu. 

It means the same in Urdu. ‘abi 
Corresponds to the Urdu-Pun) 
'ghabroo' (youth), as well. 

Means the same in Urdu, t00- 
‘Jabar’ and 'zabar' have the same meal 


(sister) 


ning 


Contd: 
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mazah mazah to taste 'Mazah' means ‘[to] taste’ in Urdu 


whereas in Hebrew it means ‘to suck’. 
Which is closer to the Kashmirt word? 
Mehar mahar dowry Now this is too much. 'Meher' is an 
Arabic word, an Islamic concept, which 
has travelled to all Muslim lands, not 
just Kashmir. 
gor noor light Again hardly unique to Kashmir. ‘Noor’ 
means the same in Arabic and Urdu and 
is from the Holy Quran. 


qadam qadam step Means the same in Urdu. 

qabar qabar grave Means the same in Arabic and Urdu. 

gatal qatal murder Means the same in Urdu. 

rasah razah confirmation The Kashmiri word is, in fact, closer to 
the Persian-Urdu ‘razah’. 

Sahar sahar dawn Means the same in Urdu. 

sidiq sidiq truthful Means the same in Arabic-Urdu and is 
from the Holy Qur'an. 

shas shas breathing ‘Breathing’ is 'shwas' in Safiskrit and ‘sans’ 
in Hindi. 

Tuok thook spit Means the same in Hindi-Urdu. 

tumum tamam all The Kashmiri word is, in fact, closer to 
the Urdu ‘tamam'. 

Zabeh zabeh to slaughter Means the same in Urdu. 

zinah zinah adultery 'Zinah' is an Arabic word, an Islamic 


concept, which has travelled to all 
Muslim lands, not just Kashmir. 
ziker ziker to remember Means the same in Arabic-Urdu. and is 
mention an Islamic concept. 


The conclusion is obvious. The Kashmiri language got these words not 


from Hebrew, but from Arabic (through Islamic texts) and Persian. = 
Quran Sharief, the Hadith and many Islamic texts In Arabic. ena a 
Islamic concepts are in either Arabic or Persian. Almost 95% of the popu ne 
of Kashmir has been Muslim for several centuries now. There were ee 
With Arab soldiers (and one prominent Arab refugee, aie = a 
Muslim missionaries from Iraq and Iran came to Kashmir. ‘se 7 a 
: Ne the court and literary language of Kashmir between the 
carly 20th centuries. . 

Now, Hebrew is so similar to its sibling, Arabic. It has much se a 
With neighbouring Persian, too. Is it, then, very difficult es bi saaete 
we so many Hebrew (or Arabic-Persian) words in the Kashm! 
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As we have seen, they are there in Urdu, too. If the presence of Hebrew 
words in a people's language proves that they are Jews, then all Indian 
pakistani, Afghan and Persian Muslims, too, must be Jews. : 

For: The above, however, are only words of caution. The fact is that 
there are an equal number of Hebrew words in the Kashmiri language that 
are not found in Urdu. The word for ‘cruel’, Aziz Kashmiri points Out, is 
‘Nebuchadnezzar’ in Hebrew and 'Buchnasar' in Kashmiri. Srinagar has q 
suburb called Harwan. In Urdu, ‘Harwan’ is spelt the same as ‘ Haroon’, 
the Muslim name for ‘Aaron’. All this clearly shows an exchange of ideas 
between the two languages, even if it doesn't prove that both peoples are 
of the same race. 


Similarities in architecture 


For: Apparently the tiles found at the Harwan ruins have motifs identical to 
those found in Babylon: cocks, deer, men with beards, Roman numerals 
(which Aziz Kashmiri calls 'Hebrew figures'), women with water pots, and 
so on. Kashmiri says that the walls at Harwan are made of pebbles, which 
is also true of the architecture of Syria and Palestine. (And, may I add, of 
Dogra Hifidii architecture.) 


Regarding the Martafid temple, Kashmiri quotes Dr. James Ferguson as 
saying, 'The temple is a very small building, being only 60 feet in length and 
38 feet in width; the width of [the] fagade, however, is eked out by two 
wings as adjuncts which make it of 60 feet; also it realizes [sic] the problem 
the Jews had so earnestly set themselves to solve—how to build a temple 
with three dimensions equal but yet not cubic." 

Against: It is argued in support of the arguments ‘for’ that 'The ancient 
monuments and ruins near Awantipora, Martafid Temple at Kreveh Matton 
and at the Sulaiman [Shankarécharya] hill, Srinagar, are that of Israelis in 
Structures, stone eves, and constructions and in no way represent the 
Buddhist or Hindu Art. [sic]' 

Such arguments are so eas 
cannon fodder to opponents o 
monuments listed are iden 


y to shoot down that they provide cheap 
f the 'Kashmiris are Jews' theory. The three 
tical in style to their Hifidi contemporaries in 


samma province. They are also very similar to the 10th-13th century Hindu- 
Buddhist Angkor Wat temples of Cambodia. 


Aziz Kashmiri is on much firmer ground when he cites authority to show 
that there are Greek influences in the architecture of the temples of Martafid 
and Harwan. Of course, there are. And in the temples at Nara Nag and 
Awantipora as well. The pillars/ columns, the triangular cornices and the 


pediments are all Hellenic. But the Greeks and the Jews are two very 
different peoples. 
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Names of places, castes and tribes 


For and against: 
An attempt has been made to show that the names of Kashmiri villages, 
castes and ‘tribes’ have been mentioned in the Bible. Now, the Bible, especially 
the Chronicles, lists a few thousand names—of people and places. If you 
are prepared to stretch sounds a bit, you can find names from any given 
part of the world in the Bible. (Abba, the name of a 1970s Swedish pop 
group, is an acronym. It derives from the first letters of the names of the 
four members of the group. Yet, as they told the world, their name is there 
in the Bible: ‘Abba, the father.’ 

I have cross-checked with the Bible each Kashmiri name offered as 
‘proof.’ The results are as follows: 


Names of places 


It is argued that ‘it is obvious that when Banni Israel settled in Kashmir, they 
kept the very names of the places, which they had in their own motherland.’ 
(Emphasis mine.) 


Place in Name Reference On cross-checking with the Bible 
Kashmir = mentioned I found that it was... 

(or nearby) in the Bible 

Achabal Ash'bel Gen. 46:21 the name of a person. 

Amairah Am-a-ri'ah I Chron. 23:19 the name of a person. 

Arham = Ara I Chron. 7:38 the name of a person. 

Arahbal Arah I Chron. 7:39 the name of a person. 


Asham Ash'i-ma II Kings,17:30 a place, but it is closer to the 
Safiskrit ‘Ashimé.' 


“i Ash'toreth I Kings, 11:5 the name of a goddess. 

oa Bar-zil-lai I Kings, 2:7 the name of a person. 

Beithpoer Beith-pe'or Deut., 34:6 a place. A good argument. 

(But see ‘Christ in 

D Kashmir.’ 

tai, * Dow I Kings, 4:11 a region. Good argument. 

Gil : Gai I Chron. 2:2 the name of 4 peer - 
i Gol'go-tha Matt. 27:33 a place. But the similarity 1 
Harwa extremely weak. 

Hash ) Heatran II Kings, 19:12 the name of a person. 

" Hesh'bon Deut., 4:46 a place, but the similarity 1s 

Himas extremely weak. 

Keran Ha'math Numbers 13:21 a place. 


Che'ran I Chron. 1:41 the name of a person 
Contd. 
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= Ss Kashmir 
Contd. 
Kishtwar Cush Gen. 10:6 the name of a person. He is the 
of Ham and father of Ra'a-mah Ye 
decide if Cush is closer to ‘Cities 


or to Lav. 
Ladakh La'a-dah I Chron. 4:21 a person. Is even predomin 
Mongoloid Ladakh suppose 
Jewish? 
Leh Lehi Judges 15:9 a place. Ditto: the Mongoloid 
Ladakhis are the least likely people 
in the world to be Jewish? 


antly 
d to be 


Ludu Lud 1 Chron. 1:17 the name of a person. 

Moab Moab Deut., 34:6 a place. 

Poonch Phe-ni'ce Acts, 11:19 ‘a distant place.’ 

Shopian Sho'phan Numbers 32:35 a place. Convincing. 

Tibet Tib‘hath 1 Chron. 18:8 = 'a city near Chun.’ Convincing. 
Ur Uri Exodus, 31:2 the name of a person. 


Conclusion: Some of the arguments are convincing and some rather far- 
fetched. Most of the arguments 'for' are based on very weak phonetic 
similarities. 

Names of communities 
For and against: When | read that quintessentially Kashmiri names like 
Kaul, Dar, Dhar, Raina, Razdan, Magre, Moza, Katru and Wani were 
mentioned in the Bible, I was convinced that no further proof was needed. 
The Kashmiris were Jews: all native Kashmiris were. However, on il 
checking these nine names with the Bible I only found Moza there in its 
pristine form. For the rest one has to stretch things a bit. And as for a 
clan name ‘Kaul’, it resembles not a Biblical name but the English oer 
caul.’ This word does not occur in the translations of the Bible into mo 
other languages, 

. is. 

Here is the factual Position. You decide how close the resemblance | 
[= 

Name of 


ee Name as mentioned Reference 
Kashmiri clan in the Bible 
al A'mal 1 Chron 7:35 
etal At'tai I Chron. 12:11 
Bakr Be'cher, Boch'eru I Chron. 7:6, 8:38 
Bal, Bala Ba'al I Chron. 5:5 
Eat, Dig Dor (a region, not tribe) I Kings, 4:1! 
mia Du'mah 1 Chron. 1:30 
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Gaddar Ge'dor I Chron. 4:4 
Gadha Gad I Chron. 2:2 
Guni Gu'ni I Chron. 7:13 
Haroon Hezron I Chron. 2:5 
Hukak Hu'kok I Chron. 6:75 
Ishui Ish'u-i (good point) I Sam. 14:49 
Kanah Ka'nah (place) Jos. 19:28 
Kar Ca-re'ah II Kings 25:23 
Katru Ke-tu'rah Gen. 25:4 
Kaul Caul (see note) Isa. 3:18 
Lavi Levi 1 Chron. 2:1 
Maleh Maz-al'eh (a place) Jos. 15:3 
Magrey Ma'gor Jer. 20:3 
Mallek Mal'luch I Chron. 6:44 
Mearah Me-ar'ah Jos. 13:4 
Minto Min'nith Judges 11:33 
Moza Mo'za I Chron. 8:36 
Mushi Mu'shi I Chron. 6:19 
Naiku Nechoh Il Kings 23:29 
Nehru Nahor I Chron. 1:26 
Pau Puah I Chron. 7:1 
Raina Rinnah I Chron. 4:20 
Razdan Rezon I Kings 11:23 
Réshi Rhe'sa Luke 3:27 
Shamir Sha'mir I Chron. 24:24 
Shora She'rah I Chron. 7:24 
Thapal To'phel Deut. 1:1 
Tiku Te-ko'a I Chron. 2:24 
Wani Va-ni'ah Ezra 19:36 


(Notes: Mallik is a title found among central Asians, Indonesians, Indian 


Hindus and Muslims everywhere, ‘Caul' is an English bg nena 
membra k of a woman's hat. : 
he or the smooth part at the Hie pody. As used in the Bibl, 


Context 'caul' appears to be a part of the hum : 5 

bead orabelly ditene “A Ber of the amnion, especially when re ove 

the head of a fetus at birth! ‘Nehru’, as a surname, probably did not exis! 

till the 17th or 18th century AD. On the other hand, the Bil oe 
ahor' is closer to the central Indian/ Bengali age a hh 

Name, too. Therefore, the Bengalis must all be Jews. Bes! Cees 

Communities like the cinemz, ‘She'rah’ is a feminine first name. 
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is the Arabic name for ‘Aaron’. It is popular in several parts of South Asia 
and the Muslim world, especially Pakistan's Sind. It is hardly a name unique 
to Kashmir. ‘Wani’ is pronounced 'woin' as well. ‘Vaniah’ is closer to the 
north Indian ‘Baniya' and the Tamil 'Vanniyar’. You decide whether the 
Kashmiri 'Réshi,' meaning saint, is closer to the Safiskrit 'rishi,' also Meaning 
saint, or the Jewish Rhe'sa, which is a name with no assigned meaning. Atal 
is a Safiskrit name from the Hifidii texts. And it does not resemble At'tai at 
all.) 


Customs 


For: The Jews say nasty things about you behind your back. So do the 
Kashmiris. Therefore, the Kashmiris have descended from the Jews. 

Against: In that case the entire population of the world is Jewish. 

That (‘For’) is the kind of logic used by votaries of the theory. Both 
peoples sleep naked at night. Therefore, they are of the same stock. (People 
in most cold lands sleep naked at night. The British have traditionally done 
so. The people of Kargil [Ladakh], Banni [Jammd], Sweden and many parts 
of Northern Europe still do. Does that make them all Jews?) 


Jewish priests sound trumpets; Kashmiri Pandit priests blow into conch 
shells, ‘thereby confirming the fact of being the descendants of Israelis or 
Jews’. (Hindu priests blow into conch shells in most parts of India. Thus, 
all Hindus must be descendants of the Jews.) 

Kashmiri bridegrooms sometimes live permanently with their in-laws, 
rather than with their own parents. So do some Jews. (The Buddhists of 
Ladakh have an elaborate institution, the makpa, to sanctify such an 
arrangement. Hindus and Muslims of the rest of South Asia sometimes do 
the same. Therefore, the Mongoloid Buddhists must all be Jews, too.) 

One of the most ridiculous arguments in favour of this belief is this: The 
Kashmiris circumcise their male children-and so.do the Jews. Therefore, 
they belong to the same race.’ Now, as we all know, Muslims everywhere 
have adopted male circumcision. Obviously this ‘sunnat' (tradition) came t© 
Kashmir with Islam-as did so many Jewish customs and words that Islam 
has absorbed worldwide. Had the Jews-and not Muslim missionaries-brought 
this custom to Kashmir, then even Kashmiri Pandits would have adopted 
it. After all, Jews are supposed to have come to Kashmir several centurles 
before Islam did, and even Kashmiri Hifidis are supposed to be ite 
descendants of Jews. 

The very fact that not a single Kashmiri Pandit clan practises circumcision 

proves that neither they nor the majority of Kashmirt Muslims have descende 


from the Jews. (The ancestors of most Kashmiri Muslims were Hifidds 
before their conversion to Islam.) 


“mare 
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For: Boats: The end of oars that dips into the water is shaped like a heart 
in both lands. Both have flat-bottomed boats and gable-roofs. (The ends of 
most Kashmiri oars are circular: though it is possible to glimpse the shape 
of a heart in them.) 

Childbirth: Women in both lands bathe forty days after a child is born 
to them. 

Clothes: The traditional costumes of women in the two lands are supposed 
to be similar. 

Dance: Apparently Jewish women, too, dance to songs as in the case of 
the Kashmiri 'roph’/ 'roef. The movements of the two dance forms seem 
to be similar. 

Graveyards and tombs: Both plant brimage trees in their graveyards. Both 
have a tradition of east-west tombs. The Kashmiris later accepted the 
Muslim norm of north-south tombs. Aziz Kashmiri gives us a list of some 
east-west tombs: Haroon (i.e. Harvan), Rajpura, Syed Bladur Saheb, Koker 
Nag and Awantipora. More significantly, he points out that there is an 
ancient tomb in the graveyard at Bijbehera that has a Hebrew inscription. 
This conclusively proves that Kashmir had a Jewish connection at some 
stage. (At least one grave in the Malkhah cemetery of Srinagar has a 
Safiskrit inscription. It is the grave of a Lodi prince, not of a local convert. 
All that this grave proves is that Safiskrit was still respected then.) In any 
case, there are only a few east-west tombs in all of Kashmir. They were, 
thus, not a widespread practice. 

Worship: There is a stone called ‘Kah KGh Pal’ at Bijbehera (Anant Nag). 
It is said to be the stone of Moses. It is believed that eleven (kah) people 
can together lift the stone with their fingers. (The figure eleven represents 
the tribes of Israel.) Baramulla has a similar stone. a 

Muslims are not supposed to worship anyone but God. Yet many Kashmiri 
Muslims go to the shrine of Harut and Marut, close to the Martafid Temple 
(Anant Nag). They ask the angels that are supposed to live there to get de 
Prayers answered. This practise is certainly unlslamic. Some say that these 
an ; an iz Kashmiri writes that 

Bels were worshipped in pre-Islamic Babylon. Aziz ; daha: That 
the name of the village where this shrine has been built is a jee and 
rg deepens the mystery.” (See also 'Harut and Marut, ‘Aish Muq 

ahalgam' in the chapters on ‘Anafitnag' and 'Pahalgam.’) 


is “Chhattabal.” 
2 Or does it? My investigations reveal that the name “ pane ae Kashmiri 
One has to be slightly imaginative to read “hah Babe 


Name. There is a Chhattabal in Srinagar, t00- 
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Conclusion 

The Kashmiris do not all belong to the same ethnic group. Some of them 
certainly have facial features resembling those of the Jews. Indeed, there 
are some Hebrew words in the Kashmiri language. Most of these words are 
also Arabic words and are found in every Muslim land. Some Jewish 
customs and beliefs, too, are found in Kashmir. There can be no doubt that 
Jews used to visit ancient, pre-Islamic Kashmir at the rate of one or two 
visitors a year. They were particularly honoured guests. This explains their 
stamp on some aspects of Kashmiri life. Some of them must have settled 
in Kashmir and accepted Hinduism (and later Islam). That explains why 
some Kashmiris, Hindus and Muslims alike, have the 'prominent noses' that 
have intrigued European travellers so much. The descendants of these 
‘foreigners' (parimis) would account for less than one per cent of the 
population. However, the vast majority of Kashmiris have not descended 
from Jews. 
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The Clans and Sub-castes of Kashmir 
eee 


Two of my teenaged Kashmiri friends complained that they knew nothing 
about the clans and sub-castes of Kashmir, I believe that most Kashmiri 
students share this quest. They are curious to know about their own origins 
and, more important, that of their friends. However, they don’t know where 
to ask. The best place to do so is the two-volume, 1,200-page Tarikh 
Aqwam é Kashmir by Muhammad-ud-Deen ‘Fauq’ (Lahore, 1934). 

The next best is the summary of family names and clans drawn up 
below!, Adfer and Mehreen wanted to be able to tell a person’s origins by 
his surname. When I was talking to them, a Palestinian married to a Kashmiri 
lady got interested in our conversation. He wanted to know about his wife’s 
community. This chapter might serve at least the limited purpose that Adfer, 
Mehreen and the Palestinian had in mind. 

Many Kashmiri names are so evocative that they contain their own 
history, Nicknames (many of them offensive) and professional names that 
have become surnames fall into this category. Other names (like Dar with 
4 soft d) are so obscure that one can only guess about their origins. 


Rich Mosaic 


What We need to remember is that though the population of the nialleg 
he small (around 55 lakh/ 5.5 million in 2004), Kashmiri Muslim ert 
~ 4 Very rich mosaic of ethnic groups. I once met a young Ghilzai (who 


pom an Afghan clan) in Srinagar. There is a single Vadéhra (Sifidhi) 


‘ami : = 
ara! Which has been in the Valley since the 19" century. There a 
a thousand Tibetan Muslims, too. 


is j ir’s old 
ks 'S is a summary of the work done by Fauq, Lawrence and Kashmir 


histor; ; 
'Storians, together with my own field and academic work. 
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The blue-eyed Pushtins of Gutli Bagh are, of course, in a ¢} 
own. Because of militancy there was resistance to organising touri 
in Kashmir’. So, members of this brave, straightforward com 
all the way to Jamm(, with their rare pedigreed horses, and stun 
there with the wealth of their culture. 


In Kashmir there is a substantial Dard community, some Ladakhi Muslims 
in the Sonamarg area and Srinagar, around a thousand Baltis, a small clan 
of Effendis, a very big Turkish community and all of thirty people of the 
Lahanda (Pothwari) group. 

Kashmiri society is incomplete without Hazratbal, and that venerable 
shrine without the much-respected Bafidés. This handsome, pink-skinned 
clan from Central Asia is, today, as much a part of Kashmirt society as the 
Syeds, who are of Arab origin. 


But then who is an indigenous Kashmiri? Or for that matter an aboriginal 
Indian? We say that foreigners started ruling Kashmir in 1586. But what 
about the two dynasties before the Mughals, namely the Shahmiris and the 
Chaks? At least the Chaks had been in the Valley for two or three centuries 
before they ascended the throne. In the case of the Shahmiris they weren’t 
even native born. They became kings in less than three decades of migrating 


to the Valley. Similarly, the White Huns were probably from a foreign land, 
too. 


ass of their 
SM festivals 
munity went 
ned everyone 


The tiny Kashmiri Pandit community has so many sub-groups that | 
suspect that some clans consist of just two or three households each. And 
they are not the only Hifidds, or even Brahmins, that there are in the Valley. 
There is a small Dogra Rajpat community in the villages, and a major clan 
of Bhaderwahi Rajpdts in Srinagar city. There are Punjabi Hifidtis not just 
in Srinagar, but also in the villages of Uri. They did not flee the Valley In 
the 1990s because their area remained uniquely peaceful. 

A smart teenager in a designer skirt and black stockings came to my 
office in Jammd in 1990 and asked me where Christians from the Valley 
should register as migrants. She mentioned that she was related to one © 
India’s best known fashion designers, who is a Punjabi Hifidd. 1 cross: 
checked her information, | learnt that the couturier’s uncle had, indeed, 
converted to Christianity. As had several Kashmiri Pandits who wet? 
employed by one of Srinagar’s elite Anglican schools. 


2 Till, in 2002, I decided to hold a festival anyway, without spending @ single ae 
of state government funds. I did it with the help of hotel, houseboat meen an 
owners. They chipped in, despite the fierce opposition of a few news ring 
despite a small section of the tourism industry boycotting the festival. THe ®P 
festival has, since, become an institution. 
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Kashmir used to have a small Jewish community. They ran the town’ 
most respected nursing home. I am permanently linked to it because ve : 
porn there, and was delivered by Dr. Gabbé. (At the time my father he 
posted in Srinagar.) The Jewish community of Kashmir came to an ind 
with her. 

In this chapter | have mostly used phonetic spellings, rather than the wa 
that the names are actually spelt. I have cited from old censuses Se 
after a while the Census of India stopped listing people by their caste. 

Kashmir has so many clans and sub-castes that I have been able to list 
only a few, the more populous ones. (There is a separate chapter about 
‘Sikhism in Kashmir.’) 

Many surnames are common to the Muslims and the Hifidds. Many 
Muslims have retained their pre-Islamic surnames, while some Hifidds have 
taken on Afghan, Persian and even Arabic surnames. 


The Muslims 


Caste and social stratification 


Caste exists with religious sanction only among the Hifidds and Sikhs, 
Buddhists (from Ladakh to Japan and Korea) and Zoroastrians’. Islam (like 
pristine Sikhism and Buddhism) is egalitarian. And yet, as Imtiaz Ahmed and 
his team demonstrated, some social stratification and caste-like features 
exist even in Muslim societies, not just in the Indian sub-continent but also 
outside it. i 

Ahmed and his colleagues, most of them being eminent Muslim sociologists, 
had published their findings in a groundbreaking classic of the late 1960s 
called Caste and social stratification among Muslims in India, a book 
Whose broad conclusions (and title) I am quoting from memory. 
; The first thing that they noticed about Indian Muslim society 
it was divided into two broad categories: the Ashraf (Muslims who had 
come from West and Central Asia) and the Ajlaf (local converts). The 
former ranked much higher than the latter. Converts from the Rajpit caste 
of Hifidis were somehow sought to be accommodated in the first category, 
but weren't always accepted as Ashrafs. 


a Ahmed-led study was really meant for the a e a ae 
sand Pakist ashmirt friends seeking 
istan. Of relevance to my K the researchers observe 4 


iS the hierarch ais " Al 

y within the Ashraf category. : 
oe the Syeds sat at the very top, followed by the or eases 
athans (the correct word is ‘Pushtdns’), in that order. Ea, 


“ S of India, Muslim Rajpats managed to migrate from the top oar ba 
Tee 10 the bottom of the Ashraf group. (In Urd® SP oat 
St for Ashrafs.) 
And, yes, there used to be a very elite Pestonj 


was that 


ee family in Srinagar. 
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Syeds, Mughals and Pathdns have been explained below. What really 
needs explaining is the second ‘caste,’ namely Sheikh. If the Syeds are 
exalted because they are the descendants of Prophet Muhammad (pbuh) 
the Sheikhs rank second because they are mostly the descendants of the 
Four Righteous Caliphs and are also of Arab origin. 


The Sheikhs are Siddiquis (descended from Hazrat Abii Bagar Siddiq), 
Farfiquis (descended from Hazrat Omar Farfiq), (the descendants of Hazrat 
Usman Ghani) Usmanis, some Ghanis and Umavis and Alvis (the non-Syed 
descendants of Hazrat Ali Murtaza). And then there are the two great Arab 
clans closest to Prophet Muhammad (pbuh): the Ansaris and the Quréshis, 

Now the bulk of Muslims everywhere consist of converts from the 
original people of that land. The new converts normally take on the title 
‘Sheikh.’ What’s more, they often adopt the name of an Arab tribe, normally 
the one of their spiritual master. 


The best examples of this are some thitherto-underprivileged Hijidti castes 
that took on Arab clan-names upon their conversion to Islam. The weavers 
of much of the Indian sub-continent all became Ansaris, the butchers all 
became Quréshis and the barbers all became Salmanis. 


Traditionally, a north Indian or Pakistani Quréshi of Arab origin would 
not marry into a family of butcher Quréshis, or even treat them as social 
equals. The same is true of the other Arab Sheikhs in relation to their local 
namesakes. 

In the context of Kashmir, Imtiaz Ahmed’s main thesis doesn’t quite 
apply because Islam came here almost entirely through preaching-led 
conversion, very little through inward migration and not at all through 
conquest. In the rest of the sub-continent there was a substantial inward 
migration of the Syeds and Sheikhs from West Asia, of Mughals from 
Central Asia, of Arab traders to Kerala, Bombay and Lakshadweep and of 
Pathans from Afghanistan and the frontier. Therefore, the (Arab) Sheikhs 
are the Muslim elite of North India, Hyderabad, Bombay and Pakistan. 
In Kashmir the number of (Arab) Sheikhs, Mughals and Pathans 1s 
insignificant. The Syeds are as respected in Kashmir as they are throughout 
the world of Islam. After them I have listed the Afghans, the Mughals, the 
Rajpdts and the (locally converted) Sheikhs. Fauq used this order. It 
corresponds roughly to the order accepted all over the Indian sub-continent, 
as observed by Imtiaz Ahmed and his team, writing three decades after 
Fauq. (Within each category I have used the alphabetical order.) 

In Kashmir one does not hear the words Ashraf and Ajlaf, except sane 
some academics. And yet there is a tacit division. On the one hand are ie 
Syeds, the Afghans, the Mughals and converts from the Hifidd upper-castes 

(the Muslim Rajpts and the Sheikhs). 
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On the other hand are converts from the former Hifda underclass. Fauq 
called them the ‘adna aqwam’ (lower castes). Perhaps we can call them the 
‘underprivileged sections of society.’ I have used the more cumbersome but 
also more PC (politically correct) expression ‘Castes associated with culture 
and specialised professions.’ 


Ashrafisation 

One of the sidelights of Ahmed’s thesis is the expression ‘Ashrafisation.’ 
It is obviously the Muslim equivalent of legendary sociologist M.N. Srinivas’ 
‘Safiskritisation.” Both are phenomena in which the subaltern castes take on 
the ways of the so-called upper castes. 

Writing more than half a century before even Srinivas, Lawrence noted, 
‘Of late years the Dims‘ of Kashmir have steadily assumed the [clan-name] 
of Ganai, much to the annoyance of the original Ganais. To make matters 
worse, the gardeners and butchers have also taken a fancy to the [clan- 
name] Ganai. The boatmen of Kashmir have settled on the name Dar as a 
patent of respectability, and Musalmans of the other [clans] are now annoying 
the Ganais and Dars by asserting that they were originally Dims and 
boatmen. Some [clan-names] are, however, restricted to men of lowly 
pursuits, and the [clan-name] Sufi, which is said by some to be of Brahman 
origin is chiefly found among market-gardeners, bakers, and servants. Pal 
is another such [clan-name]. The barbers of the valley do not aim so high 
as the butchers and boatmen, and have contented themselves with 
appropriating the [clan-name] of Thakur; but there is nothing to prevent 
Abdulla, the Dam, from calling himself Abdulla Pafidit.’ 

Similarly, a clan of fake Syeds is the so-called Syed Makar tribe. 

The most important things to note in the context of Kashmir are: (a) The 
Mughals of Kashmir came here as migrants and men of religion, for which 
they are greatly respected. They did not come as rulers. Therefore, they do 
not have the same privileged status here as in North India and Pakistan. (b) 
The Afghans ruled over Kashmir too briefly, and far too much by remote 
Control, to have left behind a Pushtin ruling elite of the kind that existed 
in the rest of the sub-continent. (c) Muslim society in Kashmir 1s nee 

Omogenous, more egalitarian and less stratified than in the rest of ie . ; 
Continent. No one bothers much about how fancy your pedigree-table ae a 
ree) is. Only your present status matters. d) Above all, , om 
Kashmir are mostly converts from the local castes. Very few of them 
the direct descendants of the Four Righteous Caliphs. 


4 Lawrence said that the Dams were of shiidr origin. 
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The Syeds 
Prophet Muhammad (pbuh) had only one surviving child, Ha 
She married Hazrat Ali, who was the fourth Righteous Caliph 
Syeds are the descendants of Prophet Muhammad (pbuh), 
daughter Hazrat Fatima and Hazrat Alt. 

Bulbul Shah is the first known Syed to have come to Kashmir, 
a few years before A.D. 1320. Given below is a partial list of s 
surnames, with a few words about the founders of these clans 

Sometimes non-Syeds adopt Syed names. Some Syed names are also the 
names of siifi orders founded by a Syed of that name. Members of such 
orders adopt the name of their order as their own surname. So there is no 
guarantee that the Hamadani, Naqshbafidi or Qadir? next door is a Syed. | 
know at least one Kashmiri Pandit called Jalali. 


2rat Fatima, 
of Islam. Al 
through his 


This was 
ome Syed 


Andrabi Imam Hussain was the beloved grandson of Prophet 
Muhammad (pbuh). Syed Muslim was his descendant in the 
fourteenth generation. The Syed migrated from Hejaz to 
Andrab (in Afghanistan). His clan lived in Andrab for nine 
generations. In the tenth generation came Syed Ahmed 
Andrabi, who migrated to Kashmir with Syed Ali Hamadani. 

Mantaqi- Syed Hussain Mantaqi founded this clan. He migrated from 

Baihagi a town called Baihaq (Khurasan) to Kashmir during the reign 

of Emperor Budshah @ Zain-ul-Abedin (the 15'" century). 

The clan is known as Mantaqi because they were experts in 

the science of mantag (logic). 

Syed Jalal-ud-Din Bukhart was a renowned saint. His fame 

spread from Bukhara (Uzbékistan) to all parts of India. His 

descendants are called the Bukharis. The first of his clan to 
come to Kashmir was Syed Alauddin Bukhari. This was 

during the reign of Sulan Sikander (1389-1413). The 1911 


census revealed that there were 9,237 Bukhari Syeds in the 
State. 


Bukhari 


Dahbidt This clan is descended from Makhdim Azam Syed Ahmed 


“of Kashan’ (actually he was from Khurasan). Even among 
the Syeds of Kashmir, few are aware that a branch of - 
tiny clan exists in Kashmir. It once occupied a very a 
status. However, by the end of the 19% century they Wr 
confined to Performing religious rituals. They were relegate 
to the darning and bookbinding professions. Some a we 
have traditionally lived in the Lal Bazar and Nausheht 
neighbourhoods of Srinagar. 


Gilani 
Hamadani 


Jalali 


Naqshbafid? 


Qadir? 


Rufa} 


Rizyj 
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This line comes from an Iraqi town called Davarak, which 
is near Baghdad. Allama Mir Syed travelled from Sace to 
Herat. After a brief stay in Hérat he migrated to Kashmir 
during the reign of Emperor Budshah @ Zain-ul-Abedin (the 
15" century). 

See ‘Qadir’ below. 

Hazrat Amir Kabir Syed Ali Hamadani came to Kashmir in 
AH 781 (late 14" century A.D.). The Hamadani Syeds are 
from his line. 

Syed Hussain Sabzwari, son of Syed Ali, founded this clan. 
Their order can be traced back to Imam (not king) Zain-ul- 
Abedin. The tomb of Syed Hussain Sabzwéri is in Gupkar 
village, by the banks of what used to be the Gagribal lake 
(Srinagar). 

There are two Naqshbafidi clans in Kashmir. Their founders 
were: 1) Hazrat Khwaja Khavind Mehmad Nagshbafidi Attari, 
who came to Kashmir in the early 17" century A.D., and ii) 
Hazrat Khwaja Syed Abdur Rahim Nagqshbajfidi, whose 
ancestral kingdom was Tashkent (Uzbékistén) and who 
migrated to Kashmir in the early 18" century. Both were 
descended from a line of Bukhari Syeds. 

Shah Abul Hassan and Shah Muhammad Fazil Qadiri were 
brothers. They were related to one of the greatest saints of 
Islim, Hazrat Ghaus Azam Sheikh Abdul Qadir Jilani. They 
came to Kashmir, through Péshawar, in A.H. 1090 (17 
century A.D.) with a large group of followers. They founded 
one of three Qadiri lines in Kashmir. The three lines are 
based in Khanyar, Rétaing and Nowgam Shahi respovsvey. 
All Qadiris are not Syeds. However, all Qadiri-Gilanis ant 
and j are interchangeable when we switch between Arabic 
and Persian-Urdd. Thus, Gilani and Jilani are thy same.) 
Syed Muhammad of Isfahan was an eminent saint on 
popularly known as ‘Rufai.’ He migrated to na age 15th 
the reign of Emperor Budshah @ Zain-ul-Abedin a 
century). He first lived in Srinagar. Perea. e ae =~ 
that the city was not quiet enough for his mee! , 
migrated to Baramulla. 

Syed Hussain Rizvi, a saint, migrated from Se 
Kashmir in the 15" century A.D. Budshah eC or es 
was the emperor of Kashmir at ne raat (Sopore). He 
Splendid garden created for himself at 
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gifted it to the saint. The word Rizvi is derived from the 
name of Hazrat Imam Ali-ar-Raza, the founder of the clan 


Yasvi Alvi All Alvis are the descendants of Hazrat All, from wives other 
than Hazrat Fatima. Therefore, they are not Syeds as such, 
However, the Yasvi Alvis are Syeds. They come from the 
line of Hazrat Sultan Khwaja Ahmed Yasvi through Imam 
Muhammad bin Al Hanafi. Ultimately, like all Syeds, their 
family tree goes back to Hazrat Ali. The name ‘Yasvj’ js 
derived from Yas or Yas, which is a town in Turkestan, 
Khwaja Ahmed Yasvi Naqshbafidi belonged to this town, He 
migrated to Kashmir in the 18" century. 


The Quréshis 


The Quréshis are descendants of the exalted Qurésh tribe of Arabia, which 
was founded by Nazar-bin Kanana. Some of the greatest names in Islam, 
including Prophet Muhammad (pbuh) himself, are from this tribe. The 
Syeds and the Quréshis are thus of the same stock and a similar ancestry. 
Like the Syeds, the Quréshis came to Kashmir from west and central Asia. 


The first of this clan to come to Kashmir was Syed Muhammad Quréshi. 
He was thus both a Syed and a Quréshi. He migrated to Kashmir in the 14" 


century A.D. as a member of the entourage of Hazrat Amir Kabir Syed Ali 
Hamadani. 


The Afghans 


During the Afghan period not only Kashmiri Muslims but also Kashmiri 
Pafidits were appointed to senior government positions in Kabul. Many of 
the Muslims stayed on, never to return to Kashmir. During the same period 
a substantial Kashmiri Muslim diaspora formed in what is now called the 
North West Frontier Province of Pakistan. Fauq writes that in the early part 
of the twentieth century almost a half of the Muslims of Péshawar proper 
were of Kashmiri origin. However, he added that the ethnic Kashmiris had 
given up their customs and blended so well with the ‘Pathans’ (Pushtins) 
that they have begun to look like good ‘Pathans’. 

Similarly, those who migrated to Kashmir from Afghanistan or the NWFP 
have given up their language and customs to blend with the Kashmiris. One 
of the few exceptions is the Pushtin tribe of Gutli Bagh (Gafider bal). They 
still speak Pushto at home. 

Lawrence adds, ‘The most interestin ny is that of Kuki * 
Afridis of Dranghaihama, who retain all the aes customs, and still for 
the most part speak Pashtu... Another colony of Pathans is that - a 
Machipurias but by intermarriage with Kashmirt women the Machipur® 

have lost most of the characteristics of the Pathan... The Machipuria Pathan 
belong to the Yusufzat section... 


ki Khayl 
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‘pathans came to Kashmir in the Durrani time [generally called the 
Afghan era], but many were introduced by the Maharaja Gulab Singh, who 
anted them jagirs [estates] for service on the frontier. In Bhiru [Beeru 
Beerwa?] many villages are held by Swatis and Bonairwals,” 

The surname Khan indicates nothing. In Kashmir many Khans are of 
purely local origin. It was a military title. The Khans of Kargil are mostly 
indigenous Kargilis, who had this title even before they converted to Islam. 
Genghis is the world’s best known Khan. And yet he was neither a Pushtin/ 
Pathan, nor even a Muslim. (He was an animist.) All the Turks of the hills 
of Baramulla call themselves Khan. 

In 1911, there were 52,263 Pushtoons in the state. Of these, 30,338 
claimed to be Khans. Several Muslim Rajptits of Mirpur told the census 
authorities that they were Pushtins. The proportion of Pushtins in post- 
1947 Jammii and Kashmir might not be the same. Almost the entire Pushtiin 
elite of Srinagar migrated to Pakistan after the partition of India. 

The Afghan clans of Kashmir are: 

Kuki Khél 
Kant 
Khatki 
Khyberi 
Niazi 
Sado-zai 
Ydsufzai 

Dispute: Fauq classifies the Khafid or Khafidé clan among the Afghans. 
Lawrence puts them among ‘Brahmin farmers.’ The balance of evidence 
indicates conversion from a native clan, 


Mughals 


Sir Walter Lawrence mentions only five Mughal clans: 
Mirzas, the Baiidés, the Bachhs and the Ashdis. Urdu- 
Mention others as well. 
Ashat This clan mi iad 
grated to Kashmi 4a 7 
(Khurasafi). Their actual title was Aishawari. However, over 


ai old 
the years it seems to have got ene Le nats 
hi ar. the Rozatul Abrar, calls ie 
istory of Kashmir, tan to come’ t0 Kashmir was 


bloodline.’ The first of the ¢ : ‘ 
Khwaja Sangin Shah of Hamadan. He oe ae ne 
Amir Kabir Syed Ali Hamadani to Kashmir in : Lane 
A.D. The Khwaja and his sons were shopkeep 
manufacturers. 


the Mirs, the Bég- 
Persian histories 


m a village called Aishawar 


 —a 
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They would divide their various duties in a very disciplined 
manner. From ishrdq (the voluntary namaz offered well after 
sunrise) to peshin (or zuhr, the obligatory Prayer offered 
after it is noon) they would be available in their Shop to 
attend to customers. Then they would leave for the workshop 
where their goods were made. They would stay in the 
workshop till asr (the obligatory namdz offered between zuhy 
and sunset/ maghrib). They would offer their gsy- prayers at 
a mosque and would stay in the mosque till it was time for 
isha (the obligatory namdz offered after it is night). 


There is a theory that the clan got the name Ashai because 
its members would emerge from the mosque only after the 
ishéd prayers. 
The elder who brought the moo é mugqaddas (see the chapter 
on ‘Hazratbal’) to Kashmir was an Aishdwart, If we accept 
the first theory about the Ashais, then Khwaja Nar-ud-Din 
would have been from this clan. 
Bachh/ A very elite Mughal bloodline is that of Genghiz Khan. This 
Buchh clan is called Chafigézi in much of Asia. Mir Muhammad Ali 
@ Mir Ali Bukhari, an eminent religious scholar who belonged 
to this clan, came to Kashmir during the regime of Emperor 
Budshah. His descendants included the illustrious Mir Nazuk 
Niazi Qadiri and the martyr Qazi Mir Masa. The emperor 
granted him an estate. The maulana served the people of 
Kashmir sincerely and well. His descendant Qazi Mir Ibrahim, 
son of Qazi Sikafider, was the first of the clan to use the 
name Buchh. Bachh and Buchh are said to be Kashmiri 
words that correspond to the Safiskrit ‘vats’ (father). 
The Buchhs are a branch of the Mir clan. 
The 1911 census document mentions that this clan had been 
put in jail for being headstrong and outspoken. What? The 
entire community? And by whom? When? Was this in 


Kashmir? The census doesn’t say. And no other history even 
hints at this, 


Another histo 


Bafidé 


Ty tells us that during the era of the Shahs 
(presumably, Kashmir’s own sulténs), some ‘Chughts’ [i.e 
Mughals of the great Chughtai clan] came over from 
Turkestan to Kashmir. They were given an estate in what Is 
now called Bafidipur, 
This is a very tin 
number of eminent 
Persian histories. 


Y clan. And yet they have sae 
men who find mention in almost all Ur 


—< 
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Bég(h), 
Mirza 


Gant 
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We all know that when Budshah was still a prince, he 
‘accompanied’ Amir Timar (Taimar) to Samarqand 
(Uzbékistan). ‘Forced to accompany’ would be more accurate 
‘Taken hostage’ comes closest. In any case, Timur placed 
the young prince in the care of one Khwaja Badiullah (or 
Badiuddin). The Khwaja was a native of Turkestan, but had 
become a part of the Lahore aristocracy. Young Budshah 
stayed with the Khwaja for a very long time. Most historians 
say that he was allowed to return to Srinagar only when 
Timdr died. Others record that when Timdr left India, the 
prince went back to Srinagar. 


Either way, the Khwaja escorted the prince back to Srinagar. 
Sikander But Shikan was the King of Kashmir at the time. He 
organised celebrations on his son’s return. He also gave the 
Khwaja an estate in Kashmir. Fauq says that the Kashmiris 
are ‘experts are distorting words, giving them weird shapes 
and rendering them meaningless.’ (True, but don’t all Indians 
do this? Don’t the people of Lucknow change the name of 
their city to ‘Nakhlau,’ don’t Jammiites interchange syllable, 
don’t the Punjabis of Pakistan change my name to ‘Péji’?) 
Well, the people of Kashmir did distort the name of this 
particular elder to ‘Bafidt baba’ and ‘Bafidé baba.’ The name 
stuck to his descendants. 
There is a magnificent Bafidé lane in Bafidimar. The ruins of 
its mansions speak of the splendour that once was. 
It is a Turkestan? tradition that army officers who display 
exemplary bravery on the battlefield are given the title ‘Beg. 
The word means ‘leader’ or ‘chief.’ Variants of the title 
include Bak (pron. buck), Bag (pron. bug) and Bey (or Bay). 
In Turkey, too, the titles Bay and Bak were given to senior 
army officers. Some Bays and Bégs went on to acquire the 
: . 4 known example is 
highest title of the land, Pasha. The best 


that of Gazt Anwar Pasha. ; 9. 6,595 
In 1911, there were 280 Bégs and Mirzas in Jamm, BE 
in Kashmir and 30 in the frontier areas. The two aD See 
clans of the state are based in Srinagar and Anafitndg. was 
The first Mughal to come to Kashmir as @ Koo. pares 
Mirzé Haidar Dughlat Gurgan()). ae a this because 
about the Mughalness of the Gurganis. (l a ian history 
Lawrence left them out.) There is a note In @ anol as 
that reads, ‘The Gurganis are famous [i.e. better 
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the Ganis.’ Historian Hassan, too, feels that 
names of the same clan. The Ganis live in Ka 
Punjab. Some came to Kashmir as men of | 
Haidar Dughlat also left behind a few 
administrators. 

(See ‘Mir’ below for events leading to the mi 
of that family to Khoihama.) The martyrdom of Qazi Mir 
Misa generated enormous sympathy for the family, which 
began to flee Srinagar for the villages. Some even fled to the 
Punjab. ‘Jan’ is a Kashmiri word that means ‘the nice’ or 
even ‘the beloved.’ The branch that fled to Khoihama was 
affectionately called Jan because everyone liked them for 
their own good nature and out of sympathy for Misa, 

If the name Mir is used at the beginning of a person’s name 
(e.g. Mir Javéd Shah), it is a title, especially of people of the 
Syed and Shah clans. To find out what that person’s caste 
is, look at his last name. On the other hand, if Mir is used 
as a last name (e.g. Jamshed Mir), it indicates that the person 
is a Mirza. This is true of Kashmir and the Punjab. In other 
parts of India different conventions apply. For instance, in 
Hyderabad (South India), even genuine Tataris use Mir as a 
title, before their given name. 

Mir is a Turkish word. It means ‘officer’ or ‘chief.’ There 
are schools of thought which say that Mir is short for Amir 
or Mirza. It is the people of Mughalistan (Maghilistan) who 
made the use of this title widespread. 

Mir Ali Bukhari migrated from Turkestdn-Mughalistan to 
Kashmir during the reign of Emperor Budshah (15" century). 
He had received this title well before his migration. Rozatul 
Abrar, a medizval history, notes that ‘God had given the Mir 
@ very ample number of children. God also gave him a lot ut 
wealth,’ As a result, the clan founded by Mir Ali Bukhar! is 
quite numerous in Kashmir and the Punjab. The Kashmit 
Mirs of the Punjab are of this clan. In Kashmir they live 7 
Srinagar city as well as in the villages. 4 
The Mir family used to intermarry frequently with the Sy a 
For instance, Qazi Muhammad Saleh, son of the martyr Q 
Mir MOs4, was married to a Syed. it 
Another reason why this clan is so widespread ea aed 
Prospered during the Mughal era in Kashmir. Qazi Mir M al 
was a disciple of Sheikh Hamza Makhdim. The spirit 


these are two 
shmir ang the 
earning. Mirza 
Soldiers anq 


gration of some 
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heirs of Makhdam Saheb had invited the Mughals to take 
over the administration of Kashmir (in the 1570s and 80s). 
One reason why some of them fled Srinagar (not only to the 
Punjab, but also to rural areas within Kashmir, notably 
Khoihama) was because the then king of Kashmir, the hot- 
headed Yaqoub Shah, went after them hammer and tongs. 
Because they were not ethnic Kashmiris, many of the clan 
‘could consider fleeing all the way to the Punjab and then 
settling there. 
The fact that Saleh was an ethnic Mughal must have helped 
him advance in the new power structure after 1589. 
Till the 19'" century the order in which this title was placed 
in a name helped tell a Syed from a Mughal, at least in 
Kashmir and the Punjab. Syeds used Mir as a title However, 
by the end of the 19'" century such distinctions began to get 
blurred. Even Mughals started using Mir as a title, i.e. at the 
beginning of the name. 
However, even to this day, in rural Kashmir and the Punjab 
genuine Mughals still use the word as a sumame, at the end 
of the name. 
Many Mirs enjoyed temporal power and wealth till the end of 
the Dogra era. The palatial house of Khwaja Aziz Mir in 
Rajpur, Pulwéma, for instance, is testimony to this. In 
Chhatergul, Budgam, the Dogrds’ zaildar (chief of a group 
of villages), too, was a Mir. b 
In 1911, there were 1,210 Mirs in Jammd, 16,008 in Kashmir 
and 28 in the ‘frontier’ areas. 

Rafiqui_ This is a very well known clan. Their family-tree goes all the 

es n Oha ‘Ashat’ above). Thus, 

way back to Khwaja Sangin Shah (see 


the Rafiquis are an offshoot of the Ashai clan. This particular 


branch was founded by Khwaja Tahir Rafiq Ashét Subaciear, 
who was a great-grandson of Kh 
U have written about eg Bambds in a separate chapter. a ee 
Claim to be from Turkey. In that case they ought to be Sgt ter is 
Mughals. However, the ancestry that I have mentioned in me =e 
based on very sound authority, including Fauq’s. Lawrence 4 = below 
take wives from the Hatmal and [Khakha] families of the omnes ad 
Baramulla]. They give daughters in marriage to [Syedsl pe ugh back 
home of the [Bambas] in Kashmir, and when they die they a ‘of [Bamba] 
tothe beautiful burying-sround, still kept up in Batkot. The BGT sn 
amilies are addressed as Raja, and the tract in which they live 
Rajwara.’ 
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Rajpit Muslims 

All historians, from Kalhan of The Rdjdtarafigini to Sir Walt 
agree that in ancient times Kashmir was ruled by kings who were Rajpits, 
However, Fauq laments that the original got(r) of none of the Present-day 
(Muslim) Rajpat clans is known. He singles out the Bhatti clan of Kashmir 
and the Punjab as being the exception. (Got(r)s are bloodlines; somewhat 
like sub-castes.) 

While I respect Mr. Fauq’s research enormously, the fact js that most 
Muslim Rajptits have retained their old surnames, if not gol(r)s. Thus, the 
Magré clan was called Magrésh before its conversion. In olden days, 
according to some historians, the Dars were called Damars.> Till a few 
centuries ago they were called Dafigars. The Naiks have retained their Hifida 
name, as have the Pals, Gakkhars and Rathors. 


There’s an interesting twist to this. It might solve the problem of the 
lost-to-memory gof(r)s of the Rajpits of Kashmir. Faug quotes a book 
called Rdjpit Goteif (‘The bloodlines of Rajpit clans’) which makes a 
sweeping statement. It says, ‘Evidence of Rajpit governments has been 
traced right up to Kashmir. Because Rajpits ruled over Kashmir for a very 
long time therefore we believe that most of these Rajpait clans were Bhattis.’ 
Great logic. Makes life so simple for us self-style anthropologists. 


The first modern census of the (united) state of Jamma and Kashmir 
took place in 1851. It listed the following as being the best-known farming 
Communities (read: rural chiefs and landlords) of Kashmir: Pafidit, Sofi, 
Butt, Ittoo, Tafitré, Khaidé, Ganai, Raina, Dar (hard d), Rather and Rishi. 

Now all eleven clans were classified in the said census as [Muslim] 
‘Brahmin farmers’, This could be due to ignorance about caste on the part 
of the (mainly British) compilers of the census. Or, perhaps, several centuries 
after they had converted to Islam it was difficult to say who was what 
before conversion. At least in theory the caste system has allotted the work 
of farming to the Kshatriya (Rajpat) caste. However, over the centuries 
some ye ‘martial’ clans of soldier-farmers emerged among the Brahmins 
as well. 

By 1891, the census authorities seemed to realise that they might have 
erred about many of the aforementioned communities. That the Pafidits and 
Butts were ‘Brahmin farmers’ is beyond doubt. The structure of the name 
ito (or Yittoo), too, might suggest a Brahmin origin. The Rishiis might 
also have been Brahmins before they accepted Islam. 


er Lawrence 


5 Lawrence writes, ‘The Damars are said to be descendants of Sudras, the lowest 
of the four Hifidt Castes.’ 
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Incidentally, as my sued Mr. Mehmood ur Rehman pointed out, in 
Kashmir if a person Is called Pafidit’ he will invariably, without exception, 
be a Muslim (ditto if he is called Butt; Hifidds use the spelling and 
pronunciation Bhat). 

Lawrence classified the following (Muslim communities) as being of 
Kshatriya stock: Magre, Tafitré, Dar (hard d), Dafigar, Raina, Rather, Thakur, 
Naik. Surprisingly he left out the Ganais. 

Bhatti These are Chanderbansi Rajpiits. In the ninth generation after 
Lord Krishn there was a king called Raja Gaj. Fauq quotes 
a belief to the effect that this king founded the city of Ghazni 
which, the story goes, was originally called Gajni (get it? gaj- 
ni). He also cites a history that says that Rawalpifidi was 
originally called Ganjipura and was Gaj’s capital. The Bhattis 
are Gaj’s descendats. 
Cunningham, the 19" century British army general cum 
historian, was of the opinion that the Bhattis ruled over 
Kohistan Namak and Kashmir from their capital at Ganjipurd, 
Rawalpifidi. They ruled over Kashmir till A.D. 1239, he adds. 
(This mystifies me. I am not aware of any Rawalpifidi-based 
ruler controlling Kashmir during that era. It is possible, though, 
that the Rawalpifidi-based ruler was a general overlord to 
whom Kashmir owed allegiance. Kashmir’s own histories 
make no mention of this.) 

Dar(with — There is unanimity among all scholars that the Dars are of 

ahard d) Kshatriya stock. They were great warriors in ancient times, 
and were the overlords of a major portion of the Valley. They 
are mentioned in The Rdjdtarafgini, which refers to Koshthak, 
a famous Dar of the Lehar (Lar) area. He died on the battlefield. 
His wife was so distressed that she sat on his funeral pyre 
and committed sati, She did this, as Fauq points out, to keep 
her Rajpat-glory intact. Sati, as we know, was Fee 
widespread. It was always an upper-caste, ad AE 

. castes an elite, phenomenon. 

- Bs Little is known about the origins ek 

qd) (with a soft d) is certainly not a varia theory, Dér (wi sia 
Dar (with a hard d). According to one ford or owner 
soft d) is actually a suffix, -dar (the keeper, = ae 
of), as in Tehsildar (the chief of a sub-district) aan suffix, 
(the head of the police station). Since this 15 2 rtant positions 
it would seem that this community had held impo 
in the power structure during mediaeval times. 


ns of this community. Dar 
the better known 
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Khatan 
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The Gakhro, Gakkhar(h), Khokhar and Awan clans 
related. Some believe that these are all of Arab 0 
origin. Others classify them as Rajpiits. Old records show 
that at least the Gakkhar(h)s were Hifidds, and RAjpats at 
that, when Mehmdd of Ghazni came a-calling. This was in 
the tenth century A.D. Ferishta specifies that they were 
‘infidels’ at the time. 


The Gakkhar(h)s joined the Rajpt alliance against Mehmad, 
At Péshadwar the Gakkhar(h)s and some other Rajpats 
martyred between three and four thousand Muslims. 
Throughout the history of the Valley, the Gakkhar(h)s crop 
up from time to time as a clan of fierce warriors. 


Maharaja Gulab Singh always depended very heavily on this 
brave clan of warriors, of whom he was extremely fond. In 
turn, the Khataéns always stood by their king during every 
crisis and whenever sensitive operations had to be carried 
out. The Chib Rajpidts of Mirpur (Jamm{) were the clan best 
represented in the forces that had the Maharaja’s confidence. 
The Khatans are a branch of this clan. 

When Zorawar Singh led the Punjab-Dogra army into Ladakh 
to annex it in the 19" century, this clan was in the forefront. 
While the Punjab-Dogra army won the war, the KhatAns lost 
a lot of their men, especially when they entered western 
Tibet. The Khatan clan was almost wiped out in that war. All 
male adults of this clan, except a youth who had not yet 
joined the army, were martyred. The Maharaja summoned 
this young man, Shér Ali, and appointed him the head of the 
department that looked after the army’s horses. 

The Maharaja took Shér Alt under his wings. When the 
Maharaja went to Kashmir he took Shér Ali along. Shér All 
fell in love with Kashmir. He told the Maharaja that he wanted 
to settle in the Valley. So the Maharaja granted him an estat 
of 400 acres in Nagém (Budgam). ‘ 
Lawrence classified the Lones (the e is silent) in the VY - 
(business) caste. The clan believes that it migrated ff 
Chillas to Kashmir. Neither claim is backed by evidence: in 
The clan, as Stein pointed out, has always been involvet 
the political power structure of its area, and sometimes © 

of Kashmir. It is first mentioned in The Rajatarafgin! tel “ 
Lonié clan, during the reign of King Harsh (A.D. | 101). 
wrote that the Lones seemed to be a very important P 
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the rural population of Kashmir. All evidence indicates that 
they were a land-owning and farming community. The Vysyas, 
on the other hand, used to stick to shopkeeping and trade. 
The Magrés are a very old, pre-Islamic tuling clan. There are 
countless references to them in the chapter ‘A History of 
Kashmir.’ The name derives from Magrésh. In 1931, there 
were 7,668 Magrés in the state. They are also found in 
Jammii province and in the Punjab. 

The name of this clan derives from the Sajiskrit word for 
‘leader’ or ‘chief.’ (Fauq says that it means ‘the wise one’ 
or ‘thinker’ in Safiskrit. It is, therefore, the Kashmiri equivalent 
of mantaqi.) Some scholars have classified the Naiks as 
Brahmins. However, as Fauq argues, not everyone in the 
learned professions was a Brahmin. 

What is certain is that this is a community of rural chieftains. 
They pop up in the history of Kashmir at regular intervals. 
And they have always been a force to reckon with. 
During the short lived reign of Queen Sugafidh Rani (A.D. 
921-923), the Naiks teamed up with the Tantrés to kick up 
such a violent storm that the queen had to abdicate. 

Then in Budshah’s time they entered into a matrimonial alliance 
with the family of Pafidi Chak of Trehgam. 

When the Mughal Emperor Akbar attacked Kashmir the clan’s 
response varied. The Naiks first resisted the invaders. Then 
Ibrahim Naik and Shajigi Naik sensed that the war was going 
in favour of the Mughals. Some time between 1586 and 1589 
they switched over to the would-be victors. However, Qasim 
Naik stuck it out and valiantly resisted his eponymous enemy, 
Mirzé Qasim Mir Behri. : 
Like the Lon(e)s and Shilis, the Parrés are a clan of soldiers 
and farmers. Along with the Lones, they were we 
considered good fighters. There were 15,497 Parrés in Kashmir 
in 1931. io b 
This is an illustrious clan of rulers. Their oan Tae 
given in some detail in the chapter ‘A History of ae tate 
In 1931, there were 3,873 Muslim Raina RAjpits in the ; 
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In the various histories of Kashmir they are referreq 
Rathor and Réo-thor, etc. They are of the same st 
Janjia clan. They are Yaduvanshi Rajpiits, of the 
Lord Krishn. In 1931, there were 39,725 of this 
state. 


This clan ruled over all of Kashmir, as sultans, longer than 
any other ‘indigenous’ Muslim dynasty. However, it depends 
on what one means by indigenous. Even the Shahmiris had 
migrated to the Valley from the frontier region of Svad Kanir 
(Swat) in AD 1315, during the reign of King Singh Dey or 
Sambha Dev. The political history of Kashmir from A.D, 
1320, till the beginning of the 16"" century is really the history 
of this much-loved dynasty. (The correct pronunciation is 
both Shahmiri and Shahmiri. Most authorities prefer the latter, 
Fauq has used both pronunciations, at different places.) 
Some scholars feel that the word has been derived from 
‘tafitric’ and that this clan lived off the earnings of magic and 
mystic talismans. I have my doubts. Warriors don’t peddle 
amulets. But then the Kashmiri Pafidits accept the Tantrés as 
Brahmins. The 1891 census listed them as Brahmin farmers. 
They certainly are a soldier-farmer community. But were 
they Brahmins? Sir Walter Lawrence listed them among the 
Rajpdts. In ancient records they are called the Tantrin clan. 
There were 5,478 members of this clan according to that 
census. By 1931, the number had increased to 12,253. 
The Thags claim to be Chanderbansi Rajpfts. Thag (or Thug) 
means highwayman (dacoit). However, the Thags have : 
better explanation. They say that their ancestor was 4 15 
century Rajpit from Chenaini (Udhampur, Jamma). He 
decided to go to Kashmir because he had heard so much 
about Emperor Budshah’s sense of justice. ; 

On the way he met a Muslim ascetic who converted him to 
slim. Budshah found him talented and appointed him wien 
high rank in his army. Presently, the Rajpat Muslim from 
Jammd married a Kashmiri woman. et 
One day the emperor told the officer, “You can ask me a 
any favour.’ The newly converted officer replied, ‘All we 
'S enough land to spread my prayer mat on.’ 
Now a prayer mat hardly takes up less space than 
towel. The emperor was pleased by his officer’s Si 
But the Rajpat’s wife was offended that her husband 
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such a good chance slip by. She told the 
husband should have asked you to grant him enough to look 
after the needs of his children, himself and me.’ 

Budshah remarked, ‘This man has turned out to be quite a 
thug. He created a good impression on me by asking for 
nothing, but he got his wife to give me a long shopping list.’ 
In 1931, there were around 4,000 members of this clan. 
They are found in Bhaderwah, Kishtwar, Srinagar, Rajouri, 
Anafitnag and Padar. See also the section ‘The Dard-Shin 
People of Guréz’ in the chapter ‘The People of Kashmir.’ 


emperor, ‘My 


Sheikhs 


In most Muslim lands, new converts are called by the honorific Sheikh. 
However, in Kashmir certain former-Brahmins still choose to be called 
‘Pafidit.’ This is a group that once specialised in medicine and education. 
They retain their old caste-name in part because it is the only surname that 
they have, and in part, as Fauq implies, because of the prestigé attached to 
it. However, as elsewhere, they are called Sheikhs (and Khwéajas) as well. 

In 1911, there were 3,326 Pafidit Muslims in the state. Their number had 
increased to 3,584 by 1931. The male: female ratio was 100:87. In the 
middle of the 19"° century many Pafidit Muslims migrated to Amritsar, 
Sialkot and Lahore. 

Akhan Historian Hassan wrote that there were four kinds of Mullas: 
i) The kind that lives off the earnings of mosques, acts as 
imams and educates male children. Such people are called 
‘Akhan,’ which is the Persian word for teacher. This category 
includes clans called Maulvi, Qazi, Malla, Mulla, Mufti and 
Akhan. ii) Gorkan. iii) Ghusal: This is the Persian word for 
those who wash and cleanse corpses before burial. iv) Farmers. 

Baba Like ‘Shah’ this is not the name of a clan or tribe. Instead 
Baba and Shah are honorifics by which the community around 
them used to address likeable and respectable families. “‘ 
is also a title associated with the Syeds and ane via 

Butt/ Bhat This is a surname shared by Hifidds and Muslims alike. The 
Butts are almost certainly of Brahmin origin. 

Draba Drabiyar is a neighbourhood in Srinagar. According a 

: migrated to other 
theory, people of this area who have Mt oe 
neighbourhoods or villages are known ae fn village of 
likely theory traces their origin to the Dra roa on 
Budgam. They were called Draba pac os came to be 
Srinagar. The place where they built their a d 
called Drabiyar, and not the other way aroune. 
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Gan Most Gandis trace their ancestry to local Rajpits, T 
very old clan, certainly older than the reign of 
Budshah. They were active members of Budshah’s Nobility 
and also close associates of Sheikh Niir-ud-Din. In Kashmiri 
folklore they have a reputation for wisdom. 

Ishberi Ishber (or {sha-ber) is a now-affluent neighbourhood Near 
the Nishaét Garden and close to the Dal Lake. Ip the 
Rdjataraiigini it is mentioned as the place where a Jesus. 
(isha-) like saint was crucified, buried ‘in a vault and 
resurrected. The village is also a major pilgrimage of the 
Hifiddis. The original inhabitants of the village were known as 
the Ishberis when they migrated to the city. Many of them 
were Brahmins, 

Kaul Historian Hassan wrote that the Kauls were the highest ranking 
Brahmins. After conversion to Islam, too, the clan produced 
several eminent men. 

Kut Raj _It is said that the ancestors of this clan used to be the rulers 
of Multan. They migrated to Kashmir when they were 
dethroned in Multan and needed employment. They captured 
the present Budgam area during one of Kashmir’s numerous 
civil wars. 

Makhdimi There are three kinds of Makhdtimi clans in Kashmir. i) The 

descendants of Baba Ali Raina, who was the brother of the 

enormously respected 16" century saint, Makhdim Saheb. 

ii) Those who have been managing the legacy of Makhdim 

Saheb during the last five centuries. iii) The residents of the 

Kalashpura neighbourhood. 

This is a title of Central Asian origin, conferred by the Sultans 

of Kashmir on their nobility (courtiers, rural chieftains and 

senior civil and military officers). It is not the name of 2 

caste-group or clan. The rulers of Kashmir also gave this title 

to the guardians of the highways to central India and 


Turkestan. Fauq says that all Maliks were Hifidds before their 
conversion, 


Malla See ‘Akhon.’ 
Mantja or 
Mantji 


his is a 
Emperor 


Malik 


This is one of Kashmir’s pre-eminent clans in terms of see 
and the ‘knowledge of developments in the world of religio 
and secular scholarship.’ 
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legendary saint, Khwaja Habibullah Naushehri. The saint cast 
a glance at Daud and rendered him unconscious. Ever since 
that day he learnt the art of spiritual ecstasy. Matti is a 
Kashmiri word that roughly means ‘he who is possessed’ or 
‘the entranced one.’ Ever since, the descendants of Khwaja 
Daud have been known as the Mattis. (Incidentally, it is 
because of a Persian verse written by Khwaja Habibullah 
Naushehri, a medizeval saint, that we know that a ‘prophet’ 
and a ‘king’ [the king of kings?] is buried in Rozabal.) 
See ‘Akhin.’ 

See the first two paragraphs of this section. 

This is not the name of a clan or sub-caste. Each important 
disciple of a Syed pirs (hereditary saints) was called a Pirzada 
(lit.: ‘the son of a pir’) or even simply ‘Pir.’ Even pirs who 
are not Syeds are known as pirs if they have a significant 
number of disciples, a following. 

The name is derived from the Kashmiri-Urdi word ‘putla,’ 
which means ‘idol.’ This community retained its pre-Islamic 
name even after conversion to a faith that opposes idol 
worship. When they were Hifidds they either made and sold 
idols, or were keepers of idols at temples. 

In Srinagar, there once was a saint called Hazrat Sheikh 
Muhammad. Sheikh Qasim Bahai was his grandson. Qasim’s 
descendants are now known as the Qasmi Pirzadas. 


- The word is supposed to have been derived from the Safiskrit 


‘rikhi.’ (See also ‘Islam in Kashmir.’) In 1891, there were 
6,290 members of this community in Kashmir. In 1911, 
there were 7,686 Rishis, including 459 in Jammd = 
and 22 in the ‘frontier’ .’ By 1931, their numbers had increased 
to 10,288. The male: female ratio was 100:82. This is 
significant, because the Rishi saints were entirely ee 
celibate. Clearly, over the centuries the Rishis became a clan, 
a community. Even Faug traces the origin of this communtty 
to the Rishi saints. 

The ancestors of this major clan we! 
quote Faug, worldly-wise. The clan has ae eres 
including Mor (pronounced like ‘more’), sie te 
Sheikh, Matak, Qazi, Mashehdi and Shah. Muc 


migrated to Lahore during the Sikh era. 
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Most Ganais trace their ancestry to local Rajpits. T 
very old clan, certainly older than the reign of Emperor 
Budshah. They were active members of Budshah’s Nobility 
and also close associates of Sheikh Nir-ud-Din. In Kashmiri 
folklore they have a reputation for wisdom. 

Ishber (or {sha-ber) is a now-affluent neighbourhood near 
the Nishat Garden and close to the Dal Lake. In the 
Rdjdtarafigini it is mentioned as the place where a Jesus- 
(isha-) like saint was crucified, buried in a vault and 
resurrected. The village is also a major pilgrimage of the 
Hifidtis. The original inhabitants of the village were known as 
the Ishberis when they migrated to the city. Many of them 
were Brahmins, 

Historian Hassan wrote that the Kauls were the highest ranking 
Brahmins. After conversion to Islam, too, the clan produced 
several eminent men. 

It is said that the ancestors of this clan used to be the rulers 
of Multan. They migrated to Kashmir when they were 
dethroned in Multan and needed employment. They captured 
the present Budgam area during one of Kashmir’s numerous 
civil wars. 

There are three kinds of Makhdiimi clans in Kashmir. i) The 
descendants of Baba Ali Raina, who was the brother of the 
enormously respected 16" century saint, Makhdfim Séheb. 
ii) Those who have been managing the legacy of Makhdim 
Saheb during the last five centuries. iii) The residents of the 
Kalashpura neighbourhood. 

This is a title of Central Asian origin, conferred by the Sultans 
of Kashmir on their nobility (courtiers, rural chieftains and 
senior civil and military officers). It is not the name of @ 
caste-group or clan. The rulers of Kashmir also gave this title 
to the guardians of the highways to central India and 
Turkestan. Faugq says that all Maliks were Hifidis before their 
conversion. 

See ‘Akhin.’ 
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legendary saint, Khwaja Habibullah Naushehri. The saint cast 
a glance at Daud and rendered him unconscious. Ever since 
that day he learnt the art of spiritual ecstasy. Matti is a 
Kashmiri word that roughly means ‘he who is possessed’ or 
‘the entranced one.’ Ever since, the descendants of Khwaja 
Daud have been known as the Mattds. (Incidentally, it is 
because of a Persian verse written by Khwaja Habibullah 
Naushehri, a medieval saint, that we know that a ‘prophet’ 
and a ‘king’ [the king of kings?] is buried in Rozabal.) 
See ‘Akhin.’ 

See the first two paragraphs of this section. 

This is not the name of a clan or sub-caste. Each important 
disciple of a Syed pirs (hereditary saints) was called a Pirzida 
(lit: ‘the son of a pir’) or even simply ‘Pir.’ Even pirs who 
are not Syeds are known as pirs if they have a significant 
number of disciples, a following. 

The name is derived from the Kashmiri-Urda word ‘putla,’ 
which means ‘idol.’ This community retained its pre-Islamic 
name even after conversion to a faith that opposes idol 
worship. When they were Hifidds they either made and sold 
idols, or were keepers of idols at temples. 

In Srinagar, there once was a saint called Hazrat Sheikh 
Muhammad. Sheikh Qasim Bahai was his grandson. Qasim’s 
descendants are now known as the Qasmi Pirzddas. 
The word is supposed to have been derived from the Safiskrit 
‘rikhi.’ (See also ‘Islam in Kashmir.’) In 1891, theromyee 
6,290 members of this community in Kashmir. In 1911, 
there were 7,686 Rishis, including 459 in Jammu poe 
and 22 in the ‘frontier’ .’ By 1931, their numbers had increase 
to 10,288. The male: female ratio was 100:82. bane 
significant, because the Rishi saints were entirely pete 
celibate. Clearly, over the centuries the Rishis aman 
a community. Even Fauq traces the origin of this , 


to the Rish?f saints. : iterate and, to 
The ancestors of this major clan were highly a pedis 
quote Fauq, worldly-wise. The clan ee er Mara, 
including Mor (pronounced like a Mh of the clan 
Sheikh, Matak, Qazi, Mashehdi and Shah. 
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See ‘Baba.’ 

Kashmir has been making pashmina (cashmere) shawls since 
the ancient period. (See the chapter on “Shawls.’) However 
the word shawl (or, more correctly, shal) came to Kashmir 
only in A.D. 1542, with Naghz Beig. Till then this garment 
was called ‘pombar,’ which is the Kashmiri-Safiskrit 
compound word for ‘robe’ or ‘garment.’ By the medieval 
age Kashmir had a flourishing trade in shawls. Merchants 
who traded in them and grew quite wealthy in the process, 
as well as their descendants, are called Shils. 

The Siids of Kashmir were known for their learning, which 
they would pass down the generations. Fauq feels that this 
is a pre-Islamic surname that the Muslims retained after their 
conversion. Some of them were among the closest 
companions and disciples of Makhdiim Saheb (see ‘Srinagar 
City.’) 

This is a trading community. Apparently they are the 
descendants of the three talented sons of a wealthy Hifidd of 
Srinagar. ‘Tak’ means ‘three.’ The other theory is that two 
Hifidds of Srinagar converted to Islam. One of them went to 
Bijbehara all alone (ak). So he came to be called Tak. The 
other brother went to Kashghar for several years. On his 
return he settled in Shopiafi, where he came to be know as 
the Kashghar Tak. 

These days the Top Guris are people who make caps. Top 
Gurd or Tope Gurfi is a huge humongous clan, being 4 
Coalition of smaller groups. For example, if a Lone or Butt 
were to start making caps, they, too, would be called ‘Top 
Guri.’ 

However, historically some very respectable people have 
sported this name. Maulana Muhammad Abid was a leading 
cleric of Srinagar. Once he went to his spiritual master 
wearing a newfangled cap. The master remarked indulgently, 
“Here comes a Top Gura.’ 

Trambd is a fruit that grows in the Guréz area. People who 
traded in it are called the Trambis. ’ 
Vandar and vandar are the Kashmiri-Hindi word for “money 
For some reason this clan came to be saddled with pate 
moniker. Khwaja Ishaq Vandar (18"" century A.D.), @ lea 


ys ; ‘torical 
saint, is the first of this clan to be mentioned in a histor 
record. 
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Woin or Before conversion to Islam the Woins probably belonged to 
want or the Vysya (business) caste. Even after conversion to Islam 
wain they continued to be businessmen. The area of their trade has 

historically included Ladakh. There were 59,487 Woins/ Wanis 
in the state in 1911, and 72,113 in 1931. Some of them 
migrated to the Punjab, where they have held high offices. 

Martial Brahmins 
Pal Lawrence classifies the Pals among the Brahmins. He probably 


based his theory on medizval historian Ferishta’s note that 
‘(King) Jai Pal son of Asan Pal belonged to the Brahmin 
community.’ 

Fauq disagrees. He argues that Jai Pal was related to the King 
of Ajmér and that Ajmér was ‘obviously’ ruled by a Rajpat 
king. Therefore Jai Pal, too, must have been a Rajpiit. His 
point is that no Brahmin would have married into a Rajpat 
family. 

The caste system was never as rigid as modern scholars 
assume. There is no reason why a Brahmin could not be 
related to a Rajpit king. In any case there is a theory that not 
all Rajpits are of Kshatriya origin. Some are of martial- 
Brahmin stock as well. 

On the authority of Ferishta and Lawrence | believe that the 
Pals are of Brahmin origin. Which is not to say that they 
were Kashmiri Pandits. They are of martial-Brahmin stock. 


Some other important clans 


Awan or 
Aiwan 
Bacha 


Chak 


There were 27,588’ Awans in the state in 1911, most of them 
in Poonch (Jammi). ; 
Bacha is Kashmir? Hifid? Urdd for ‘lad’ or “young boy.’ In 
Kashmir the word has a specific meaning as well. A bacha 
is a pretty young lad who dances for a living. There is a very 
respectable clan of traders of this name m Sapa - 
This clan and its history have been discussed in een 
detail in the chapter ‘A History of Kashmir. La rina 
that they were certainly not converted from i 0 , 
that they came from Chillas and were Dap Se Sis 
This is an eminent clan of ethnic Kashmir! Muslims w: 


in Bhaderwah and Kishtwéar. r f 

ounded 
Khwaja Ishaq Jilani (died A-H- sae tpg orders 
this clan. He was 91 when he was mee buried in Jilan. 
of Timar’s son Shahrukh Mirza. He was 
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Khwaja Sibgatullah belonged to the third generation 
He migrated from Hérat to Kashmir during the reign of Sultan 
Sikafider (late 14" century). Sibgatullah was a senior member 
of the ruling elite of his native land. So Sultan Sikafider 
granted him an estate in Kashmir. He also gave Sibgatullah a 
high rank (‘Dafatar Sultan Ala’ or ‘the Offices of the exalted 
Sultan’). As a result his descendants are known as the 
Diwanis. 

Hpat means ‘bear.’ The founder of this clan killed two bears 
in a single day in the Anajfitnag area. 


Shah Qasim Haqqani belonged to the fifth generation of the 
dynasty of Pir Shams-ud-Din Shami. The Pir was an associate 
of Mir Syed Ali Hamadani. (14" century A.D.) He was a 
fearless advocate of the truth (haq). Therefore, he came to 
be known as Haqqani. 


(Or Aintf or Enté.) This clan used to sell the lids of clay 
vessels. A few families of this clan live in Sopore. 


This family was dominant in Kashmir’s pashmina (cashmere) 
trade, which in Mughal times (16" century and even before) 
flourished in the Punjab and during the Sikh era made 
enormous profits in Western Europe. (See the chapters on 
‘Handicrafts’ and ‘Shawls.’) Jahéz means ‘ship.’ A pashmina 
trader from Kashmir once loaded a fortune in shawls onto a 
ship that was meant to go to France. The ship got caught in 
a storm and was diverted to some other land. News spread 
in Kashmir that the ship had sunk. Later when the ship 
reached France, safe though much delayed, there was much 
jubilation in Kashmir. The trader’s friends promptly named 
him Jahaz (the ship). 

Kanndi is a kind of grass. It yields a fibre with which ce 
Kashmiris have traditionally woven shoes (pola hari). T ; 
Hifidd women of Srinagar were the biggest patrons of a 

leatherless shoes. A persian. couplet suggests that this fam! y 
8ot such shoes made for ‘Hifidd zandn (women).’ er 
The Kanna family has produced eminent men of learning ie 
religion, including Muhammad Asraf Yakta, Allama Amanu 
(died A.H. 1152/ 1g century A.D.) and the celebrated um uJ 

Khairuddin Baldémari. Trade was the Kanntis’ day es ws 
This clan is not ethnic Kashmiri. However, no one Hate 
the name of the country from which it migrated to Kas nth 
The Kadsfs have been in Kashmir since at least the i“ in 
or sixteenth century A.D. The first Katisa to find mento 
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a recorded history was Mulla Yisuf. One Nadim Shahjehant 
introduced him to the Court of a Shahmiri king. This was to 
draft a reply to the King of Rim. The Mulla did it so well 
that the king admitted him to the royal court. After that this 
clan flourished under the Shahmir kings. 
This is a clan of ethnic Kashmiri Muslims living in Bhaderwah 
and Kishtwar (both in Jamma province). The founders of the 
clan used to read the khuthg (sermon). 
Some Kashmiri and Punjabi Mughals use the surname 
‘Mughal.’ Before the Mughals annexed Kashmir (in 1586-89) 
there had been two major historical figures who used this 
surname: Haji Mughal and Safi Misé Mughal. Haji Mughal 
was a pupil and disciple of Sheikh Saifuddin. He is buried in 
the courtyard of the seminary of Syed Muhammad Aman 
(Amin?) Bakhshi. Safi Masé Mughal was a disciple of 
Makhdim Saheb. He had a cheerful and attractive voice, a 
contemporary record tells us. Clearly, both had migrated to 
Kashmir before the Mughals began to rule the Valley. (I 
wonder: could Safi Misa Mughal have persuaded his mentor 
and fellow disciples to invite the Mughals to rule Kashmir?) 
During the Mughal era in Kashmir there was a Khwaja Hayat 
Mughal. A village called Hayatpura in the Awantipur area is 
named after him. 
This is a Persian surname that means ‘the maker of 
[pashmina] shawls.’ The Kashmiri name for this clan is 
“Khafid-wow.’ 7 
The founder of this clan was very circumspect (shonti) in 
his speech. He would weigh things over thoroughly before 
offering his opinion on anything. ; —— 
This community has descended from various Hifidd sa 
most of them Brahmin. Because of their close mn 1on 
with stiff saints they were given the general title Sun. 
The Turks first came to Kashmir during the pre-Islamic era. 
i i from Turkestan ruled over 
Three (non-Muslim) princes Ir = 
he Turks attacked Kashmir 
Kashmir for a total of 42 years. T e Aton the ate. 
during the reign of King Jai Singh. Then curing ha 
: Ichd @ Zulgadar Khan 
King Sahadev (1301-1320), Zule FE 
A Turk? Many historia 
devastated Kashmir. Was Zulchu a < i Reshuntr ill 
say that he was. But them, as Fauq Says, fd 
ks, even Timdr and Mehm| 
Muslim invaders are called Turks, 


of Ghazni. 
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Today most of the Turks of Kashmir are farmers, Some 
migrated from Muzaffarabad as recently as in the early 19th 
century. When their fellow Muslims from newly-created 
Pakistan ravaged Kashmir in 1947, the Turks of Villages like 
Lari Dora (Baramulla) personally escorted the microscopic 
Hifidd community to the safety of distant Srinagar. Like Most 
Muslims of Kashmir, this community has an excellent record 
of race relations. 

Vakil Mulla Abdus Salém was an eminent scholar of the Mughal 
era. He was the brother-in-law of Murad-ud-Din Khan, 
through whose good offices he managed to become a lawyer 
(vakil) in one of the Mughal courts. The name has carried 
down to his descendants. (Not all Vakils of Kashmir, leave 
alone India as a whole, belong to this clan. However, Abdus 
Salém’s is the main Vakil clan of Kashmir.) 


Castes associated with culture and specialised professions 


Bajid These are talented singers, actors and satirists. They have 
been mentioned at several places in this book, especially in 
connection with festivals. Also spelt Bhafid. They have 
eponymous counterparts in parts of the Punjab, too. 

Chopan Kashmiri (as opposed to Bakerwal) shepherds. 

Dom According to Lawrence the Doms or Dims were shidr 
(underprivileged) Hifidds before their conversion. Makes sense, 
because there are underclass Dm Hifidds in Jammd as well. 

Gallé-ban The Galla-bans (or Galbans, or Galwans) rear horses. One 

such horse-rearer, called Galw4n, used to provide horses to 

British officers of the Raj. He learnt a smattering of English 

and went on to author an early-20" century pidgin classic 

called Servant of the Sahibs. 

There is a detailed section on the Hanji boatmen of Kashmir 

in the chapter ‘The People of Kashmir.’ 

These are the charpeople of Kashmir. Their festival at 

Hazratbal used to be a major annual event. Thanks to pr osperity, 

many of them have given up their ancestral profession but 

also some of their customs, 


The Kashmiri Pafidits 


The number of Kashmi 
sample. 


Haji 


Watal 


i , or a 
ri Pafidit clans is so large that my list is at best 


Chapter 2 
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The Qistbashi Paiidits 


This is 2 community that used to collect taxes in ancient and medieval 
times. They took on the names of whoever or whatever they collected taxes 
fom. Their names are quite unflattering, because they mean things like 
ass,’ The names actually mean ‘[people who collect taxes from]...’. 


Aram 


Baqaya 


Gazarban 


Guri 


Khar or 
Kher 
Kral 


Manwatt 


Nehra 


Qazi 


This community used to collect taxes from the drams 
(vegetable-growers) for the government. There is a major 
neighbourhood in Sopore called Arampura, where vegetable- 
growers live. The word is derived from the Sajfiskrit aramak 
and is mentioned in the Rdjdtarafgini. 

Baqaya is the Persian word for ‘that which remains’ or 
‘arrears.’ This community used to collect tax arrears for the 
government. 

If you read the chapter ‘Traditional routes between Srinagar 
and Muzaffarabad’ you will come across references to 
customs houses. The Gazarbans were people who collected 
this duty. 

Surprise. Gur does not mean what you think it does. In 
Kashmir this is a community of cowherds and milkmen. 
Gur is the Kashmiri word for Gujjar. People who taxed the 
Gujjar cowherds or were patwaris (juniormost but powerful 
revenue officials), too, were called Gurds. 
(Khur, actually.) Khar and khur mean ‘donkey’ or ‘ass.’ This 
clan used to collect taxes from those whom we now call 
‘pony-owners.’ 

Kral means potter. Kralapurd in Srinagar is where the potters 
have a major presence. The Krals used to collect taxes from 
potters. 

Manwati is a weight equal to a littl ‘ 
The rice crop aod be measured by the manwati. P oan 
who collected taxes on the rice crop were called Manwaul 
Neher means canal. Don’t ever believe the legend ira ed 
community used to live next to a canal. The fact . ‘ad Oli 
Nehrfis used to collect water-taxes and taxes lev! 
embankments where boats would land. ete 
Hifiddis as well as Muslims who collected hy are Shout 
on gold related disputes) were called Qazi. | “ dge. This 
that a Qazi was necessarily a Muslim rele iid. 
particular use of the word, instead, derives = 

which means ‘dispute, case, [law] suit or 


e more than a kilogram. 
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Important Clans of the Kashmiri Pandits 


Below are likely explanations for the origin of some of the be 
Kashmiri Pafidit surnames. If you read the section ‘Surnames and ni 
in the chapter ‘The People of Kashmir’ before you read the table below 
you might appreciate that many of these names started off as a joke, , 
You will notice in this chapter that people come to be known by the 
name of their ancestral village only after they migrate to some other Village 
of town. I suppose that makes sense. Pam French is certainly British. So, 
| believe, is Andre Deutsch. No one within France would need to be called 
‘French’ or ‘Francais.’ It’s only when you migrate to another land that 
your ancestral land becomes a mark of your identity. That’s the way you 
see yourself and that’s how the natives of your adopted land see you. 
Arz-bégi —_ All over the Indian sub-continent illiterate people go to petition- 
writers to draft their letters and applications. Such people are 
known as Arz-bégis. 
Atal See Thalal. 


Badhii or In Kashmir, as in 19" century Punjab, Hifids, Muslims and 


St known 
cknames’ 


Baji Sikhs consider it auspicious to give their children this name. 
It is said to make the person so named live very long. 

Bakhshi = Muslims as well as Hifidiis who were accountants in the 
army and distributed salaries were known as Bakhshis. 

Bazaz This is a large clan spread over central India as well. Their 
ancestors used to sell cloth. 

Bhan Bhan(u) means ‘the sun.’ This is a very ancient clan. Their 
traditional home is the Bhan Muhalla, which is between the 
Habba Kadal and the Fateh Kadal. 

Chaka The founder of this clan was the last of twelve children. 
Apparently his parents were slightly embarrassed at having 
such a large brood. ; 

Chakbast Chak means ‘a plot of land.’ Such plots were (and often an 
are) granted by the government of the day to farmers _ 
others. Officers who oversaw such land grants were calle 
chakbasts. 

Fota-dar/ The founders of this clan were senior officers of the Mughal 

Fotedar treasury, (The literal meaning of this Persian-Arabic os 
would be ‘a person with, er, testicles.’ However, no respectabl? 
dictionary supports such an interpretation.) 

Gandnii 


is 
The name refers to ‘a bunch (of flowers).’ Apparently ” 
family was in the bouquet-making trade. 


Hakim 


Handi 


Hazari 


Ishberi 
Jawan 
Shér 


Kachra 


Kakra 


Kalposh 


Kanna 


Kanzra 


. Taking the name of the boss’ clan was quite — its 
years of Dogra rule a (Muslim) clan began to , 
Members had served the Dogrd rulers 
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This is an offshoot of the Razdan clan, 

Kacha Razdanafi of Gand Al-hamar. ae a pom re 

Mukund Ram Gurtd, migrated to Lahore in the middle of the 

nineteenth century and was the first Kashmiri to publish a 

newspaper. 

This Arabic word means ‘the doctor’ or ‘the healer.’ Fauq 

feels that there must have been doctors in this clan, which 

gave them their name. 

Handi is the Kashmiri word for ‘sheep.’ Apparently, the 

founder of this clan was ‘as fat as a sheep.’ 

Sardar Hazar Khan was the governor of Kashmir during the 

Afghan era. Fauq’s theory is that the Hazaris were his trusted 

lieutenants. | thought that they had something to do with the 

Hazara district. 

Same as among Muslims. 

This is an Afghan name. There was an Afghan governor by 

this name. His ‘reader’ (judicial clerk) took on the surname 

of his boss®. 

A very old elite family. It has produced eminent historians 

and writers. 

There is a village called Kakri Gufid near Achhabal 

(Anafitnag). That’s where the Kakras came from. Fauq 

believes that the Koker Nag spring is named after this clan. 

(But the standard theory is that the spring is named so because 

it looks like the claws of a koker [chicken].) 

Kalposh is a cap worn by Hifida as well as Muslim women. 

A male of this clan once wore a kalposh as a joke. His clan 

came to be known by the name. 

The name is derived from the Kashmiri : 

‘food without salt’ and ‘as thin as water.’ Once a saint re 

Rainawari, Miafi (Manak) Shah, asked a Kaul, “What was te 

food at the feast like?’ The Kaul replied, ‘Tasteless. ae rl 
. ’ Ci 3 

water. There was no salt in the food. The saint gnc 

‘In that case you are a Kanin Kaul.’ The word gradually 

changed to Kanna. 


Kunzer is a major satellite villa: 
That’s where the Kanzris (or 


words for ‘tasteless,’ 


ge of Gulmarg and Tafigmarg. 
Kunzrds) come from. 


read. In Lolab, within forty 
elf ‘Dogra’ because its 


for two generations. 


 — 
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Kar This clan comes from a village called Karh 
Handwara (Kupwara) in north Kashmir. Tha 
Kars come from. 


ama in tehsil 
t’s where the 
Karvaiyafi Karvaiydfi means ‘hot water’ as well as ‘those 


peas.’ This sub-sect actually belongs to the Déy 
clan and are Malms pafidits. 


Who sel] 
Shandliya 


Kat(h)ji. = Kathéshwar was an ancient pilgrimage near Tanki Kadal in 
Srinagar. In the Dogra era a new temple was built on its 
foundations. The Kat(h)ja clan lived in this neighbourhood, 


Katwa This is a sub-sect of the Waza clan. Katwa is the Kashmiri 
word for ‘small cooking vessel. 
Kilam These are the former residents of Killam, a village in Kulgaém 


tehsil (Anafitnag). 
Killa-wat An Englishman named Col. Watt supervised the construction 
of the Pahalgam road. He had a Kashmiri Pafidit man Friday 
called Kailash Nath. In Kashmir ‘Kailash’ normally gets 
shortened to the nickname ‘Killa.’ Because of his association 


with Col.Watt, he (and his descendants) came to be called 
Killa-wat. 


Kotri Kotrit or Kotar is the Kashmiri equivalent of the Hifidi-Urda 
word kabitar (pigeon). Apparently, the founder of the clan 
had a large number of pet pigeons. 

Kuraz Kuraz is the name of a fierce animal. 

Labra Literally, ‘the profiteer.’ Lab(h) is Safiskrit for ‘profit’ and 
‘benefit.’ This is a clan of businessmen. 

Lal These are Kashmiri Pafidits whose ancestors had served 
under Punjabi /dlds (middling businessmen). 

Lafigar or A lafigar is a community kitchen. The founder of this clan 

Lafigrd —_ was the chief administartor of some ancient, government: 
fun, community kitchen. 

Langa Langa means ‘the lame one.’ Fauq feels that the founder of 
the clan was lame. But would people call someone with 
Specially abled limbs ‘lame’? I wonder. My guess is that ie 
original Mr. Langa was merely faking it. People saw ee 
his sham and Started teasing him. , 

ei or No, this name has nothing to do with Muslim priesthood. a 

ull 


‘ae : re 
Just a coincidence that the two words are identical. There @ 


8 ers 
two theories about their origin: i) They were vegetable-grow fi 
(maly4r) or, as is a 


more likely, they collected malyar t uri 
They are the original residents of Srinagar’s age? 
neighbourhood (near Ganpatyar). This clan has 


Manti 


March- 
wafigan 
Misri 


Mota 


Mubai or 
Mumbai 


Munshi 


Mushran 


Nala 


Ogra 
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distinguished itself in Allahabad and other parts of central 
India, as jurists as well as brave soldeirs, 


This sub-group is related to the Manwatt clan. Man ¢? means 
one and a half sér (almost one kilogram). The legend, almost 
certainly apocryphal (because it so resembles the etymology 
of Manwati), is that the founder of the clan had eaten a man 
tf of rice in a single meal. 

The name literally means ‘red chilli.’ This moniker was given 
to a hot-tempered clan. 


Misri means ‘the Egyptian.’ I had always thought that names 
like Misri and Parimd (‘the foreigner’) suggested that these 
clans had come from foreign lands. They could possibly be 
the Jews who keep popping up in theories about the origin 
of the Kashmiri people. Fauq has a different spin. He says 
that the first Mr. Misri was the local agent of an Egyptian 
trader. 

Fauq’s theory is that ‘mota’ means ‘fatso,’ the same as in 
Hifidi-Urdi. The founder of the clan was horizontally 
enhanced, according to Fauq. 

This is the pen-name of a Kashmiri Pajidit family whose 
members had gone to Bombay (which, even then, was called 
Mumbai by the local people). One of this family was a well- 
known journalist, who wrote for a community magazine. 
This is a sub-caste of the Tikka clan. Munshis are (accounts) 
clerks. There was a very celebrated Munshi during the Sikh 
or Afghan era. He gave up his ancestral surname and preferred 
to the called Munshi instead. Apparently it was a big thing to 
be a Munshi in those days. om 
Mushran means ‘ugly like a fierce damit: “The a ‘ta 


stuff of popular Kashmiri curses. This come 1 
living in central India since at least the 19" century A.D. 


don’t buy the theory that the original Mr. Mushrén as vite 
challenged in the looks department. That’s me Act 
present generation is quite nice looking, ean this 
remind homely people that they are that. , 
nickname came off as a joke. 
This is the nickname of a clan of» 
Apparently, they were the superin 
stream (nallah). 

This is a sub-sect of the Datté-tréya clan. 


f Datta-tréya Kashmiri Pafidits. 
tendents or protectors of a 
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PAmpori 


Pehelwan 


Peshin 


Parbi 


Quli 


Raghfi or 
Raga 


Saba 


Sapra 


Sas 
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The Kashmiri Pafidits of Pampore (Pulwama 
of their sub-caste, called Pampori by the pe 


Pehelwan means i) a champion, ii) a Successful wrestler and 
iii) a member or retainer of the Pehalvi dynasty of Iran I 
always assumed that the Pehelwans of Kashmir belonged i. 
the third category. Fauq, however, tells us about the legendary 
Gawab Pehelwan, who belonged to this tiny clan. His point 
is that this was a clan of muscular athletes, He adds that 
among the Kashmiri Pafidits the other champion athletes were 
the Shérés and among the Muslims the star wrestlers were 
from the Sabaha clan. 


Peshin means ‘evening.’ It is also the Persian word for the 
zuhr prayers. Apparently, the ancestors of this clan were 
government servants whose main duty started after the peshin 
prayers. 

Pir Pafidit Padshah (16"" century A.D.) was one of the greatest 
Kashmiri Pafidit saints ever. His temple is in Bata-yar, Ali 
Kadal. The Muslims, too, respect him enormously. All 
Kashmiri Pafidits who sport the surname Pir are descendants 
of the disciples of this saint, who was also called Risht Pir. 
Literally, ‘the easterner.” This is a 19" century moniker given 
by some officials in Delhi to a Kashmiri Pafidit who held high 
office under the Nawabs (rulers) of Lucknow (a city which 
is to the east of Kashmir and Delhi). 

This name came to Kashmir from Afghanistan. During the 
Afghan era there were two famous Afghan chieftains—Téar 
Quli Khan and Nor Jafig Qui Khan Durrani, Kashmiri Pafidits 
who grew close to (and/ or received employment under) 
these chiefs took on their surnames. 

No, this clan did not get its name from the Prince of Ayodhyé. 
The name, instead, means ‘the skinny one.’ Apparently am 
founder of this clan was slightly built. ; 
This clan would perform priestly (purohit) functions . 
Srinagar town. 

The Saprs were the first group of Kashmiri Pafidits to leam 


the Persian language. (This was in the reign of Budshah, '° 
the early 5th century A.D.) 


) are, regardless 
Ople of Srinagar 


: ; f 
. Sas is a mainly vegetarian dish. Apparently the founder ° 


this clan was asked What he had eaten at a feast that he ha 
been to. He replied, ‘Sas,’ 


Shangla 
Sharga 
Shayar 
Shér 
Soporit 
Suka 


Sukhiya 


Sultan 


Thalal 


Thussa 


Timni 


Tork or 
Turk or 
Turki 
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This clan came over from K4bul with the Afghans. Their 
founder had the title ‘Mirza’ and the surname Shagali. His 
given name was Mal or Mamal. 


The Shalas are the residents of Shala Kadal (near Habba 
Kadal). 


Shanglti literally means ‘a person with six (shay) fingers 
(ungal).’ Apparently, the first Shangla had six fingers in one 
of his hands. 

Sharga means ‘parrot.’ People with parrot-like eyes, too, are 
called Sharga. This is a sub-caste of the Kauls. The Shargas 
migrated to central India and produced eminent littérateurs. 
Literally: the poet. The founder of this clan was an eminent 
poet of the 18" century, when the Mughals were fading and 
the Afghans were on the ascendant. 

A very brave and well-built clan, renowned for its physical 
prowess. According to a legend, the founder of the clan had 
grappled with a ‘lion’ (presumably, a leopard). 

This clan migrated from Sopore to Srinagar in ancient times. 
The name refers to a sour kind of yeast. It derives from the 
Safiskrit ‘sur-ahar’ (‘to drink alcohol’). 

There are some families of Kashmiri Pafidit purohits that are 
called sakh, sikh or even sukh. In central India they are 
called Sukhiya. 

These were the agents and representatives of the sultans of 
Kashmir. They took on their masters’ title. 

Thalal means ‘to collide (against someone or something).” It 
also refers to people whose broad foreheads indicate a high 
rank. The name Atal is certainly derived from Thalal. (In fe 
chapter ‘Were the Kashmiris Jews?’ | have argued ape 
might be a Safiskrit word. It is. However, the joo 
names Qazi, Walt and Gurd only by a coincidence soun sr 
identical Arabic and Safiskrit names. Similarly, it is possible 
that the two Atals might be totally different singe - 
There’s a village called Thus in the Kulgam tehsil to) he “i 
Kashmir. When the Kashmiri Pandits of Thus migra 
Srinagar they came to be called Thusst, ae 
The correct pronunciation is Tai-mant. Fauq’s gone 
this clan might have descended nen the iain ane 3 
Fauq’s theory is that such Kashmiri P e femeltes after 
agents of Turkish traders started calling se Torkegad 
their employers. Kashmir’s close links W 
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Ukhul or 
Vukhul or 
Wukhla 


Vichari 


Vishen 
Walt 


Wali 


Wanchi 


Wangna 


Wanti 


Watal 


Parvéz Dewan’s 


Kashmir 
Turkmenistan date to well before Islam came to either land 
There were Turks (turushk) in the pre-Islamic armies of 


Kashmir. Can’t the Kashmir? Pafidits who bear these names 
be of Turkish stock? 


Kashmir has a very substantial population of (Muslir 
in the hills. They are quite poor and speak a form 0 
or Paharhi at home. 

The Ukhuls live mostly in central India and the Punjab. Their 
Kashmiri ancestors were (and cousins still are) known as 
Vukhul or Wukhla. An Ukhul is a stone on which dirty wet 
clothes are beaten during their cleaning. Because there were 
no washermen or laundries, such stones were kept in every 
neighbourhood. Kashmiri Pafidits in whose houses these stones 
were placed were called the Ukhuls. 


In Safiskrit, Vichari would literally mean ‘the thinker.’ Fauq 
supports this theory. However, I suspect that this clan came 
from the Vichaér Nag area. 

The clan has been named after its founder. Vishen is the 
Kashmiri word for Lord Vishna. 

Surprise. Wali is derived not from the Muslim word for saint 
but from wald (see below). 

A wald is a hole in the wall through which the Kashmiri 
chimney lets smoke escape to the outside. Apparently the 
man who invented this chimney-hole was given the title Wald. 
Fauq writes that no one is sure about how this name came 
into being. It is perhaps a variant of Wanta or Wanchi. 
Wangan is the Kashmiri word for brinjal (eggplant). This 
vegetable might be great for health but it is the favourite of 
very few people. The founder of this clan was either 
excessively fond of this unpopular food or hated it so much 


that his friends started calling him by this name in order to 
tease him. 


n) Turks 
f Punjabi 


A wantd is a walnut without a kernel, or with a very inadequate 
seed. 
My friend Rattan Watal told me that ‘Watal’ means ‘sweeper 
or ‘charperson.’ The watals were ‘untouchables’ under = 
caste system. Some of Rattan’s ancestors gave the wata 

shelter for a few days. This, in the eyes of their hidebont 
Contemporaries, was enough to pollute Rattan’s ancestor 
So, Rattan’s ancestors came to be called the Watals. 
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waza A clan of chefs and cooks. 


Wazir According to Fauq, Kashmiri Pafidit employees in the offices 
of Mughal and Afghan governors and viziers came to b 
called Wazirs themselves. ° 


I have no doubt that the ancestors of at least som 


~ ; @ present- 
day Kashmiri Pafidit Wazirs were full-fledged oe 
themselves. 

ZAba This is a sub-sect of the Razdans. Apparently one of their 
ancestors was slightly built, hence the name. 

Zadi This is a clan of purohits (priests). ZadQ means ‘land,’ more 


accurately ‘wetland.’ The Zadiis are a people who live deep 
inside the inhabited part of a town or village: in the downtown, 
so to speak. 


Zutshi Also called Jotshi. This is a clan of astrologers. 


Prominent émigré clans 


The prominent émigré Kashmiri Pafidit clans of the 19" and early 20" 
centuries were: 

Chhachh- Chhatabal is a suburb of Srinagar. It is also known as 

bali Chhachhbal. The Razdan Pafidits used to live there. Pafidit 
Kishen Das of this family migrated from Kashmir in 1757. 
He first went to Lucknow and Benéres. His family came to 
be called Chhachh-bali because of their ancestral 
neighbourhood. His grandson, Pafidit Gafiga Ram held a 
commission in the army and was posted in Delhi during the 
Maratha era. 

Dar During Emperor Aurangzéb’s era, one of his army contingents 
was stationed at a border post near Muzaffarabad. The 
commandant got talking about roots with one of his juniors, 
Shiv Pafidit. He asked Shiv to tell him about his ancestors. 
Shiv was too embarrassed to admit that he didn’t know. So, 
he wrote to his elder brother Parshist Pajfidit in Srinagar to 
mail him the details. Parshist, too, expressed his ignorance. 
However, he penned down what he knew for le 
about the two preceding generations. This gee em 4s 
the family’s roots up to Méra Pafidit, who ha ng ie 
Kashmir with the army of Empress Nor Jehan. U0" 
brothers then decided that they <a adidas 
record of the history of their famuy- ; ; 
As a result the Dars are the only Kashmiri P apa ere 
to Fauq the only [ethnic] Kashmiris-who have 


record of the history of their family. 


ee 
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Lawrence notes that the Dar family has ‘probably been th 
most influential’ of all Kashmiri Pandits. But, he siife 
‘proverbs suggest that their influence has not been beneficial 
The proverb in question is: ‘The Dars like doors should oe 
locked up.’ (My interpretation: Losers are jealous of all 
prominent families. Besides, in Dar there was a pun too 
delicious to resist. ‘Dar’ also means ‘door.’) 

Datta-tréya Even before the era of The Mahabharat there lived in a 
village near Baramulla a Safiskrit scholar and poet called Atri. 
His wife Anusiya, too, was a great scholar. His work The 
Atréya is an important extant work on religion. Their son, 
Datt-tréya, founded the bloodline named after him. 

Ghamkhwar This is essentially a Delhi and, before 1947, Lahore clan. It 
consists of a handful of households. Basicaly they are Kauls, 
They migrated from Kashmir to Agra at the invitation of 
Emperor Akbar’s government. His son, Emperor Jehafgir, 
kept them in his inner circle in Lahore and Kashmir. Emperor 
Shah Jehan patronised them in an even bigger way. He gave 
them their highest rank. He made them mansabdars with a 
rank of 5,000. He also gave them a large estate and house in 
Delhi. (The name literally means ‘he who eats sorrows,’ or 
‘he who is always in a state of sorrow.’) 

Haksar In the Uttar Machhipura area of Baramulla there is a village 
called Hakchharpura. The pafidits of this village are variously 
called Hakchhar, Haksar and Haksar. 


Kak ‘Kak’ is the Kashmiri word for ‘elder brother’ or ‘respectable 
elder.’ The founder of the clan was a respected pafidit who 
became a sddhii (saint). People would call him ‘kak’ out of 
Tespect. His descendants are known as the Kaks. 

Kaul 


This is one of the oldest bloodlines among the Kashmiri 
Pandits. According to Safiskrit histories, a kaul is 2 person 
who destroys all worldly desires and rises above them. : 
very large number of Kashmiri Pandits who do not use the 
Sumame Kaul actually belong to this clan. There are as nt 
as thirty-six branches of this huge lineage. These are al 
Babd, Bamchufit, Bamzai, Baji, Chaudhari, Dafider, hie 
Drabi, Dont, Hak, Jalali, Jinsi, Jota, Kak, Kapti, we 
Kothédar, Ladakhi, Manjzin [Magazine?], Mafidal, wate, 
Makhnas, Nigari, Ogra (or Vagra), Padar, Pehelw4n, a 


Saheb, Sharga, Shoga, Sangara, Salman, Sultan, ae 
Zamindar, Tilwan, 
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Kichla, ‘Kichla’ means ‘long beard.’ Apparently, the founder of the 

Kitchla, clan had a long beard. This family earned a name for itself 

Kitchlew in Lahore, where they were Déwans in the court of Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh. Déwan Rattan Chafid was famous for his long 
beard. Most of the branch that stayed on in Kashmir converted 
to Islam. 


Madan The Madans are a clan of Razdans who used to live in the 
Madan Mohalla near Habba Kadal, Srinagar. 

Matta (with The Mattis, Kachris and Fotédars are members of the same 

hard t’s) | gotr (bloodline): Patswamin Kaushik. The best theory about 
the origin of the name is that it is derived from math 
(seminary). The keeper of a Sajiskrit-school and or religious 
seminary would be called a matha. 

Raina The Rainds are the same people as the Razdans. 

Razdan ‘Razdan’ seems to be a Persian word that might mean ‘the 
confidant.’ However, the 1891 census says that it is a 
corruption of the Safiskrit ‘rajafik.’ 

Tikka A Brahmin of Srinagar had no children of his own. He adopted 
a Rajpat child. The paiidits put a tilak (smear made of sacred 
herbs) on the child’s forehead and said, ‘This boy was not 
born a Brahmin. But he has become a Brahmin through 
adoption.’ The descendants of that child are known as the 
Tikkas. 

Trisal A branch of the Dar family returned to Kashmir in the 
medizeval era and produced eminent members. Later the family 
of Néka Pafidit adopted a Razdan Raina youth called Mansa 
Ram from a village called Trisal in Pulwama. His descendants 
are called the Trisals. 

Miaii Rajpats 

A few clans of Dogra Rajpits of the ruling family 

mainly in the Deosar tehsil. Many of them chose n 

Kashmir in the 1990s. crane: 

Even in the 19th century they had taken so completely to paren soil 
that there was little resemblance between them and ae os eens 


.Some of them . rt Pandits. 
started marrying Kashmiri ; 
Started merging with their only other Hifidd brethren in the Valley. 


were given estates, 
ot to migrate from 
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The Khakhas, Bambas and Hatmals 


niente 


The Khakh4s and Hatmals 


Theories about their origin: The Khakhs are one of the two most important 
clans of the Muzaffarabad region. (The other is the Bamba clan.) Writing 
in 1934, Muhammad-ud-Deen ‘Fauq” said that they were ‘new Muslims’ 
and of Chafidrabafisi Rajpiit lineage. Classifying them as ‘new Muslims’ 
several centuries after their conversion to Islam seems quite strange. 


Raja Mal (later Mal Khan) was probably a contemporary of the Mughal 
Emperor Babar (early 16% century A.D.). It is almost certain! that he had 
accepted Islam and was the first of his line to do so. However, The Rajput 
Gazette" asserts that Mal remained a Hifidd and that the conversion came 
much later, 

According to some family-trees of the clan, Mal was a descendant of 
Arjun, the legendary PAfidav, and belonged to the twelfth (or forty-ninth) 
generation after him. (The figure twelve is too conservative. Even forty-nine 
oe would suggest that the Pafidavs lived around the 3” century 

He must have been a man of considerable personal wealth, for he founded 
a series of salt mines in the Punjab. Some records maintained by his 
descendants imply that he was the first to mine salt in the Punjab. 

Mal then established a town (probably called Namak Wakan or Namak 
Dakan). One of his sons, Tamoli (or Tarloni), went on to establish - 
Tanoli dynasty. Another son was probably called Khakha. (The minority 
view is that Khakha was a descendant and not the son of Mal. He belonge 
to the tenth generation after Mal. According to this version, Khakha was me 


Kha oe Nasrullah Khan. He had an elder brother called Hatam or Hatam 
an. 


sa ie 
1 His children continued to have Hinda- m local tradition 


sounding names, derived fro 
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The Khakhas are very closely related to the Hatméal clan of Rajpits. All 
records agree that in ancient (or medizeval) times there were two Chafidrabajist 
Rajpat brothers. The Hatmals are the descendants of the elder brother, and 
the Khakhas of the younger brother. If we go by the minority view, they 
could be the descendants of the sons of Nasrullah Khan, Hatam and Khakha, 
respectively. Traditionally, men from the Hatmél clan have accepted Khakha 
brides. However, they try not to give their own girls in marriage to the 
Khakhas. 

The histories written by the Rajptits themselves differ somewhat. They 
say that there was a king called Kshatri Pal in the thirty-sixth generation 
after Arjun. Kshatri Pal had eighteen children. Nine of them founded as 
many clans, which are named after them. Two of these nine sons were 
called Khakhé and Bamba. Their descendants are respectively called the 
Khakhaés and Bambas. 

The ancient era/ The Khash clan: The Rdjdtarangini mentions the Khash 
clan at several places. Its translator, Sir Aurel Stein, has marshalled evidence 
to prove that it is the Khash people who are now known as the Khakhis. 
The Khash clan had ruled over the areas now called Rajouri, Poonch and, 
according to Fauq, the Valley of Kashmir as well. Indeed, they had even 
built forts in and held sway over the Chenab valley near Banihal. 

In the 12" century A.D., the Khash clan lived on the banks of the Jehlum 
between Baramulla and the Punjab. In Uri tehsil (and in the adjacent parts 
of Poonch) this is the precise area when the Khakhas later lived. Therefore, 
Stein concludes that the Khash and Khakha, respectively, are the ancient 
and modern names of the same people. 

There have traditionally been a number of Khakha and Hatmal landlords 
and other aristocrats in Uri tehsil. Muzaffarabad is the other region where 
the Khakha elite has historically lived. This clan lives in Kotli (Poonch, 
Jamma), too,. 

The clan shifts to the Punjab, and converts to Islam: Sripat waste! 
descendant of Arjun. According to some records, Sultan Shahab-ud-Din 

haurt evicted King Sripat and his clan from Mathura (central India) 
AD. 1194, He settled them in Kohistan Namak (Punjab) instead, whels 
fave them an estate (jagir). Of Sripat’s three sons, Dhrupat succeede ae 
s the throne. Dhrupat did not have a son, but was desperate to Sabi he 

*it. A sOfi saint blessed him and said, ‘You will beget a son. But “Af east 
8'OWs up he will convert to Islam.’ The king replied, ‘I accept ae name 
TY dynasty will not come to an end with me. My son will keep 
of our clan alive.’ 


————— 
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When the boy was born he was given the name Mal and was brought 
up as a Hifidd. Decades later, after he had inherited his father’s throne, Mal 
once went past an Islamic school. He heard the teacher explain to his 
students a Persian verse about the oneness of God. The verse left a dee 
impact on Mal, who accepted Islam. He changed his name to Mal Khan. 

Historians like Hassan? say that Khakhé Khan and Hatha Khan Were 
Muslim Rajpat chieftains and brothers. Both served Kashmir’s 15" century 
Emperor Budshah loyally and well. Budshah rewarded them by giving each 
an estate. However, as Fauq points out, Budshah’s own chronicler, Jonaraj, 
makes no mention of either the brothers or the tribes known after them, 

Most records state that Khakha had a brother called Johd. Both were the 
sons of Raja Mal. The equally illustrious Janjia clan has descended from 
Johd. However, the family-trees of this dynasty claim that Mal was a Rajpat 
of Rathor (and not Chafidrabafisf) lineage. 


Population figures: Fauq noticed that there was no mention of the 
Hatmél clan in the various censuses of the 19" and early 20" centuries. He 
rightly concluded that they had been counted with the Khakhas and that the 
two had been assumed to be a single clan. 


In 1891, the population of the Khakhas (and Hatmils) was all of 4,061. 
By 1931, it had increased to 7,839. Of these 4,331 were men and 3,508 
women. This works out to 810 women for every 1,000 men. Few places 
outside North India and Pakistan have such a terrible record. However, if 


you think that this is a world record, you don’t know nothing yet. Just read 
on. 


The Bambas 


The origins of the tribe: Hassan’s theory is that this clan has descended 
from Bani Ummiyah, an exalted Arab tribe. The community itself subscribes 
to this theory. They believe that they are descendants of Hazrat Usman 
— who was one of the four Righteous Caliphs of Islam (7" century 

When Bani Ummiyah went into a decline, one of its members migrated 
to Badakshafi (Central Asia). He met Zulchu there and migrated to Kashmir 
with him. (See ‘The decline of the Loharas’ in the chapter ‘A History of 
Kashmir.’ Fauq says that Zulchu’s full name was Z’ul Qadr Khan and ie 
he came to Kashmir in A.D. 1323. Fauq has probably got that date wroné 
by several decades.) Since ‘Bani Ummiyah’ is quite a tongue twister, Hassan 
feels that the name was shortened to ‘Bamba.’ 


auckh @ 
2 The 19th century author of Tarikh é Kashmir (better known as the Tarik 
Hassan). 
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Historian Pt. Har Gopal Kaul" feels that the word ‘Brahmin’ got corrupted 
to make ‘Bamba’ and the word ‘Khatri’ to yield ‘Khakha’ (I — 7 
opinion on what these clan-names are a corruption of. However, knowing 
the languages of the area, | have no doubt that these are corruptions of 
words beginning with ‘b’ and ‘kh’ respectively.) 

According to a third theory, Bamli Khan and Khakha Khan were brothers. 
They migrated to Kashmir from Turkestan and founded the tribes called... 
well, by now you know the rest. The problem is that none of the half-dozen 
extant family-trees? of the Khakha tribe mentions Bamlt Khan. 

The family-trees maintained by the Pathania Rajpits of the Punjab mention 
a Raja Kshatri Pal in the 34th generation. He had eighteen sons, one of 
whom was called Bamba. The Bambas are his descendants. 

The Rdjdtarafgini mentions a clan named Bolhab, which was closely 
related to the Khash tribe. British Raj scholars identify these two with the 
later-day Bamba and Khakha clans respectively. 

A ‘martial race’: The Bambas are, without a doubt, a clan of able 
warriors and administrators. I don’t believe in ‘racial characteristics.’ 
However, the history of the wars fought by the Bambas reveals that their 
military strategy was always excellent, they were able bodied and they never 
gave up easily. 

The founders of Muzaffarabad: When the Shahmiri dynasty collapsed in 
Kashmir, the Chaks took over most of Kashmir. That’s when Sultan Muzaffar 
Khan, the chief of the Bambas, prised the border areas of Kashmir loose 
and founded an independent hill kingdom (¢.962 hijri/ 17" century A.D.). 
He built the town of Muzaffarabad as the capital of this kingdom. (See also 
the chapter on “‘Azad’ Jamma and Kashmir.”) 

Fauq adds, ‘It was in the power of the Bambas to decide whether to 
defend Kashmir against invaders from abroad or to team up with foreigners 
and destroy Kashmir. That is why every invader who went to Kashmir 
through Pakhli or Muzaffarabad was obliged to come to an understanding 
with the sarddrs (chiefs) of the Bamba tribe.’ 

Sultan Muzaffar Khan had a son called Sultan 
descendants continued to hold sway over their ancestral 
of ‘sultan’ and ‘raja’ till 1947, even though they cam 
Sontrol of the person then ruling Kashmir. 

Some Bamba chiefs were totally independent 
Others enjoyed degrees of autonomy. 


Haibat Khan Sani. Haibat’s 
land, with the titles 
e under the overall 


f the king of Kashmir. 


> Also called ‘pedigree-tables.’ 
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Population and census figures: The censuses conducted durin 
British era accepted the Bambas as one of the important clan 
Rajpats. They have traditionally lived on the right banks of the 
area that they live in begins near the boundaries of Baram 
through Hazara district and comes to an end in beautiful Ka 
them live in Rawalpifidi (Pakistan). They have a small presen 
too. 

In 1891, there were all of 999 Bambas. In 1911, their population zoomed 
to 1,462. Of these 823 were men and 639 women. This works out to 776 
women for every 100 men. Makes the Khakhas look like enlightened new 
age male feminists in comparison. The Bambas’ must surely be the worst 
male: female ratio even by the standards of our benighted sub-continent. 


In 1931, there were 3,602 Bambds in the state. Of them, 66 were in 
Jammd province and 3,536 in Kashmir. The male: female ratio by then was 
100:96.5 (or 1,836:1,773), an incredible increase. 


The other dramatic change seems to have been in the total population of 
the clan. Fauq reminds us that it has been recorded that in the year 1799, 
Sardar Abdullah Khan Alkozi, the then administrator of Kashmir, recruited 
3,000 foot soldiers and horsemen from the Bamba tribe into his army. Fauq 
argues that if just the number of able-bodied young male soldiers was three 
thousand, then the total population of the clan must have been around 
twenty thousand. 

In olden times the word was also pronounced, ‘Bamba’ and ‘Bama.’ 
That is how it has been spelt in the old Persian histories written in India, 
as well as in Mughal and Afghan records. Bano Mamba is another variant. 
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The Sri Amarnathji Yatra 


The cave of Sri Amarnath ji (3,962 metres/ 12,995 ft.) contains a naturally 
formed Shivling made of ice. The pilgrimage (yatra) to this Holy Cave 
started in an organised manner around 1850, during the reign of the Dogra 
Maharaja Gulab Singh. This yatra is perhaps thousands of years old. However, 
as far as recorded history (or memory) is concerned this ice lingam (a 
Shaivite fertility symbol) was discovered by Adam Malik, a Muslim shepherd 
from Batakot, in the 17th or 18th century A.D. 

In return, the Maharaja decreed that a representative of the Malik family 

would be present at the cave shrine along with the Mahant (priest) and the 
Pandits of Bhavan and Ganeshpora. As a result, till A.D. 2000, the Maliks 
would receive one-third of all the offerings made at the shrine. The Maharaja 
also granted the Maliks a large jagir (estate) near Pahalgam and exempted 
them from having to pay land revenue. The family has since migrated to the 
Mattan Wudder plateau near the famous Sun temple of Martand. 
Before Gulab Singh, his Sikh mentor, Maharaja Ranjit Singh of: Lahore 
(Punjab), would patronise the yatra (circa 1817). Ranjit paid Rs. 2 to every 
religious person who agreed to perform the pilgrimage. In those days He 
holy mace (chharhi mubarak) would be stored in Amritsar, which is close 
‘0 Lahore. Tite procession to the Holy Cave would start from oa 

The Dogras later shifted the resting-place of the holy ci pt 
Dashnami Akhara of Srinagar. (This is on the main Maulana Aza s 
lust before the Budshah Bridge.) During the 1990s, the a arate 
Shifted to Jammi’s Ranbireshwar temple for the better part of the : 


t . 
has since returned to Srinagar. 


When to perform the yatra 


The : 
Most auspicious (and comfortable) time © better known to the 


Yatra is the ; P. anmashi, 
month preceding the Sawan Fur ; st 
‘Sst of India as Raksha Banitatl This is the first full moon night of Augu: 


f the year to perform the 


Se 
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(rarely, late July). The routes to the Holy Cave are buried under Snow at 
least nine months a year. So, even theoretically the journey can Not be done 
except in the remaining two or three months. Officially the yat 


ra is Open 
almost 33 days before and some 4-5 days after the said full moon night 


Example: Date of Raksha Bandhan, 2003: the 12” August. Therefore 
the date of the first darshan: the 12" July. The first batch will leave 
Pahalgém three days before the date of the first darshan (9 or 10 July in 
this case). The last batch will return two or three days after the last darshan 
(in this case on the 15" August). 


The routes 


There are two pilgrims’ routes to the Holy Cave: the pepular, relatively easy, 
but time consuming trek that begins near Pahalgam, and the more difficult 
‘same day return’ trip from Baltal. The Chharhi Mubarak (the Holly Mace) 
is carried along an extended version of the Pahalgém route. 


(The figure given after the name of a place in Column | represents the 
distance, in kilometres, from the place last mentioned.) 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—— 


The route of the The ritual name The name of the pilgrimage(s) 
Chharhi mubarak of the place is connected with this place 
said to be 


SO 
Srinagar 0 


Shrahuyar/Shuhrayur 8 Shorhash Shorhash 
Pampore 4 Shivpuri/ Padampur Mad-dein/ Bhagwati Ganga 
Barsu/ Barus 9 Vareesh Rudra Ganga 
Jab Bari (-) Yuvati Mishtod/ Mithvanya 
Awantipore 4 (from Barsu) Bantipur 
Mahanag 2 Mihimag 
Hariparigam 5 Haridwar Ganpati 
Bahiyar Shetar 2 Balihar 
Hastigan (-) Hastikarn Nag Ashram; there’s a Ganpati 
called Jyesth Aasharh near the Sangam 
Devkyar 4 (from Bahiyar) Devak Dhar Devak 4 
Bijbehera 2 Vijay Vihar Hareesh Chandra; the temple nearby 15 
of Vrish Dhvaj Maharaj 
Salar [Mattan] 17 Surya Ashram Surya Ganga; the Lambodari river and the 
Paschim Vaéhini Ganga h 
Seevras (-) Satkar Bhadraég Shram (Bhatoor); Hay parle 
(Sirham); Ashvatar Kshetra; Sarlak ($8 
with its holy Anant Nag pond 
Khaylan village (-) Khilyashr Bal Khilya area (Kular) 
Ganshibal 14 (from Salar) Ganesh Bal/ Mahavan 
Mamal 2 Mamaleshwar/ Mageshwar 


Contd. 
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Pahalgam 3 The Bhrigupati Ranji Van and, later, the Neel Ganga 
Kshetra 
Chandanwari 16 Sthanu/ Sthaénav River Saraswati 
Ashram (Thaninyu) 
Pissu Top 5 
Wavwjan/ Shesh Nag ff Vayu Varjan/ Sisiram Nag 
Hatiyara Talao 3 
Panjtarni 8 Panchtarangini 
Bhairo(n) Ghati pass 2 Damareshwar Bhairav 
Garbh Yoni 16 


Amravati Nadi 2 
Holy Cave 5 
i 
The pilgrims’ Pahalgam route 
(The first figure after the name of the place gives the distance, in km., from 
the place last mentioned. The second figure is the altitude, in feet.) 

©  Pahalgam 0/ 7,500 

©  Chandanwari 16/ 9,500 

e = Pissu Top 3/ 11,500 

© = Zoji Bal (Jogi Pal) 4/ 11,000 

@ Naga Koti 3/ 11,500 

e@  Shesh Nag 3/ 12,500 

© = Wawbal (Warbal) 1/ 12,500 

@ Maha Gunas Top 2.6/ 14,800 

© Pabi Bal (Rabibal) 1.4/ 14,000 

© Posh Pathri 1/ 12,500 

e —-Panjtarni 6.6/ 11,500 

e = S.S. Parhi 3.4/ 12,500 

° Holy Cave 3/ 13,500 
- ® (Pahalgam to the Holy Cave= 48 = 

tes: (i) Distances mentioned for the route of the sf eas 

8S per the ‘old route.’ The present route is ese er ae 


Rout . t 
lute. The two sets of figures differ somewha nr vav+jan= 


Chharhi ? . ilori 
harhi Mubarak deviates a bit from the Py oe naked sadhus would 


Aan. It literall ‘strong winds.’ (ii : F 
tbe Inthe Amat an rere ane eget Ted 

that if they did not die in the process, it was becaus? God ate 
ve. But if they succeeded in dying, as they wanted to, mid aan tieee 
®Y Would attain moksh (salvation). The government has, 0° 


Chharhi Mubarak are 


Se 
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suicides, banned the movement of pilgrims in the direction of the 
Nadi. (iv) Mattan, Jab Bari, Khaylan, Seevras and Hastigan were Part of q 
even older route. (At some stage the route went through Salar instead = 
Mattan.) I have got these additional places on the authority of pt. Vyas, 


Amravati 


The Pahalgam route 


Day 1: You should leave Pahalgam early in the morning. Or else your 
vehicle will get caught in the slow-moving convoy. Your car or bus Will take 
you some 16 kilometres, to a place just short of Chandanwarj (9,500 
2,895m.). In case you wish to camp there is a rest house and a number of 
tents are likely to be available. 


The trek begins here. You will first walk over a huge ice field and almost 
immediately thereafter climb one of the steepest inclines that you will 
encounter during the entire pilgrimage. 


Your night halt will be at the stunning Shesh Nag (3,574m.), where there 
is a huge fresh-water lake made of icy, whitish-green waters. You can camp 
either at Zojipal or, slightly further ahead, at Wawjan (pron.: waw-junn). 
There are pilgrim shelters and a rest house at Wawjan. 


Two days before the auspicious Sawan Puranmashi, under an almost full 
moon, this author saw an incredible sight around ten in the night. A few 
thousand glowing animals swam from the distant end of Lake Shesh Nag 
towards the end closest to the pilgrims’ camp. They swam in formation, 
swaying (dancing?) as they moved. They took at least twenty minutes to 
reach our end of the lake and almost equally long to return. 

The officers stationed at Shesh Nag, all of them Muslim, informed us that 
these animals were water snakes and the glow that we saw was that of the 
manis (jewels) on their heads. Now, Shesh Nag also happens to be the name 
of the famous water-cobra of Hindu mythology. The Hindus believe that 
after a cobra has lived long enough (a hundred years), it grows a natural 
mani on its hood. 


I don’t know what the scientific explanation is. I am just telling you what 
we saw. 

__ Does this happen throughout the year? Perhaps not. The scientific trey 
is that these snakes hibernate for the rest of the year. Perhaps they come Ov 
only during this, the warmest, time of the year. In any case, who knows? For 
even officials go there only for the 40 days of the yatra. In 1998, 
sightings were reported only during the five nights before the Puranmas 
(full moon night). 

Day 2: You will climb all the way up to the Mahagunas Pass me 
descending to Panjtamni (12.6 km. from Shesh Nag). Most pilgrim’ 
there for the night. Even amateur trekkers can make it in five hours. IfY 
Start early enough, you can reach Panjtarni by lunch. 
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After lunch and a brief rest, if you aren’t too tired, you can leave your 
things in your tent at Panjtarni and gO over to the Holy Cave (6.4 km. 
ahead). You can return to Panjtarni by late evening. | always do so. (There 
ig a camp near the Holy Cave, too, where you can spend the night. However 
it is very cold and crowded.) , 

Between Panjtarni and the Holy Cave (3,962m.) there is an extremely 
steep climb called S.S.Parhi (for Sher Singh Parhi). 

Day 3: You can return from Panjtarni to Pahalgam the way you came. 
In that case you will return on the fourth or fifth day (depending on whether 
you had visited the Holy Cave on the second or third day). 

Or you can climb up the S.S.Parhi once again and thereafter proceed, 
mostly downhill, to Baltal, thus completing the yatra in just three days. This 
is what I do. (It is 48 km from Pahalgém to the Holy Cave.) 


The Baltal route 


This route is recommended only to those who are truly fit and in a hurry. 
For this you should drive from Srinagar (or wherever) to Sonamarg the day 
before the trek. Spend the night at Sonamarg or, better still, at Baltal, where 
a large pilgrim camp would have been set up. Buses, cars and jeeps go all 
the way to Baltal. (You have to first drive from Sonamarg on the National 
Highway in the direction of the dZoji La/ Ladakh. Two roads branch off 
from the highway to the right. Both lead to Baltal. The first of these is not 
in a good condition for vehicles, but is recommended for trekkers. After you 
have driven 9 km. from Sonamarg, you will come to a point called Ranga. 
The second side road branches off to the right from here. The road is rough. 
Baltal is 4.5 km. from Ranga. 

From Baltal it is a very steep, mostly uphill, seven to nine-hour journey 
to the Holy Cave. The return takes only a little less. So, if you leave Baltal 
at four in the morning, allowing for an hour or two at the Holy Cave of Sri 
Amarnath ji, you can be back at Baltal by ten or eleven that night. The slope 
can be dangerously slippery on the way back. 

Personally, I prefer taking the picturesque Pahalgam 
Cave and the shorter Baltal route for the return journey. 


route to the Holy 


Where to stay 4 
F blic sector an' 
The choice along the route is between tents pitched by rie = v haters 


tents of the unorgani i ing the yatra, 

organised private sector. During : Its 
ate set up by private as fe as public agencies at the four le 
handanwari, Shesh Nag, the holy cave itself and Baltal). es 1 eight-bed 
® Tent a bed (and, often, blankets or sleeping bags) in a st 


danwari, 
tent for a Nominal fee. (1999 rates were: Rs.45 per a e are 
‘60 at the Holy Cave, and prices in between at the ha 


— 
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Free cooked food, too, is available at all the important halts. Charitaby 
organisations from Haryana, the Punjab and Delhi vie with one another 2 
serve free vegetarian meals and snacks to all pilgrims. Except that these 
meals are soaked in pure ghee (or vegetable oil), they taste very 800d. As 
a result, food stalls that charge for the food that they serve have been 
out of business. 

How to get there: Those who are unable to climb mountains, but want 
to do the yatra all the same, can hire ponies. These ponies are hardly 
inexpensive because they have to be fed and maintained throughout the year 
for a 40-day yatra. The very old and the infirm tend to hire palanguins that 
are even more expensive. Helicopter services started in 2003. 


Medical facilities 


Special dispensaries are set up at the two roadheads, Pahalgam and Biltal, 
Considering the circumstances, the facilities are quite good and include X- 
ray machines. There are male doctors at the major halts, (Shesh Nag, Panjtarni 
and Chandanwari). They are available for (free) consultation and advice. 
They also have some (free) medicines: naturally never enough considering 
that more than two-thirds of the pilgrims actually consult at least one of 
these doctors. 


driven 


Dangers 


If you are even slightly unfit you should trek these mountains very carefully 
because a very large number of people tend to throw up at those high 
altitudes. There is no escaping sunburn either. As I learnt the hard way, a 
cap, sunglasses, full-sleeved shirts, vaseline and sunscreen lotion are a must. 


Around 25,000 pilgrims tend to visit each of the five government-run 
medical camps along the route every year. Some of them have serious 
ailments. Every year one or two pilgrims (out of a total of almost 1,90,000) 
die during the journey, because of the strain. In years when there are 
snowstorms the death toll is much higher. Internationally, there are upp 
age (and obesity) limits for people who want to climb such high mountains. 
Attempts to even suggest that the old and unfit should not perform this yatra 
have wilted under the wrath of the system. At the very least yatris an 
not come in rubber bathroom slippers and thin cotton clothes, as almost ha 
of them do. It can be very cold at night: close to zero at some of the ann 

In 1928, there was a major natural disaster, perhaps unseasonal snow'all 
at Aastan Marg and Hatiyara Talao (lit: the murderous pond). ae 
pilgrims died. Between August 22 and 24, 1996, heavy rains and unexpec' : 
snow trapped thousands of pilgrims and their porters. As many 4S 17 - 
them died because of the cold, the stampede and by slipping off slop 4 
While unforeseen snowstorms can not be prevented, panic can perhaps 

In 2000, 2001 and 2002, armed terrorists killed some pilgrims. 
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Tips 

The pilgrimage is strenuous even from the Pahalgam side. You have to 
climb up to the Mahagunas pass (14.400'), which is as high as the highest 
peak in Europe. Therefore, the old, the infirm and the very young (under 12) 
are advised not to undertake the pilgrimage at all. Besides, the entire Baltal 
route is meant only for the truly fit. 

Don’t let me scare you, though. Lots of unfit, middle-aged people do the 
trek from the Pahalgam side every year. However, do get yourself examined 
medically. 

You might like to go up to the Holy Cave by the gentler, three-day, 
Pahalgam route, and come down by the shorter, steeper, seven-hour Biltal 
route. 

Night temperatures. along the route are close to zero. So please bring 
adequate woollens along. Even if you skip gloves, carry woollen socks and 
a warm cap. If it is sunny, during the day you’ll just need a T-shirt, but stick 
to a full-sleeved shirt to avoid sunburn. 

Try to stay close to the pony that carries your supplies and luggage. 

Don’t walk faster than your body can take. 


In 1996, one of the government servants employed along the route was 
killed when an explosive device (planted by terrorists) went off. 


Religious lore connected with the places en route 
The darshan/Holy Cave 
Pt. Basantlal Vyas of Mathura, writing perhaps in the 1990s, promises that, 
‘Humans become like immortal Gods just by looking at [i.e. by a darshan 
of] the Amrawati. Bathe in the amrit [loosely: ambrosia/ nectar]-like waters 
lof the Amrawati ‘river’]. Smear ash on your body. Your body will become 
White because of the holy ash. Now climb the hill of Lord Amarnath either 
naked or wrapped in bhoj patra [birch bark]. Dance as you climb and enter 
the Amarnath Cave.’ 

Today-since at least the 1950s-only the naked sadhus do this, not the 
‘ommon man. However, apparently this was not always ~ ica 

A 19th century British account describes the scene thus, [The pi a 
Perform] their ablutions in the Am/ajr Veyut [the Amrawati], the s je 
Which flows at the bottom; the men divest themselves of all ee i 
*nter the cave either entirely naked, or with pieces of birch-bark, w ae 
vty for fig leaves. The women content themselves for the ete see ae _ 
“Ying aside all superfluous articles of clothing, and shrouding them 

long sheet or blanket.’ (The Gazetteer.) 


a 
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Elsewhere, Pt. Vyas warns, ‘Those who wear impure Clothes or do not 
pray or do not donate money during the darshan are consigned to helt 
Those who do not smear themselves with holy ash during the darshan 
become lepers in future births.’ I hope he is exaggerating. Because | don’t 
recall smearing myself with ash during any of my numerous darshans, 
Kular/ Khaylan—the Bal Khilya pilgrimage 


In ancient times, the celibate Bal Khilya saints decided to please God by 
undertaking a very difficult prayer. For thousands of years they prayed, 
standing on their big toes, eating nothing and controlling not only their 
actions but also their desires. Lord Vishnu was, indeed, pleased. He appeared 
before the saints, who emerged from deep prayer and bowed before the 
Lord. They requested Lord Vishnu to create a pilgrimage where they could 
obtain siddhi (a form of salvation; literally, ‘perfection’). 

Lord Vishnu touched the ground with his big toe. The Bhagwati Ganga, 
a river, emerged from the spot that he had thus touched. This area is, 
therefore, known to the devout as the Narayan pilgrimage as well. 
Mamal—the Mémaleshwar pilgrimage 


There once lived a devotee of Lord Shiva, a man called Mamlak. His prayer 
so impressed Lord Shiva that the Lord decided to live at the place that is 
now called Mamal. After a while Lord Shiva decided to move on. On his 
way he rested for a spell at Saint Dandak’s hermitage, which is above 
Khilnak. Some angels saw him there and came down to meet him. 

Lord Shiva cried out to the angels, ‘Ma! Ma!’ (Don’t [come here]! Don’t 
[come here]!) Lord Ganpati, who lived in Patal, the Hindu Hades, emerged 
from beneath the ground on hearing the words, ‘Ma! Ma!’ The angels, too, 
immersed themselves in the words ‘Ma! Ma!’ and attained salvation. That 
is how this place came to be called Mamal. 


Lord Shiva then appointed Lord Ganesh the guardian of the two courtyards 
here. 


The story of River Lambodari 


Once when Lord Shiva and the Goddess Parvati were still on Mount Kailash 
they wanted to converse undisturbed. So they asked Lord Ganesh and Nandi 
to guard the door and screen out all unwelcome visitors. 

In those days, Tripurasur, a demon, had been terrorising the oer 
(devtas). So, led by Lord Indra, the angels came to meet Lord Shiva. i 
Ganesh stopped them from ging in. This offended Indr, the rain god, W 4 
started lashing at him with thunderbolts and lightning. Lord Ganesha reacte 
by merely growling. That was enough to paralyse one of Indra’s ams: 

Indr knew that he had erred. He bowed before Lord Ganesh and el 
chanting melodious prayers in a praise of the elephant-headed deity. Ga" 
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was pleased. He forgave Indr and set his arm tight. Indr returned to the land 
of angels. 

However, all that anger and growling made Lord Ganesh feel very hungry- 
and thirsty. So he ate a lot of fruit-and drank up the entire Ganges This 
caused his belly to swell enormously. When Lord Shiva emerged por his 
chamber he noticed that the Ganges had dried up. He prodded Ganesh’s 
stomach with his hand-held, double-headed drum. 

This caused a river to start flowing from Lord Ganesh’s stomach. The 
ancients knew the river variously as the Lambodari and the Lambodari 
Ganga. It is said that if a person bathes in this river, all his sins get cleansed. 
Pahalgam—the Bhrigupati pilgrimage 
In ancient times there was a maharishi, a great saint, called Bhrigu. He went 
to the Parisheelan forest to pray. His prayer was so intense that after Bhrigu 
had been at it for a thousand years, Lord Vishnu, accompanied by other 
Gods, appeared before the saint. 

Bhrigu was so overjoyed that he began repeating a prayer in praise of 
Vishnu and bowing repeatedly before the Lord. Bhrigu’s devotion pleased 
Sri Vishnu. He clasped the saint against his chest. As they did so, a drop 
of sweat rolled down from their bodies and fell in the Parisheelan forest. 

Pahalgdm, called the Land of Bhrigu by some, is said to have been 
created where that drop fell. 

The Ranjanopal and the Neel Ganga 
(Ranjanopal must be the woods just before Chandanwari and the Neel Ganga 
the river that flows there.) 

Ranjanopal: Lord Ram, Sri Lakshman and Sita ji passed through these 
Woods during their 14-year exile. When demons suddenly appeared before 
the Lord, he broke into a sweat. Drops of Sri Ram’s sweat dropped ie 
ground and created holy pools here. He then killed the demons. The i 
hillocks of this region turned red because of the demons’ blood. The p 
that Sri Ram walked on became green. Pe 

The Neel Ganga: Lord Shiva’s lips once touched Goddess iar a 
eyes. The kohl on her eyes blackened the Lord’s lips. So he Mies so atsed 
With the water of the Holy Ganges. This caused the waters ee b called 
his lips with to grow dark. It was thus that the river here came to be 
‘the Blue Ganges.’ 

“handanwari—the Sthaénv Aashram 
is said that it was in these chandan (sandalw rough severe, 
Sites Pana vores MAA 
toni a prayer and meditation. At mae so deeply lost in his own 
medi Scare Parvati ji. However, the Lor Goddess’ prayers. 

itation that he wasn’t even aware of the 


ood)-like woods that the 


ee 
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Pissu Ghati—the Peshnakhya hill 


Once the angels and the demons decided to go to the Mountains for a 
darshan (glimpse) of the Divine Couple, Shiva and Parvati. Each group 
wanted to be the first to climb the hill. This resulted in a battle between the 
gentle angels and the ferocious demons. The frightened angels Started praying 
to Lord Shiva for protection. Lord Shiva bestowed his blessings on the 
angels. This enabled them to grind the demons to dust. The dust Piled up 
into a huge heap that was known to the ancients as the Peshnakhya hill and 
to us as the Pissu Ghati. 

The Shesh Nag 


Angels from the Siddh and Ganaharv clans once went on a pilgrimage to 
Sri Amarnath ji. There was a demon that had, through prayer, grown 
enormously powerful and arrogant. He could become like the wind. So, he 
started scattering the angels about. 


The angels, led by Indra, went to Lord Shiva for his protection. The Lord 
agreed that the demon was behaving wickedly. But, he told the angels, he 
had given the demon a boon, therefore he could not destroy him. So, could 
they go to Lord Vishnu instead? 

They did. Lord Vishnu came over with all his weapons. He also persuaded 
Shesh Nag, the lord of the Serpents, to come over from Pdtdl (the Hindu 
Hades). Shesh Nag has the power to swallow the wind. Therefore, Lord 
Vishnu gave Shesh Nag the task of eating up the wind-like demon, then and 
for all times to come. 

Parts of the Amarnath Yatra route are prone to very, almost devilishly, 
strong winds. I have been to the Shesh Nag area four times and each time 
It was calm. Perhaps it always remains so. Hence the legend that the Shesh 
Nag had devoured the winds. Incidentally, Nag means ‘snake’ as well as 
‘lake.’ So there’s a pun hidden in the name.) 

Wawjan—the Vayy Varjan pilgrimage 

After the angels had killed most of the demons, an ogre called Prishtat 
teamed up with the winds to torment the angels. (Yet another reference to 
the winds’ torment.) Lord Shiva told the angels that if they were to build a 
little hermitage of stones, the stones would stop the winds. The angels did 
So and were able to live there peacefully—for a while. 

One day the ogre decided to bother them again. Lord Indra, the Chief of 
the angels, killed the demon with a thunderbolt (vajra). Since then the place 


began to trouble the angels, as wel 
meditate. The Goddess Parvati asked her husband to help the angels and 
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saints. Lord Shiva called out in anger. His voice frightened the demons who 
turned themselves into fish and other water animals and sought refuge in 
this pond. Lord Shiva was unhappy that the Pond had given protection to 
beings that had caused pain to saints. Therefore, he caused the pond to dry 
up. The demons ran away. 


Pilgrims are expected to be silent when they pass this waterless pond. 
Hatiyara means ‘murderous.’ 


The Panjtarni 


Once when Lord Shiva was performing the Tandav dance his top knotted 
hair got loosened. The Ganges, which lives in that topknot, flowed down to 
the ground in the form of five (panj) streams. Together they are known to 
the devout as the Panjtarni Ganga. 

The immortal Lord Amaresh and the Amravati river 


While Planet Earth was being created, the angels, including Lord Indra, 
turned into mortals. Now even they had to die someday. This made them 
panic. They went to Lord Shiva and begged him to make them immortal 
once again. 

Lord Shiva promised the frightened angels, ‘I will protect you from the 
fear of death.’ He pulled Ama, the crescent moon, out of his top-knotted 
hair and squeezed it. Amrit, the nectar that makes immortal all those who 
drink it, began to flow out. This jet of amrit went on to become the Amarvati 
river. Some drops fell on the Lord’s chest, dried up and then dropped to the 
ground. These became the ice lingam in the Holy Cave. The lingam is 
variously known as Lord Amaresh, Lord Amareshewar and Lord Amarnath. 
Lord Shiv said, ‘Whoever looks at my lingam in the (holy Amarnath) cave 
Will stop dreading death.’ The Lord also caused Amé, the crescent moon, to 
eclipse from am4vasya (the new moon night) to the full moon night. ; 

‘Amar’ means ‘immortal.’ The word ‘amrit’ is derived from ‘amar.’ “Nath 
means ‘Lord/ master.’ The lingam at the Holy Cave is said to guard am 
from death and grant them salvation. Therefore, it came to be called sues : 
However, the same legend also says that the words ‘Amarnath, 
‘Amareshwar’ etc., are derived from Améa, the crescent moon, and not 
Amar, 


The pigeons in the Holy Cave 

Lord Shiva was once engrossed in dance. Two of 
hei of each other, started quarrelling. Their pee 
“'¢ Lord’s concentration. He decreed that the discip 
nto pigeons forever. They would live in the holy Amarnath cav 
cackling would rid pilgrims of all their troubles. 


his disciples, who were 
n-like cackling disturbed 
les would be converted 
e and their 
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If pilgrims say ‘Jai!’ (‘Glory!’) when they see the pigeons in the Holy 
Cave, they become ‘somewhat like Lord Shiva.’ To return from the Cave 
without having seen the pigeons is to ‘betray the pilgrimage.’ 


The ‘Muhammad’ mountain 


The Amarnath Yatra takes places today because a Kashmir? Muslim family 
re-discovered the cave. God clearly willed that the place be dear to both the 
Hindus and the Muslims. If you stand at the Holy Cave, with your back to 
the cave, and look at the tall rocky mountain directly in front of it, you will 
notice a natural pattern in the grains of the rocks. 

Just below the peak, on the right is a dark cave-like depression. A very, 
very thick band travels from the cave to the left, horizontally. The colour of 
this band is lighter than that of the rocks above and below it. It consists of 
several horizontal lines, parallel to each other, like lines in sheet music. It 
is as if some divine hand ran its fingers on this rock, first horizontally and 
then diagonally, within this band. And as the hand moved, the fingers left 
their mark behind. 


When the band finishes its horizontal, leftward (eastward) travel, it comes 
down diagonally, i.e. rightward/ westward, for a short while. It then goes 
down diagonally to the left till it almost touches the ground. From there it 
makes another circle. It then travels up, east/leftward, at a gentle angle 
towards a dry nallah and then to the rocky mountain on the left. From there 
it comes down in a curve, leftward, towards the ground. 


The band is too thick and, because of its colour, too distinct to miss: or 
to be wishful thinking. The parallel lines travel horizontally and then go up 
and down along with the band. 

Seen from the Holy Cave, the band spells ‘Muhammad’ in Arabic. By 
placing this mountain on the other side of the river from the Holy Cave, with 
a gorge in between, God seems to have ensured that even in the distant 
future there will be no room for conflict. Indeed, the divine signal seems to 


be that this place is holy for everyone, regardless of religion. 
Flora and fauna 


Wildlife: Marmots are the real inhabitants of the area. It’s just that this shy 
creature probably goes into hiding when the place is overwhelmed by 


thousands of pilgrims, who travel in an almost non-stop procession throughout 


the daylight hours. After the yatra is over the marmots come out in bigge 
numbers than perhaps anywhere 


. | i 7 
else in the state. Butterflies and rare birds, 
too, are best seen before or aft 


er the yatra. 
In 1981, Gp. Capt. J.s, Kahlon was flying a helicopter over the ne 
that leads to the dZoji La. He says that when he flew over a lake (whic 
is not on the pilgrim route) he spotted a Yeri (abominable snowman). Th? 


human-like creature ran into a cave when he saw the chopper. 
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Herbs and flowers: If you climb up from Chandanwari, then after 
Mahagunas you will come to Posh Pathri (‘flower-stone’). Some flowers 

ow there with an odour so strong that horses faint on smelling it. Therefore. 
the owners of horses and ponies always pull their steeds away from this 
patch. The more experienced horses and ponies avoid it on their own, 

Jogi Badshah (‘the hermit-emperor’) is the king of medicinal herbs as far 
as the Bakerwal tribals are concerned. This is a flower that grows only on 
mountains that are so high and difficult to climb that ‘the voice of no 
woman or dog can reach or be heard there, only Allah’s voice.’ Its extract 
is said to cure diabetes and ‘stomach ailments’ (mainly dyspepsia and acidity). 
It is also presented as a gift to important people, because of its rarity. The 
flower has five to ten spots that look like eyes. Therefore, even educated 
Bakerwals consider it a ‘living creature’ (i.e. an animal). They believe that 
the flower can see people. When they cut the flower from its stem they place 
a tiny lump of salt on the stem at the place where the flower had been. They 
believe that if this is not done it will rain even on a sunny day. The flower 
is found in the nearby Sarbal mountain and Nil Grath (near Sonamarg). 

Patrees (known as Pivak to the Kashmiris) is a bitter-tasting herb that 
is used in Western medicines. Pickers are paid Rs.2000 for every kilogram 
(2001 rates). In the market it fetches several times that. It grows throughout 
the Tilel-Sonamarg belt. 

Chhindi/dubba is a fibre that dealers from Delhi and Amritsar buy from 
here. They pay Rs.4,000 for every quintal of the dried stuff. It is used in the 
manufacture of cloth and cloth-based shoes. If you climb from Sangam to 
the Holy Cave (from the Baltal side), then just before the final climb look 
at the mountain across the rivulet. The whitish patches on it are chhindis. 
Other Amarnaths 
The Buddha Amarnath of Poonch (Jammf) is already quite popular. as 
s definitely a similar Shivling in a cave at Domel on the Raman a 
(stream) in Tilail (Baramulla). It is not as tall as its counterpart at Seren 
and melts faster. There is a belief that there is an ice shivling in Zafiskar 


(Ladakh), too. § omeday I hope to verify this legend for myself. 
Modern developments 
In October 2000, Dr. Farooq Abdullah, Chief Minister of faa *s 
ashmir, enacted a legislation to create the Sri Amarnathji Shrine Bow : d 
the lines of the hugely successful Sri Mata Vaishno Devi ji Shrine Board. 


is author had the honour of drafting the bill and bene appeiniege 
founding-Chief Executive Officer of the Board. I am in the ane oe 
tying to create permanent camps for the yatra, and am trying to g 
Sovernment organisations to augment the infrastructure. 
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The Cave Temple of Lord Shiv 
. 


The discovery: In August 2001, I received a 6-page letter in which an 
audacious assertion had been made. One Haji Muhammad Rafique Bocken 
claimed that his son-in-law, Ghulam Quadir, had seen a cave temple dedicated 
to Lord Shiva. This was in a valley close to the Holy Cave of Shri Amarnath 
ji. The Haji and Quadir are both nomadic Bakerwals. And yet the letter had 
been composed on a computer. The English used was posh. Above all, the 
photographs appended had been taken with an advanced camera, then scanned 
into a computer and printed out with a high-resolution printer. 

The Haji had mailed copies of the letter to a dozen top-ranking officials 
in Delhi and Srinagar. The whole thing looked too suspicious to be true. No 
wonder one of these officers noted in the margin of the letter, ‘Too 
Suspiciously sophisticated.’ 

Despite my own doubts | decided to check the claim out. The Haji’s clan 
spends its summers near Chandanwari (Kashmir) and winters in Jindrah 
Gammd). I asked my staff in Jamma and Pahalgam to look for him. We 
finally established contact. 

The cave: The cave-temple is just above the treeline. It is located in @ 
rocky portion of a medium-sized meadow that is now being called Shiva 
Marg. It is a natural cave but slabs of rock have been placed atop ” 
entrance. They might be man-made. There are at least three caves within the 
main cave. 

The first cave is quite shallow. The light inside is dim but more than 
£nough to shoot crisp Ty images with. It is less than twenty feet deeP> 
around ten feet high and around fifteen feet wide. As soon as We age 
We saw a whitish stone idol, a bust of Lord Shiva, which was a little . 
than a foot high. Over the centuries it had been much eroded by the pom 
There were no winds or dripping water inside the cave when we went ae 
And yet both seem to have been responsible for the weathering of the ! 
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Despite the blurring of details on the main idol, certain things were 
clearly visible: Shiyji’s top-knot, the cobra (Nag Devata) coiled around his 
neck and a hump on his other shoulder (probably a trishul/ trident). Some 
of the deity’s facial features could be seen. 

There were more than a dozen Shivlings near this idol. The oval tops of 
most of them had been sliced off quite neatly. Their tops were, thus, almost 
flat. As much as two-thirds of many of the Shivlings had been eroded. You 
can tell this from the shape of what is left. In one or two cases dripping 
water was definitely the culprit. This was obvious from the way the tops had 
been eroded. Only one Shivling in the first cave was fully intact. TV footage 
of this lingam does not do justice to its excellent state of preservation, 
because it receives less natural light than the others. It is protected from the 
winds by another whitish idol, the features of which have been blurred even 
more. 

All these idols and lingams have been carved out of a natural, raised 
platform, around five or six feet higher than the ground. To reach the platform 
one has to climb up a rock. The Shri Amarnath ji Shrine Board can get steps 
carved into this rock after expert archeologists give their go-ahead. 
Could Haji Rafique have brought these idols over from elsewhere to con 
us all? ; 

No way. The idols are all fixed to the rock below. Indeed, they have been 
carved out of that rock, which is rooted to the ground. Besides, the weathering 
is too obvious to have been faked. 

When we enter the first cave, then to its right (east) there’s another, 
smaller cave. Actually it is a narrow extension of the first cave. It is next 
o a ‘ventilator’: an opening that lets in lots of light and air. The opening 
looks man-made. Or it could be a natural opening fortified by men with a 
Stone shaft. One has to crawl up a rock to get to this level, which is about 
three feet higher than ‘Cave 1’. 

_ There was another idol in this cave. It was covered 
It is difficult to say if the alge created the elephant’s trunk that = ee 
Seen, or a sculptor did. The top-knotted head and humps on the a a 
on the other hand, suggested that this, too, was @ bust of Lord Shiva— = 
not that of his son, Lord Ganesha. Next to it was @ SHS nu , a 

st preserved one in the complex. Both were rooted to the rock be ee 
an alcove behind them was a loose idol, its features having pa ut the 

“yond recognition. The idols near the ventilator had been ee to the 
Most. They alone had alge. This was because they were ee ia 
Winds, the sun and rain/snow, because of the nearby ventilator. = 

: found plenty of what looked like ashes and p elie os I also 
at this level, Perhaps religious ceremonies had been Pe t have been used 

und the flat bone of a buffalo there. I thought it migh 


with alge. Therefore, 
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to scrape things with. Haji Rafique said that a bear that had killed 
would probably have left it there. 

To the left of the first cave is a third, dark cave. It is extremely deep 
as we discovered by stabbing the air with our walking sticks. We did anak 
have the equipment to explore this slim, tall but deep cave. w 
what lies inside: nothing, more idols or a Shiva Khori-style hall, 

Water trickles through this cave. Run your hands along its ceilin 
they will be filled with a whitish, lime-like paste. The Bakerwals, who are 
extremely analytical about all natural phenomena, say that rocks get reduced 
to a paste only after water has run over them for a few thousand years. 

The Amrit Kund: The idols in the cave-temple had been eroded 
considerably. Only two lingams had their oval tops intact. Therefore, I left 
the cave-temple with mixed feelings. I was convinced that Haji Rafique had 
not conned us. But I was still wondering about how much of the cave, the 
idols and the lingams was man-made and how much had been shaped thus 
by the winds. 

The Amrit Kund was the clincher. 


This is a perennial spring some 250 metres from the cave-temple. It is 
located on the bed of a seasonal nallah. When the snows melt, their water 


comes hurtling down the nallah, bringing down loose stones, rocks and 
other debris. 


The crystal-clear waters of this spring are stored for a while inside a man- 
made stone-trough. When we went there, the water inside it was about an 
inch deep and rested on a bed of sand and pebbles. However, the texture of 
the trough made me Suspect that its bottom was made of chiselled rock, and 
not sand. So I got two members of our party to dig the sand out. When they 
had done so we found a neatly carved, man-made stone-trough. It is 7’ 
high. Its front is about 19" long and its left and right sides are 16" each. 

It has only three sides. Which means that it has no back at all. This could 
be because the back fits into the mountainside and is thus not needed. Or 
the back could have got eroded by the centuries of water going down wen 
way. The water then turns left (west). As a result, the left side of the trough 
has also got eroded considerably. 

The best part is that the entire trough has been carved out of a +s 
rock, as at, say, Nara Nag in Srinagar district (2nd century B.C.-A oe : | 
century). The lower halves of the inner surfaces of the trough have Sn 
striations. This kind of stone carving is done at Pantha Chuk, near Srinag? 
City, to this day, f 

The upper halves of the three sides are about an inch and a half ee 
That is rather thin for sides made of stone. It is easier for the stonewor in 
to create thick sides than thin ones. Besides, there is no advantage 
creating thin sides. 


a buffalo 


ho knows 


ig and 
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These sides have clearly been eroded to their present thinness over the 
centuries. Originally, they were at least 2%" thick each. Portions of the 
trough that have not been eroded as badly indicate this. 

This kund (tank) has a tiny outlet in the front. This is typical of all yonis 
on which a lingam is placed in Shiva temples. In normal yonis this slit is 
exactly in the middle. Here the slit is near the right corner of the main, front 
wall.’ As I mentioned, water flows naturally to the left, and not through this 
slit in the front. Therefore, it is man-made and is not the result of erosion. 
Besides, it is shaped too neatly like a ‘U’ to be natural. 

If there is a yoni, the lingam can not be far behind. I am confident that 
the lingam of this yoni lies buried in the nallah below, under several centuries 
of rubble. Our group found a flat stone on which some religious figures had 
once been carved. Such flat stones with figures are common around the 
wells and springs of Jammd. I could not make out what these particular 
figures might have been. The Haji spotted a trishul, though. 

The routes: There are three possible routes to the cave-temple. All three 
originate on the motorable Pahalgam-Chandanwari road, a short distance 
before we reach Chandanwari. (All ‘Km.-points’ are counted from Pahalgam, 
which is 16 km. from Chandanwari. Thus ‘Km.13’ is three km. or less 
before Chandanwari and ‘Km.15’ one km. or less before Chandanwari.) 

i) From the bridge just before the shops at Chandanwari (*Km.15’): 
This route is around 5 km. long. However, it is the steepest and 
the most difficult. Therefore, it is not recommended for most 
yatris, though the Bakerwls use it. 

ii) From the ‘camping site’ just before Chandanwari (also ‘Km. 
15’): This route, too, is 4.5 or 5 km. long. It took us an hour and 
fifty minutes to climb up from the Chandanwari ‘camping site 
to the cave temple. It is a very steep route. The gradient exceeds 
60° for long stretches. It is 45° in many, if not most, of the other 
stretches. The first stretch is grassy and treeless. It is possible to 
climb up this stretch on ponies. We then enter @ shaded ek 
which is a dense kail forest. The next set of woods is a pene? 
chir forest. The gradient gets gentle at a ee in j oho} 
Hapatgand. After that there is an exquisite ae ee en 
Patr) forest. The last section, where the cave een <a of 
is treeless. It is a sharply sloping meadow yates 

_.  Tocks. The cave temple is in the middle yr. pice 

i) From Kud (or Kurh) Pathri (km. 13°): This 1s es ae poe, 

about 6 or 7 km. But it also has the gentlest gra zs : ain road 
65 minutes to descend from the cave temple to Sea 
by this route. Routes ii and iii meet up 2 oe dense kail 
the main road and Hapatgand we pass through a very 


__ _ 
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forest. There are pine needles on the ground, 
slippery. All the same it is possible to travel 
main (Pahalgam-Chandanwéari) road right up to 
using this route. The uphill journey takes a little More than three 
hours, on pony or foot. At present there is a rough track made 
by some Bakerwals. Engineers present with us said that if they 
were to make a proper track, it would be around 12-13 km. long, 

Hapatgand: ‘Hapat’ means ‘bear.’ Black and brown bears are found in 
this area. This is a ‘saddle’ on either side of which is a valley. The Pahalgam 
valley is in the west. Route iii, too, is to the west. In the east are Chandanwani, 
Pissu Top, Zojipal and the Shesh Nag hill. The Dodal mountain is in the 
south. (Warwan in Jammd province lies beyond Dodal.) Route ii is to the 
south. The cave-temple is a little more than a kilometre uphill, northwards, 
from here. Hapatgand is at a higher altitude than Pissu Top (11,500’). 

The altitude of the cave temple: The temple and the kund are much 
higher than Pissu Top. Therefore, they would be at around 12,500'. From 
both you can see Dodal and the Phirisilan Top. Haji Rafique had warned us 
that there was very little oxygen up there. However, this was not obvious. 

Weather and clothing: Despite a blazing sun, it was unwise to have 
wor only a shirt. Even in the lower reaches of that hill, close to the main 
road, we felt the cold sharply as sweat evaporated. 

Antiquity: This style of sculpture ceased around the 13th century A.D. 
Its oldest specimens, on the other hand, date to the early centuries of the 
Christian era. Therefore, the cave-temple and the kund could be anywhere 
between eight and fifteen hundred years old. The ASI will be able to put a 
more precise date, 

The Kashmiri Pandits have always said that the holy Shri Amarnath ji 
cave was mentioned in ancient scriptures, that for a few thousand years It 
had got lost and then Adam Malik rediscovered it. (My calculations, based 
on the Maliks’ family tree, put Adam’s discovery at between A.D. 1750 and 
1775.) The Malik family, too, only claimed to have rediscovered the cave. 
That way both the priests and the Maliks could give the cave and the Yara 
an antiquity that goes back to well before 1775. t 

The discovery of the Cave temple at Shiva Marg/ Hapatgand proves bo 
the Amarnath Yatra and the sanctity of the Holy Shri Amarnath ji Cave oa 
‘0 several centuries, perhaps a thousand years, before 1750. feat 
. Accessibility: The cave temple is accessible nine months a year. beer: “te 
if thrown open to the public, it will be very good for the economy nites 
Phirisilan area and the Bakerwals who camp there. Already both comm 
are very excited about the discovery, 


which makes it 
Y Pony from the 
the cave temple 
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was the temple part of an ancient Shri Amarnath ji route? There can be 
no doubt that it was. A straight road and then a 2% km. uphill, oxygen- 
deprived climb leads to Astanmarg. After that it is a descent all the way to 
posh Pathri/ Kél Narh, which is 3 km. before Panjtarni. This route takes the 
Bakerwals around 4 hours, other good climbers 6 hours and the general 
yatri 8 hours. Therefore, this ancient route is somewhat shorter than the 
present one. 

Besides, since the cave temple is snowless and accessible for more than 
nine months a year, it was clearly a base camp. A kund, even if a small one, 
was created at the spring. There was no real need to do so because it is quite 
convenient to collect water directly from the spring. The kund indicates that 
a large number of people used it, and not just some stray sadhus. Secondly, 
this is the only ancient or even medieval temple ever found on the Shri 
Amarnath ji route. Therefore, this must have been the base camp, where 
prayers were offered before the main yatra. 

Postscript: In 2003, the state government took the first step towards 
throwing the cave-temple open to tourists’. It ordered the building of a 
‘pony track’ from the Chandanwari road to the temple. Our team revisited 
the temple in June 2003 to inspect the works that had been done till then. 
These included the aforementioned track for ponies to walk (and carry 
pilgrims) on, a helipad at Hapatgand (for helicopters, with affluent pilgrims, 
to land on), a metal gate to secure the entrance of the cave and a grill for 
its large ventilator (to prevent animals and miscreants from walking in) and 
a platform outside the cave for pilgrims to sit on. The publisher of this book 
(Mr. Vivek Garg) and some photographers accompanied us. 

This visit revealed the changes that had been made in the cave in the two 

"Years following its discovery. Some of these were painful and some were 
fresh insights. But this time we also made a sensational new discovery. 

__ The painful parts first. Some idiots had smeared saffron paint on all the 

har and lingams. Even before this act of vandalism one had to stare very 

ard at the wind-eroded idols to be able to make out Lord Shiv’s features 

% Lord Ganesh’ trunk. With the saffron paint it has become even il 

Cifficult to do so. This is like going to the rock temples of SS 
adu or Cambodia and painting those priceless idols saffron. This 1s als 


ee the Hifida tradition according to which Lord rel ioe ae 
ton. He is i country, white in Kasam 
Eile Dunes! paws BL : Jour of rock in most parts 


Ity and some of | 
: the Konkans and the natural co’ c 
“ India and South East Asia. Lingams are normally granite-rey, DCE ae 
tble-white, I have ordered the cleansing of all the exe oenite Bad 
Sms with mineral water back to their natural colour. However, 


! Till then it had not been possible to do so for reasons of security. 


Se 
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time of going to the press we had not succeeded in removin 
completely. 

Businessmen had pasted plastic stickers all over. Some People had carveg 
their names on those ancient rocks. But the most heartbreaking part Was yet 
to come. That priceless kund (kitchen-sink sized stone basin) had been 
broken into two. It can be repaired but the crack will always show. This js 
the reason why the gate and the grill had to be affixed. Haji Rafique, now 
as protective of the discovery as the most devout Brahmin priest, has moved 
the pieces of the kund to inside the now-gated cave. 

But there was good news too. This time we saw a small idol of a Nandi 
bull near that of Lord Shiv. This leaves no room for doubt about this being 
a temple of Lord Shiv. Abdul Ahad, the numberdar of Phirisilan, and an 
enthusiastic member of our original team, has visited the cave several times 
since its discovery. He noticed that a long snake had been carved on the flat 
underside of one of the boulders. Wind and water do erode rocks in this 
manner and give them flat surfaces. However, in this case it seems that some 
human had planed this shaft flat. 


Ahad feels, with some justification, that the boulder must once have 
stood erect but has since keeled over. It is now parallel to the ground and 
there is a gap of almost eighteen inches between its underside and the rock 
below it. It is possible to insert one’s head under this shaft and see that long 
serpent. Even in the evening there was enough light to see it. Rafique and 
Ahad also pointed to other carvings (apparently of kitchen utensils and 
Indian-style crockery) on a fallen shaft. 

The ‘eternal’ ember: The most startling discovery this time was that of 
a reddish glow, the size of a small paperweight, two or three feet behind the 
idol of Lord Ganesh (which is at the uppermost level). There is a small, 
shallow alcove behind the idol. On the wall of this alcove we saw a glow 
of a faint-red colour. Everyone’s first reaction (it certainly was mine) sie 
be to dismiss this glow as sunlight entering through a hole in the wall. Bu 
the sun was not behind that wall. So, our second reaction was that it was 
sunlight from the large ventilator being bounced back from that wall. 

Ahad conducted experiments to test this theory. He covered the ee 
with thick blankets. The glow remained. We have photogr aphed the Fish 

eur cameras, including home video cameras. The T° 


8 the saffron 


ator 
low 


with various amat 


glow is clearly seen in all the pictures, even when the other objec's oa 

frame are dark and indistinct. al 
My theory is that this is some glowing rock, perhaps some band if vs 

or lignite, burning slowly. But why did we not notice it on our “ne time 

when we had gone right up to that wall and had spent considerab at 

there? Either way we seem to be getting a message that this cav° 

is a place of exceptional Spiritual importance. 
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Lord Jesus Christ in 
Kashmir and Ladakh 


A sign outside Rozabal (Khanyan, downtown Srinagar) tells all visitors, in 
English, that the shrine inside is not the tomb of Lord Jesus Christ. Clearly 
the keepers of the shrine have no interest in attracting tourists by implying 
that it is-or might be. Nor does the tourist trade of Kashmir. I am not sure 
why. In my case, I can not accept that the Lord was buried at Rozabal, 
because I believe that Jesus died on the cross, was buried, rose on the third 
day and ascended bodily to heaven. 

And yet the evidence is too plentiful, too solid, to ignore. Even if we do 
not concede that Christ died in Srinagar, there seems to be proof of the 
highest grade that at least he lived in Kashmir and Ladakh for a while. 
That’s why the controversy refuses to die. 

I have an elaborate theory of ‘retrospective visits’ by divine persons and 
Prophets to lands where their religion reached several centuries later. Thus, 
Mauritian Hindus now claim that the Hindu deity Lord Hanuman had flown 
over their charming island and had established a holy lake there. a 
Hindu soldiers started going to Ladakh, legends arose that Hanuman jl ri 
flown over Kargil as well, and that Draupadi ji had bathed near rie 
Muslims hold the Biblical Solomon in high esteem. Therefore, pie Ei 

ill in Srinagar town has retrospectively become the Poe coe 
(Solomon’s hill), on which his takht (throne) is said to have been Kept 


The Islamic position 

Kashmiri Musli et : Fs 
ims and Ladakhi Buddhists have to in 

snes about Lord Jesus. The Muslim establishment Otani oe 

“UPPorts nor is hostile to the idea of Rozabal being Lord - ae i is 

Could be because the Holy Quran does not accept pide Shea 

[ats (‘And they killed him not, nor did they cause his dea 

7).) 


o similar incentive to invent 


[4:] 


a 
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On the other hand, Islam does not oppose the doctrine of bodil 
to heaven. There are two references in the Holy Quran to thi 
support bodily ascension: 


Y ascension 
S, and both 


Behold! Allah said: 
“O Jesus! I will take thee 
And raise thee to Myself...” (3: 55) 
and 
Nay, Allah raised [Jesus] up 
Unto Himself; and Allah 
Is Exalted in Power, Wise... (4: 158) 


Thus, Islam officially accepts that Lord Jesus was ‘taken up’. Incidentally, 
even the Bible uses the expression ‘taken up into heaven’ (Mark 16: 19), 
Thus, if Christ did not die on the cross, he could have gone to Kashmir 
after the crucifixion, to live and die there. And yet, if he ascended bodily 
to heaven then he could at best have lived in Kashmir and not died there. 


Therefore, researchers like Aziz Kashmiri and Fida Hasnain (both 
Kashmiris) and Rabbi Dahan Levi (of Morocco and Paris) have dug up 
evidence despite indifference in Kashmir and hostility elsewhere. The Christian 
establishment is not amused by claims about the existence of a tomb of 
Lord Jesus Christ. (Nor, as I said, am I. But after my first visit to Rozabal, 
I was overwhelmed by a presence that I can’t explain.) 


The Bhavishya Maha Puran 


The clincher is a passage from the Sanskrit Bhavishya Maha Puran (lit.: the 
great scripture about the future), believed to have been written by Vyas in 
A.D. 115. Thanks to Aziz Kashmiri | have seen the photocopy of a page 
from the 1910 edition of the book. My first reaction on reading the page 
was, ‘This can’t be true. This must be a forgery. Or at least the book wasn't 
originally written in A.D. 115. This could be a later interpolation.’ However, 
there can be no reason why a Hindu Maharaja should have ordered the 
printing of a tampered version of an ancient Hindu scripture. Certainly, not 
to prove that Lord Jesus had lived in Kashmir when there was no advantage 
in doing so. 

The said passage reads, ‘There [while in a country in the mountains, Raj@ 
Shakewahin] saw [what appeared to be] a Raja of Sakas at Wien, who w? 
fair and wore white clothes. [‘Wien’ is 18 km. from Srinagar, where a 
Khrew Cement Factory now is.] He asked the man who he was. His reP'Y 
was that he was Yusashaphat [Yuz Aasaf], and had been born of a woman: 

‘[The man also said:] “O Raja, when truth had disappeared and there 
no limit [to evil practices] in the malechha [infidel] country, I appeared the 


and through my work the guilty and the wicked suffered, and I too suffer? 
at their hands.” 
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‘The Raja asked him what his religion was. He replied, “It is to establish 
Jove and truth and to purify one’s heart and for this I am called Isa Masih.” 
(Emphasis added.) 

Aziz Kashmiri (born 1919) has in his possession a photocopy of this 
page, taken from the Bhavishya Maha Puran (p. 282, ch. iii, sec. Il, shloka 
9-31, translated by Vidyavaridi Dr. Shiv Nath Shastri). The photocopy and 
more details about the information contained in this chapter appear in Aziz 
Kashmiri’s book Christ in Kashmir, Roshni Publications, Srinagar. Its eighth 
edition was published in 1998. 

The Sanskrit text has four incredible references. In verse 22 we are told 
of ‘Ish Putram’, the Son of God. The word ‘Ish’ is suspiciously close to 
‘Isa,’ the Indo-Islamic version of the name of Iesus Nazarenus, known in 
some Western countries as Jesus Christ. 

Two verses later, the speaker says, ‘Masiho Ahem’, ‘I am the messiah’. 
Verse 25 leaves nothing to the imagination. It begins with the name of ‘Isha 
Maseeh’, ‘Jesus the Messiah’. Either we have a major forgery here, or a 
revelation of earth shaking dimensions. If these words were indeed written 
in A.D. 115, then there can be no doubt that this fair man in white clothes, 
this son of God, this messiah who calls himself Isha Maseeh, was Lord 
Jesus himself. Later in the same verse we have another reference to ‘Maseeh’, 
this time with a terminal ‘h’. Verse 27 mentions ‘Maseeha’, the messiah, yet 
again. 

‘Ish’ is the Hindu word for God. So that part can be a coincidence. But 
the concept of ‘messiahs’ is unknown to Hinduism. If the above mentioned 
page 282 of the A.D. 1910 edition is a faithful reproduction of the A.D. 115 
original, then no further proof is needed. 

And the amount of related evidence that’s available is not funny. 


Early Kashmiri beliefs about Christ-like saints 


That a non-Muslim saint or prophet or king (‘Sultan’) lies buried at Rozabal 
has always been known. The way the grave has been laid is unlslamic. 
(Hazrat Yuz Aasaf’s feet face West. The Holy Kaba is West of keane 
he stone used, the architecture, the impression on stone of a pair of 
Bigantic feet and the decorative motifs in the tomb are all pre-Islamic: 
Indu, to be precise. , ae 
But Hindus are cremated, not buried in graves. So this saint- 
pin Jewish or Christian. 
© Rajat i Foe é : 
- eotint Oven Hee preen of an interpolation bed by Z ee 
0k. Too Many copies of it have always existed. Best = eee 


"anslated Tepeatedly. There are two Persian versions, 


king must 


-50) took the Bhavishya Maha Puran’s 


a 
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Kashmir’s own King Budshah Zain-ul-Abedin (15"" century) and tia ch 
by the Mughal Emperor Akbar (16"" century). There er 
versions (19"" and 20" centuries). 

The Rdjatarafigini mentions Sandhimati Arya Raj, the “greatest of all 
saints,’ as having been a minister in the court of King Jayendra (61 B.c. 
A.D. 24). This saint led a life of poverty, was imprisoned for al 
and ‘died at the stake’. He was resurrected, after which he ‘conse 
prayers of the citizens’ and ruled Kashmir for 47 years, 

Executing people ‘at the stake’ is not part of the Indian tradition, 

The story of Sandhimati sounds almost as if it were taken right out of 
the Old Testament. Witness: 

‘There was a rumour that the time would come when Sandhimati would 
reign... The king, alarmed at the probable consequences, threw Sandhimati 
into prison... and intended to execute [him].’ (Book II, Page 30) 

Shades of Herod and the Pharoah? 


Matthew 27:37 says of the crucified Christ, ‘And over his head they put 
the charge against him, which read, “This is the King of the Jews.” ’ 


The Rdjdtarafigini says about Sandhimati, who had similarly died on a 
stake: ‘But when [Sandhimati’s master, Ishana] was going to perform the 
last ceremony [on Sandhimati], the following lines marked on his forehead 
by Vidhata [God] caught his eye: “Poverty so long as he lives, ten years’ 
imprisonment, death on a pale, and then kingdom again.” ’ (Appendix C, 
page v, Volume I, KOK.) 


‘Kingdom again’ could refer to ‘Rex Iudaeorum’ or to Jesus’ kingdom in 
heaven, more likely the latter. 


Or take these three aspects of the resurrection: 


i) ‘Necodemus also, who had at first come to him by night ae 
Jesus’ crucifixion], came bringing a mixture of myrrh and aloes... 
(John 19:39) 
could not sleep on the night of Sandhimati’s crucifixion. 
midnight... he felt the smell of burning incense...’ (KOK, VO" 
I, Appendix C, page v.) hi 
ji) Mary Magdalene ‘saw two angels in white, sitting where . : 
body of Jesus had lain, one at the head and one at the feet... 
(John 20:12) i 
Ishan (a) ‘saw Yoginis [female yogis] coming that way with a we a 
light. They then got hold of [Sandhimati’s] skeleton 4” 
away with it...’ (KOK, Vol. |, Appendix C, page ¥) 


also are three English 


ong while 
nted to the 


Ishan (a) 
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iii) | After Sandhimati had risen from the dead, he went to the tow 
‘The citizens... at first doubted the identity of Sandhimati “ 
his speech dispelled their doubts.’ ’ (KOK, Vol. I Appendix Cc 
page vi.) , , 

Didn’t Thomas (‘the Twin’) have similar doubts, too? 

Some historians, like Hassan (19" century), list Yuz Aasaf among the 
Muslim saints of Kashmir. 

Sufi, the 20" century historian, pooh-poohs the Christ in Kashmir theory. 
He says that Yuz Aasaf was merely the Egyptian ambassador at the court 
of Budshah. Yet, far from clearing up the mystery, Dr. Sufi only adds to it. 
He points out that the name Yuz Aasaf, if written in the Arabic script, can 
be read as ‘Bodhisattva’. (There is a parallel belief that the ‘Maitreya’ of 
Buddhism is the same as the ‘Messiah’[and the Mahdi of the Shiites]. So, 
if Yuz Aasaf was the Bodhisattva, the plot only thickens.) 


The origins of the belief 


Christianity was late in coming to most of north India. The British rulers of 
India did not encourage its spread either. However, after they annexed much 
of North India (around 1857) at least the religion started looming on the 
consciousness of the average north-Indian. 

The ‘Christ came to/ is buried in Kashmir’ theory was first put forward 
in the mass media through a book entitled Maseeh Hindustan Mein (The 
Messiah in India). It was written around 1899 and published in 1908. Its 
author was Khalifa Noor-ud-Din of Jalalpur Jattan (district Gujrat, Punjab). 
He was a member of the then recently established Ahmadiyya Movement. 
Its founder, Hazrat Mirza Ghulam Ahmad, sent the Khalifa to Srinagar to 
research the hypothesis that was, till then, limited to folk beliefs and little 
known manuscripts. As many as 566 people in Kashmir signed a statement 
to the effect that (they believed that) Rozabal was the tomb of Lord Jesus. 

The book cited Islamic sources to show that the Lord had reo 
Nasibain, and then through Iran and Afghanistan to Kashmir. It claimed t 7 
the ten lost tribes of Israel had migrated to and settled in ee a. 
Afghanistan). It also quoted Buddhist texts which indicated oe eee 
had predicted that five hundred years after his death another Bu ae the 
Mitya, would arise. This name has been widely imei! “¢ ae the 
Ahmadiyyas but by countless Hindu and Buddhist scholars as being 


Same as ‘messiah’ p 
: of that 
Aziz Kashmiri writes, ‘[The said book] also res eas citeh 
Jesus Christ has been mentioned by the name of Mi-S S Seduced oft 
n Tibet during the 7" century A.D.’ (The ‘said boo 
Buddhist religion by 1. Tsing.) 
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Khwaja Nazir Ahmad, a barrister from Lahore, based in England, elaborateg 
on the theme in the 1940s. He claimed to have evidence that Jesus visite 
Takshashila (Taxila, now in Pakistan), accompanied by ‘Judas Thomas? 
Apparently Mary (presumably Mother Mary), who was with them, died a6 
was buried at Murree (also in Pakistan). There’s a tomb at Murree, known 
as the Shrine of Mai (mother) Mari, who is supposed to have been Mother 
Mary. It is now being claimed that Muree itself has been named after 
Mother Mary. Mari does sound like Mary, but surely the Mother would 
have been called Mariam, which isn’t quite the same, 

(Hassnain and Levi say that the other famous Biblical Mary, Magdalene, 
was buried at Kashgar in Central Asia.) 


The Khwaja added that Lord Jesus then reached Kashmir where he lived 
and proselytised for 125 years, and where he died and was buried. 


In 1953, Aziz Kashmiri published an article citing historical records 
wnich indicated that Prophet Moses was buried in a tomb on a reddish 
mountain near Moab on Nebo Ball (Booth) in Bandipora. 


In 1967, a group of top ranking Kashmiri clerics and leading journalists, 
including Aziz Kashmiri, went over to Rozabal. They recorded what the 
people of the neighbourhood, Khanyar, believed about the origins of the 
shrine. The people, to the last man, were of the view that a Prophet called 
Yuz Aasaf lay buried in the tomb and that he had come to Kashmir during 
the reign of Raja Gopanand. 


Thus, it will be seen, the theory was propounded, and has been kept alive, 
by the Ahmadiyya movement throughout the Indian sub-continent. In Kashmir 
its main votaries are Aziz Kashmiri, his family and their family-run newspaper, 
Roshni. At the academic level Prof Hasnain and, later, Rabbi Dahan Levi 
have taken it forward. 


The West has always abounded in revisionist theories about the Bible. 


Aziz Kashmiri informs us that one J.M. Robert wrote a book called Antiquity 
Unveiled (Oriental Publishing Co., Philadelphia, USA) in 1912. The book 
claims that insofar as there is a historical Jesus, it is Appollonius of Tayana- 


Kashmiri adds that W. Raymond Drake, who wrote Spacemen in the 
Ancient East in 1970, seemed inclined to accept the ‘Jesus was really 
Appollonius of Tayana’ theory. Drake was probably the first western wr ute 
to refer to the belief that Jesus had ‘survived the cross and lived in Rome, 
then died in India’. 

So, outside obscure mi 


‘ F . as 
‘a anuscripts, the whole controversy is as recent 
that. 
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Could Christ have come to Kashmir? 


‘And We made the son of Mary and his mother as q Sign: We gave them 
hoth shelter of high ground, affording rest and security and furnished with 
springs.’ The Holy Quran (23: 50) 

Aziz Kashmiri has used a commentary on the Holy Quran in which the 
words “(and due to greenery) appear after the word ‘ground? in the above 
verse. For Maulana Muhammad Ali and Aziz Kashmir the place referred to 
in verse 23: 50 is obvious: Kashmir. 

I have used the official translation published by ‘The Custodian of the 
Two Holy Mosques’ (i.e. the King of Saudi Arabia). This version, in a 
footnote, discourages any speculation about the place. It says, ‘There is no 
need to look far for the place where the mother and child were given secure 
shelter. It is described in xix. 22-26... There was a fruitful palm-tree... and 
she and her child rested there until it was time for her to go to her people 
with her child.’ 

Kashmir has no palm-trees (though I have seen some in neighbouring 
Jammd, on a high ground, with a spring nearby). Secondly, while Ali and 
Kashmiri assume that the mother and child travelled to this place after ‘the 
event of the Cross’, the version that I have consulted implies that we are 
looking at the days immediately after the birth of Christ. 

Verse 23: 50 lends itself to either interpretation and does not mention 
palm trees, 

Kashmiri cites the Jbn Kathir (vol.ii, p.246) to the effect that ‘according 
o a saying of the Holy Prophet [peace be upon him], Jesus lived 120 years’. 
He then cites oral testimony saying that the people of Kashmir believe that 
Yuz Aasaf, the prophet buried at Rozabal, had come to Kashmir from the 
West 2000 years ago. ‘ a 

Regarding the tomb itself, Kashmiri quotes from a 10" or 11 wag 
Arabic book, Shaikh Al-Said-us-Sadiq’s /kmal-ud-Din. The book says, Se 
before his death [Yuz Aasaf] sent for a disciple of his, Babad by ae eat 
Used to serve him and was well versed in all matters.’ (Apparently, eon 
was St. Thomas.) Yuz Aasaf then ‘directed Babad to raise a erie oe 
(at the very place he died), He then stretched his legs towards the 
turned his head towards the East and died. May God bless nl d kept 

We learn that Babad erected a tomb ‘in the style of pee 18] feet 
the Window in the same manner. [He] inscribed the mark of [Jesus bi 
On [a] stone’ +s d roof are gone. What remains, especially 

ne’. The original walls an “au temples like Martand, 
© engraved stone, is similar in style to Hindu temp 


ankaracharya and Awantipora. 
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That St. Thomas had come to India, where Hindu fanatics killed 
Chennai, is history. Was he the same as Babad? And was Yuz Aa 
same as Lord Jesus? 


him in 
Saf the 


What do we know about H. Yuz Aasaf ? 


Sixteenth and nineteenth century scholars accepted that Yuz Aasaf was 
from the West and was a ‘prophet’ and a king. But nowhere did they put 
a date as old as the beginning of the Christian era. Yuz, of course, is similar 
to several non-English pronunciations of the name ‘Jesus’. It is one of the 
Persian names of Jesus, seen as ‘the collector, the gatherer’. And Aasaf? It 
means ‘a leper who had been cured by Lord Jesus and who had then rejoined 
the world of the healthy’. 


The Muslims do not use the word ‘prophet’ lightly. Islam accepts Hazrat 
Muhammad, peace be on him, as the ‘seal of the prophets’. Almost all 
Muslims interpret this as meaning that while there were several prophets 
before Hazrat Muhammad, there will be none after him. Therefore, Hazrat 
Yuz Aasaf must obviously have come before. 


The oldest extant historical record about Yuz Aasaf are the words of 
Syed Naseer-ud-din Baihaqi of Khanyar, a 15" century saint. He is buried 
next to Hazrat Yuz Aasaf. A Persian verse written by him indicates that H. 
Yuz Aasaf had died several centuries before and was a ‘prophet’ and a 
‘sultan’. Vageydt-e-Kashmir, an early history of Kashmir, says that God 
appointed Yuz Aasaf as the ‘prophet of Kashmir’. So Yuz went over to 
Kashmir and ‘invited the people to [accept] the truth.’ However, a 
contemporary of ‘Budshah’ (King Zain-ul-Abedin) says in ‘Vagdye-e-Kashmir’ 
that ‘Yuz Asap,” a descendant of Prophet Moses, was the Egyptian envoy 
at Budshah’s court. Since no details have been given about ‘Yuz Asap,’ he 
needn’t be the same as H. Yuz Aasaf. 


The 19" century historian Hassan believes that the two are the same. He 
Says that there used to be a slab on the wall of the temple on Solomon/ 
Shankaracharya hill. Its inscription talked of an Egyptian youth who came 
to Kashmir and claimed to be a prophet. Hassan says that when the Sikhs 
ruled over Kashmir, one of them got the writing on that slab erased. 

Aziz Kashmiri quotes Mulla Nadiri (15" century), the first historian of 
Kashmir who happened to be Muslim, as saying about the same wall, 
‘During [Raja Gopadatta’s] reign... the dome of the temple on top of - 
mound of Sulaiman cracked, [The Raja] deputed one of his ministers name 
Sulaiman, who had come from Persia, to repair it. The Hindus objected ole 
he was... of another religion. During this time Hazrat Yuz Asaf from Bait 
Mugaddas [Jerusalem] [came] to the holy Valley, proclaimed his 

prophethood... it was because of this prophet’s instructions that Sulaiman 
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whom the Hindus call Sandeman, completed the repairs of the dome in the 
year fifty and four. [Regardless of which of the two main Hindu calendars 
was followed, this would be in the first century of the Christian era. Raja 
Gopaditya’s era has been variously estimated at the 6" and 1° centuries 
AD. Gopananda’s reign was almost certainly between A.D. 79 and 109.] 
Further, on one of the stones of the flank walls encasing the stairs he 
inscribed, “In these times Yuz Asaf proclaimed his prophethood” and inscribed 
on the other stone of the stairs that he was Yusu, Prophet of Children of 


Israel.’ 

What is eerie about this text, if authentic, is that it takes us back to 
Sandhimati [Sandeman]. The difference is that now it is Yuz Asaf, a 
contemporary of Sandhimati, who has the attributes of Christ. Personally, I 
am intrigued by the fact that Sandhimati-Arya Raj had a Guru called Isan 
(ee-sin) who had saved him from crucifixion. ‘When he came to see his 
disciple Sandiman, the whole city marched to welcome him and no one 
remained in his house.’ (See also the chapter on ‘Srinagar City’.) The name 
Isan resembles ‘Isa,’ the Indo-Islamic variant of Jesus’ name. Isan is also the 
name of the Hindu God Shiv(a), whose wife is called, among other things, 
by the very Biblical name Sarah (pron. s4-ré). 

Kashmiri, however, delivers another clincher. He quotes Nadiri as saying, 
‘have seen in a book of Hindus that this prophet [Yuz Aasaf] was really 
Hazrat Isa [Jesus] Ruh Allah...’ 

At least this explains why the hillock known today as the Shankaracharya 
hill, and in older days as the Gopadri hill or Jest (Jyesth) Laddar, is called 
the Throne of Solomon by Muslims. The Solomon of the hill is obviously 
not the Solomon of the Bible. 

Some of the teachings attributed to Yuz Aasaf are identical to those of 
Lord Jesus. Aziz Kashmiri says that Yuz Aasaf called his gospel the Bushra, 
which is the Arabic word for a Christian ‘gospel’. Kashmiri adds that even 
Yuz Aasaf would relate the parable of the seed-sower. sad vad 

Since the 20'" century, it has been made out that the Kashmiris os 
always believed that Jesus (and Moses) were buried in peep that ne 
Kashmiris had always thought that they had descended from the oe ae 
SO on. However, the encyclopedic Hassan does not mention any of this. 

’ descendant of 
merely says that the Shias believed that H. Yuz Aasaf was 80°") 
Imam Jafar Sadiq. We are now told that ancient and bang ee wastall 
manuscripts had specifically mentioned Isha Maseeh [Jesus, the j 

1S Was never known at the popular, mass level though. 

, ersons say that the 
_ However, Hassan hastens to add that enlightened f eG 
light of prophethood’ radiates from the grave © Be Ae ; 


a 
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I agree. Jesus or not, all evidence indicates that a Prophet lies by 


F : tied 
Rozabal. And ‘prophet’ is a word that no Muslim would use loose ? 


ly, 
In Ladakh, Nepal and China 


I remember reading about a village in Japan, the inhabitants of Which are 
Caucasoid, tall and, often, brown-haired. They claim to be the descendants 
of Lord Jesus. Their story could be totally untrue. But legends about Jesus’ 
visits pop up in Murree and Lahore (both in Pakistan), then Kashmir, 
Ladakh, Benares, Nepal and China. Add these dots together and you get a 
clearly defined and credible ‘Jesus-route’ from Palestine to China and Japan, 
No one in regions that are either north or south of that route claims that 
Jesus passed through or settled in their country. 


Around 1887, a Russian traveller called Nicholas Notovich created a stir 
by claiming that ‘In his fourteenth year, young Issa [Jesus], the Blessed One, 
came to [the Ladakh] side of the Sindh [River Indus] and settled among 
Aryans, in the country beloved of God.’ Apparently, Jesus had ‘discourses 
with the Sudras’ which infuriated ‘the white priests’ who decided to kill 
Issa. Jesus got to know of this and fled to Nepal. (Aziz Kashmiri, quoting 
from Notovitch’s Life of Saint Issa and from Nineteenth Century.) 

Notovitch claims to have found this information in the library of the 
Hemis monastery in Ladakh. One keeps hearing about this manuscript, which 
is said to have disappeared from public view since 1922. According to 
Notovitch’s Mother of All Conspiracy Theories, the Vatican got the 
Manuscript whisked away. Hassnain and Levi write, ‘In 1894, the Church 
[apparently the Church of England, this time] deputed a neo-convert, Ahmad 
Shah to Ladakh in the disguise of a hakim... to refute the findings of 
Nicolas Notovitch... It is probable that out of the [sic] great fear of the then 
British Government in India, the Buddhist Lama [of Hemis] concealed the 
Scrolls or handed over some fragments to Ahmad Shah.’ 

Apparently, Lord Jesus spent the ‘missing years,’ from age thirteen to 
twenty-nine in the East, mainly India. The Brahmins of Benares knew him 
as ‘Saint Issa’ and accepted him as their ‘Buddha’. 

Fida M. Hassnain and Dahan Levi have quoted at length from Notovitch. 
They show how Lord Jesus studied Buddhism, Jainism and other eastem 
religions during his six years in Sind, Benares, Kapilavastu, Rajagiri, the 
Punjab, Rajputana, Orissa and other parts of India. They go on to assert that 
‘the holy book of [RJevelation was the Tibetan Gospel.’ : 

Aziz Kashmiri says that he Saw at Hemis a sketch ‘of a Lama who, in 
unlike other Lamas, [had] a beard... [One of the Lamas at Hemis said tha 
this was a portrait of] Yashosh, the Lama who was raised two oe 

years ago... Yashosh Corresponds with Ashosh [see ‘Aish Muga’ 1n : 
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chapter on ‘Anafitnag’].’ Yashosh is also Similar to Yashoo, one of the 

Indian names of Jesus. , 
Hassnain and Levi have photographed what the 

Ladakhi mural which has crucifixes drawn on it. 


Kashmiri says that Nelson Bruknaer has written in The Second Life of 
Jesus Christ that he found Buddhist manuscripts at Hemis and Samvas (near 
Lhasa, Tibet). These indicated that the coming of the Bagwa Bodhisattva 
Avalokitesvar (the white, enlightened great merciful [being] who sees 
everything) had been prophesied 500 years before the birth of Jesus. 
Apparently these manuscripts talk of this incarnation as one who ‘came 
from a foreign land,’ as one who ‘was born of a Virgin,’ who ‘spoke in 
parables,’ who spoke of ‘Amit Abha, God the Father’ and who had ‘wheel- 
like marks on his hand and feet’. 


Bruknaer is further quoted as saying that ‘In Japan, [the] teachings [of 
this prophet regarding] the Father God (Amit Abha) [are] now called “Namu 
Amida Butsu”.’ 

Kashmiri says that, in 1922, Swami Abehananda, a disciple of Sri 
Ramakrishna, translated 124 verses from the Hemis manuscript into Bengali. 
So, though the original Hemis manuscript has not been seen since, the 
Bengali translation of a portion of the manuscript might still be available. 

This author has little time for conspiracy theories, especia'ly those that 
portray the Vatican as a sinister-and omnipresent-body determined to snuff 
out all dissent. However, Kashmir had at least heard of the Christ through 
skim. Hemis is incredibly isolated from the rest of the world. So if there’s 
even a mention of ‘Issa’ in an ancient, or even medieval, manuscript found 
at Hemis or Samvas, it would indicate that the Lord had visited Ladakh or 
at least Tibet, 


Yy claim is an ancient 


Conclusion 
ithe Manuscripts of the Bhavishya Maha Puran and Mullah pin 
Téreekh-e-Kashmir have not been tampered with and if the Hemis gue 
£xists, then there can be no doubt but that Lord Jesus had lived for at leas 
4 while in Kashmir and Ladakh. 
._ 100 many copies of the Rdjdtarafgini exist in severa 
'nterpolations to have been made in recent centuries. 
foe unambiguously to a Christ-like seer who was bai 
Xe king, and who lived in and ruled over Kashmir, 
century A.D 
. . . ce. 

In any case, there’s an enormous amount of circumstantial evidence, 

wet indicates that Jesus might have come to Kashmir. 


| languages for any 
The Rdjdtarafigini 
cified by a Herod- 
possibly in the 1° 
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I believe that Lord Jesus ascended bodily to heaven. Therefore, I find it 
difficult to accept that his tomb could exist anywhere in the world. Howevey 
scholars like Aziz Kashmiri have made out a fairly plausible Case that Hazrat 
Yuz Aasaf, who lies buried in Rozabal, might have been Lord Jesus Christ 
himself. 


Moses in Kashmir 


When they die, all good Americans go to Paris. The rest of us have to settle 
for heaven. Many, notably the Mughals, thought that Kashmir was heaven 
on earth. The Kashmiris themselves think of their land as being ‘a replica 
of heaven on earth’. Moses, the Prophet, was not just good, he was one of 
the best. So, it stands to reason that he, too, would be buried in Kashmir. 

The precise location is near the tomb of Sank Bibi on the Booth Mountain 
in Bandipura. According to Aziz Kashmiri, Bandipura, which is 34 miles 
from Srinagar, was called Bethpura in the past. I have not been able to 
confirm this, or any of the other details given in this section, from 19" 
century records. So, I mainly have Aziz Kashmiri’s word for all this. 

Francois Bernier (1620-1688) was perhaps the first to record the existence 
of a belief that ‘Moses died in the city of Kashmir and that this took place 
within a league of it’. (Srinagar was known as Shehr-e-Kashmir or the city 
of Kashmir during the 15 and 16" centuries. It would seem that some 
people still used the name when M. Bernier came visiting.) 

Actually, it was the handy Bhavishya Maha Puran that is said to have 
first alluded to Moses. Must get the original manuscript checked. If it has 
not been tarapered with then its contents revolutionise what the world knows 
about Moses and—as we have seen Jesus. Apparently it says, ‘The entire 
land is full of the followers of the [sic] Moses with the exception of sacred 
me of river Sarasouti,’ (P..A. 5, shlok 30, quoted in Christ in Kashmir, 
p.21.) 

Judaism was not unknown in this part of Asia. One Jewish family continued 
to live in Kabul (Afghanistan) till 1998, There were eminent Jews in Srinagar 
till the 1960s, Kashmiri quotes the November 23, 1898, issue of the British 
Civil and Military Gazette, Lahore, as saying, ‘One of [the manuscripts 
found in South India] is an old copy of the Book of Moses, written on 4 rol 
of leather... It was brought from Cashmere.’ 


fe i hat the Old Testament itself records about the death of Moses is 4 
ollows: 


“Il And Moses went up from the plains of Moab unto the mountain of 
Nebo, to the top of Pis gah, that is over and against Jericho. And the LO te 
shewed him all the land of Gilead, unto Dan. 2 And all Naph’ta-li, and 
land of E’phra-im, and Ma-nas’seh, and all the land of Judah, unto : 
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utmost Sea... 5 So Moses the servant of the LORD died there in the land 
of Moab... 6 And he buried him in a valley in the land of Moab, over against 
Reth-pe'or: but no man knoweth of his sepulchre unto this day.’ 
(Deuteronomy, 34: 1, 2, 5, 6; The Holy Bible, King James Version, published 
py The Gideons International, 1978. The italics are all mine.) 

Elsewhere, Deuteronomy (4: 46) talks again of ‘the valley over against 
Beth-pe’or’ and of Heshbon. Numbers (27: 12) mentions ‘mount Ab ‘a-rim’. 

Aziz Kashmiri claims that Bethpura is the old name of Bandipura. This 
seems plausible because Beth is the local name of River Jehlum. ‘Pura’ 
means ‘town’ in all north Indian languages. Kashmiri cites authority that 
Booth, the mountain where the said tomb is located, is really called Nebu 
Ball. He adds that Pisgah, aka Chasmagah, is a mile away from the tomb. 
Moab, he says, is a pasture north-east of the tomb believed to be Moses’. 
As for Heshbon, it’s a little village now called Hasbal. Mount Abarim is a 
hillock 4 miles from Moab, called Abul or Ablu by the local people. 


Kashmirf goes on to cite Nazim Sewharwi’s Nigaristan-e-Kashmir to the 
effect that the ‘brothers Moses and Haroon [rested] at Haroon... The locality 
is famous as “Haroon” only because the prophet Haroon is [buried] there.’ 
Srinagar has a suburb called Harwan. In Urdu ‘Harwan’ is spelt exactly the 
same as ‘Haroon’, the Muslim name for Aaron. 

Far fetched? Perhaps. For this author it would be sufficient if it could be 
proved that Bandipura was indeed called Bethpura in the past. 

My findings: | decided to cross-check the facts. Several elders of Bandipura 
said that their town was called Bethpura ‘during the era of the Jews.’ But 
the elders were merely going by what they had heard: more likely from the 
media than from their ancestors. Therefore, the evidence given by them Is 
weak, 

Revenue records have a section that mentions the wajah tasmiyd [the 
‘Teason for naming’ any person or place in a particular manner]. a 
We could not find a single revenue record that confirmed this belief. 

The oldest extant revenue record (which dates to AD 1890) says that oA 
town took its name after its first inhabitants, the Bandey panare ls 
'S of a Turkish origin]. The name of the town’s mediaeval founder is a 

Hasan?) Mir [again a Turkish name], who came here from Srinagar. 
Mention of Jews or Bethpeor. 

Bandipura can not be a corruption of ‘Bethpura’ 

tee ae with distinct meanings. Bethpura (or V 
ar] River Jehlum.’ . miri does 
Rieu regarding the other italicised words, Mi i ialiised by 
@ point. Almost all the places mentioned in «1 and Maw) is @ 

* above seem to be there. Nebu Baal (also called Ibal an 


because both are full- 
ethpura) means ‘the 


a 
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hillock near Irun [pron. ee-run, rhymes with ‘pun’]. The tomb of Shank ( 
Sank, both rhyme with ‘sunk’) Bibi (also known as Dod Mouj or ‘the ss 
mother’) is in Bonthoo on a hillock called Booth. The So-called tomb of 
Moses, too, is in Bonthoo. 

What Aziz Kashmiri identifies with the biblical ‘Moab’ 
called ‘Mahdb’, which is close to ‘Athwatoo’ (and beyond 
meadow). 

And the mystery does not end there. A Vethpura (the name of which is 
often pronounced much like the Biblical Bethpeor) does exist in Kashmir, 
It is a pretty village in the Lasjan area, right next to Srinagar City, on the 
banks of the Jehlum. 

Note of caution: The quotes from Nadiri’s book are absolute Clinchers 
about the ‘Jesus in Kashmir’ theory: if they are authentic. But no one has 
seen a copy of this book in the last four hundred years. The only remnants 
that we have of Nadiri’s work are excerpts and quotations from it in Syed 
Ali’s history, which was written in A.D. 1579. 


is a Meadow 
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Hazratbal 
ee semen 


Hazratbal is one of the most venerable shrines for the Muslims of Kashmir 
because in it is preserved a hair from the beard of Muhammad, the Holy 
Prophet, often lovingly called Hazrat Muhammad, peace be on him. The 
Kashmiri “bal” is pronounced to rhyme with the English words “hull” and 
“gull” and probably means “the banks of a lake”. A similarly spelt Hindi/ 
Urdu word (but pronounced “baal”) means hair. This has led to many non- 
Kashmiri writers (Indian as well as foreign) to assume that Hazratbal means 
“the prophet’s hair”. A better translation of the name of this famous shrine 
would be “the prophet’s lake”. 

That ‘bal’ does not refer to hair is certain. Equally definitely it means 
‘place’, However, beyond that ‘bal’ could mean one of many kinds of places, 
such as ‘banks of river or lake’, ‘a place where there is a natural spring’ or 
even ‘rendezvous; a meeting place’. Hazrat is an Arabic word meaning “sir e 
or “signor”. The word ‘bal? is of Dravidian or Shina origin. ; 

The Moo-e-Muqaddas (Holy Hair) was brought from Lahore to Kashmir 
by Khwaja Noor-ud-Din of Ishber (or Ishawar), in 1700, during the reign of 
Aurangzeb (some writers mistakenly say Shah Jehan). In those days the 
Place where the Dargah (shrine) is presently located is said to have been a 
garden, the Sher Khan Bagh. (from Tazkara-e-Auliya by Hassan Khuyaml, 
the 19th century historian.) 


Festive Occasions/Display of the Relic 
The Moo-e-Mugaddas is exhibited (in the casket in which it has = 
e'¥ed) on several important occasions every year. The eee aS 
& "Merous boats of various sizes are (on such occasions) . ieeenin’ 
= quay on the border of the open space intervening ay cat realnntiis 
Gig edifice in which the relic is preserved. Sikhs, a SS purposes of 
— of both Sexes, and of all ranks and ages, are there i the door from 
wee and being seen; the Muhammadans crowd aaa tions, whilst 
"ch the sacred relic ig exhibited, and breathe forth their aspiration, 


__ 
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they touch the glass and press their lips and forehead against it with looks 


of the most extreme awe and veneration. 


“There is also a tree near the Hazratbal, which is said to have been 
brought as a cutting from Mecca. 


“Five or six fairs are held at the Hazratbal in the course of the year; the 
principal one is on the Mairaj [better known as the Shab-e-Meraj-PD}, or 
the day on which Muhammad rode to heaven upon the mule [horse-PD] Al 
Borak (the Thunderer). Another great fair, held about the Ist of August, is 
called the Watul Myla, or fair of the Watuls [char-people; “sweepers”-PD}, 
because that tribe intermarry on that day. Every-one that has time comes to 
the lake, the poorer classes on foot, and a succession of feasting, Singing, 
and naaching [dancing?-PD] is kept up for forty-eight hours, and the 
entertainments are enlivened by the performances of itinerant bards,” 

The Watul Méla is a tradition that started disappearing in the 20" century. 
The Holy Relic is mainly displayed on the Jummat-ul-vida, the Eid-e-Milad- 
un-Nabi (peace be on him) and the Shab-e-Meraj. The two main Eids are 
great festivals for the shrine but not ones on which the Relic is displayed. 


Other shrines in Kashmir that possess relics of the Holy Prophet (pbuh), 
too, display relics only on these days. These shrines are Kaabamarg, Khirram 
Sirhama and seer (all Anajitnag), Pinjoora Sahib (Pulwama) and Jenab 
sahib, Soura (Srinagar) 

If you are unable to go to Hazratbal on a festive occasion, going there 
on a Friday noon (around | pm.) will be a fair substitute. Devotees come 
in very large numbers on Fridays. Exotic foodstuffs-especially gigantic local 
‘bread’ eaten with a paste of sweetened grain-are sold in the nearby market. 

Women are not allowed inside the sanctum. As at other Muslim shrines 
in Kashmir they look into the shrine and offer prayers at various viewpoints 
along the walls of the shrine. All Muslim shrines in Kashmir (and elsewhere) 
are called dargahs or ziydrats. However, if a Kashmiri mentions. darga 
without specifying which one, he means Hazratbal. Do keep that in min 


: aie ing out 
When asking for directions and when you hear bus conductors calling © 
destinations. 


A Brief History of the Holy Relic and the Shrine’ f 
Imam Hussain, one of the most venerable figures of Islam, was wae ze 
Hazrat Fatima, who in turn was the daughter of Hazrat Muhammad, ee 
be on him, the prophet of Islam, Hussain was bequeathed some rene! 
Holy Prophet, mostly hair from the beard. 

One of these relics, the one now in Hazratbal, was passed 
generations to his descendant, Syed Abdullah of Mecca. (All descen” n that 
the Holy Prophet are known as Syeds.) On account of some litigant 


own the 
dants of 
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Abdullah was involved in, he was stripped of his citizensh 
government. 

So in 1634, the Syed left Mecca and emigrated to Bijapur, where he was 
given a largeish estate by the Indian rulers, perhaps on account of his 
exalted ancestry. However, shortly thereafter Aurangzeb became the Mughal 
emperor and forfeited this estate, evicting Abdullah’s son Syed Hamid from 
it. 

Hamid went to Delhi to get the estate restored. There he met Khwaja 
Noor-ud-Din, a wealthy philanthropist from Srinagar. (The Khwaja is also 
known as Kh. Noor-ud-Din Aishawari, the last word often being 
mispronounced ‘Ashbarry’ or ‘Ishberi’. His ancestors had probably migrated 
from Aishawar in Central Asia. It is incorrectly believed that he was from 
Ishber, a village near the Nishat Gardens.) According to one version it was 
the Khwaja who had travelled to the Deccan from whence he obtained the 
Holy Relic from the younger Syed. 

The precise details of the transaction between the Syed and the Khwaja 
are not known. Some say that the relic was gifted to the Khwaja. Others 
have it that the Khwaja purchased it from the Syed. In any case it does seem 
certain that the Khwaja had helped Hamid in some way and had thus put 
him under his obligation. 

One source claims that the Khwaja had paid one lakh rupees to the Syed 
for the Holy Relic. (According to Sir Walter Lawrence, a 19th century 
British historian, who was obviously going by secondary sources, it was 
Syed Abdullah who gave the relic to the Khwaja. This can not be correct 
because Abdullah had died before Aurangzeb ascended to the throne.) 

The Khwaja thus became the first resident of Kashmir to receive a relic 
of the Prophet of Islam, peace be on him. In his excitement he set out for 
Kashmir, via Lahore. The Syed sent his attendant Kh. Maidanish, who had 
been the guardian of the Holy Relic, along with Kh. Noor-ud-Din. 

It was when Noor-ud-Din reached Lahore that Aurangzeb got to wen 
that the Khwaja had obtained the Holy Relic. He sent soldiers to oie * 
Noor-ud-Din to give up the Holy Relic. The emperor then sent - re ie . 
Ajmer to be kept in the shrine of Khwaja Moinuddin Chishti. The loss 
foo much for Kh, Noor-ud-Din to bear. He died of the shock. oi 

Meanwhile, it is said, Aurangzeb had a visitation in a dream “ as - 
‘as reprimanded for having obtained the Holy Relic by eh eformed 
ninth day of confiscating it, Aurangzeb sent for: Kh, ange peo Te 
the Holy Relic. On learning of Kh. Noor-ud-Din’s death, Au as on the 10th 
'0 get Kh. Noor-ud-Din’s coffin sent to Srinagar. This W 
March, 1700. 


ip by his 
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The Holy Relic and the coffin travelled to Srinagar via 
reached the city’s Haft Chinar area on the Sth April, 1700. 

At the time Fazil Khan was the Mughal governor of Kashr 
orders the Holy Relic was kept in the Naqshband Sahib shrine te) 
Srinagar. But the crowds that came to see the Holy Relic were 
a more commodious home had to be found. The choice fel] on 
orchards (bagh) of the Mughal noble Sher Khan. (Sadiq Khan, 
another account.) 

Out of deference for the public sentiment, Sher/ Sadiq Khan donated his 
huge mansion, located amidst the orchard, to house the Holy Relic. And out 
of respect for Kh. Noor-ud-Din, the good Khwaja was buried in the compound 
of the Holy Relic’s new shrine, which was now given the name Hazratbal, 


Kh. Noor-ud-Din had no son, so his daughter Anayat Begum, and her 
husband Khwaja Bullaqee Banday, became the keepers of the Holy Relic, 
Since the relic had to be displayed to the public on important religious 
occasions, Banday was given the task of doing so. However, the responsibility 
obviously overwhelmed Banday, who could not handle large crowds, which 
included religious elders and the power elite. So he asked a kindly person, 
Shaikh Radhoo Mohhamed Chishti to take over instead. 


Radhoo was thus the first keeper of the relic. On his death it passed back 
to Banday, who proved equal to the task this time around. 

A contemporary, Mirza Qalandar Beg, was at hand to record all these 
events in his book “Hujajiti Oasirah”. 

Almost a hundred years later, when Kashmir was under the Pathans, it is 
said that Az4d Khan, the governor of Kashmir, had doubts about the 
genuineness of the Holy Relic, as do some Muslims outside Kashmir. (Pristine 
Islam frowns at such ‘idolatry’.) 

In a fit of malice, Khan broke the glass tube that contained the Holy 
Relic. He used a (hair) tweezer to pull the Holy Relic out. Legend has it inet 
then a miracle took place. Not only did the holy hair not come out, its Up; 
which was caught in the ‘weezer, started getting sucked inwards into what 
remained of the tube. 


Azad Khan later died a painful, miserable death. 


Every mosque in cold climes has a hammam which consists of 4 heated 
room (in Kashmir this is done by heating stones below the floor) and wad 
water for the wuzoo (ablutions performed before each prayer). The origina! 
Hammam Masjid (mosque) at Hazratbal was constructed in 1798 by ae 
Ahsanullah Khan of Dhaka (formerly Dacca), a noble of Kashmir! ong 
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‘The 1940s: The MAT takes charge 


In the 1940s, Sheikh Muhammad Abdullah, who went on to become the 
first Prime Minister (and later Chief Minister) of independent Jammti and 
Kashmir, and his colleagues, took over the Management of the shrine 
through the MAT (Muslim Augaf Trust). Since then a nominee of the MAT 
has normally read the Friday sermon. He happens to be a member of the 
Banday clan. The Sheikh was the Chief Trustee of the MAT. Dr. Farooq 
Abdullah, later the Chief Minister of J&K, inherited his father’sposition in 
the MAT. 

The Sheikh was enormously popular. His followers came from all over 
rural Kashmir (and Jammii and Ladakh), and are generally known as the 
shér (lion) people, after his title “the lion of Kashmir”. 

Those of his politico-religious rival, on the other hand, were concentrated 
in the “inner city” of Srinagar, and their leader manages the Jama Masjid. 
This group was known as the bakra (buckraa; goat) “party” because of the 
goatee beards of some of their leaders. Relations between the two groups 
used to be extremely tense and if a wife’s parents belonged to the other 
group, she would have to put up with considerable coldness from her husband 
and in-laws if there had been a sher-bakra clash recently. However, since the 
mid-1980s, relations have improved considerably, after the younger leaders 
of the two groups initiated an entente. 


The Winter of 1963/ 1964: The Relic Disappears 
On the 27th December, 1963, all of India was rocked when the Moo-e- 
Muqaddas suddenly disappeared. 

A committee of the leading religious figures of Kashmir was formed. It 
was called the Majlis-e-Amal-e-Husooli-e-Moo-e-Muqaddas (lit.: the action 
Committee for the restoration of the holy hair). The then Mirwaiz, pais 
Muhammad Farooq, was its Chairman and Maulana Masoodi its Secretary 
General. ’ 

To the Kashmiri Muslim this is the most revered symbol of Islam es 
Mecca and Madina. A hundred thousand people, distraught at = adi 
gathered at the Lal Chowk to seek solace in the words of Maulana Masoodi, 
Who was to address them. 

Just then it started to snow. Those who had 
Teached for them. But one of the speakers forbad 

© protection of umbrellas. So the crowd listene 

oa and a half, unmindful of the two inches of snow 
fads and shoulders, : iated 

While the Kashmiris claim that this is one of the many phe Scan 
With the Holy Relic, this certainly shows the discomfort they 
0 endure for it. 
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Things quietened after the Holy Relic was recovered, equally mysteriously 
on the 4th January, 1964. A committee of experts vouched for the 
genuineness of the relic that was recovered. 

The then Deputy Prime Minister of India, Lal Bahadur Shastri, and the 
Prime Minister of Jammfi and Kashmir, Shamsuddin, were present at the 
identification, along with the members of the Majlis (committee), leading 
saints, and the keeper of the shrine, Ghulam Muhammad Farooqui. 

When the Holy Relic was brought out for identification, Shamsuddin 
“fainted and fell on the ground” (-Hagroo). 

Syed Mirak Shah Kahshani was easily the most respected saint in all of 
Kashmir at the time. There are several legends associated with this modern 
day saint and it was said that Allah would never deny him a wish. He was 
also said to be clairvoyant. 

Syed Mirak’s testimony was an important factor in accepting the relic 
that had been recovered as the genuine object. Farooqui’s was the other 
critical vote in its favour. In the event there was unanimity that the relic was 
the original one. Among other things, there can be no doubt that the glass 
casket containing the Holy Relic was the same. 


1967: A new building 


Because of its massive following and political stature Hazratbal needed 
bigger premises. The J&K Muslim Augaf Trust built the present mosque 
and ziyarat, as well as the Hamam Masjid, in 1967. Hazratbal has since been 
housed in one of the most impressive post-war mosques anywhere in the 
world-a modern, Indo-Islamic (rather than Indo-Saracenic) building. It was 
the first shrine of importance in all of Kashmir built in this modern, pan- 
Indian style. (The example has been infectious. Hardly any shrine or mosque 
built in Kashmir after that has been in the traditional Iranian-Kashmirt style.) 

On the 21st February, 1992, the Madinatul Aloom, a religious school in 
the premises, its irreplaceable library and its mosque were set on fire. This 
fire also caused some damage to the Hamam Mosque. 


Events of the 1990s Occupation and Siege of 1993 
The fire was only one of the many traumas that Hazratbal had to go thr ough 
during the 1990s. Indeed, the fortunes of Kashmir’s beloved shrine during 
that turbulent decade mirrored the ups and downs of Kashmir itself. Various 
militant groups took control of the shrine in 1990. An inter-group sale 
took place on a stage in the shrine’s premises later that year. 
On Friday, the 15th October, 1993, the Holy Relic was once again ea 
centre of a major crisis. A local policeman reported that an attempt had bee 
made to tamper with one of the locks that secured the Holy Relic- 


roe 
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Government forces surrounded the shrine and laid siege in an attempt to 
get the armed militants inside the shrine to surrender. Some devotees also 
got trapped inside. 

After a 32-day siege, during which life in the urban areas of Kashmir 
came to a standstill as never before, on the 16th November, 1993, the 
militants (and the devotees) came out of the shrine and were taken into 
custody by the police. They left their assault rifles and explosives behind in 
the shrine, from where the army recovered them. The whole episode, 
fortunately, was bloodless. 

In 1994, control of the shrine lapsed back into the militants’ hands: and 
remained with them till the end of March 1996. Then the state police flushed 
the militants out after a prolonged encounter. Thirty-two people died in that 
incident. 

However, after that the militants could not regain control of the shrine. 
The MAT moved back. It stayed there for the next seven years. 


September 2003: The government takes over from the MAT 


In September 2003 the state government assumed direct charge of Hazratbal 
and several other Muslim shrines thitherto controlled by the MAT. 


References 
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The first Muslims in Kashmir 


According to a weak tradition’ the first Muslims to come to Kashmir were 
two companions (suhabis) of Prophet Muhammad (pbuh). This was during 
the lifetime of the Holy Prophet (c. A.D. 570-632), when 'Dana Datt' (or 
Dana Ditta) was said to have been the king of Kashmir. The tradition goes 
on to add that the king was so impressed by the visitors that he began to lead 
a very austere life. He also took to donating a tenth of his income from 
agriculture to the poor and needy. (This is an Islamic charitable practice 
called ushr.) However, the names of the companions are not known. Nor 
are there any historical records of their visit. Besides, none of Kashmir's 
numerous traditional histories-written by Syed Ali, Hassan or Malik Haidar- 
mentions this tradition. 


More important, no authentic history of Kashmir refers to a king of this 
name during the period in question. The names of the kings of Kashmir 
from roughly A.D. 560 to 634 are: Pravarasén IJ, Baladitya, Durlabh-vardan 
and Durlabhak. The kings from A.D. 634 to 733 were Chandr-pir Vajraditya, 
Tarapir, Lalitaditya I and Kuvalya-pir. None of them was called Dana Datt, 
Dana Ditta or anything similar. The king with the nearest sounding name 
was Ranaditya. Kings of this name ruled Kashmir from A.D. 219 to 519. 
But that was almost a century before the companions of the Holy Prophet 
(pbuh) started taking the mission to distant lands. ; 

About Hameem, on the other hand, there is evidence. He was 4 eae 
and the first Muslim known to have entered Kashmir. He migrate? 
Kashmir around A.D. 712, in the entourage of Jaisiya, the defeated (Hin : 
prince of neighbouring Sindh, That's right: 'neighbouring.' The kingdom of 
Sindh, at that stage, ‘extended on the east to Kashmir’. The then ne is 
Kashmir granted the fugitive Prince Jaisiya an estate called Shakalha. i 
not certain that Shakalha was within Kashmir Valley, though it wast round 
a part of the kingdom of Kashmir. (It was also in the eigth century? in) 
A.D. 733—that Kashmir first faced the possibility of an Arab inva 
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Jaisiya Was the son of Dahir. Today, Dahir is tegarded, by Hindu and 
Muslim historians alike, as ‘the last Hindu ruler of Sindh’. He was defeated 
and killed by Muhammad-bin-Qasim, ‘the first Muslim conqueror of India' 
However, neither Jaisiya nor Hameem saw the conflict as one Sactivacirt 
Hindus and Muslims. Nor did they see themselves as belonging to two 
hostile religions. We know that five hundred Arab Muslims had joined 
Dahir's army. Hameem was probably the son of one of those Arab soldiers. 

Hameem was extremely close to Jaisiya. When Jaisiya fled from Sindh 
to Kashmir, he accompanied his prince. And when Jasiya died it was Hameem, 
son of Sama, who inherited the estate of Shakalha. Hameem constructed the 
first mosques in Kashmir, on land gifted by the (Hindu) Rai, who 'much 
respected’ Hameem and bestowed ‘great honour and regard’ on him. 


Nothing is known about where Hameem's mosques might have been. The 
oldest known, surviving Islamic monument in Kashmir is Bulbul Lankar. It 
was built almost six hundred years later (around 1320) on the right bank of 
the Jehlum, just after the present Ali Kadal. It was at Bulbul Lankar that the 
first known Kashmiri converts to Islam would gather. Sultan Rinchen, his 
brother-in-law (his Queen Kota Rani's brother) Ravan Chandr and his 
commander-in-chief set the trend by accepting Islam. Ten thousand others 
followed, impressed by Syed Bilal @ Bulbul Shah's teachings. Historian 
G.M.D. Sufi writes, 'The newly converted people, of their own accord, 
converted temples into mosques in consequence of their change of faith.’ 

What happened in the almost six centuries between Hameem and Bulbul 
Shah? 


In A.D. 751 the Arabs conquered Gilgit fro 
later (between 754 and 761) we hear of contacts 
Vajraditya-Bappiyaka, and Muslim slave traders, as we 
of Islamic practices in Kashmir. Re ‘ 

King Harsh (1089-1101) certainly employed 'Turushka’ (Turkish?) oe a 
officers in senior positions in his army. By the twelfth century, many ok 
tribes had converted from Buddhism to Islam. (Dardistan and Gilgit aa fit 
in Pakistan-occupied Kashmir.) Around 1277, Marco Polo mentioné 


there were Muslims in Kashmir 

: ah Mi d where 
There is some debate on who the ancestors of Shah La ie fie eal 
they came from. (See 'A History of Kashmir.') Ikram” .Say: 


- patectin) and 
n ais AO : Swat (now in Pakistan) an 
ame was Shah Mirz4, that he was a saint viene reign of King Singh Dev 


that he came ov fir i durin 

er to Kashmir in 1315 during 4 in his court. He 
or Sambha Dev!. The generous king employed Shah TG ane 
ev ruled Kashmir 


m the Chinese. A few years 
between the king of Kashmir, 
II as of the introduction 


from 1286 to 1300. 


1 This seems i ki lled Simhad a Ikram 
plausible. A king calle i mentioned by 
His brother Sahadev (1301-1320) succeeded him. The name 


Combines the two. 
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was so impressed by Shah Mirza's saintliness and talents + 
promoted him to a very high rank. 

The king then appointed Shah Mirza's sons to senior Positions in his 
government. One of the king's successors (presumably the other brother) 
made Shah Mirza's sons his ambassadors plenipotentiary. 

The first recorded conversions 


Thus, Islam had come to Kashmir much before 1320, around which year 
Rinchen and ten thousand others converted, and Islam was adopted as the 
state religion. 


Syed Bilal Shah @ Syed Abdur Rahim Turkestani, also known as Bulbul 
Shah and Syed Sharaf-ud-din, was a disciple of Shah Nematullah Wali 
Farsi. (Some believe that it was Shah Nematullah, and not his disciple, who 
converted Rinchen to Islam.) Both belonged to the Suharwardy order of 
Sufism. (The Muslims of almost all of India, and Pakistan, as well parts of 
Bafigla Désh belong to the Chishti order. In Kashmir, however, the Qadiri, 
Nagshbandi and Suharwardy orders are followed.) 

Bulbul Shah was the first of a long line of Syeds who came to Kashmir 
to proselytise. He came from Turkestan, via Baghdad. 

The migration of the Syeds 


Mir Syed Ali Hamadani, the apostle of Kashmir, better known as the "Shah 
of Hamadan" and 'Ameer-e-Kabeer' (1314-1384) is arguably the most 
celebrated of these Syeds. The Shah was born in Hamadan, Iran. He travelled 
across the continents for twenty-one years, in the pursuit of knowledge. He 
met 1400 saints in the process before he returned to Hamadan. That was 
when Timur had unleashed a reign of terror, forcing seven hundred Syeds, 
led by the Shah of Hamadan, to flee to Kashmir in 1372. 

(The Syeds are descendants of Hazrat Muhammad, peace be upon him, 
the prophet of Islam, through his daughter, Hazrat Fatima and son-in-law 
Hazrat Ali. The Kashmiri word for 'Syed' is 'Mal'. The neighbourhood in 
Srinagar where the Syeds settled is still known as Malaratta.) 

The Shah went to Ladakh around 1381 and was the first to establish 4 
mosque there. He belonged to the Kubrawi branch of the Suharwardy order 
of Sufis. It was the Shah who brought this sect to Kashmir. The Kubrawis 
dominate the religious establishment of Srinagar, indeed Kashmir, to this 
day. The Shah is said to have induced thirty-seven thousand Kashmiris ' 
convert to Islam. 

In the state there are four major shrines dedicated to the Shah: n = 
Khangah-e-Mulalla (Srinagar), Tral, Doru and Shey (Ladakh). (Ther® a 
are several lesser-known shrines of the Shah.) The Shah died oe 


pre ; n 
Hazara (Pakistan) or in Kafiristan, However, he was buried in Khatla 
(Turkestan). 


hat he Soon 


oa 
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The Shah's son, Mir Muhammad Hamadani (1372-1450), returned to 
Kashmir in 1393, accompanied by three hundred more Syeds, At the time 
sinhabhatt/ Suhabhatt was the commander-in-chief of King Sikander's arm 
and later the prime minister. Ys 


Suhabhatt was extremely impressed by the Mir. He converted to Islam 
taking the name Malik Saif-ud-din. He also gave the Mir his daughter, later 
named Bibi Baria, in marriage. The Mir, too, is buried in Khatlan. 

The Syeds exchange ideas with the rishis 


By now there were more than a thousand Syeds, plus their descendants, in 
Kashmir. They exchanged ideas with Kashmir's own Muslim mystics, who 
were known as rishis/ reshis and babas. 

One of the greatest of these rishis and saints was Sheikh Ndar-ud-Din 
(1377-1438; see 'Budgam'). He is regarded by almost all Kashmiris, urban 
and rural, Hindu and Muslim, as the patron saint of Kashmir. (The Kashmiri 
Pandits call him Nund Rishi and Sahajananda and accept him as one of their 
saints.) 

The Sheikh's spiritual guide (and, some say, wet-nurse) is known to the 
Muslims as Lalla Arifa, to the Hindus as Lalleshwari, and accepted by both 
as the religious leader and guide, Lal Ded. Such was (and, to some extent, 
still is) the composite-culture of Kashmir. (The chapter on ‘Budgam', in 
particular the section on the Sheikh, mentions the progress of the Rishi 
order, especially the Sheikh's disciples.) 

The Suhabhatt Episode 


Did coercion and violence play any role at all in: ths cone i 
Kashmiris to Islam? There is unanimity among historians, Hine, Fae 
and British, that conversions were entirely voluntary. They were the = 
of the example of and preaching by the sufis and rishis. 
However, when it comes to the reign, and role, of King Sikander, . SO- 
called ‘But Shikan’ (idol breaker), this agreement suddenly breaks ¢ort™ 
Almost all Muslim historians agree with G.M.D. Sufi that 'the aire 
of Islam in Kashmir received a strong impetus in the time af Suit é - 
(1389-1413). Where they differ is about whether force was used. 


, j iri its: Hindu and some colonial 
oe ma Pong he wholesale destruction of 


historians like Rev. Tyndale-Biscoe allege ‘that t ao i 
temples in Kashmir = carried out by Sikandar’. The Kashmiri Te alice 
handed down these allegations from generation to nee of hail 
that Sikander's reign of terror resulted in the mass one 

Hindus. 


Many of them preferred to flee K 
The Pandits believe that just eleven 
on in Kashmir during Sikander's time. They 


nversion of the 


ashmir rather than give up Hinduism. 
families from their community stayed 
add that all the other Pandits 
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Kashmir 
fled the Valley in order to save their lives. They remained in other Parts of 
India till the great Sultan Zain-ul-Abedin (1420-70) made it Possible for 


them to return to Kashmir. 

The revisionist view: However, 20" century historians like Pandit Prem 
Nath Bazaz and my friend and colleague Abdul Ahad ‘History’, who belong 
to the revisionist school, either dismiss these allegations altogether or put 
them in the correct perspective. Since the first historian to talk about the 
destruction of idols and/ or temples was Jonaraj, the revisionists question 
his credibility. Most medizval histories written by Kashmiri Muslims in the 
Persian language” refer to King Sikander as the 'But Shikan' (idol breaker), 
Jonaraj wrote in Safiskrit. It was not he who gave Sikander this Persian 
title. Besides, as we shall see later in this chapter, all subsequent accounts 
of the peaceful spread of Islam in Kashmir till 1459 are based on this 
resolutely secular historian: who was effusive in his praise of several Muslim 
kings. If we demolish him, then we lose all the evidence that he gives in 
support of the Islamist/ secularist view. Above all, no historian, Hifida or 
Muslim, between the 15th and 19th centuries, has ever contradicted Jonaraj 
about this iconoclasm. 


Sikander was mostly a minor: Some, like G.M.D. Sufi, point out that it 
was the infant Sikander's commander-in-chief and, later, Prime Minister 
Suhabhatt/ Malik Saif-ud-din, who was responsible. 


Sufi says that Suhabhatt ‘appears to be responsible for the destruction of 
a few temples... (He) set on foot a fierce persecution of the adherents of his 
old faith... probably, in order to show his zeal for his new religion. This sort 
of religious zeal is deplored by Islam... It is on record that Mir Muhammad 
Hamadani warned Suhabhatta against such action." 


Since Sikander was a minor during almost half his reign, it does seem 
unfair to hold him responsible for Suhabhatt's actions. 

Idols made during Sikander's era: The most stunning evidence in defence 
of Sikander is a discovery made by archeologist Jawahar Lal Bhan. This is 
a four-headed idol of Lord Brahma. Bhan found it in Srinagar's Ganesh 
Mandir. The eyes of the deity are elongated, which, Bhan writes, is '@ 
peculiarity of the tenth century A.D. sculptures.’ ; 

There is a two-line inscription in the Sarada (Sharda) script behind this 
stone sculpture. It says that Kastavaka, son of Rahul, the Safigh-patl, 
consecrated the idol in the reign of 'Sakandara Saha’ in the year 85. by 
was obviously the 85th year of Kashmir's own Laukik era. It corresponds 


; : f 
2 For example, Syed Ali’s Tarik) é Kashmir (1579), perhaps the first bas, * 
Kashmir written by a Kashmiri Muslim, respectfully refers to the king as ‘SU 


F idol- 
Sikander (RA)... But Shikan’ Or “Sultan Sikander (God bless him)..- the ido 
breaker.’ 
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to 1409. This is when Sikander was king of Kashmir. Therefore, too 
‘sakandara Saha' has to be King Sikander, the so-called idol breaker. (This, 
Bhan points out, is the first ‘stone sculpture so far known in Kashmir 
which has a date on it.) 

Apparently this idol was originally installed at Khrew. It was brought 
over to the said Ganesh Mandir in the Dogra period. 

Bhan goes on to ask, "Why [did] Sultan Sikandar spare the temples which 
were situated within the proximity of [Srinagar] city, namely, the temple of 
Puranadhisthana, modern Panderathan [sic], the temple of Shankaracharya, 
etc, which are still intact*?... 


‘Why were Sultan Sikandar and his queen buried on the remains of an 
earlier temple retaining its shape, door and even sculptural panels, including 
Dwarapalas etc?! 

Incidentally, Rahul is a Buddhist name and Sangh-pati (‘the leader of a 
group of Buddhists') a Buddhist concept. Since at least the twentieth century 
some historians have tried to show that Hinduism and Buddhism were in 
conflict with each other. But the Rdjdtarafgini is full of Buddhists who 
built Hindu temples: and vice versa. This inscription also-shows that there 
were Buddhists-and wealthy ones at that-in Kashmir as late as in the fifteenth 
century. This flies in the face of pop-history, according to which the 
Shankaracharya had wiped Buddhism off the face of Kashmir (indeed of all 
South Asia) in the ninth century A.D. But here, six centuries later, we have 
a Sangh-pati called Rahul, who venerates Lord Brahma as well. Obviously, 
Pop-histories are wrong. 

The correct perspective: What about the ‘correct perspective’? Moderate 
historians concede that Sikander and/ or Suhabhatt might indeed have gone 
overboard. This is because contemporary historians say so, because there is 
No evidence to believe otherwise and because the entire Kashmiri Pandit 
community could not possibly have built all their customs and sects — 
@ myth, that of their en masse migration during Sikander's reign. es 
Kashmir? Pandits' in ‘The people of Kashmir’.) However, as these kes 
Point out, the Hindu kings who possibly destroyed Hiftda temples (see be 
Were no better, 


The Gazetteer of India: Kashmir region (1999) 
Perspective in its observation that '... some of the tem 


epitomises the correct 
ples in the valley were 


: This, incidentally, is my own argument at the all-India level. ae 
Islam were forcible, then why did mass conversions take P ce are 
extremities of the various Muslim empires? Why did they gro Str not arcu 
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definitely destroyed and converted into mosques after the popul 


a ation of 
particular locality converted to Islam.’ that 


Iconoclasm before Sikander 


Medizval historians like Pandit Kalhan say that some kings like J 
(764-795) made ninety-nine Brahmins ‘seek death in water', As 
seen, Shankar Varman (883-902) looted and cannibalised temples. Abhimanyy 
If (958-972) got his capital, including the temple of Vardhan Swami, burnt, 

Kalhan says that Harsh 'despoiled' every single temple of its images, 
'‘Despoilation' included spitting, defecation and urination on these idols, It 
was Jonaraj, a Hindu and a Brahmin like Kalhan, who recorded for us how 
Rajadev forced the 'Bhatts' (Brahmins) to disown the fact that they were 
Brahmins. Dulchu, the commander-in-chief of King Karmsen's army, 
plundered Kashmir around 1319, causing harm to ‘innumerable gods’. 

We have no reason to doubt Jonaraj when he says that during Sikander's 
era Suhabhatt broke 'images' in nine specific temples (notably Martafid) as 
well as others not specified. It is also probable that all but eleven Kashmiri 
Pandit families did, indeed, have to flee Kashmir because of Sikander/ 
Suhabhatt. The latter is more likely to have been the villain, because Sikander 
himself had quite a few Hindus in his inner circle, including wife Shri 
Shobha Mahadevi and first minister Rai Magrey. 

However, it is also certain that the Bhatts of Maharashtra and certain 
Konkan Brahmins, who say that their ancestors were Kashmiri, had migrated 
much before Kashmir was ruled by Muslims-possibly during the reign of 
Kings like Lalitaditya, Harsh and Rajadev (1213-1236). 

So, did Hinduism and its temples go into a sudden decline because of 
tulers like Suhabhatt/ Sikander (1389-1413)? Or because a substantial section 
of the population had converted to Islam? Far from it. More than a century 
later, Mirza Haidar Dughlat (c.1541-51) would go into raptures about . 
‘more than one hundred and fifty idol temples’ which existed 'in and aroun 
Kashmir’ and which were ‘first and foremost among the wonders of Kashmir. 


Emperor Jehangir (1605-27), too, spoke of ‘lofty idol temples... still (bein) 
in existence’, 


ayapida 
we have 


storians 


King Zain-ul-Abedin was widely praised by contemporary Hindu hi be 


for his concern for the well being of the Hindus. However, conv tm 
continued. Notable converts of his era include the Khakha and 
Rajpits of the area, 

Milestones in the history of conversion King 
The first recorded conversion of a Kashmiri to Islam was that ae 
Rinchen. His brother-in-law Ravan Chandr and ten thousand others J 
him. This was Kashmir first mass-conversion. It happened 1 
perhaps a year before. 
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There are five major milestones ae the history of conversions to Islam in 
Kashmir. Three of these were mainly individual missions and tw 
collective efforts. The group efforts were those of the Rishis and the Bulbul 
Shah-Rinchen-Ravan Chandr group. The three most influential individuals 
were the Shah-é-Hamadan, Sheikh Nar-ud-Din Rishi and Mir SFamaadultn 
Iraqi. (The Qadiris of Baghdad played an important role in Kishtwar.) Within 
Sheikh NGr-ud-Din Rishi's overall mission there were half a a sub- 
milestones, as we shall see. 

The next major conversions after Rinchen were those made at the behest 
of the Shah-é-Hamadan, The Shah is said to have induced thirty-seven 
thousand Kashmiris to convert to Islam some time between 1372 and 
13814 

In both cases, the saint who convinced people to convert had come from 
outside Kashmir: from Central Asia (Turkestan and Iran), to wit. However, 
by 1400 or 1410 Islam-and Islamic mysticism-had struck such deep roots 
in Kashmir that thenceforth native-born mystics (the Muslim rishis) took 
over the mission of spreading Islam. For some time both native-born rishis 
and those from outside proselytised, the former increasingly outnumbering 
the latter. This continued till, say, the 1650s (the era of Syed Farid-ud-din 
Qadiri of Baghdad came to an end around that the time). I can't think of any 
prominent Muslim missionary from abroad being active in Kashmir after 
that. Kashmir-born saints took over completely. 

The Sheikh-ul-Alam: Sheikh Nir-ud-Din Rishi was born in Kaimoh, near 
Srinagar in 1377. Not only was he the first native-born mystic to cause the 
Kashmiris to convert to Islam, to date he remains the foremost among them. 
In his case it is not only the number of people he converted that stands out 
but also their spiritual eminence. 

Bhum Sadh was already a renowned Brahmi 
Miracles that he would perform, before he became : 
Nir-ud-Din's influence. When Bhum Sadh's followers saw that their s 
leader had converted, they followed suit. 

i Raina, was a prominent Hifidi leader of that 
of those days were mostly powerful feudal lo 
b-ud-din) to enforce the 


Hindu style clothes. 
clothes of the kind 


n saint, famous for the 
Bamuddin under Sheikh 
piritual 


era. The important 
rds. However, Tuli 


4 The Shah also persuaded the then king of Kashmir (Qut 
Shariat (Islamic law). Ikram writes, ‘The King used to wear 
At the Shah’s behest he gave up this dress and started wearing 
Worn in Islamic countries.’ 7 
Incidentally, the Shah’s companions converted even more sap te pee 
Muhammad Kazim Saheb (@ Syed Qazi) converted all of enn ey 
Son, Mir Muhammad, spent at least twelve (according to some, 


in Kashmir, spreading the message of Islam. 
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Raina seems to have been a man of religion and high learning. The Conversig 
of Bhum Sadh and his followers demoralised and irritated Tul? Raina ang ie 
group enormously. (See 'Bam Zoo' in the chapter on Anafitnag.) They met 
Sheikh Nar-ud-Din to protest about his proselytisation drive. However, they 
wound up discussing the finer points of Islam instead. By the end of the 
debate Tuli Raina and his 1,200 followers converted to Islam. 

A Brahmin saint of Andarhama has been mentioned elsewhere in this 
chapter. When he insisted on being buried the Muslim way, his followers 
took that as a signal that it was time for them to convert. Thus did another 
group conversion take place. Rupvan was one more village where Sheikh 
Nir-ud-Din Rishi persuaded a large group to join him. 

Sheikh Nar-ud-Din's spiritual influence then crossed over to Kishtwar- 
indeed to the royalty of that region. Zia Singh belonged to the line that ruled 
Kishtwar, which is in the Jamma province. He was the next among the 
Sheikh's prominent converts. As Zain-ud-din Wali he went on to acquire 
such enormous spiritual eminence that the large-hearted Sheikh would say 
‘Zaina's devotion to God exceeds that of his tutor [i.e. the Sheikh himself].' 
(See ‘Aish Muqam' in the chapter on '‘Anafitnag.') 

The Sheikh's mission crossed the gender frontier as well. Because of his 
efforts a large number of women became Muslim saints. This seems to have 
been a major trend because neither before him nor after his time were there 
so many female saints. 

The process of conversion to Islam, through active proselytisation or 
because of the example of the rishis, went on till the eighteenth century. 
Conversions after that were mostly the decisions of individual seekers. 
Why did the people of Kashmir convert to Islam? 


For that matter, why did King Rinchen convert to Islam? Jonaraj, himself a 
Kashmiri Hindu, says that (the Buddhist) Rinchen tried to become a Shaivite 
Hindu but Shri Deva Swami and other ranking Hindu priests refused to 
accept him into their fold. Then Rinchen saw a dream in which he was 
advised to accept as his guide whoever he first saw the next day. This 
person turned out to be a Turkistani saint who identified himself as Abdur 
Rehman, but who is better known in Kashmir as Bulbul Shah (4. 1327). 
This is recorded history. But serious historians dismiss such events i 
anecdotal. They tend to look for deeper causes, and in Kashmir there wet 
several. The 'sword' (i.e, forcible conversion) was not one of them. sae 
the whole process seems to have been extremely cordial and conducted as 
an atmosphere of seeking the truth. Today we see Hifiddism and ee e 
distinct religions, and conversion from one to the other is seen as @ a3 
transition. In the medizyval era that is not how the common man in al 
or the native-born Muslim rishis-saw it. 
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The conversion made no real difference to the converts' religious practices: 
Sheikh Nar-ud-Din Rishi's early example and poetry followed the path of 
the rishis: living in the woods and meditating in caves for long periods. Hi 

Z : eng periods. His 
closest aides did the same. This won them great respect among the people 
Hifida as well as Muslim. Hifidd ascetics were extremely comfortable a 
the Muslim rishis' practices, because they were so similar to their own 
Therefore, for many of them it made little difference whether they remained 
Hifidds or slid over to this form of Islam. Ishaq Khan puts it in a scholarly 
manner thus, '...through the Rishis, [Islam] allowed the main configuration 
of pre-existing Kashmiri popular religion to adapt itself to the wider Islamic 
framework.’ 

Sheikh Nar-ud-Din Rishi's discussion with Tuli Raina, as recorded for 
posterity, indicates that he won converts by explaining Islam to them through 
metaphors of their existing religion. Khan says that the Rishis continued to 
narrate the pre-Muslim ‘folk beliefs about creation that persisted among the 
converts.’ 

Conversion in stages: For some Kashmiri families, especially those of 
learned Brahmins, conversion was not a sudden process. It took place very 
gradually, over centuries. It would begin with the copying of the verses of 
Kashmiri Muslim saints who were revered by both communities. The second 
step would be to accept the message of Islam without converting formally. 
(This kind of a thing happened all over India.) The next would be to accept 
some Muslim practices, again without converting. 

The Brahmin saint of Andarhama mentioned by the medizval writer Baba 
Nasibuddin Ghazi was one such person. He became a close friend of 
Sheikh Nair-ud-Din and was receptive to the Sheikh's ideas. When he died 
he insisted on being buried in the Islamic fashion, even though he remained 
a Hifidd till his death. ; 

The people followed their leader's example: The impact of Bhum ee 
Conversion was felt not just by his immediate followers but also i 
Kashmiris who respected this Brahmin saint. They started asking eee a 
If Bhum Sadh, the greatest Hifidd saint of our time, has crosse¢ Ove 
Islam, should we not be doing the same?’ 

Tuli Raina was a major leader. 1,200 of hi 
When he did. Ladi (or Ludo) Raina was @ P‘ 
Kishtwar area who converted to Islam as Latl 


s followers converted to Islam 
owerful temporal chief in the 
f-ud-Din. It is not clear if his 


i of the rishis. 
under the influence 
pierre ch. He was born in 


A was one SU 4 
ae a Naseer-ud-Din Ghazi, he took 


5 So did mystics of non-Kashmiri origi 
Hazrat Syed Saleh [better known as 
Pakhla (in present day Pakistan). Thanks to Baba 
to meditating in the woods. (See ‘Budgam.’) 
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own subjects followed suit. However, a number of others dj 
saw this thitherto wealthy man adopt a life of extreme s 
austerity. 

Sozan was a saint who belonged to the community of weavy, 
Nar-ud-Din converted him through religious debate. Sozan, in turn 
the Hifidis of Prén Bhavan, whom he had served selflessly, 
example. 

Spiritual leaders were persuaded by their flock: Often a group of Kashmiris 
would convert to Islam while respected Hifidd saints of that community 
would not. The newly converted Muslims would then make every effort to 
persuade their spiritual heroes to join them in Islam. This seems to have 
been something of a trend, because Sheikh Nir-ud-Din coined a proverb 
about it. 


d, When they 
elf-denial and 


ers. Sheikh 
» Persuaded 
to follow his 


Debate and dialogue: Tuli Raina was one of those who converted after 
a Muslim saint (in this case Sheikh Nir-ud-Din Rishi) convinced them 
through debate. Ladi Raina was the lord of the Mara [Marwah]-Warhwan 
area where Kashmir borders Doda (Jamma). Sheikh Nir-ud-Din Rishi 
convinced him not only about the Oneness of God but also about the futility 
of collecting material wealth. 


And then there were the Brahmins who were giving food and drinking 
water to departed souls by the bank of a river. This was another group that 
the Sheikh brought into the fold of Islam through debate. He convinced 
them that it was better to feed the poor instead. 


The disciples of Sheikh Niir-ud-Din sought out Brahmin saints, engaged 
them in discussions about God and succeeded in converting many of them. 


Setting an example: Several people became Muslim rishis because they 
admired the piety of those who had converted to Islam. Sheikh Nar-ud-Din 
Rishi's example, of Course, won him thousands of followers. Gafiga Bibi 

converted because her husband, Lankar Mal, too, had done so. (More about 
Lankar later.) 

Social service: Baba Abdullah is the best example. Not only did he 
construct a number of mosques, he also got many bridges and public baths 
built. This earned him the gratitude of the people, Hifidti as well as Muslim. 
The people of Lari Bar Village converted because of him. Hazrat Gangé 
Baba Rishi got 360 Mosques and as many culverts built. (See ‘Budgém) 
rike Sheikh Nor-ud-Din Rishi, Ganga Baba got thousands of trees plantec- 
Baba Latif-ud-Din Qazi was another saint who served his fellow me 
selflessly. (Also see ‘Budgam.") 

Seekers: Some, like Kati Pandit, came on their own. Kati had it 
Sheikh Nor-ud-Din Rishi's austerities, as well as of the saint's 'sens¢ va on 
and feeling of sin.' He thought that the Sheikh's example represented '2 


heard of 
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and better life." This made him seek the saint out. Kati joined the Sheikh's 
fold, with the name of Qutubuddin. 

The Brahmin saint Dariya Rishi was another seeker. He sought out Baba 
Shukuruddin, himself a recent convert, who granted an interview most 
reluctantly, and only after repeated requests from Dariya. Abdul Shukur 
also originally a Hifidti Brahmin, was a third. He was an admirer of Batamald 
saheb (18th century). Ishaq Khan points out that this seeker ‘expressed his 
intention of becoming a Muslim during [Batamala Saheb's] lifetime. But it 
was only after the death of [Batamali Saheb] that he affirmed his faith in 
Islam.’ This shows that the Muslim rishis were in no hurry to convert. The 
seeker, too, often spent several years pondering over his decision before he 
formally converted. 

(Individual decisions to convert must have been very difficult because of 
pressures from members of the previous religion. That is why individual 
seekers spent years in internal debate. Sheikh Suleiman Kashmiri is the best 
example of this. After his conversion to Islam, he earned a name for being 
able to recite the Holy Qur'an from memory. His conversion annoyed his 
older friends and relatives. They began to harass him, When the harassment 
became unbearable he went to Kolat to meet the Shah-é-Hamadan and join 
his inner circle. 

(Converting in a group, therefore, must have been much easier for all 
members of that village or caste. For that reason, decisions to convert in 
groups were infinitely faster.) 

Absolution: At least some wealthy people, like the dissolute Lankar Mal, 
converted to Islam out of a sense of guilt and to expiate for their sins. (His 
wife, Ganga, went on to become one of Kashmir's most important Muslim 
Saints.) 

Miracles: Scholars (notably Ishaq Khan) tend to dismiss the en oA 
miracles (performed by Muslim saints) in the spread of Islam. a 
when we go through histories such as Hassan's 19th century OTe ese 
Auliyé-é-Kashmir the unmistakeable impression 's that several m 


Conversions took place when the people were overawed by some a 
Performed by a Muslim saint. Not all of these miracles were benign. ja! 
of them Were painful punishments awarded to those who had done a>’ a 
Wrong. Yi 

Bhum Sadh is one of the most prominent Kashmiris who cae : 
Islam because of miracles. When still a Hifidd, he got into i “asked the 
Sheikh Nor-ud-Din Rishi about the validity of monotheism. 7 

eikh to prove that there was only one God. The Sheikh m 


A of God. 
made the idols present in the room start speaking see ae 
'S miracle overwhelmed Bhum Sadh. He accepted Isla 


Sa 
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Zia Singh of the Kishtwar royal family, too, converted be 
elaborate series of miracles. He fell seriously ill in his early youth 
his mother vowed that she would convert to Islam if her son 
Sheikh Nir-ud-Din Rishi is said to have healed the youth, who | 
great spiritual fame as Zainuddin. (See also 'Aish Muqam' in t 
'‘Anafitnag.') Ladi Raina was another important disciple who h 
by the Sheikh before his conversion. 


Rural performing artistes disseminated the message: News that the Sheikh 
had scored over Bhum Sadh in the debate started spreading throughout rural 
Kashmir. The finer points of the debate between the two were difficult for 
the common man to understand, leave alone recount. It is Possible that the 
whole story about the idols talking about One God was a simplified way of 
saying, 'In the debate the Sheikh's monotheism prevailed over Bhum Sadh's 
beliefs.' 

Stories of this kind were taken from village to village by rural minstrels, 
dancers, acrobats and wandering saints—the bhdfids, the dambaels, maets 
and faqirs. 


Cause of ap 
: Apparently 
Were Cured, 
ater acquired 
he chapter on 
ad been cureg 


Sheikh Nar-ud-Din's own songs became very popular all over Kashmir. 
They, too, spread the message of Islam. 


The message was simple and accessible: In Kashmir, especially during 
Sheikh Nar-ud-Din's time, Islam spoke the language of the people: Kashmir. 


Besides, as mentioned, the message was conveyed through simple songs and 
stories. 


A people ripe for conversion: P.V. Mathew feels that ‘the interference of 
Tafitrins in Kashmir administration weakened Kashmir. The people who had 
suffered them in the hands of Tafitrins and Damaras [both being powerful 
clans], were anxiously looking for a way out, when in the days of Sahadev 
the siifis of Islam entered Kashmir. The people fell easy prey to the new 
preachers and there was mass conversion to Islam.’ 


Was conversion a revolt against the caste system/ 'Brahmanic tyr anny / 
At the all-India level my research shows that the overwhelming majority © 
people who converted were the skilled backward castes: leather workers, 
weavers, tailors, barbers, butchers and the makers of all kinds of handicrat 
The very poorest (e.g. scavengers) converted only in a few cases: ani 
same Is true of the upper castes: the Brahmins, Rajpits, Jats, eens 
Jains. Large-scale conversions from these castes to Islam did not An's 
place. At the all-India level (which includes Bafigla Désh and a 
West Punjab) my Conclusion is that the Hifidds who converted t0 tte 
were those talents who had been stifled by the caste system. These sah 
the elite of what we now call the scheduled castes and some castes 
included in the ‘other backward castes’ category. 
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Does this hold true of Kashmir? Or for that matter Pakistan's Balfichistan 
and North West Frontier Province? In all three cases conversions were near- 
total (90% or above). So, were conversions to Islam in these three cases 
too, a way of escaping the caste-system? At least in the case of Kashmir this 
is not correct. In no state of undivided India did the so-called ‘untouchable’ 
population exceed twenty per cent. ({ndividual districts are another matter. 
In the Jammfi and Kathua districts the scheduled caste population is much 
higher than the all-India norm, being 28% and 23% respectively. Yet these 
are the two districts of the State where the fewest conversions to Islam took 
place.) 

True, Sheikh Nir-ud-Din Rishi himself belonged to a so-called ‘low- 
caste' before his conversion to Islam. It is also true that his poetry occasionally 
spoke out against what critics like Ishaq Khan call 'the weight of Brahmanic 
tyranny.’ His message, with its emphasis on the dignity of labour, gave great 
comfort to the working classes. Some Brahmins even opposed his mission, 
alarmed by his success in winning converts, especially from the Hifidd elite. 

However, not only such Kashmiri Brahmins as had converted to Islam 
but also those who remained Hifidiis played an important role in popularising 
the verses of Sheikh NGir-ud-Din Rishi. They started copying the poetry of 
the saint in the Sharda (Kashmiri) script; and continued to do so till the 
seventeenth century. Thus, Brahmins who opposed the Sheikh were few 
and far between. The majority of Kashmir's Brahmins (Hifidd as well as 
newly-converted Muslim) supported him-and most enthusiastically. 

True, upward social mobility was a powerful incentive for many underclass 
Hifidas. Shanga Bibi, the female saint, for example, had been a commercial 
sex-worker before her conversion-and, later, sainthood. Sozan had been a 
weaver and, thus, a ‘low caste.' However, the Hifidis had accepted him as 
a saint well before he became a Muslim. He seemed to have had no problems 
with the Hifida religion. The Hifida social order, on the other hand, was a 
very different thing. sis Minced 

Most importantly, Kashmiri Muslims were not above caste, ia 
underclass groups, especially the hanjis, dombs, dambels and maets —_o" 
to languish at the bottom of the society even after conversiQh- Mus rie . 
higher-ranking groups would not dream of marrying ve ie Foie ne 
in some ways they were better off after their conversion. ed ase 
dine at feasts with elite Muslims. Besides, at least n niga ied 
equals of the Syeds. Hifidaism did not permit that even in TENT 

Therefore, it is not at all surprising that those at the ee after the elite 
Social and economic ladder converted almost wo, eorp Kashmiri and 
eis first people to convert were the rei Rinchen Shah was not 

akhi castes corresponding to the highest Rae 


 “—- 
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just from the ruling caste, he was a Gydapo (a tiny caste that consj 
Ladakhi royalty). Ravan Chandr, too, belonged to royalty. They con 
in 1319 or 1320. Ikram emphasises that Bulbul Shah converted the ki 
several nobles (wmrd) to Islam. 

The majority of Brahmins either converted around the same time ora 
few decades later. A Hifidd historian records that 2 % maunds of jangg 
thread (sacred threat) were burnt when the Shah-é-Hamadan converted 
Hifidds to Islam en masse in the 1370s. Only Brahmins wear this sacred 
thread. 

The truly underprivileged boatmen of Srinagar, on the other hand, converted 
only around 1500, and had Mir Shams-ud-din Iraqi not come along their 
conversion might have taken place even later. 


So, do these conversions suggest a revolt against 'the weight of Brahmanic 
tyranny’? 

Indeed, the events recounted in the last few pages show how the Brahmins 
and the Rainds were the first to convert. Other prominent elite converts 
included the priests of the temple of Uttar, and Latifuddin, a Raina chief. 
(Today the Rainds are all seen as Brahmins. However, my own researches 
suggest that at least some of them-if not the majority-held the same status 
and professions as Rajpits elsewhere.) What we notice is a very civilised 
process of debate and discussion, with the Brahmins listening to (and often 
seeking out) Muslim missionaries with an open mind. To explain conversions 
in Kashmir as a revolt against ‘the weight of Brahmanic tyranny’ is to devalue 
the spiritual appeal of Islam and the persuasive powers of its missionaries. 


The Spread of Shiism 


Mir Shams-ud-din Iraqi came to Kashmir from Talish (Central Asia) in 
1487. He was the next major preacher who was able to persuade ‘thousands 
of people’, particularly the Rains, to convert. The Mir was either a Shia or 
a Noor Bakhshi 
The Noor Bakhshis are a sect that tries to find common ground between | 
the Shias and the Sunnis. (See 'The advent of Islam! and ‘Disintegration’ in | 
‘The History of Kargil' in the volume on ‘Leh and Kargil.' It will be see? 
from those sections that the ideological ancestry of the Noor Bakhshis, 20 | 
thus of the Mir, can be traced to the Sunni Syed Ali Hamadani. Thereta® 
there are problems in classifying the Noor Bakhshis, and thus the Mir, 
Shias. In fact, the Noor Bakhshis and the Shias have major difference " | 
the issue of Muharram mourning.) | 
Drew wrote in his 19th century Jammu and Kashmir Territories that a | 
Noor Bakhshis were 'a division of the Baltis... [In] their mode of P ss 


: as 
[they] follow one who stands in front, which, apparently the other Shi 
do not.' 
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So, if the Mir was a Noor Bakhshi and not a Shia, why would he con rt 
people to the Shia sect? On the face of it this does defy reason. Therefore 
[ can only guess. Prof. M Amin Andrabi used to mention a debate that took 
place in medizeval times about the creed of the Shah-é-Hamadan. This 
controversy raged for years. 


No one in the history of Kashmir has converted more people to the Sunni 
sect of Islam than did the Shah. Then how can there be any doubt about the 
sect that he belonged to? But doubts there were. Many medieval scholars 
insisted that the Shah was’a Shia but propagated the Sunni sect instead. This 
was because he noticed that the Sunni sect had already struck roots in 
Kashmir. Apparently, the Shah reasoned that it was more important to spread 
[sim than any particular sect. 


Could it be that the Mir had similarly decided that since the Noor Bakshis 
had no base in Kashmir the next best would be to work in the cause of 
Shiism. The Mir was one of the most active Muslim missionaries in the 
history of Kashmir. Some scholars feel that in the matter of converting 
people to Islim he was even more pro-active than the Shah. To the extent 
that he actively sought converts in Srinagar, rural Budgaém and some other 
parts of the Valley, this might be true. However, in terms of numbers 
converted, it would seem that the Shah had an edge. 

Sheikh Abdullah Qumi was a contemporary of the Mir, and Syed Hassan 
was the Mir's successor. These were the other two missionaries who 
helped spread Shiism in Kashmir. 

The Mir was first buried near the Imambara of Jadibal (Srinagar). Later 
his tomb was shifted to Chadoora (Budgam). Dr Sufi says that this was 
done ‘to avoid desecration by non-Shias’. 

Some prejudiced Hindu and Muslim historians of today assume that the 
Hindus and Muslims were enemies in the past. So do some Shia and Sunni 
historians about their sects. They claim that the great Sheikh me 
Makhdoom (1494-1576) ‘exercised a considerable check on a =a 
Spread of which (through Mir Shams-ud-din Iraqi) ‘alarmed the | aie 
The Sheikh was a descendant of Chandravanshi Rajpits and a mystic 0 

ubrawi order, 


P Ikrim’s 1941 classic 
6 My own conclusion, which is backed by Sheikh Muhammad 


3 A ies to act 
Ab-é-Kausar, is that the Shah was a Tafzili. This is an Ee eich 2 they 
as a bridge between the Shias and Sunnis. Like ec of the Holy Prophet 
€ssentially lean towards) they respect all the oper alt is unique among 
(Pbuh). However, their extreme love and respect fs ee shah was certainly not 
the Sunnis, and brings them close to the Shias. Thus, = My take is that the 
a Shia, even though he was well disposed rowatds era ‘Giotigh the Sunni sect, 
ah knew that it was more important to spread Is 2 for the Tafzili ideology. 
Which already had struck some roots, than to work only 
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But things were never as black and white as that: Shia vs. Sunni, us de 
them. Baba Khalilullah, a leading Shia saint, was on the same side of the 
political fence as Makhdoom Saheb. On the other were the Chaks, who 
happened to be Shias. However, the Chak sultan's daughter was married to 
the Sunni Baihagi. Mughal emperor Jehangir's closest ally in Kashmir was 
a Shia aristocrat called Malik Haidar Chadoora. 


Proselytisation 


Today Makhdoom Saheb's mausoleum on the Hari Parbat/ Koh € mardi, 
first built in 1713, is considered one of the most powerful in all Kashmir, 
In his lifetime the saint got several mosques built in Kashmir, travelled all 
over the Valley to proselytise and was known for mystic practices such as 
holding his breath for long periods. 

In Kishtwar, Islam was mainly propagated by Syed Farid-ud-din Qadiri 
(born c.1592 in Baghdad), his four companions and two sons. They set into 
motion a process which resulted in the majority of the people of Kishtwar 
converting to Islam. The example of Syed Farid's son, Syed Asrar-ud-din 
(died in 1685 in Kishtwar), was an important factor. 

The most notable convert was Kirat Singh. He became the king of Kishtwar 
in 1681. Emperor Aurangzeb renamed him Sadat Yar Khan in 1687. His 
family and many of his subjects followed suit. (See also the section on 
‘Kishtwar' in the chapter on ‘Doda'.) The main temple of Kishtwar, in the 
heart of the town, became a mosque-with the tomb of Farid-ud-din Saheb 
inside it. 

Islam continued to gain converts in the state during Afghan and even 
Dogra (Hindu) rule. The Afghans appointed several Kashmiri Pandits 0 
high office, in Srinagar as well as Kabul. Not one of these senior officials 
converted to Islam in order to obtain, or retain, his position. However; in the 
villages some Pandits accepted Islam after the example of the missionaries. 
Significant among these was a Kashmiri Pandit from Rajwer (and, later 
Sovarah). Around 1760, he became a Muslim, with the name Shel 
Abdullah. Almost two centuries later, his eponymous descendant became 
the Prime Minister, and later Chief Minister, of the state. 

The spread of Islam in districts like Jammd and Kathua is one of se 
finest examples of the composite culture of our sub-continent. It is . 
evidence that Islam did not need the sword, or even state patronage 
flourish. The population of these districts was, through most of ae 
mainly Hindu. Muslims did not ever rule either district. (One king of Ja ea 
did go through the motions of converting to Islam, though. His chil ‘ed 
who ruled after him, remained Hifidds.) Yet, village after village vatords 
districts has been named after relatively recent Muslim saints and lan 
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some villages, like Sidhra, take their names from purely Islamic concepts 
The Maharaja. named several important residential areas in Jammt ne 
after Muslim clans and individuals, notably his own Ustad (teacher). Eve! 
Thursday, to this day, Hindus and Sikhs vastly outnumber Muslims at ee 
several dozen shrines of Muslim saints. 

Equally significantly, some powerful Hindus, including Rajpits, converted 
to Islam even when their fellow Rajpit Hindus, the Dogras, were in power 
in the 19th and early 20th centuries. 


The Rishi Movement 


In Islam, saints, priests and clergymen are expected to marry, unlike, say, 
Catholic and Buddhist monks or even some Hindu divines. And yet several 
sufi sects insist on celibacy. The (Muslim) rishis of Kashmir are one such 
sect. Khwaja Owais, who was a contemporary of Prophet Muhammad, peace 
be on him, founded what, in Kashmir, came to be called the rishi order. The 
Khwaja lived, with his mother to whom he was devoted, in a village called 
Kurun in Yemen. Such was the respect the Holy Prophet had for the Khwaja 
that he refused to lead his army to Yemen. When asked why, the Prophet 
(PBUH) would say, 'The odour of God comes from Yemen.’ 

The Khwaja would have been an early sufi-certainly not the first or even 
the second, because those were Hazrat Ali and Hassan Basri respectively. 
It was Sheikh Nar-ud-Din Wali who founded in Kashmir the movement 
named after the rishis (the Safiskrit word for Hindu hermits). He wanted the 
tishis to create a society where ‘peace between neighbours and people begins 
with peace within individuals, combining the delights of solitude with manual 
labour for the community’. 

The Rishis were strict vegetarians. Like Hi 
would not eat onions or garlic either. None : 
drugs. They mainly oped ef wild herbs, especially the lettuce-like pul 
hak, which they gathered as they wandered through the woods. ; 

The Rishi movement was at its peak in the 16th century. ae : 
Abul Fazl, the 16th century Mughal historian, there were a ited On 
tishis in Kashmir. Both Firishta and he have written that nee eed * 
berries and the wild fruit of the mountains. The rishis ws than one 
caves or at least in the woods. They would not West to talk to the 
garment, even if it were in tatters. The rishis would also not f° 


People 4 - a 
ple unless absolutely necessary oo puddhist) religions it is 


In most Eastern (Hindu, Muslim, : - abnegation. 
Considered pious and ae to go to extremes of austerity and self-abnega' 


The rishis would do this. 
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Abul Fazl added, 'The most respectable people of (Kashmir) are the 
Rishis, who, though they do not suffer themselves to be fettered with 


traditions, are doubtless true worshippers of God. They revile n 
sect, and ask for nothing of anyone. They plant the roads witl 
to furnish the traveller with refreshment. They abstain from fle 
no intercourse with the other sex.' 


Emperor Akbar's army was defeated by Kashmir's Chak Kings the first 
three times that it tried to conquer Kashmir in the 1580s. The Kashmiris 
believe that it were the prayers of Rishi Malu that ensured this. In fact, 
almost the entire Rishi sect had prayed for Akbar's defeat. (See also the 


section on Anaiitnag district.) 


ot any other 
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Jehangir wrote about the rishis in much the same vein as his father 
Akbar's biographer, Abul Fazl, (The Muslim rishis) have no religious 
knowledge or learning of any sort. Yet they possess simplicity and are 
without pretence. They abuse no one. They restrain the tongue of desire and 
the foot of seeking. They eat no flesh, they have no wives, and always plant 
fruit bearing trees in the fields, so that men may benefit from them, themselves 
desiring no advantage.’ Jehangir, too, estimated their number at 2,000. 


There have been some great sufi saints-even rishis-in Kashmir in the 
twentieth century. However, many scholars feel that there have been no 
genuine rishis since the 17th century, possibly the result of Akbar's hostility 
towards them. (But then again various subsequent Mughal emperors had 
granted them lands and convents.) In the centuries that followed, such rishis 


as were left were mostly ‘the guardians of the tombs of some former canonised 
saints of their order.’ 


The way of Rishis 


The Rishis did not have a codifi 
notably Mulla 'Ali Rainai¥ 
These are: 


ed creed. However, some medizeval scholars, 
recorded the essential features of their path. 


i) The goal is to worship God. 

ii) The only desire that a rishi has is to see (or come close to) ot 

iii) This is to be done by means of fasts and self-denial. Th's 
includes giving up sex and other sensual pleasures. Thus, 
food is ruled out. Even the quantity of food to be eaten esl 
be the barest minimum. This self-denial is so extreme that oe 
tishis do not allow themselves to talk more or sleep longet 


is absolutely necessary. This cleans up the body as well as S 
soul. 
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iv) They deny themselves the company of their fellow men because 
this interferes with their spiritual pursuits. And when one of 
Pie a ee 

i ; Y, | S guilty for days on end for 
having allowed himself this indulgence. 

Some siifi orders elsewhere, too, believe in self-denial. In India, Hifida 
and Jain monks sometimes go to such extremes. Among the Christians, the 
Trappists are the closest parallel. The Buddhist monastery at Rizong in Leh 
imposes almost identical austerities on its monks: including eating just one 
meal a day and staying away from fellow men to the extent possible. 

v) Prayer is a very private affair. It is not something to do while 
others are watching. Nor are piety and mystical practices 
something to be shown off. 

vi) The rishis do not make an effort to perform miracles. However, 
because they are so exalted spiritually, they often wind up 
performing miracles during the course of their activities. 

vii) They believe that only God knows what lies inside anyone's soul. 

viii) If any material goods are given to a rishi, or to an order of rishis, 

it is ensured that these things are immediately passed on to the 
poor. 

ix) Within Islam a wide variety of interpretations and practices is 
possible. The rishis have their own interpretation. However, their 
practices do not go beyond the boundaries of Islam. 

Islim does not lay any great store by renunciation or extremes of 
asceticism. Initially Sheikh Nir-ud-Din Rishi spent great time in forests and 
meditating in a cave. His early poetry-and example-encouraged such austerity. 
However, later, under the influence of the Kubrawis, he gave up this rishi 
Practice. His later poetry was critical of asceticism. 

Kashmiri Sufism: Distinctive Features 
There are four schools of sufism. These ar 
Qadirt and Naqshbandi orders. All the sufis of t 
another of these orders. Kashmir is perhaps the 
in the entire Muslim world. Many of its rishis owe 
these orders, 

Some visitors from Iran once clubbed # 
ie into two categories: the Indian/ a ie ne 
ete way. When they came to Kas aint ae 
other twa, Fa ear jai aoe in Kashmiri sufi 
Bai; 0. The Iranian visitors noted nor mainla” 4 te 
asi ut its practices are neither Irania 

Ing, they are closer to Iran. 


e the Chishti, Suharwardy, 
he world belong to one or 
only exception to this rule 
allegiance to none of 


ious sufi schools of the 
be sy and the Middle Bastern/ 
marked that Kashmir 
te different from the 
sm has an Iranian 
dian. However, if 
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For instance, in mainland India flowers are offered at tombs, T 
not happen at the Muslim shrines of Kashmir and Iran. Most shrines jn the 
Islamic world are built around the tomb of an important saint. In Tran, [ra 
and Kashmir a turban (amama) is placed on or perched above the head a 
the grave of the saint. It is not so in the rest of South Asia. 

In the rest of India (including Jammd) the devotee enters through the 
main door and the grave (mazar) of the saint is right in front. Thus the 
common man can go right up to the grave and touch it. In Iran and Kashmir 
the grave is normally surrounded by a rectangular enclosure (qubbd). This 
enclosure is normally like a room within a larger room. Its walls are normally 
made of elegantly carved wood. Lattice-or fret-work is deliberately used in 
these walls. That way the walls become fairly transparent and the devotee 
can see the grave(s) inside through the holes in the fretwork. The ziyarats 
of Jammi, e.g. Shahdra Sharief, do not have such enclosures. 


Incidentally, shrines are called dargahs and mazars in the rest of India, 
Pakistan and even Afghanistan. In Kashmir (and to a lesser extent in Jamm(i) 
they are called mostly called ziyarats, a word that is used as the verb for 
pilgrimage in many other Islamic lands. The word dargah is used in Kashmir- 
certainly in Srinagar city—to describe just one shrine, Hazratbal. The only 
shrine in Kashmir called mazar that I can think of is Srinagar's Bat (rice) 


Mazar. In Kashmir the word mazar is mostly used to describe exclusive 
cemeteries. 


Devotees who pay homage at Kashmiri and Irani shrines are often found 
wailing. They call out loud (to God or to the patron saint) and read out their 
mundjat (supplications) for at least the people sitting next to them to hear. 
In the rest of India people pray silently. 

The Muslims of almost all of India (except Jammfi and Kashmir) and 
Pakistan are Chishtis. In Kashmir and Jamm4a this is the only order that 1s 


not represented by even a single shrine. Even the Qadiris are to be found 
mainly in Jammd. 


his does 


The third (Kashmiri) way: Most Rishis belong to none of the four silsilas 
of sufism. This is true of Baba Réshi, Nund Rishi, Zain Shah Saheb and 
many others. On the other hand, some Kashmiri mystics belong '0 the 
traditional orders. Thus Makhdoom Saheb was a Suharwardy. Of the sufis 
from outside, Dastgir Saheb was a Qadiri, Nagshband Saheb, naturally, 
Nagshbandi and Shah-é-Hamadan a Kubrawi (a sub-sect of the Suharwardys)- 
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The Islamic Shrines of Kashmir 
OO ieee 


Some of the more important Muslim shrines of Kashmir are mentioned 
below. Most of them have been named after the patron saint, who is often 
(but not always) buried inside the shrine. There are more detailed notes 
about almost all these shrines in the chapters on their respective districts, 


Anafitnag 
Aish Mugam, on the road to Pahalgém 
Baba Dawood Ghani at Vailoo 
Baba Hyder Réshi in Anafitnag town 
Baba Naseer-ud-Din Ghazi at Bijbehara. 
Bam Zoo, on the road to Pahalgam 
Harut and Marut on the Mattan karewa 
Hazrat Noor Shah Baghdadi at Kund 
Hazrat Sheikh Syed Samnani at Kulgam 
Kaba Marg 
Khiram Sirhama 
Seer Hamadan, on the road to Pahalgam 
Baramulla 
Asar Sharief at Khwaja Saheb, Baramulla 
Baba Jangi at Shilwat, Sonawari 
Baba Réshi near Gulmarg 
Baba Shakur-ud-din Saheb at Watlab 
Baba Usman Ghani ziarat at Jahama, Baramulla 
Dastgir Saheb at Plan, Bandipore 
Dastgir Saheb at Qazi Hamam; Baramulla 
Hazrat Mir Syed Ali Hamadani, Khangah-e-Mu’ala at Sopore 
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Hazrat Sultin-ul-Arifeen at Aham Sharief, Bandipore 
Hazrat Sultan-ul-Arifeen at Rampora, Bandipore 

Hazrat Sultan-ul-Arifeen at Tujar, Sopore 

Hazrat Syed Ahmed-ud-Din Saheb at Bulgam, Baramulla 
Hazrat Syed Saheb at Kreeri 

|mambara at Mohalla Sona Buran, Inderkote, Sonawari 
Karim Shah Saheb at the Qadeem Idgah, Baramulla 
Khwaja Hilal Naqshband Saheb at Nsasbal, Sonawari 
Khwaja Rahim Saheb at Chewa, Sonawari 

Sofi Satar Saheb at Chakla, Rafiabad 

Syed Ghareeb Saheb at Gund Nowgam, Sonawari 
Syed Hazrat Sultan at Kanispora 

Syed Jafibaz Wali at Khanpora, Baramulla 

Syed Kirmani in Baramulla 

Syed Malik Bukhari Saheb at Nadihal, Baramulla 

Syed Muhammad Daniyél at Talarzoo, Sonawari 

Syed Saheb at Naid Khai, Sonawari 


Budgam 
Alamdar-e-Kashmir’s ziarat at Hamchapora 
Baba Latif-ud-Din Qazi at Poshkar 
Hazrat Ganga Baba Rishi at Palapora (Poshkar) 
Hazrat Saleh at Khan Saheb 
Hazrat Syed Zia-ud-Din Bukhari at Kanihama 
Imambara at Budgam 
Sham Ded at Poshkar 
Sheikh Noor-ud-Din Rishi at Tsrér {or Chrar]-e-Sharief 
Syed Muhammad Samri at Lassapora 
Syeds Taj-ud-Din and Alla-ud-Din at Sikandarpor4 


Kupwara 
Baba Abdullah Gazi in Kralpora Guzrail 
Mir Muhammad Ibrahim at Kanthpora, Lolab 


Parkash Akhoon in Gurhi 
Zati Shah in Muqdm near Drugmulla 


~sy 
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Pulwama 
Mantaqi Saheb at Awantipur 
Akber Deen Saheb at Dadasar 
Hazrat Ameer Kabeer Shah-é-Hamadan at Drumbal 
Sheikh Bairzid Shimnagi above Payer 
Asar Sharief at Pinjoora 
Jama Masjid at Shopian 
Shah-é-Hamadan at Trl 
Hazrat Mir Syed Muhammad Hamadani at Tral Paifi 


Srinagar City 
Asar Sharief, Kalashpura 
Ali Masjid 
Aishan Saheb 
Akhoon Mulla Shah 
Bat Mazar 
Bataméloo Saheb 
Bulbul Lankar 
Dastgir Saheb 
Hasanabad mosque 
Hazratbal 
Jama Masjid 
Jenab Saheb, Soura 
Khwaja Habib Ullah Attar 
Madni Saheb 
Makhdoom Saheb 
Mirza Kamil 
Naqshband Saheb 
Naushehra 
Patther Masjid 
Rozabal 
Shah-é-Hamadan 


Srinagar district 
Lal Bab Shah at Zakora 
Qamar Saheb at Salora, Ganderbal 
Shah Sadiq Qalander at Wutta, Lar 
Wafigat Sharief at Wafigat, Kangan 


ye 
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The Kashmiri Pandits: 
Some important religious beliefs 


en een SS 


Kashmiri Shaivism 


Pristine Hitidiiism: Justice Katju writes, ‘The Kashmiri Brahmans are the 
only remnant left of the Hindus of Kashmir...[They] have shown an amazing 
tenacity in sticking to their Vedic and Tafitrik heritage. Their shakha [branch] 
is Kath and their [scripture] veda is Krishna Yajurveda. Their grihya sutra 
which controls their rituals is Laughakshi, which certainly goes back prior 
to the Mahabharata era.’ Katju feels that the Kashmiri Pandits are the only 
section of the Hindu community in India ‘which has kept up its Vedic and 
Tafitrik heritage in all its purity unaffected by [the reform movements of 
later centuries].' 

Kashmiri Shaivism originated around the eighth or ninth century A.D. 
and continued to develop till the twelfth century.! It tried to resolve various 
religious and philosophical issues that older schools of Hifida thought had . 
been unable to. 


The Kashmiri Pandits believe that Lord Shiv had earlier sent down sixty- 
er the millennia these 


four schools of thought (Bhairav-tafitrs). However, OV saint, 
disappeared, mainly through disuse. So, Lord Shiv asked Durvasas, 4 


this 
to rejuve ing. Durvasas, in tum, delegated 
juvenate these systems of learning ms or schools called 


task to his ‘piri ived the syste 
, piritual sons.' They revive ns Ghaivism is based on 
Triambaka, Amardaka and Shrinath. Kashmiri SE ae it believes 


TYlambaka, This ic « ‘monistic’ philosophy, which is fo $9 ; 
aka. This is a ‘monistic pilose cease things can be ascribed to 


that reality is a unified whole and that a 


1 The Kashmiri Overseas Association’s website (Taniricism™ E ae Oe ae 
Dina Nath Shastri) says that the Shaivite philosophy oaatet onally 

6th century. This is an interesting departure from 1 : i 

but no evidence has been given in support of gaat 
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or described by a single concept or system. It rejects the view 
and matter are formed by, or are reducible to, the same ultimate 
or principle of being.’ 

As part of the revival of the faith, Lord Shiv revealed Seventy-seven Shiy 
Sitrs to Shri Vasigupt in the early ninth century A.D. on the Mahadey 
mountain near Srinagar. The story more or less echoes Moses' experience, 
The Lord visited the saint in a dream and said that the scripture had been 
etched on a rock. The saint found the rock and started spreadin 
throughout Kashmir. 


Kashmiri Shaivism is based on this scripture. It has also been influenced 
heavily by the Tafitrik literature of the day and by the ‘aftr of the Buddhists, 

Kashmiri Shaivism is also known as Northern Shaivism, Pratyabhijna 
Darshan (‘the philosophy of identification’) and Trika-shasan (‘the Trika 
school’). Trika means ‘three' or 'threefold.' Threes are auspicious in Hifiddism 
in general and Shaivism in particular. Lord Shiv belongs to the divine trinity 
(Lord Brahma and Lord Vishnii are the other two members). He carries a 
trident. The 'three' of Trika also alludes to the three aspects of the Divine: 
shiv (divine benevolence), shakti (power, energy) and the soul. 


The Kashmiri Pandits have, over the centuries, had a large number of 
important Guris and saints. That is because Kashmiri Shaivism attaches 
enormous importance to meditation by devotees under the supervision of 
Guris. Meditation is the method through which the devotee becomes 
conscious of God (Shiv). 

The Agams: There are many schools within Shaivism. The Agams are 
doctrines which are the basis of (and are common to) all these schools. They 
lay down that Shiv is the Supreme God, He accepts prayers and can be 
reached through yog(a). 

The Agams broadly consist of the following doctrines: i) the five powers 
of Lord Shiv: creation, Preservation, destruction, revelation and concealment; 
ii) the three categories: pati, pashu and pasha [God, soul and bonds]; iii) ue 
three bonds: anav, karm and maya; iv) the three-fold power of Lord Shiv: 
ichha, kriya and gyan-shakti; v) the thirty-six tattvs, or categories of existence, 
derived from the five elements of God; vi) the need for a satgura Nai 
master) and initiation (into religious practices); vii) the power of maiitr(@) 
(religious incantation); viii) the four pads: charya, kriya, yog(a) and gyan. 
Tafitr(a)/ Tafitrism 
Lord Shiv has five mouths, Ishan, Tatpurush, Sadyojata, Vamdev and Aghon 
Each of these personifies one of his five energies, which respectively 


Chit-shakti (consciousness), Anafid-shakti (joy), Ichha-shakti (volition), ee 
shakti (wisdom) and Kriya-shakti (conduct). The science of Tafitr 


Substance 
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out of the Lord's five mouths. His five energies unite with and control each 
other. Together they have enunciated the sixty-four schools mentioned 
earlier. These sixty-four Bhairav-tafitrs together make up Kashmir Shaivism 
and the Trika school. 

What is Tafitr(a)? The word tafitr means ‘ingredient, ‘temporal power,' 
‘enjoyment/ pleasure’ and ‘possessions.’ But it also means ‘determination,' 
decisive intentions,’ ‘the goal’ and 'the solution.’ These seemingly contradictory 
meanings reveal the essence of tafitr : that it links sex with spirituality. 

Swati Chopra” says that the word tafitr is a combination of the first 
syllables of the Safiskrit words fanoti and trayati. 'Tanoti' means ‘to expand 
the consciousness' while ‘trayati' means ‘to liberate the consciousness.’ She 
adds that tafitr is 'a science of sexuality/ ecstasy’ that has been practiced not 
only in India and Tibet, but also in most indigenous cultures of the world. 

However, in the context of Kashmir, sexual and occult practices are 
played down. Justice Katju writes, '[Tafitr Shastr] is one of the most 
misunderstood subjects not only in India but throughout the world. In popular 
thought and imagination a TAiitrik is a person who dabbles in strange, awful 
and mysterious rites involving visits to cremation grounds and [the] use of 
wine and women. He is feared also because he is credited with powers of 
inflicting harm as also of bringing relief and good fortune... [The] earnest 
Tafitrik practitioner avoids being caught in the mesh of sidhis and keeps his 
eyes fixed on his spiritual objective very often preferring anonymity.’ 

What is to be remembered is that the Tafitr Shastr is (along with Kavya, 
Natya, Vedafit and Vyakaran) one of the Dharm Shastrs (scriptures) of the 
Hindus. At least in Kashmir it is mainstream, and is not a fringe practice as 
in much of the rest of India. Most scholars agree that it is based on the Véds. 
However, a small minority of scholars says that Tajitrik practices are older 
than the Véds. At least in Kashmir they are older than mainstream Shaivism, 
Buddhism and Vaishnavism. 

Tafitr also aims to solve the mysteries and hi 

What does Kashmiri tafitr consist of? The vario ; 
(mentioned in italics) deal with a whole range of issues, which ate F 

i) Methods of prayer and worship: Distinctive prayers for varie oe 
and goddesses (Dévi Rahasya), how to pray to ssa ets (Dévi 
(Vamakéshwari Mata Vivarn), incantations to appease the at prayers 
si directions for ceremonial prayers CNH Ta). 

i il Saraswati, the goddess of learning \ in sini Vijay Taitr and 

i) Philosophy: The trika system of Shaivism Se ga eal general 

lini Vijay Vartikam), the principles of Shaivism (ORM. i. Tripur- 
Philosophical issues (Vamakéshwart Mata ae Shaivite ceremonials 

undari (Vamakéshwari Mata Vivarn) and variovs a 
(Vamakéshwart Mata Vivarn). 


dden secrets of religion. 
us texts of Kashmiri tafitr 
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iii) Acquiring literary prowess: The Brihat Nil Tajitr teaches how 
become a good poet. o 

iv) Methods of meditation: Various types of meditation (Gaftdhary-Tanp 
how to purify oneself before prayers, holy chants, and yogic and Shaivite 
postures (Gaftdharv-Taiitr), the principles of spiritual yog(a) (Vigyan Bhatray 
Tafitr) and types of meditation (Vigyaén Bhairav Tajitr). 

v) Arcane philosophical issues: The two-volume Nétr Tajitr dwells on the 
destructive power of Lord Shiv's eye, when he is enraged. 

vi) Health and medicine: Special yogic practices for the prevention and 
cure of all kinds of illnesses (Gafidharv-Tafitr) and various types of chemical 
and herbal medicines (Uddamaréshwar Tahitr), 


vii) The occult: And, yes, despite what Justice Katju says, Kashmiri tafitr 
deals with those other things, too: The worship of cremation-grounds (Dévi 
Rahasya), matters related to the distillation and consumption of alcohol 
(again Dévi Rahasya), meditation in truly desolate places like deserts, 
cremation-grounds, forests and remote mountains (Brihat Nil Tajitr) and 
how to perform magic (Uddamaréshwar Tajitr). 


Important religious beliefs of Kashmiri Pandits 


The guardian goddesses of the Kashmiri Pandits: Almost every Hiiidd clan 
(kul) worships one particular god (dévatd) or goddess (dévi). This is their 
kul dévata (lit.: clan deity; in effect, their guardian deity). The Kashmiri 
Pandits' main Kul Dévis are Ragnya, Sharika, Jwala, and Bala Tripur Sundari. 

Mother goddesses (mdtrikds): Shumbh was a demon who was stunned 
by the beauty of Parvati, the mother goddess. He asked Parvati ji to marry 
him. She told the demon that she would only marry someone who could 
defeat her in battle and thus prove that he was a better warrior than she. 
A bloody series of battles began, in which Shumbh lost all his best warrlo's. 


So, Shumbh decided to go to the battlefield in person, at the head of a very 
powerful army. 


The battle seemed quite unequal. On the one hand was a huge army, of 
on the other two mother goddesses: Parvati ji? and Kali Mata. Actually, Kall 
Mata is a deity who had emerged from Parvati ji's body in order to hee “ 
Therefore, what Shumbh's army was up against was two forms a 


‘ . ‘i +9? Justice 
2 Can [this manifestation of the mother goddess] be our Sharika Bhawani?” J 
Katju speculates, 


2 ust be 
The stories are almost identical, even in their details. Therefore, the yen 
the same. This manifestation of the goddess was certainly of Durga Mate. 


Durga Mata and Sharika Bhawani, too, seem to be the same deity- 
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same goddess, and not two different goddesses. The gods found this ve; 
unfair. So, the Shaktis (divine energies) of the Lords Brahma, Vishni Shiv, 
Kartikeya, Indr, Varah and Narsingh left the bodies of these gods and Went 
to the battlefield to help Parvati ji. These Shaktis all became mother goddesses 
and were called Brahmani, Vaishnavi, Maheshwari, Kaumari, Indrani, Varahi 
and Narsingh respectively. , 

The Kashmiri Pandits worship them as Matrikas in the Yafitr prayer of 
Sharika Bhagwati and in the Avaran prayer of the Yafitrs of the goddesses 
Ragnya, Jwala and Bala. 

Maha Vidyds: These are ten goddesses: Kali, Baglé, Chinnamasta, 
Bhuvaneshwari, Matangi, Kamala Dhumavati, Tripur Sundari, Tara and 
Bhairavi. The Tafitriks worship them and their qualities. While Tajitriks 
have several kinds of rituals, all of them worship Shakti (lit: power, as 
embodied by a mother goddess or Dévi). 

The Bhairavs: Now, the goddesses of Shakti can not be worshipped in 
isolation. There is a Parvati j? for each Maha Vidya. The two have to be 
worshipped together. For the same reason, there is a Bhairav for each Kul- 
Dévi of the Kashmirt Pandits. 


Her Bhairav 
Bhuteshwar 
Pwale_____—_|_‘Meaadew 


Bala Tripur Sundari 


'Self-created’ icons: Throughout the Himalayas (including Nepal)-and al 
some other parts of India-there are temples with swayambha Seer: 
pron. soyambhu by the Kashmiri Pandits) icons. These are not idols made 
by any human but sacred rocks (shilds) that emerged from a a 
their own-or which some god or goddess had converted himself (or = f) 
into. This is true of the shrines of Shérika ji and Jwala ji as well. Tet 
‘Cons, too, are sacred rocks. 

Vegetarianism: Hifidtis who eat meat are almost 


subconsciously guilty) about the fact. This is especi 


; fish 

Not so in Kashmir. The Kashmiri Pandits have for apeeagne wanna 
a a cn A m méi 

nd eggs. Other meat-eating Hijidis stay at ee wri Pandits eat me at arid 


religious occasions. On the contrary, the : ' 
fish during the Liege Puja’ (prayer) of the ‘Khechir Laine ictal 

Almost all meat-eating Hifidds in North India abstain pense secre 
uring the Navaratris, Those Kashmiri Pandits bce aie well. Shradh 
are Sharika ji and Jwala ji eat meat during the Nevers Jemn, meatless 
(Prayers for the dead on their death anniversaries) are sO 


always apologetic (and 
ally true of Brahmins. 
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occasions in almost all parts of India. In Kashmir meat is part of Shradh 
food as well. 

Almost 95% of the population of the Valley of Kashmir was Muslim in 
1989, i.e. just before the Kashmiri Pandits' mass-migration. Mainstream 
Islam does not frown on eating meat. Therefore, it is assumed that the tiny 
Kashmiri Pandit minority took to the Muslims’ ways. Perhaps. However, we 
must remember that the Hifidis of several other Himalayan regions (notably 
Nepal, Assam, Jourhian Mata [near Jamma] and, till the early 20th century, 
Jammda proper), too, sacrifice (and then eat) animals on religious occasions, 
especially Dussehra. 


However, many Pandits, especially women, are turning vegetarian, at 
least on auspicious days, after the example of Hindus from other parts of 
India. This trend began as a trickle in the mid-20th century, but gained 
momentum only in the 1990s. 


The Kashmiri Pandits' general 'laxness' in religious matters-and their 
fraternal relations with the Muslims: Several observers-Indian as well as 
British Raj-have commented on the general ‘laxness' of the Kashmiri Pandits 
in matters of religion. ‘Intelligent Hifidis have often told me,' Walter Lawrence 
wrote, ‘that a great laxness has crept into the Hifidd religion [in Kashmir] 
within the last ten years... People grumble at having to climb up the Takht- 
i-Suliman [the Shankaracharya Hill] on the day of Sheordtri... There are 
some curious facts about the Kashmir Brahmans which deserve mention. 
They are said to be extremely strict about following the rules of Brahmanism 
when they visit India, but in their own country they do things which would 
horrify the orthodox Hifidis. They will drink water brought by a Musalman; 
they will eat food cooked on a Musalman boat; the foster-mother of Hifidd 
children is usually a Musalmni, while the foster-brother often obtains great 
power in a Hifidd household. Maharaja Gulab Singh did his utmost to a 
the practice of drinking water brought by a Musalmdn, and severely interdict 
the eating of cheese. But it was all to no effect... the Hifidds failed ' 
comply with [the Maharaja's] edicts... [The Hifidds] are flesh-eaters. An 
interesting fact about the Hifidts of Kashmir is that they worship the likeness 
of Her Majesty the Queen Empress [Victoria]. This prevails not only —_ 
the Pandits of the city, but also among the village Hifidas. It appears e a 
their custom to regard as divine the sovereign de facto, but in the casé 


ver 
the emperor Aurangzeb they made an exception, and his likeness Wa° ae 
worshipped..." 


(Maha-) Shivaratri 
s been 5° 


This is the most important festival of the Kashmiri Pandits-and ba 
all through recorded history..¥ 
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Antiquity’ The Nilmat Purdn (6th or 7th century A.D., if not earlier) and 
The Rajatarafigini (A.D. 1148) both mention Shivaratri as the quintessential 
festival of Kashmiri Hifidds. 

The festival: There are twelve Shivaratris in a year. The Mahashivaratri 
is the biggest of these. (Mahashivaratri is loosely called just Shivaratri) 

Shivaratri means ‘the night of Shiv.' On this day Lord Shiv had come 
down to our world in order to redeem his devotees. Hifidts celebrate the 
occasion by fasting and praying all night long, at home and in temples. The 
festival signifies the merger of the jiva (a person's soul) with the paramdtmd 
(lit. 'the supreme soul,’ meaning God Himself). 

For the Kashmiri Pandits this is also the anniversary of Lord Shiv's wedding 
with Uma (Parvati). The Pandits eat meat and fish to celebrate the festival, 
and offer meat as part of the sacred rituals. This, as we have seen, is unusual 
for a Hifidi community. The Kashmiri Pandits' justification is that the 
Bhairavs whom Lord Shiv had brought along in his wedding procession 
were no vegetarians. The Kashmiri Pandits don't want to be seen as being 
lacking in hospitality, so they serve meat and fish to us modern-day Bhairavs. 


Seasonal significance: The festival marks the end of winter and lasts 
several days. Different sects within the community celebrate it on different 
days. Married women give presents to their mothers-in-law, especially on 
the first ‘Heyrath’ after marriage (explained on next page). They also visit 
their parents, who give them gifts. 

Spiritual significance: On this day the planets line up in a particular 
arrangement. The Hifid(is believe that this injects an unusual amount of 
energy into the human body. This increases the efficacy of prayer and 
meditation. 

Shiv is the source of everlasting happiness. On this night the pes 
seeks to merge his identify with Lord Shiv. This helps him realise eterna 
Truth, Happiness and Beauty (satyam, shivam and sundaram). ; 

Shiv, as Vasudev’ points out, means ‘that which is not. All ol 
everything else-came out of nothing, and will all go back to ges a 
Which means that we came out of Shiv and shall go back to er iia 
Muslims, like the Sikhs, venerate God as the great teacher (Ras a os and 
or Gur). The Hifidis, too, see Shiv as the first and foremost teac 
guide, 

When celebrated: Mahashivaratri is t 
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is on the wane. The Kashmiri word for the Krishn Paksh is ‘gat pachh: 
In all, the festivities and merriment last 21 days. They end on the gh a. 
of the ‘bright fortnight’ (Shukl Paksh) of Phagun. 


Hifidfs elsewhere observe Mahashivaratri on the 14th day of Phagun 
The Kashmiri Pandits do so a day before, on the 13th. 'Chaturdash’ is Hiadi 
for ‘fourteen.’ So Mahashivaratri elsewhere is also called 'Shiv Chaturdashi: 
Now one can't commemorate a Chaturdashi on the 13th of a month. So, to 
compensate, the Kashmiri Pandits celebrate Shiv Chaturdashi, too, but a 
month before: in the Krishn Paksh of Magh (Jan-Feb). On that occasion, 
they fast for three days, don't cook (or eat) meat and worship Lord Shiy, 


Heyrath and local adaptations: The Kashmiri Pandits call this festival 
‘Heyrath.' This name has allegedly been derived the Persian word ‘hairat' 
(‘surprise' or ‘astonishment). The festival is said to have got this name 
during the Afghan era in the valley. (In that case the first heyrath must have 
been celebrated in 1820, a few months after Afghan rule came to an end 
and Sikh rule began.) 


The Legend: All Kashmiris believe that snow falls in plenty on this 
auspicious occasion?, which marks the end of the worst part of winter. 
Therefore, on Shivaratri the Kashmiri Pandits sing Sona shin volun dari 
dare/ Mahdrdza réza kumér hai dv (‘Hark! Snowflakes made of gold are 
wafting down/ Prince Shiv, the bridegroom, has come [to marry goddess 
Parvati]’). 

In the nineteenth century an Afghan administrator called Jabbar is said 
to have persuaded the Kashmiri Pandits to celebrate the festival in Ashad 
Gune-July), which is the hottest month of the year, and when there's no 
question of snowflakes in the inhabited areas. The Kashmiri Pandits obeyed, 
and shifted Shivaratri to July that year. Then, miraculously, as if on cue, 
there was snowfall on the great day. This was a matter of ‘hairat’ for 
everyone. That is how Shivaratri got its Persian name. 

(The miracle might well have occurred. Snow is known to have fallen 
in the higher mountains-above 12,000'-in all months of the year. However, 
the only Afghan governor by that name was one Jabbar Khan, who mule d 
Kashmir for a few months in 1819: too short a tenure to have allowed him 
tie to make such a big change. The Kashmiri Pandits' legend, howevel, 


th day 


3 time 


Whether this is a miracle or a natural phenomenon, which has to do ait er 
of the year, can be debated. That it snows on Shivaratri can not be. From ae nt 
2002 to almost the end of February 2003, Kashmir went through its worst <r 
in recent memory. All of us in Kashmir were petrified about how. 003 i.e 
manage for drinking water in the summer. Then, on the 21st February, 2 snagat 
on Shivar&tri day, we received so much snow and rain that many parts oF 


I- 
and Budgam got flooded. Those snowflakes were more welcome- and usefu 
flakes of gold. 
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implies that it was this interference with tradition that resulted in a huge 
famine. In any case, Afghan rule in Kashmir came to an end with Jabbar 
brief stint.) 

The sequence of the rituals: 


The first six days of the Krishn Paksh of Phagun (from ‘hur ukdoh' 
or the Ist Phagun to ‘hur shiyam' or the 6th Phagun): i) As in all lands that 
receive snow, houses in Kashmir need cleaning after the long winter. So the 
first thing to be done is to clean up the house thoroughly: and decorate it 
for the festival. Hur is a Kashmiri word than means both ‘singing’ and 
‘whitewashing.’ The rituals of the first nine days all have the word ‘hur’ 
prefixed to their names. ii) The next thing is to buy the things required for 
the rituals connected with this fortnight. These things include walnuts, 
utensils and Vatuk sAmagri (‘prayer materials to worship Vatuk with’) for 
the main prayer on Shivaratri day. Till the 1940s, the walls of Kashmiri 
houses used to be smeared with a paste of clay and cow-dung. That is how 
houses in much of rural South Asia are still ‘white-washed.' 

The 7th, 8th and 9th days of Phagun (‘hur sattam,' ‘hur atham' and 
‘hur navam,' respectively): People attend night-long, congregational prayers, 
preferably in the temples of Ganpatyar, Sharika Dévi, Pokhribal (all three 
being in Srinagar) and Khir Bhawani. 

The Eighth Day (‘Hur Ashtami or ‘hur atham’): On this day most Kashmiri 
Pandits would (and, if in Kashmir, still do) visit the shrine of Sharika Dévi 
and the temple at Pokhribal (both in Srinagar). This is the birth anniversary 
of goddess Sharika. Those who live outside Srinagar try to make the trip to 
Sharika Dévi's shrine. If they can't, they go to the most important temple in 
the neighbourhood. : 

The night of the Eighth Day: Some devotees stay UP all night at 
Sharika Dévi's shrine where bands of skilled singers would, till 1989, Sing 
devotional songs (bhajans) for the congregation. Devotees normally join in 
the singing. ; . 

Why the all-night prayers?’ Vasudev" explains, ‘On fist = Eat 
Position and the energy especially in the northern hemisphere de ae 
it is easy to move our energies upwards. To facilitate this, a arte 
the spine vertical, and hence the tradition of staying awake throug 
night on Mahashivaratri.’ 

Keeping the spine vertical © 
Teceive wisdom though our third eye: 
to open this eye we will be able to $ 

_The Ninth Day: Married women 80 
Night there. 


ns is also said to help us 
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The Tenth Day: These women return to their husbands! homes, 

The 11th, 12th and 13th days of Phagun: These are three con 
auspicious days on which the Shivaratri prayers are performed. 

The 12th Day: New clay pots, with flower garlands wound around their 
rims, are arranged in a ritual order in the prayer room. 

The clay pots: Each pot stands for a Hifidai deity. The two most Prominent 
pots represent Lord Shiv and Parvati ji. Two other large pots symbolise 
Wagur and Vatuk Nath. The smaller pots stand for other deities. They too 
are prepared for formal worship. Some pots depict the Bhairavs, 

All the pots would have been baked specially for the festival. (Since the 
last decades of the 20th century some people have started using pots made 
of steel.) The pots are taken into the house, and then the prayer room 
(thokur kuth), with due ritual. They are put on a small, round grass-mat 
(asan). The first pot taken inside is supposed to be Wagur. 

Sacred offerings of walnuts and pure water are placed in the pots, till 
they are filled to the brim. The walnuts thus get soaked. 

The deities mentioned above: Wagur was the priest who performed the 
rituals at the wedding of Lord Shiv and Parvati ji. He was also the go- 
between who took Lord Shiv's offer of marriage to Parvati ji. 

Vatuk has three possible meanings: i) ‘An assortment of various things, 
is the literal meaning. During the main prayer on the 13th day an ‘assortment 
of many kinds of things is used in the rituals. This could have resulted in 
one particular pot being called Vatuk. ii) During his celibate days, i.e. till 
he got married, Lord Shiv was called Vatuk Nath or Vatuk Dev. Therefore, 
on the eve of his wedding anniversary he is worshipped in this form. iii) 
Vatuk Bhairav is Lord Shiv's gatekeeper. People worship him in order to 

keep him happy: because he controls access to Lord Shiv. So much so that 
Shivaratri prayers in Kashmir are also known as 'Vatuk P0ja.’ 

Parvati ji, of course, is the goddess whom Lord Shiv got married to. She 
is also called Uma. 

_The 13th Day/ Trayodashi: This is the big day. It is called Trayodash 
(literally ‘the 13th’). Special prayers are offered on the occasion. 

The 14th Day/ Salam: The name of this day is taken from the Arabic! 
Islamic word for ‘peace’ or 'the peaceful one.’ This is a day for ee 
and almsgiving. For minstrels it used to be an opportunity to perform 
Hifidd homes and earn some money. i, 

The 15th Day/ The Dunya Mavas (‘the moonless night of the walnuis) 
Th s is the day after the night when the moon is at its lowest and the 1st 
at its darkest. The worship of the holy vessels reaches its finale on the 
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day, which is known as the Dunya Mavas. The pots are then taken to a 
river or stream. Prayers are offered and the soaked walnuts are removed 
from the pots. The empty pots are then immersed in the water. 

The soaked walnuts are later distributed to (and eaten by) members of 
the family and others present. In South India prasadam or prayer offering 
normally consists of fresh fruit and in North and Central India of sweets. 
During Shivaratri in Kashmir soaked walnuts are offered. There are several 
theories about this. Some people see walnut kernels as symbols of the cycle 
of agriculture because, after all, they are seeds. This cycle gets renewed 
after the long winter. My theory is that they represent the seeds that the 
Bekdarat (angels) had strewn all over Kashmir. (See 'A History of Kashmir.’) 

The 8th Day of the Shukl Paksh of Phagun/ Tila Atham: This is the 
last day of the Heyrath festival. The soaked walnuts and other offerings 
continue to be distributed among family and friends till this day. G.N. Raina 
records that 'a lighted earthen lamp would be placed on ari (seat made of 
grass) and [set afloat on] the river... [Children] would [make a bonfire of 
old and unusable] kangris (fire-pots) in the evening, mostly on the river- 
bank. Known as jatun twun, in [the Kashmiri] language, the festivity was 
symbolic of the end of severe winter in Kashmir.’ 


The most-revered shrines of Kashmiri Pandits 


'If the temple of Sharika Dévi [on Srinagar's Hari Parbat] is the High 
Court of the Kashmiri Pandits, then Khir Bhawdni is our Supreme Court, 
a 19th century Kashmiri Pandit saying. 


K(s)hir Bhawani ; 
This is the temple that the Kashmiri Pandit community holds in sc pen 
regard. It is dedicated to Ragnya Dévi. The community mostly byes oti 
Kashmir now. However, every year tens of thousands of cin Sor 
go to Kashmir on Jeshth Ashtami (May-June) = mae 
Navaratris to pray and seek Khir Bhawani's blessings. 


: i ani because of 
The ‘milk goddess': The temple 1s fondly called Khir ate mak 3 


the countless devotees who have, over : 

' iJ - - t le of 
Kheer' (rice pudding) to the sacred spring. The Pandits call it the temp 
Tulmula. This is the local name of Goddess Ragn 


an incarnation of Durga Mata. ; 

4, i h of Srinagar. 
Location: The Khir Bhawani temple, Tulmulé, 1s 23 km. nort mae i 
( ible to g° directly from the stl gar 


It is in the Ganderbal tehsil. It is possi 
airport to the shrine (approximately 25 
is located is called Mahesharpora- 


e the shrine 
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The temple: The site of the temple predates this millenniu 
temple, made of white marble, is located in the middle of a sp 
or ‘sarovar'). Walls-in an extended hexagon-have been byj 
spring. A tiny footbridge over the spring leads to the temp 
style that typifies the Kashmiri Pandit shrines of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. (The Zeethyar temple near Srinagar's Grand Palace hotel is another 
example). The vast courtyard around the temple is paved with dévri, the 
most expensive stone in all Kashmir. 

The temple that that we see today is relatively recent. Maharaja Pratap 
Singh built it in 1912. Maharaja Hari Singh made some additions, — 

There are clear-water streams near the temple, and many chinar trees in 
and around the complex. Sacred fish are found in large numbers in these 
streams, in which devotees bathe and then place offerings of flowers, tice, 
sugar and milk. 


The Legend: Sri Ram, the Hindu god, is said to have prayed to goddess 
Ragnya Dévi during his 14-year exile. He told his lieutenant, Sri Hanuman, 
that when the exile was over, he, Sri Hanuman, should shift the Dévi's 
(goddess') seat from Lanka. According to a variant, Sri Ram wanted to do 
this in order to deny Ravan, the demon king, the goddess’ protection. 
Therefore, this would have happened in the last year of exile. Justice Shiva 
Nath Katju" gives a third version: 'The Dévi was worshipped by [Ravan] 
in Lanka and was brought from there and installed in Tulmula after the 
defeat of [Ravan] by Shri Ram Chandraji.' 

In any case, Sri Hanuman carried out the orders. He uprooted the goddess’ 
temple from Lanka and took it to a place called Shadipora. Later, the mother 
goddess visited one Pandit Raghunath Gadroo in a dream. She indicated that 
she wanted her temple to be shifted to Tulmula. 

The idol: Justice Katju notes, 'In the shrine in the Khir Bhawani, [the] 
Kund Dévi [goddess of the holy pond] Ragnya Bhagwati is sitting on the 
left of Her Bhairava, Bhuteshwara, and Her complexion is dark. Kali is 
Krishna-Varna [dark skinned] and has dark complexion. But as mentioned 
in the dhyan [prayer, meditation] of Ragnya Bhawani Her complexion '$ 
very fair, like fresh snow.' Swamj Lakshman joo Maharaj, the greatest 
Kashmiri Hifidd saint of the 20th century, told Justice Katju that Ragny@ 
Bhawani was Kali, the dark-skinned goddess. Katju adds, ‘It is generally 
believed that Ragnya Bhawant is Tripur Sundari. But if She is Kalt also then 
She combines in Herself the aspects of two [Maha Vidyas].' 

Fairs and auspicious occasions: Every year, on the occasion of the 
Jeshth Ashtami a major festival is held here. Kashmiri Pandits, now scattere é 
all over the country, make it a point to come here for the festival-as do 

of thousands of others. For most Kashmir? Pandits this now is an occas! 
they re-establish contact with their long-lost friends and relatives. 
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The festival is so important that the government gives ev i "1 
a day off to enable them to attend the fair. It is een se ere 
of the first lunar fortnight of the month of Jeth (May-June). This is said 
to be the date on which goddess Khir Bhawani or Ragnya Dévi had first 
revealed herself. 

There is a large gathering in the evening. The atmosphere is charged with 
devotion. Everyone prays before the image of the goddess. Devotees pray 
that they should merge with the Creator, who has no form, who is present 
everywhere and who has always been there. In their hands the devotees hold 
lamps filled with (butter) ghee and incense sticks (dhip) as they chant their 
prayers. They light these lamps and sticks and trace circles in the air with 
both, in the ritual manner. Priests chant devotional hymns. The ringing of 
sacred bells heightens the mood. 

The other auspicious day to visit the temple is on the Shukla Paksh 
Ashthami of any month, when special prayers (hawans) are performed. 
This is the eighth day of the first fortnight of every lunar month. 

The Har Ashthami day, too, is an auspicious time to visit this temple. On 
these Ashthamis the Hindus fast, bathe in the stream near Khir Bhawani, 
and pray at the temple inside. 

The changing colours of waters of the spring: The waters of the small 
reservoir that surround the temple come from a sacred spring. They change 
their colours from time to time. This is considered miraculous and is attributed 
to powers of the goddess. The colour of the water is examined on a particular 
auspicious day every year. It is believed that the colour indicates what the 
forthcoming year will bring for the people. (There is a similar tradition of 
examining the waters of a spring near Basohli in Jammd province.) which 
magically changes colour, turning into black, when warning of disaster : The 
water had turned black a day before the Indian Prime Minister Indira Gandhi's 
assassination, and before the 1965 war with Pakistan. ; 

Taboos: Devotees do not eat meat on the days they visit the shrine. Te 
Owners of the scores of shops and stalls set up on festive age 
Mostly Muslims. However, things offensive to vegetarians (meat, e285, 


Onions and garlic) are not sold. es : 

The autumn Navaratri: It is considered auspicious for en oe 
to visit the temple of their guardian goddess on all nine ee secgeeale 
(ninth) Navratri, an aarti (prayer) is held at the tea was once 
break their fast. On the tenth (Dussehra) day. Ravan © 7 the Pandits 
°urnt. This practice has faded away after the OT ee nine days. 
in 1990. Devotees also visit the Sharika temple during to the goddess 
There is no dancing or music. Devotees only offer prayers 
Who is said descend to the earth during this period. 
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Link with Karla: This venerable Kashmiri shrine has had a dee 
South India since ancient times. Sri Parijnanashram Swamiji, th 
of the Kanara Saraswats is believed to have migrated from K 
to Karla more than a thousand years ago. To this day, during their annual 
festival, the Kanara Saraswats give the main Shiv Linga an ‘abhishek! 
(anointment) of five litres of fresh milk. This is later used to Prepare 'kheer' 
(pudding) for the ‘prasad’ (offering). This is sometimes followed by an 
‘abhishek’ of 'teerth' (pilgrimage) which is taken all the way from ‘Ksheer 
Bhavani’ (Kashmir) to Karla. (Note the spelling, which is the correct Safiskrit 
spelling and has not got simplified over the centuries). Kanarese devotees 
put in considerable effort to carry the materials for the anointment over 
thousands of miles. Incidentally, this reinforces the theory I had alluded to 
of the light-skinned, light-eyed Saraswats of India's west coast having gone 
there from Kashmir. (All over India Lord Shiv has a blue skin. However, 
in Kashmir his skin is white-that's right, white, and not pink or yellow. It 
is so in several parts of Karnataka, too.) 


The Saraswats of Saurashtra, Maharashtra, Gujarat, Karnataka and Kerala 
believe that their ancestors had come from Kashmir. They worship Sharda 
Dévi. This goddess is the daughter of Lord Brahma himself and is also 
known as Saraswati, the goddess of learning and the arts. The main temple 
of Sharda Dévi is on the banks of the Kishan Ganga in what is now called 
‘Azad’ Jammd and Kashmir. 

Khir Bhawani Asthapan: This sister shrine is in a village called Tikker. 
It is on the Chowkibal Road, roughly 1 km from Kupwara town. The annual 
festival is celebrated in the month of April-May. 

Khir Bhawani in exile: Now that the Kashmiri Pandits mostly live outside 
Kashmir, a Kheer Bhawani temple is being set up in Jamma. 


The Sharika Dévi Shrine 


(This is also known as the shrine of Chakreshwari, Shdrika Parbat, Shérika 
Bhagwati, the Pradyuman Peeth, the Shakti-Peeth, the Sharika-Peeth, pe 
Chakram, the Siddapeeth, Tripur Sundari, Maha Tripursundari an 
Rajrajeshwari. The shrine is located on the western slope of the oe 
Parbat, It is behind and well away from Makhdoom Saheb and ail 
Pédshahi.) 

Jagadamba Sharika Bhagwati is one of the many forms of M 
the mother goddess. ‘Jagadamba' means ‘the mother of the world.” ne. 
title of Goddess Durga in all her manifestations, of which Shariké pak 
‘Bhagwati’ means 'goddess' and Sharika is her personal name. ' anes 
means 'the great energy’ or ‘the great power.’ This divine energy rations 
a human form in the shape of Goddess Durga and her various ‘init 


4 That is the literal meaning. It actually means ‘the mother of all creation. 
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In Kashmir, Shiels ji is ake known as Hari (which, as explained above 
means ‘the bird’ or the mynah.' The Kashmiri Pandits believe that her home 
in Kashmir is in Srinagar's Hari Parbat. For them she is the 'guardian- 
goddess’ of Srinagar City. She is also their Isht-Dévi (favourite goddess). 

Goddess Sharika has eighteen arms (asht-dash-b[h]uja; the Kashmiri 
Pandits drop the [h] sound). She thus combines in herself all nine incarnations 
of Lord Vishna. 

There are two possible meanings of the "Hari" in Hari Parbat. That it 
means Vishnti, the Hindu God, would have been a fair explanation if the 
word had been pronounced the central Indian way ("hurry"). However, in 
Kashmir the word is pronounced "herr", which is the Kashmiri word for the 
Indian mynah (a bird). 

It is certain that the hill was once called Sharika Parbat. Sharika is the 
Safiskrit equivalent of "herr". Inside the shrine is a large stone (a shila). It 
represents Para Dévi, the goddess of the shrine. Some writers feel that this 
could be the very stone that goddess Sharika had dropped into the lake. That 
is not possible because that the entire hill is supposed to be an enlarged 
version of that divine stone. (See also 'A History of Kashmir’ for more 
about the goddess Sharika.) 

This is the second most revered shrine of the Kashmiri Pandits in all 
Kashmir and the most important one in Srinagar. It is arguably as old as 
human settlement in Kashmir. The Kashmiri Pandits believe that by praying 
often enough at the shrine one can get whatever one has been praying for. 


Devotees go there for the more intense forms of Hindu prayer. 


° 5 
A Government of India document points out, There is no regular temple 
d to have revealed 


at this place but the site where the goddess is believe 
herself is pigmented and held in high esteem. 

For the convenience of pilgrims, steps made of chiselled stones ce 
been built right from the foot of the hill to the site of the shrine : ve 
would otherwise involve a tiresome uphill journey cd 


‘ aa) aire’: tnstead, 
Mystical geometric patterns: There 1s nO regular idol either. wae 


ila i i has been etched. This 
there is a holy rock (shila) on which a mystic ee a Tk 


is the Shri-chakr (or Maha-shri-yafitr). It consists 0 ged d 
circles and triangles have been drawn. These mystic geometric lines, an 


if it is not 4 
5 There is a smart, moder, temple-like concrete canopy there, even I 
‘regular’ temple. nturies old idol’ of an 
6 The ‘Vitasta’ website suggests that paae = > Be that as it may, 
eighteen-armed here, which was ‘stolen & important depiction of 
the rock with the mystic patterns is the original and most imp 
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not an idol, personify Goddess Shariké. That is wh 
Chakreshwari and her shrine is sometimes called Shri C 
literally means 'the circle.') 


Opinder Ambardar”" writes, 'It is perhaps due to the God 
that the capital city of Kashmir is said to have derived its n 
(Shrinagra).' (Chakr, chakra and chakram are variants of t 
He adds, "The Shrichakra is a symbolic representation of the cosmic union 
of Lord Shiva and Shakti. The Shrichakra is the most famous “Yantra! 
[instrument] and Yantra is indispensable in the Taftra [mystic] Worship, 
Every Goddess is represented by an individual *Yantra.' [A]mong all the 
Yantras, the most famous and venerated one is the ‘Shri-yantra'. The yantra 
inscribed with specific mantras represents the Divine Mother, who is the 
cause of creation, sustenance and dissolution of the Cosmos.' 

Thus, the chakr of the shrine indicates that it is a tafitric (occult) shrine, 
T.N. Moza"™ says, 'A hymn from the famous "Rudra Yamala Tafitra" sums 
up the nature of Shri Chakram [which is] engraved on marble plates. When 
translated [it] reads, "The point, the triangle, the group of eight triangles, 
two groups of 10 triangles, the group of 14 triangles, the eight-petalled 
lotus, the 16-petalled lotus, three circles and the quadrangular ramparts all 
[a]round constitute in [sic] Shri Chakram of the Supreme Dévi. It is through 
Sadhna and Bhakti that one reaches the state of Samadhi. The awakening 
of the Kundalini Shakt? depends on the fervent pursuit of Sadhna. Through 
Bhakti one's Kundalini Shakt? is awakened. Abhinav Gupta has given first 
place to Bhakti for God realization." 

Best time of the day: Devout Kashmiri Pandits would go to the temple 
early in the morning, shortly after daybreak. 

Prayers offered, especially at daybreak: The Kashmiri Pandits ae 
recite Safiskrit verses in praise of Durga Mata, the same as in the pee 
India. These include the Shariké Mahatmya and Shakt Shastr verses, whic 
are found in pan-Indian texts but are referred specifically to this shrine. 

Auspicious days of the year/ festivals: The most important days for 
community-prayers (and festivity) at the shrine are: 

Hora Ashtami or Hyr Athum: This is the Ashtami (the eighth day) ante 
Krishn Paksh (‘dark fortnight’) of the month of Phagun [Feb-March]- h 

Then there are three Consecutive auspicious days during the Shukl Paks 


" . . dl 
(‘bright fortnight’) of the month of Ashad [June-July]: Har Satum oe it 
the seventh day), Har Athum ( 


* in 
Ashtami) and Har Navum (Navmi/ the 
day). 


Har Navum (Ashad Navi) is the birth anniversary of goddess 


It was also on this day, a few thousand years ago, that the bird 
had dropped a divine stone on the demons that lived in the lake. 


SNe is calleq 
hakram, (‘Chak 
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he same Word,) 
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offering made on this occasion is called the ‘taher-charvan’. This is a 
combination of boiled rice and the liver of lambs. 


Traditionally, a Mahachafidi Yagya (lit.: 'the grand ritual prayer for the 
great Mother Goddess’) would be performed on the three days leading to 
the all-important Har Navum. The prayer would begin on the Har Satum 
Its grand finale would be on the Har Navum, when a lamb called the Rajé- 
Kath would be ritually sacrificed. In more recent times (the second half of 
the 20th century), the all-night singing of devotional songs about Sharika ji 
has marked Har-Navum at the shrine. 

The other auspicious days are a) Navreh (the New Year Day of the 
Kashmiri Pandits), which occurs during the month of Magh (Mar-Apr); and 
b) the nine Navrdtra days (Nav-Durgah),. 

The ‘parikrama' (circumambulation) route: It is considered particularly 
devout to go around the temple (indeed, around the entire hill) during the 
month of Magh. This circumambulation (locally called 'prakrum') would 
begin at the Ganishon (Ganesh) temple and end at the Kathi Darwéza. The 
devotee can choose either of two routes: along the wall that encloses the old 
city or along the bottom of the hill. Between the Ganishon and the Darwaza 
are some important places at which either prayers are offered or the devotee 
at least bows respectfully. These are, in the order in which they occur: 

i) the Satrésh’ (the seven sons of Lord Brahma, known to the rest of 
India as the Saptrishis); ii) the temple of Goddess Kali; iii) the Siddh-Peeth 
(a 1.25acre ground, which has what New Agers call powerful vortices); iv) 
the Dévi Angan‘ (lit.; 'the backyard of Sharika ji); it is near this place that 
the two routes mentioned below meet; v) the thapna (establishment) of the 
bird-goddess, Hari: even here, the goddess is signified by a rock; vi) the 
thapna of Maha Lakshmi ji, the goddess of wealth, this is somewhat above 
the thapna of Hari; vii) the Kauls' temple, which is in front of the thapna 
of Maha Lakshmi ji; this is Kashmir's oldest Krishna temple; viii) the thapna 
of the Lord Vamdev, who is the Bhairav of Ragny@ Dévi; ix) Ragnya Devis 
shrine at Pokhribal: it also houses a natural spring, the waters of which are 
Considered holy;? x) Hanuman ji's temple. 

7 ‘It is at this spot that the devotees used to ascertain their an is et 
Picking-up of some rice grains scattered on the eet aoe [prophesied] 
grains meant that] bad [luck was on its way] and [an] 0 
good luck,’ says Ambardar. 

8 Ambardar informs us, ‘The holy shrine 0! 
space [which, too, is] known [as the] Dev! 
Nadu [South India].’ 

9 Ambardar writes, ‘A “samput yagny? | 
honour of the Goddess Raghnya espes! 
auspicious days.’ 


ith [an] adjacent open 
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Opinder Ambardar notes, 'Pir Pandit Padshah Resh Peer, 
greatest saints of Kashmir of [the] 17th Century, is said to have 
[this three-mile] circumambulation of [the] Hari-Parbat., 
forty days in the wee hours of the morning.' 


One of the 
Performed 
-on his knees for 


The physical appearance of Sharikd BhawGni: In some depictions of 
Sharika Bhawani in paintings and literature, she has eighteen arms, [In others 
she is seated on a lion and her clothes are all red. Vamdev, who is her 
Bhairav, is normally shown next to her. Some ancient texts cal] her the 
‘parrot-coloured goddess.' 


Sharikd ji's temple in exile: Now that the Kashmir? Pandits mostly live 
outside Kashmir, a Sharika temple is being set up in Faridabad (a suburb of 
Delhi). 


Zeethyar 


The temple of Jeshtha/ Zeshth4 Devi is situated behind the Grand Palace 
Hotel, between it and the Raj Bhawan. The Kashmiri Pandits have an 
interesting love-ignore relationship with it. On the one hand they regard it 
as one of their most important temples. They visit it at least once a year. 
~ On the other hand, many (if not all) Kashmiri Pandits feel that visits to this 
serene temple bring bad luck. Therefore, many of them tend to avoid the 
temple. (Hifidfis everywhere have a similar love-ignore attitude towards the 
epic The Mahabharat.) 

Jalap, the son of the great central Indian Emperor Ashok, is said to have 
built the temple. He must have built an earlier structure at this spot, because 
the architecture of the present temple is quite undistinguished and looks 
very early-20" century (at best, late-19" century). The surroundings are at 
once grand and bare. The temple is some way up the vast Zaberwan 
mountain. But it is on the bare, treeless side of the mountain. 

The temple is small, and set in the middle of a water tank, on the ae 
lines as Khir Bhawani. The family of its priests did not migrate to Jamm ‘ 
in the 1990s, partly because the temple is near the ‘high-security’ zone. Bu 
because the devotees mostly migrated, the priests have been reconsidering 
their decision. 


: ‘ in 
Incidentally, the hill that the Shankaracharya temple is built on a5 ‘ 
ancient times, called th 


it was 
: e Jesth (or Zesth) Lidder. I suspect that It 
dedicated to the same goddess as the Zeethyar temple. 


(Maha-) Shivaratri: other theories (and details) 


. of 
Prof. Neerja Mattoo argues that the word Hérat (hayrath) aewenly ct 
‘herr + rat” or ‘the night of the Lord [Shiv].’ It is too ancient 4 Con 
It can’t be linked to the actions of some 19" century A.D. ili 
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ne First Day of the dark fortnight of Shivaratri (i 
sae is called Hur ukdoh. BSE ae BE Ti aE 

The Tenth Day is called Dydr (money) dahan.’ It is a day of gamblin 
for stakes, much like Diwali elsewhere in India. Today the Kashmiri Pandits 
do it with playing cards. Before the advent of cards they played with 
cowries. 

The Eleventh Day is called Gddkd (fish). On this day enough fish is 
purchased to last a fortnight. 

The Twelfth Day is the Wagur Bahd. 

The Thirteenth Day is known as Hérat Truvah. 

On the Eighth Day of the Shukl Paksh (the bright fortnight), lamps are 
also lit in various parts of the house: at the main gate, in the kitchen, by 
the well and in the prayer room. 

Regarding why soaked walnuts are given to friends on the Dunya Mavas, 
Mrs. Neerja Mattoo’s theory is that at that time of the year fresh fruits are 
not available. 
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Shiva Shrines of Kashmir 
epee ee 


The following places are connected with Lord Shiva. For details see the 
chapters on the respective districts. 


Anafitnag 


Martand (might have been a Shiva temple). 

Umuoh: Around three kilometres from Verinag. 

¢ — Verinag 

The Waheed Baba Wudar, to the west of Bijbehara. 
See also the chapter on the ‘Sri Amarnathji Yatra’ for severa 
more shrines connected with Lord Shiva. 


Baramulla 


i, wife 
°  Gulmarg was once called Gaurimarg (the meadow of Gaur, 
of Lord Shiva), 


¢ — Pattan: Two Shiva temples. 


Budgam 


No major Shiva shrine. 


Kupwara 


No major Shiva shrine. 
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Pulwama 


Awantipora was possibly a Shiva shrine. 
Jawbrari 

Payer/ Pa Yech 

Kounsar Nag 


Srinagar city 


There are several Shiva temples in the town. The Shankaracharya temple 
is the most prominent. 


Srinagar district 


Gangabal 
Meru Vardhan 
Nund Kol 
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The Sikh Guris and Kashmir 
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Sikhism in Kashmir 


Kashmir’s contacts with Sikhism date to Gurd Nanak Dev ji (b. 1469) 
himself. This venerable founder of Sikhism visited Srinagar with two 
followers, Hassu, a smith, and Sihan, a calico printer. 


Gura Nanak Dev ji in Mattan 


Gurd Nanak Dev ji went on his third missionary tour (udasi) in 1516. This 
took him to Srinagar, Mattan and Anafitnag. At Mattan, the great Gurd 
came upon Pandit Brahm Ds. The Pandit was one of the most distinguished 
Safiskrit scholars of the time. However, his learning and his eminence had 
made him somewhat vain. 

When Gurdji saw the Pandit come with a ‘huge stock of books’, he 
recited the following couplet, “One may read thousands of books, with “i 
cart load of books to follow. One may study countless epics or fill ones 
cellars with volumes of learning. One may read for generations on end and 
spend every month of the year studying. And one may read all one’s life vl 
one’s last breath. But, says Nanak, there is only one truth and that truth 1S 
His [God’s] name. Everything else is the conceit of an egoistic mind . 

Pandit Brahm Das realised that he had erred. He touched the feet of ne 
Gur. He became the first Kashmiri to convert to Sikhism. A guradwat 
was built at Mattan, at the entrance of the eponymous Hifida pilgrimage z 
honour of Gurd Nanak. (The volume on ‘Leh and Kargil’ has some det 
of the noble Gurd’s visit to that region, especially to Patther Sahib. During 


that leg of his mission he visited Mansarovar, Tibet, China and Ladakh % 
well.) 


1 Mr. Ajit Singh’s website has a slightly different translation of this verse. 
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Kashmir’s first Sikh Mission 


The first Sikh mission (manji) in Kashmir was set up in Srinagar durin 
the era of Guri: Amar Das, the third Gurd.. : 

Subsequently, some Kashmiri converts to Sikhism came under pressure 
to recite their ancestral Safiskrit hymns. They complained to Gurd Arjan 
Dev ji (1581-1606), the fifth Guri. He sent Madho Sodhi to Kashmir to 
instruct the Sikhs, through sermons and kirtan (prayer), on how to conduct 
their religious affairs. Sodhi was an expert in the religion. 

Gura Arjan Dev ji is said to have visited Shadimarg in Kashmir. 

19" century records indicate that in religious matters the Sikhs of Kashmir 
came under the jurisdiction of a Bhai (brother) based in Poonch. And 
whenever this spiritual head died, the Raja of Poonch would appoint his 
successor. The Bhai would visit Kashmir every alternate year and would 
then, in the words of a British administrator, ‘collect his dues from the 
Sikhs.’ 


Guri Hargobind ji’s tour of Kashmir 


Gur Hargobind ji, the sixth Gurai (chhatta padshah), was the next to visit 
the Valley, around 1620 (or even as late as in 1644). He seems to have come 
by the Mughal route, i.e. Gujrat-Bhimbar and the Pir Pafijal Pass. He went 
back to the Punjab through Baramulla, Uri, Kathai, Dopatta, Khanda, and 
Muzaffarabad. The last four places are now in POK. Fine guriidwaras” 
have been built at most of these places in his honour. These include the 
Guriidwara Thana Sahib in Baramulla, the Gurtidwara Parampila in Uri and 
the Gurtidwara Nagali Saheb in Poonch. During that tour the Gurdl also 
visited Wazirabad, Mirpur and Bhimbar Rehran. — ‘kh 

According to some respected historians (British Raj. Hifida 7 ae = 
alike), Gur’ Hargobind ji came to Kashmir with Emperor ee Nishat 
up camp at Shalimar, which was close to the emperor's camP ai ve sia 
garden. Some Sikh historians say that han called o 
Hargobind ji at Shalimar to pay her respects. 

Historian Ajit Singh’ posts a caveat. He points out th 
tour journals have been maintained meticulously, 620 or even in 1622. 
Fa the Bhimbar-Pir Pafijal Pass route nie pe ie 

or did he leave Kashmir by the same route aS later. 
Says that the Wistar gauiton faa not been built till almost fifty years 
(One can’t be too sure about this. An unrel I 
1633 the Nishat had been in existence for ae aie exte! 
not a royal garden in 1633. So Ajit Singh 'S nN 
Would not have camped at the Nishat.) 


Empress Noor Je 


2 Sikh houses of worship. 


: 
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Even the Gurd is unlikely to have camped at Shalimar. What 
for sure is that he visited- and probably camped at- the site of t 
Chhatti Padshahi guriidwara. Equally certainly, Jehangir was lodged in the 
palace at Koh-é-marafi (Hari Parbat), which is only a few hundred Metres 
uphill. Almost every time that she came down to the town, Noor Jehan 
would have gone past the Gurd’s camp. Given the Gurd’s enormous Standin 
in the world of religion, it stands to reason that the empress would have 
called on him. 

The Gurd camped in Srinagar for almost three months. Ajit Singh writes, 
‘(The Guri] held congregations [and] delivered discourses [in Kashmir]. At 
Srinagar, Gurti Hargobind expounded the thesis that the Gurd’s treasure 
chest is for the benevolence of the poor.’ 

Gura Hargobind ji also met Kattu Shah, who had converted from Islam 
to Sikhism, and had taken to evangelisation. Ajit Singh adds, ‘[A] large 
Dumber of Kashmiris, both Hindus and Muslims, embraced Sikhism due to 
the devoted and committed preaching by Gurdi ji. He appointed Bhai Garhia 
ji to preach the Sikh religion.’ 

He initiated the ‘Chhatti Padshahi’ Gurddwaras of Srinagar and Baramulla. 
He also reconverted to Sikhism such Hindus who had converted to Islam 
in between. 

Historian G.M.D. Sufi says that the Gurd, a refugee towards the end of 
his life, died in the Kashmir hills in 1645. However, all the other sources 
that I have consulted say that Gurd Hargobind ji died on the 3° March, 

1644, at Kiratpur (‘a city in the foothill of the Himalayas’). 


we know 
he present 


The Story of Srinagar’s Gurdwara Chhatti Padshahi 


A Kashmiri Brahmin called Sewa Das had converted to Sikhism. He on 
upon himself the duty of performing sewa (serving the faith and serving 
other people). He would organise religious functions and set up free batshe 
(/angars) during congregations. : 
His mother Bhag Bhari was touched by her son’s dedication and et 
She, too, began to chant the name of the Gurd. She wanted to meet the sit 


Gurd. However, she was too old and feeble to go over to the Punjab t0 i 
so. Besides, she could barely see. 


The only way out was for the Gurd to come to Kashmir to meet f 
Her son told her that the Gura was antarjdmi: he could read ae 
thoughts and he knew what was going on throughout the world. So, ! t t0 
devotion was steadfast and her intentions pure, the Gura vat 


F; ee’ 
know. And if she were to pray hard enough, he would come over to m 
her. 
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phag Bhari began to knit a garment for the Gurd. Sh i 
E ae a ie. e would chant his 

Gurti Hargobind ji, the sixth Gurd, was in Amritsar at the time. He got 
the feeling that someone In Kashmir was thinking of him and trying to 
contact him. He knew that he had to go to Kashmir. So he left Amritsar for 
Lahore, which was on the route to Kashmir. 


Srinagar was a walled city during the Gurd’s time. Bhag Bhari lived just 
outside the wall, near the Kathi Darwaza. When the Gurii reached Srinagar 
he went straight to her house. ‘Give me the garment that you have been 
knitting for me,’ he told her. ‘I don’t want to wear any other clothes now.’ 

This indicated to the almost-blind Bhag Bhart that it was the Gur himself 
who was talking to her. She fell at his feet. She compared his visit with 
those of the great deities and saints of India. She told him that Sri Ram had 
gone to the deep woods to meet Shabri, a poor Bhil woman, to accept half- 
eaten berries from her. Then as Sri Krishn he went to the house of Bhagat 
Biddu to eat the banana peels that the devotee gave him. As Gurai Nanak 
he went to Ahmedabad to eat the humble bread that Bhai Lallo had to offer. 
‘Now,’ she told the sixth Gurd, ‘you have come to me. I am truly blessed.’ 

The Gurti drew water from the earth and gave it to Bhag Bhari to wash 
her eyes with. She did so and suddenly she was able to see. Word of this 
miracle spread like wildfire. People began to say, ‘Look, the Gura has come 
all the way from Amritsar just to bless this old woman. Besides, he has 
cured her poor eyesight.’ 

Bhag Bhari had a very advanced s 
going to die. So she sat in a yogic aasan (posture) till her soul left her body. 
Sewa Das requested Gur Hargobind ji to light Bhag Bhari’spyre. me Gul 
did so. He then served food to the sangat (congregation) and left for Baramulla 
and Uri. After that he left Kashmir and went to 
in West Punjab) and then Hafzabad. ; Gun 

A well has since been constructed around the spring from which the . “a 
had drawn the holy water. The Chhatti Padshahi Guridwara of Srinaga 
been built on the site where Bhag Bhari’s house used to be. 


pirituality. She knew that she was 


Panja Sahib, Gujrat (a town 


Kashmiri Pandits petition Gura Tesh 


In 1675, some Kashmiri Pandits from Mattan 
meet Tegh Bahadur ji, the ninth Gurd of Sikhism. 


i i I] as 
i ir account stirred him as we 
bs son, young Sehibzade oti pig prince said that if need be 


his son, yo ibzada Gobin i ar 
his father a sain lay down their lives 1" the oe ae 
Kashmiri Pandits’ problems solved. And that is we i ete 
did, He went to Dethi and, on Novembe® 1 Tashi Pandit 
fighting for causes that included issues conceming e 


Bahadur ji 
dpur Sahib to 


went to Anandpur 
They apprised him of the 
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The migration of some Sikhs- to and from Kashmir 


The first Sikhs of Kashmir, as we have seen, were local conve 
were mostly Kashmiri Pandits who had converted to Sikhism: but 
Kattu Shah, had been Muslims before their conversion. The next 
were Punjabi Mohyél Brahmins, who had been living for several g 
in what is now Baramulla district. After Maharaja Ranjit Singh 
the government of the Valley in 1819, some of this communi 
the Bali sub-caste- took to Sikhism. 


In addition to local converts, some Sikhs migrated to the State from 
outside. Sukh Jiwan, a Punjabi Hifidi, was the governor of Kashmir from 
1753 to 1762, appointed by the Kabul-based Afghan government. He brought 
a number of Sikhs with him. The Sikhs of Hamal have descended from this 
group. The Sikhs of Tral (Pulwamé), too, believe that their ancestors migrated 
to Kashmir during the Afghan era (1752-1819). 


During the same period some Kashmiri Sikhs and Pandits, notably from 
the Dachanpara area of Kashmir, migrated in the reverse direction— from 
the state to Kabul. 


ALATA 


When Maharaja Ranjit Singh’s forces conquered the Valley, another small 
group of Sikhs migrated to Kashmir. However, despite these conversions 
and migrations, the number of Sikhs in the state has always been very small. 
The last census conducted in the state as a whole- before Pakistan and China 
annexed parts of it- was in 1941. In that year 1.64% of the population of the 
state was Sikh. Of this the majority lived in Jamma province 


Tts. These 
some, like 
to convert 
€nerations 
took over 
ty- mostly of 
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In the beginning Kashmir was a gigantic lake. Several thousand years later 
the mountain near Baramulla came falling down and an opening was created 
in the direction of Muzaffarabad (POK). Most of the waters of that great 
lake poured out of Kashmir into what is now POK. However, a lot of water 
remained in the Valley. The large number of lakes that dot Kashmir are the 
most obvious example of this water. Marshes and ‘wetlands’ rank next in 
the hierarchy. And then comes Kashmir’s huge reserve of underground 
water. The water table in not just Baramulla district but also in the poshest 
neighbourhoods of Srinagar is so high that it is almost embarrassing. (Let 
us skip the details. Suffice it to say that in a normal year you just have to 
dig for a foot or two to strike water.) As a result Kashmir is extremely 
fertile. All kinds of trees, fruit and flowers grow here. This much is, 4 
Scientific fact. 
After God smashed a passage through the mountain between Baramulla 
and Muzaffarabad, and thus drained the Valley, He is supposed to have sent 
His angels over to Kashmir. These ‘Bekdarat’ scattered about seeds of many 
Kinds to dry the soil. The seeds later grew into the incredible variety of 
vegetation that we find in the Valley today. 
Almond: It Ripens in autumn. The Gazetteer (18 
sweet almonds are considered dry and warm remedi 
ae aches and debilities. Oil is made of them. A bran 
0 keep flies out of the room...’ ee 
Apple: There are several varieties, some of which eae Bg 
neat aod. Jubie Was howeitty e eae In the past (till the 
that much of it falls off and rots on dried in the sun and 


1960s) apples (and several vegetables and fruits) were eine 
Stored for the winters. However, with the advent of men set te et 
and the availability in winters of fresh vegetables Hom oD 
of India, this tradition of drying (dehydrating) Pro uc 


Still not totally gone. 


(1890) observes, ‘The 
es, and are used in 
h of the tree is said 
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Ambri: The unique tasting ambri apple grows only on Kashmiri soil and 
is a rare species heading for extinction. These apples ripen in late autumn, 
They also yield the largest crop per tree and are most valued for eating. The 
name of this sweet smelling fruit, M.Y. Taing feels, is derived from the 
Sanskrit-Persian scent called ‘amber’ which is obtained from a sea fish. The 
ambri tree is grown by grafting a branch of an ambri tree on the sapling of 
a wild apple tree. It starts bearing fruit in twelve to fifteen years. It lives for 
almost a hundred years. At its peak it yields almost a thousand apples, is tal] 
and has a wide girth. It bears fruit even when old. As fuel it is valued 
because its flame is strong and its embers smoulder for a long while. Flowers 
blossom on the tree in late April. 

The wood of all apple trees is hard and used for cog-wheels and gun- 
stocks. Apples have also been grown in Ladakh and on the banks of the 
Chenab since medieval times. The Basohli variety, too, has been grown for 
several centuries now and marketed in the plains. 

The apple in Kashmiri history: The fruit is called tsonth in Kashmiri. 
Some theorise that apples are not indigenous to Kashmir but were brought 
in from elsewhere. However, the fact that several wild species are found in 
the forests indicates the depth, and antiquity, of their association with 
Kashmir. In any case, the Rdjdtarafigini tells us that when Queen Didda 
(A.D. 980-1003) grew old and started worrying about who would succeed 
her, she summoned the sons of her brother Uday Raja. She placed a heap 
of apples before them and said that she would select as her heir the prince 
who brought her the largest number of apples from the heap. The princes 
all jumped on the heap and began to fight each other to grab the most 
apples. Only Prince Sangram Raja stayed away from the fray. At the end 
of the day Didda noticed that the number of apples that Sangram brought 
to her were about the same as what the others had, but there wasn’t a 
scratch or wound on them. And that he hadn’t battled his brothers to obtain 
the apples. This impressed her and Sangram succeeded Didda. (He went on 
to prove quite an inept king. Perhaps his behaviour with the apples indicates 
why. See also ‘The History of Kashmir’ and the chapter on ‘Poonch’.) 

The next available reference to Kashmiri apples dates to Mirza Haidar 
i taal 16" century ‘Tarikh e Rasheedi’, in which Dughlat praised the 

rult. 

Apricot: It is grown extensively in Kargil, where the harvested fruit 1S 
left to dry on rooftops. (Since the 1970s it is also being dried on curved 


metal sheets, which concentrate the rays of the sun on the fruit because of 


the curvature.) The kernels yield an oil (stigumur in Ladakhi) which ' 
valued in Leh. The tree yields a soluble gum. Its wood is hard and used - 
the ‘hardcovers’ between which Ladakhi manuscripts and books are boune. 
It ripens in the early summer. 
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ou saa tag i bhojpatr—bark of this tree-is what all anci 
manuscripts of Kashmir written on. (Some survive in t ncient 
used as waterproofing on roofs, for the tubes of the hy 
and for umbrellas. 


Cherry: Cherry is locally known as ‘glass’. There are two varieties 
habshee (dark) and surkh (red). In some parts the bird-cherry is also grown. 
it ripens in the early summer. ; 

Chinar: This majestic tree (Plantanus orientalis) is believed to have been 
brought to Kashmir from Farghana (Central Asia), Iran or Turkey. But by 
whom? By the Mughals? Certainly not. Because when Jehangir came to 
Kashmir he could ‘go inside’ a particularly large tree while ‘riding on a 
horse, with five other saddled horses and two eunuchs’. So, Chinars were 
widespread in Kashmir well before the Mughals. Apparently, some Mughals 
saw the reddened leaves of a Chinar grove in October and thought that the 
forest was on fire. ‘Chee nar ast?’ (‘What flame is that?”) a Mughal is said 
to have exclaimed. The name stuck. 

I once came upon a 15" century miniature. It was painted almost one 
hundred and fifty years before the Mughal conquest of Kashmir. It shows 
the Shankaracharya hill and temple—and several chinars. 

And it is not just in the Valley that you find the Chinar. It is native to 

several parts of Jammdi province, too, including Sudh Mahadev and the low 
altitude Chirhai Muttal (both in Udhampur), apart from having been grown 
forcibly (with stunted results) in Jammé town and even in Delhi. So, clearly 
the Chindar is indigenous to Kashmir. What the Mughals (especially their 
much loved governor Ali Mardan Khan, 1642-1657) did was to get a 
Chinar-cum-poplar grove planted in every village of the Valley. (It Is very 
difficult to grow a Chinar. Barley is planted around the sapling to speed up 
its growth.) 
__ Where do you get to see a Chinar? Everywhere in Kashmir, even ate 
WS still quite a rare tree. Its best grove in Srinagar Is the Naseem re 
Where the University campus now is (next to Hazratbal). A Se achool 
Radio Kashmir and the Tourist Reception Centre, Srinagar, is an eli i 
called the Burn Hall. Opposite the school is a cricket stadium inst 

ity? ¢ > in October and the 
city’s second best Chinar grove. The leaves are ‘aflame’ in 
first fortnight of November. 
to a Dogras declared the Chinar a ‘royal’ tree 
ig i day. This means that you’ll be jailed da = 
fied tally around 12 metres (less than 40’). 

in furniture and for the making of papier ™ 

Historian G.M.D. Sufi writes, “The Chinar trees m@ had 

°unds, where they afford a cool and very welcome S 
Part of the day.’ 


he archives.) It is 
kka (tobacco pipe), 


a protection which continues 
felling a Chinar tree. Its girth 
wood, when available, 1s 
ache boxes. 

ke delightful camping 
e in the hottest 
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Chir: See ‘Pines’ below. 

Currant: Grows wild in some parts of the Valley and is cultivated in 
Baltistan (POK). 

Cypress: Locally called the sa-roo. Its wood is common but valued 
because it is durable. Grows in many parts of the state, including the Shyok 
valley (Ladakh). 

Daphne: Grows between 5,000’ and 8,000’ and is called sanarkat in 
Kashmiri. Its bark yields a fibre of which strong ropes are made. Paper is 
made of its bark. 

Deodar trees: (The Himalayan cedar.) Grows between 7,000’ and 12,000” 
(that’s theoretical; up to 9,000’ is more realistic). Attains a height of 100 to 
200 feet (30 to 70 metres) and a girth of 20 to 40 feet (6 to 12 metres). Its 
timber is so durable (and thus valued in the construction of buildings) that 
bridges made of it have survived for more than 400 years. Gives a dark, 
strong-smelling, medicinal oil. 

Elm trees: The small-leaved elm is found in the lower valleys of Kashmir 
and in Tagar (in Nubra). Its wood is more open-grained and less valued than 
English elm. 

Fir trees: Silver and spruce firs grow in Bhaderwah and Padar (both in 
Doda, Jammi) between 8,000’ and 11,000’. Its wood is not much valued. 
Grows up to heights of 100’ and diameters of 5’. 

Flowers: There are major meadows in almost every district of Kashmir. 
There are wild flowers on these meadows-and cultivated and wild flowers 

elsewhere. Many places in all three regions of the state take their names 
after flowers: Gulmarg (the meadow of flowers), Gulabgarh (‘the fort of the 
rose’ or ‘the fort of King Gulab’), Poshiana, Posh Pathri (posh means flower), 
even the Siachen glacier. 

Flowers found in the state include the anemone, aquilegia, crocus, daisy, 
gentian, geranium, iris-purple and white, marsh marigold, poppy-blue, 
potentialla, primula, rose, and saxifraga, 

Fruit: It is not my hopeless infatuation with Kashmir which makes me 
assert that it is the best place in India better than even Hyderabad for fruit— 
lovers because there is a new fruit every five or six weeks. (I have also 
counted at least four or five blossoms during the course of a year and am 
trying to put them all together in one garden, for the public to see and share 
my love.) 

Lal Ded, the mystic poet, however, was inspired differently by this 
periodic blossoming of flowers and fruit. She said that signs that Kalyus A 
this context, doomsday) had come would be that pears, apples and apricor 
would ripen at the same time, and that mothers and their grown up daughte 


"and is mostly eaten by bears. Its w 
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would, leave their homes together to frolic all day and make merry in the 
company of strangers. 

The 1890 Gazelieer, on the other hand, goes even further than I. It says, 
‘Higel, a sound and well-informed botanist, ... considers Kashmir superior 
to all other countries in the abundance and excellence of its fruits’. Of 
course, one writer of the Raj placed Kanadahar (Afghanistan) higher. Yet 
others complained, as Girdlestone did, that ‘it is rare to get any fruits of 
first-rate quality in Kashmir, simply because they are allowed to run wild, 
no heed being given to manuring, pruning and grafting’. Things have changed 
somewhat since. However, point is well taken. Nature has blessed Kashmir 
with an incredibly fertile soil. We humans too should do our bit. 

Grapes: At least twenty varieties, of which four are of foreign origin, 
grow in the Valley and ripen in September. Other varieties are found in 
particular parts of Kargil. Unripe grapes (kur) yield fine vinegar. 

Hazel: Found at around 8,000’. 

Herbs: The forests of the state abound in herbs, medicinal and other. In 
officialese they are called MFP (minor forest produce). These include the 
kuth (costus spacious). 

Holly: Kursu is abundant in Bhaderwah (Doda, Jamm{). 

Iris: Four species are found in Kashmir: the white, the purple (both 
found in graveyards), the yellow and the mauve. Flowering season: April 
and May. The root yields medicines and dyes. 

Juniper: Called yettu locally. Grows at 11,000’. Along with 
thododendrons, it provides the only fuel available at that altitude. 

Lotus: Grows on the lakes of Kashmir, especially the Dal. Popular 
species: the pamposh (nymphea lotus) and the pelea ee 
(Egyptian water lily). Blooms in August and September. After i 
of the leaf begins to decay. It is boiled till tender and eaten as a delicacy. 
The Hi : then iti f Lakshmi and Saraswati 

indus revere the plant (because It 1s the seat 0 rs 
Devi ji, and of Sri Hanuman ji). The Buddhists even more SO atte 
association with Lord Buddha. Its bean is eaten unripe. (See also 
below.) 

Lucerne: Grown in Ladakh and used as fodder for yg 

Mango: Grown in Jamma, especially in the Basohil ee Kashmir and 
Mulberry: Eight different varieties grow in abundance ” ainiesk 


rales eh cnt fal and used in ene 
e also ‘Si 
oats. Its leaves are considered the best fodder for cattle. (Se 
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Oak: Grows between 8,000’ and 11,500’. Officers of the British Raj 
observed the curious fact ‘that on the south side of the Kashmir valley 
[Anafitnag?], one does not see the oak and rhododendron, although the 
elevation of the ground corresponds to that where, on the other side of the 
Panjab [(Jammt-i.e. Doda?] hills, these trees are abundant.’ All Himalayan 
species are evergreen. Their timber does not float. One species is locally 
called kray-0o. 

Olive: Grows in the Chenab valley. Its wood is strong and heavy, and 
used as tool handles and for other mechanical purposes. 


Peach: Ripens in the early summer. There are two principal varieties, 
sweet (modur tsunum) and sour (tyut tsunum). 

Pears: There are two main kinds, the hard and the juicy, the ndkh and 
the baggu-goshd. The Gazetteer says that ‘the nak pear has the preference, 
both for eating and preserving’. I suppose tastes vary. Many of us prefer the 
fruit ‘when overripe and decaying, like the European medlar’, as the same 
Gazetteer puts it elsewhere. And it is the baggu-gosha that gets ‘overripe’ 
and succulent. Both ripen in the late summer. 


Its wood is good for carving; that of the wild pear is brown and compact. 
Printing blocks in Ladakh are made of pear wood. 


Pines: Grows most commonly between 3,000’ and 4,000’. At lower 
altitudes (as low as 1,400’) it is stunted. Sometimes found at 5,500’. Exudes 
sweet smelling resin and turpentine, yields pine needles and its bark is good 
for charcoal. 

Plum: Does not grow wild in Kashmir-only when cultivated. The fruit 
is very popular, especially baked into the famous plum cakes of Jee Enn 
Bakery (on Maulana Azad Road in the heart of Srinagar). Ripens in the early 
summer. 

Pomegranate: ‘Dan’ in Kashmiri, there are three principal varieties, 
which ripen in September. The rind is used in tanning and as a medicine, 
the husk in dyeing and the fruit, too, in medicines. 

Poplars: The Valley has two varieties: the local Kashmiri poplar and the 
ae poplar. In Nubra (Ladakh) poplar is common till the south side of 

yok. 


Quince: Known locally as the bam-tsunt, and ripens in October. Its nai 
are used as medicines. 


Rajma(sh): The vegetarians of Jammi and Punjab like nothing better sia 
their Sunday lunch than well-cooked red beans (rajma). These are grown 
in many parts of Jammd province. The best rajma comes from Bhaderw a 
The rajma of Banni is a close second. (Banni and Bhaderwah are neighbours. 


The longer this kidney-shaped bean the better it is supposed to be. Bhaderwat 
beans are the longest of the lot. 
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this is a hard lentil (pulse), the hardest of all lentils eaten in India 
Therefore, it takes much longer to cook than other lentils. It is also fiat 
much more difficult to digest. Therefore, it is eaten over lunch so that it 
gets more time to be digested. Most people cook enough rajma at a time 
io last two or three meals. The leftovers are kept in the fridge and reheated 
when needed. They taste better with each subsequent reheating, because 
this hard bean takes several reheatings to absorb the spices. It als grows 
softer when stored overnight in a cooked form. 

Raspberry: Grows in some parts of Kashmir. 

Rhododendron: Grows at high altitudes, around 11,000’, known locally 
as (dzak tsun, its wood is brown and brittle and useful only for fuel. Its 
flowers are made into a jelly. To be found aplenty trekking between Marbal 
and Singpur (Day 3 of the Akingam-Kishtwar trek in the chapter on ‘Trekking 
in Kashmir’). 

Rice: Jammd grows the finest basmati rice in India-much superior to 
that of Dehra Dun. Within Jammt the best basmati is grown in R.S. (Ranbir 
Singh) Pura, in Jammfi district. Bishnah, also in Jammdi district, too, grows 
good basmati. The rice is harvested and stored for a year or two before it 
is eaten. ‘Old basmati’ tastes infinitely better. Therefore, basmati from the 
most recent harvest is always the cheapest in shops. 

The Kashmiris do not use basmati in their cooking. They prefer a thick, 
inexpensive, coarse variety, because of its odour, flavour and ability to 
blend with their rich cuisine. 

Saffron: The 19% century scholar Dr. King observed that it took 7,000 
'0 8,000 flowers to yield 17.5 ounces of fresh saffron, which by drying Is 
teduced to 3.5 ounces. This is why saffron is the world’s most expensive 
botanical product-making it among vegetables what caviar is to the animal 
os Spain and Iran are the only other saffron growing areas in the 
World, 

History: As its botanical name (Crocus sativus) suggests, saffron ia 

first grown in Croycus (now known as Korghoz), near Syria. The Arabs 

took it to Spain | : ‘eved to have been brought to Kashmir 

in the rei pain in A.D. 961. It is believed to according to a newspaper 

atticle ee alee Come C. The article does not 
> Saffron was brought to Kashmir in 500 B.C. 


; itadi ory. 

Substantiate its claim, therefore I tend to go along with the ee 
A . dupes ‘on is grown 

"eas where grown in the state: Within J&K ae 2 sa Haweree 


hmir, and withi inly in Pampore an 
> thin the Valley mainly in Pampore istrict, Jammd 
i Mughal royals preferred the saffron of Kishtwar Wer gaa smell 
Movinee], which still produces fine saffron. Kishtwar satiro 


S 
Weet but has a stronger dye. 
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Why can’t this very expensive product be grown everywhere? F 
it can only grow on clayey soil-a ‘light ferruginous clay’ to be precise 
between 1,500 and 2,400 metres above the msl. The place must receive 
between 30 and 40 cm. of rain and be covered with snow in winter. The 
temperature must be sub-temperate. Only well drained loamy soils can grow 
saffron. Tracts of land that have such alluvial soil are known locally as 
karewas. There are five saffron-growing karewas in the Pampore area, 19. 
20 km. from Srinagar, all on the right bank of the Jehlum. The national 
highway goes right through saffron fields. So, if you travel between Srinagar 
and Jammt or between Srinagar and Pahalgam, there’s just no way you'll 
miss these fields. 

Despite the best efforts, it has not been possible to significantly increase 
the number of areas where saffron is grown. Government attempts in the 
19" century to grow saffron on the nearby Damodar wudar, in the Yech 
pargana and near Martand, all failed, though the soil and climate were 
similar to Pampore. However, the government has been successful in growing 
saffron with profit in parts of Budgam district, which are close to Pampore 
and where the soil is similar. 

Appearance and Uses: When sold saffron looks like little pieces of straw, 
red-coloured, around an inch or two long and as thin as straw. 

The flower whose stamens saffron is made of is called kong or kong- 
posh in Kashmiri and Crocus sativus in botany. In Arabic-Urdu-Persian the 
final product is called ‘z4f-ran’ and in Hindi ‘kay-sir’ (rhymes with ‘fir’. 

The flower has six petals and six stamens. Three yellow stamens surround 
three red stamens. Red (and white) stamens alone are used in the final 
product; yellow stamens are given to the cattle. Each of the stamens/ stigmas 
used has a style that is around Scm. long. 

Genuine vs. Fakes: Journalist Amit Gupta writes, ‘Genuine saffron forms 
a loosely matted mass of dark, reddish brown, flattened stigmas with a 
strong characteristic odour and bitterish taste. The stigma is tubular, about 


25mm. in length, narrow at the base but broadening towards the upper 
extremity.’ 


Or One 


Varieties: Three categories of saffron are sold in shops: shahi, one 
and lachha. The three types have been listed in the order of quality 
price, 

: aaa S. 

Uses: Saffron is eaten, smelt and valued for the strong colour it sg oe 
It is used for the preparation of Ayurvedic and Unani medicines, —* 
perfumes and the exotic qehwa (herbal tea). Many Hindus smear @ we 


x : tains 
the tilak, on their foreheads after the morning prayers. The paste waial 
some saffron. 
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saffron is also used as an ingredient in ex ensive fo i 
kinds of pulao (pilaf) in central India and in ae mete ses 
The Ladakhis have traditionally bought saffron in large quantities (a 600 
pounds a year). Not to mention Hindus from Kashmir to Kerala, 

Saffron is supposed to be a diuretic, a stimulant and even an aphrodisiac. 
It is also said to be good for people suffering from diseases of the brain, 
heart, liver and stomach. What this author can vouch for is that drinking 
saffron gehwa generates considerable heat within the body. It thus provides 
an internal shield during Kashmir’s cold winters. 


How saffron is grown: Saffron grows from bulbs, not seeds. The plant 
is so short, rising hardly six inches above the earth, that one has to sit on 
the ground to pluck the flowers. 


The land is ploughed and divided into squares of roughly 2.5 x 2.5 
metres. These squares are called kingwadri and 72 tolas of bulbs are planted, 
in July or August, into each. The corms are dormant during the summer. 
The bulbs are placed about 6 inches (15 cm.) apart, at a depth of around 10 
inches (25 cm.). 

Put another way, 5 lakh (0.5 million) corms of the correct size are planted 
on one hectare of land. Together, these 5 lakh corms weigh 40 quintals. A 
corm should weigh around 10 grams and have a diameter of between two 
and five grams to be considered suitable for planting. 

Having planted the bulbs/ corms, the farmer can relax for the next ten- 
or even twenty-years, that being the life of each bulb, because no fresh 
planting needs to be done every year. Besides, you can neither irrigate nor 
add fertilizer/ manure to the soil where saffron is grown. However, the 
surface soil needs to be dug up three or four times a year. The crop is ee 
if the soil has just the right moisture (too much is bad) and if the rains ha 


been plentiful in April and May. 

The yield is low in the first year, better in the second year and lngcee 
the third to thirteenth years, after which it starts gone Oe eam tive 
re ae a 15 to 20-year variety. Regardless of type, yield is bes 

id year onwards.) ; 

After the soil has yielded saffron for 10 to 20 years it has race 
for eight to twelve years. (If saffron was yielded for aye os ) 
on the variety, then that land is left fallow for just five ir kilograms of 

Yield: In Spain, one hectare of land yields as matioh - hectare. For that 
Saffron. The yield in Kashmir is just two to four a ior. On average, 
Teason some Kashmiris believe that their saffron Is superior. 


* corm yields six daughter corms every year 
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Bloom: The flowers bloom for about three weeks from mid-October to 
the first days of November. To see them during the day is nice. But Seeing 
(and smelling) them on a moonlight October night is an experience emperors 
would crave for. Take the 17" century Emperor Jehangir, for instance, He 
wrote, ‘I accompanied my father [Emperor Akbar] to this spot [obviously 
Pampore] during the season of flowers...The appearance [of the flowers} 
is best at a distance, and when they are plucked they emit a strong smell, 
My attendants were all seized with a headache, and though I was myself 
at the time intoxicated with liquor, I felt also my head affected.’ 

“This connection with midnight is rooted in botany, not romantic poetry, 
The flowering of saffron takes place between 1 and 5a.m. 

Plucking starts in October and continues till early December. The flowers 
have to be picked in the early morning, before the dew evaporates and 
before the sun starts getting hot. Apparently the flowers contain some fragrant 
oils which are volatile. These oils are damaged when exposed to sunlight. 

Honey: There is some-no, not much-snob value attached to honey 
produced by bees that have fed on saffron. A 1945 publication of the state 
government wrote, “Nectar is found in saffron flower at the base of the style 
and droplets of a sweet liquid ooze out from the peduncle after the flowers 
have been cut. Bees collect this liquid. The old bee-keepers of the Valley 
believed... that no honey is ripe for removal from the hives till the bees have 
collected their harvest from the saffron flower.’ 

Sandalwood: On the authority of Elmslie, the Gazetteer states that ‘there 
is said to be a forest of sandalwood (tsandum) in Wama Divi, in the Kuthar 
paragana, beyond Islamabad [Anafitnag]’. 

Sycamore: These are found in Padar (Doda), to the north of River 
Chenab. 

Strawberry: Grown in Guréz and, increasingly, in the hot plains of 
Jamma, including Jammi city. Ripens in Kashmir in the early summer and 
in the plains in the winter. 

Vine: See ‘Grapes’ above, 


Walnut: (Please also see the chapter on Handicrafts, the section on 
walnut. Walnut seeds are sown in March and germinate by May. In sores 
years they grow into trees that yield fruit. However, the annual yield is at 
its best after the tenth year. Their fruit ripens in the middle of September, 
When the trees are beaten and the nuts-four to six thousand per tree pe 
year-fall to the ground, The green outer rind falls off in the process and '8 
used to yield dyes (for cloth and walnut wood), ranging from green . 


res black. The tree grows mostly between 5,500 and 7,500 feet above 
the msl. : 
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Walnut oil is used in cooking but does not burn by itself, unless mixed 
with other oils, such as linseed. The four principal types of fruit aie 
walnut are: kaghazi (i.e. paper-like), the yield of which is the lowest but oe 
fruit of which is the best and the tree of which has the finest shade; burzal 
which is not as good as kaghazi; bulbul dun, which has such a soft shell 
that nightingales peck holes through it; and want, which is the most common 
variety and the fruit of which is the most plentiful. 

After a few years of high yield, the amount of fruit a tree produces in 
a year starts tapering off. Now these trees start sprouting leaves and branches 
in abundance. Two or three years of a good yield are followed by as many 
years of no fruit. Walnut wood is hard and darkens with age. It is used in 
the manufacture of furniture, especially cabinets, gunstocks and handicrafts. 

The bark of the walnut tree is one of the finest Indian tooth-cleaners, 
serving as brush and paste rolled into one. In India walnut trees grow in 
Jamma and Kashmir alone. 

When trade with Tibet was possible, walnut oil was exported from 
Kashmir in large quantities. Funnily, the fruit has traditionally been considered 
‘useless’ (e.g. by Sir Walter Lawrence, and by the market). The Kashmiris 
mostly used the fruit to crush oil out of it, and would export the bark (as 
ddtun) to the Punjab. It was only in the 20" century that the fruit itself 
began to be valued as an ‘export’. 

Waternut, horned: (singhara) Locally known as garee, goroo and gor. 
60,000 tons of it grow at the bottom of the Wular lake. Ripens in October. 
It is dried and ground into a flour of which cakes are then eaten, especially 
by Pandits during their fasts, who say that the Goddess Lakshmi brought 
this fruit to Kashmir. 

Willow: (Salix alba.) Two kinds are found 


(musk willow) and vora veer. The weeping wi is enn 
a dozen places in Srinagar city itself, including the Civil Secretariat. Probably 


an import from Britain. However, the weeping willow has a“ = 

auiive of Rattan Peer, which is to the south of the Panjal range. so gr 

in Ladakh. Grows up to 10 metres (30’). 
biel trees: Found plentifully between 9 

Sometimes used as a tea in Ladakh. Not ve 

naked? trunk. 


in the Valley: the muska veer 
llow is rare, but found at half 


000’ and 10,500’. Its bark is 
ry tall, though with a thick, 
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Birds 


Jammi, Kashmir and Ladakh are located on the ‘flyway route’ of birds 
migrating from Siberia to the plains of India. Because the state has a large 
number of lakes and rivers, it plays host to many of these birds. In all it 
sustains almost 300 species of birds. Several birds visit Kashmir in summer 
in order to breed. 

Within the state, in winter most birds come down from the high mountains 
to places like Srinagar City, which are at a relatively low altitude. For that 
teason, the “best viewing seasons’ mentioned elsewhere in this chapter are 
normally in winter as far as birds are concerned. 

The following is a listing of some of the important species native to of 
found or seen in the State: 

Baldcoot: Breeds on the banks of lakes in Kashmir. 

Bee-eater: Visits Kashmir. 

Bulbul: Seen in the lower altitudes in winter. 

Chakor: Found in Kashmir. 

Chough: The chunka is common in villages. 

Crane, black necked: Also found in the state. 

Crane, gigantic: Frequently found in the marshes. her 

Crow: Two Species are found in Kashmir. One is totally black. The ot “4 
has a whitish neck. ‘It is said that the white-necked crow is eaten In La 
of Kashmir, the flesh being considered especially nutritious in cases 
bronchitis.’ (The Gazetteer, 1890) hmiri 

Cuckoo: Called the byal kuk in Kashmiri. ‘Byal’ means ‘seed’. —_ 


: it js time 
farmers plant seeds only after the cuckoo’s singing indicates that It! 
to do so. 
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Dabchick: A water bird found in Kashmir. 

Dipper: Visits the state. 

Duck: Found in several parts of Kashmir, certainly in almost every 
comer of Srinagar city. Near lakes, on lakes, on drainage channels, crossing 
the roads. Also found on the lakes of Jamma, especially the Mansar. ‘Many 
of the ducks are destroyed by eagles, who take up their residence in the 
neighbouring mountains for the purpose of preying upon them.’ (Zhe 
Gazetteer, 1890) 

Duck, wild: A water bird found in Ladakh near the Rupshu lakes. Ducks 
are even more likely to be found near the bigger rivers. 

Duck, white-eyed: Found in Kashmir. 

Eagle: Found in Kashmir. 

Finch: Visits Kashmir. 

Flycatcher: Visits the state. 

Fowl: The common domestic fowl, along with ducks and geese, is plentiful 
in Kashmir. Capons (kheys kokar) are bred in the Lolab valley. The domestic 
fowl is reared in Leh and Nubra. 

Kingfisher: Seen in the state, especially in the Dal Lake. 

Gadwall: A water bird found in Kashmir. 

Goose, bar headed: Found in the state. 

Gull: Seen in the state. 

Grebe: A water bird found in Kashmir in autumn and winter. 

Grosbeak, black and yellow: It comes down to the lower valley 
winter, 

Hawk: Found in Kashmir. 

Heron: One of the three species found he: 
It is considered important [because it yields] the 
turbans of the chieftains of rank. Each heron has : 
downwards from the back of the head; and these in the moulting season 
‘arefully collected by men who watch the heronries for this purpose. . 

irds are often netted, and, after their feathers have been Pp pe fis of 
free. A fine is inflicted for killing one... The oi Dae 
ety lis] fixed in a funnel shaped stem, covered wi oe vrata porn 
Ichly Jewelled. Numerous herons may be distinguishe eo tite 
'shing Stations, and the common king-fisher is seen 2 : oe i water like 
aerating the sun for an instant, and then dropping into 

8 emerald.” (The Gazetteer, 1890) 


s in 


re is the same as in England. 
feather-tufts worn In the 
two feathers, which grow 
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The Eastern Grey Heron is one of the species found in the State, 

Hoopoe: Common in Kashmir. 

Moorhen: (dabchick) Breed near the edges of lakes in Kashmir. 

Nightingale: The bulbul is found in Kashmir. 

Oriol(e), golden: The poshnul. A summer-bird, comes down to the 
lower valleys in summer. Commonly found. 

Parrot: Not indigenous to Kashmir but common in Jamma, including the 
city. 

Partridge, grey and snow: Found in Kashmir. 

Pelican: According to The Gazetteer, a small kind of pelican is found in 
the marshes. 

Pheasant: Varieties found include the snow pheasant, koklas, kullich and 
the Argus. In Kashmiri poetry and idiomatic language it is high praise to say 
that a woman walks like a pheasant. 

Pheasant, monal: The male is brilliantly coloured. Comes down in winter. 

Pintail: A water bird found in Kashmir. 

Pochard: A water bird. 

Raven: The large raven (porok) is very frequently found in villages. 

Quail, common: Found in Kashmir. 

Shoveller: A water bird found in Kashmir. 

Snipe, jack: A water bird found in Kashmir. 


Sparrows, cinnamon: Seen in the lower valleys in winter. 
Stork: Seen in the state. 


Starts: They visit Kashmir. 
Swallow: Visits Kashmir. 
Swallow, sea: See ‘Terns’ below. 


Terns: They gather by the thousand in and around the Wular lake, right 
up to the Jehlum. 


Thrushes: They visit the state. 
Tits: They visit Kashmir, 
Vultures: Species found in Kashmir include the Bearded Vulture. 


Waterfowl: Every species of waterfowl is to be found in Kashmir, and 


in Plenty, in winter when they come down from the colder Yarqand “ 
Mughalistan. They leave when spring begins. 


Water hen: Found in Kashmir, 
Woodcock: Found in Kashmir. 
Woodpecker: Visits Kashmir. 
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The birds (avifauna) of Dachigami 
Family : Ardeidae 


Family : 


Family : 


Family : 


Family : 


Family : 


Family 3 


Family : 


Family : 


Anatidae 


Accipitridae 


Falconidae 


Phasianidae 


Charadixidae 


Columbidae 


Cuculidae 


Strigidae 


Grey heron Ardea cinerea 


Pond heron or Paddy bird Aredeota grayii 
Little egret Egretta garzetta 


Pintail Anas acuta 
Widgeon Anas penelope 
Common Pochard Aythaya ferina 


Black-eared kite (large) or Indian Kite Milvus migrans 
lineatus 

Sparrow-hawk Accipiternisus nisosipnilis 

Short-toed eagle Circaetus chrysactos 

Black eagle Ictinaetus melayensis 

Golden eagle Aquila chrysaetos 

Shikra Accipiter badius 

Himalayan griffon Gyps himalayensis 

Bearded vulture or lammergeier (or lammergeyer) Gypaetus 
barbatus 


Kestrel Falco tin nunculus 
Peregrine falcon Falco peregrinus japonensis 


Monal pheasant or Impeyan Lophophrous impejanus 
Chukar partridge Alectoris chukar 
Koklas pheasant Pucrasia macrolopha 


Common sandpiper Tringa hypoleucos 
Woodcock Scolopax rusticola 


Blue rock pigeon Columba livia 
Wood pigeon Columba palumbus 


Rufous turtle dove Streptopelia ee 

i ( 
‘an ring dove Streptopelia lecaoct¢ 
eee? ittacula Himdlayana 


Slaty-headed parakeet Ps 


Clamator jacobinus 


i sted cuckoo 
Pied cre: oper 


Indian cuckoo Cuculus micr 
Cuckoo Cuculus canorus 
Small cuckoo Cuculus poloiocephalus 
Barn owl Tyto alba 

Little owl Anthene noctua 
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Family 


Family : 


Family : 


: Apodidae 


Alcedinidae 


Meropidae 


Family Coraciidae 


Family : 


Family : 


Family : 


Family : 


Family : 


Family : 


Family : 


Family : 


Family : 


Upupidae 


Picidae 


Laniidae 


Oriolidae 


Dicuruidae 


Sturnidae 


Corvidae 


Campehagidae 


Pycnonotidae 
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Alpine swift Apus melba 


Lesser-pied kingfisher Ceryle rudis 
Common kingfisher Alcedo atthis 
White-breasted kingfisher Halycon smyrnensis 


European bee eater Merops apiaster 
European Ruller Coracias garrulus 
Hoopoe Upupa epops 


Wryneck Jyna torquilla 

Scaly-bellied green woodpecker Picus Squamatus 
Black-naped green woodpecker Picus canus 

Himalayan pied woodpecker Picoides himalayensis 
Brown fronted pied woodpecker Picoides auriceps 
Yellow fronted-pied woodpecker Picoides mahrattensis 


Grey-backed shrike Lanius tephronotus 
Rufous-backed shrike Lanius schach 


Golden oriole Oriolus oriolus 
Maroon oriole Oriolus traillii 


Grey or Asy Drongo Dicrucus leucophaeus 


Starling Sturnus vulgaris 
Common mynah Acridotheres tristis 


Yellow-billed blue magpie Cissa Slavirostris 
Jackdraw Corvus monedula 


Jungle crow Corvus macrorhynchos 
Carrion crow Corvus corone 
Raven Corvus corax 


Black throated Jay Garrulus lanceolatus 
Yellow billed or Alpine cough Pyrrhocorax graculus 


Scarlet Minivet Pericrocotus flammeus 
Longtailed Minivet Pericrocotus ethologus 


White checked Bulbul Pycnonotus leucogenys 
Black bulbul Hypsipetes madagascariensis 


| 


Family : Muscicpaidae 


Sub. Family : Sylviinae 


Sub. Family : Turdinae 


Family : Troglodyti die 


Family : Cinclidae 


F = 
amily : Prunellidae 
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Variegated laughing thrush Garr: 
Paradise flycatcher Terpsiphone paradisi 

Redbilled babbler Stachyris Pyrrhops 

Sooty flycatcher Muscicapa sibirica 

Rufous tailed flycatcher Muscicapa ruficauda 

Kashmir red-breasted flycatcher Muscicapa subrubra 
Black-caped sibia Heterophasia capistrata 

Streaked laughing thrush Garrulax lineatus 

Little pied flycatcher Muscicapa westermanni 

White browed blue flycatcher Muscicapa leucomelanura 
Slaty Blue flycatcher Muscicapa leucomelanura 
Grey-headed flycatcher Culicicapa ceylonensis 


Wlax variegatus 


Large-billed bush warbler Bradypterus major 
Plain or yellow browed leaf warbler Phylloscopus inornatus 
Grey headed flycatcher warbler Seicercus xanthoschistos 


Tickell’sleaf warbler Phylloscopus affinis 

Palla’s leaf warbler Phylloscopus proregulus 

Large crowned leaf warbler Phylloscopus occipitalis 
Gold crest Regulus regulus 


Himalayan ruby-throat Erithacus pectoralis 
Magpie robin Copsychus saularis 

White caped red start or River chat Chaimarrormus 
leucocephalus 

Blue whistling thrush Myiophonus caeruleus 
Tickell’s thrush Turdus unicolor 
Greywinged blackbird Turdus boulboul 
Blackbird Turdus merula maximus 
Plumbeous (?) redstart Rhyacornis fuliginosus 
Little forktail Enicurcus scoulex 
Black-backed forktail Enicurcus immaculatus 
Spotted forktail Enicurcus maculatus 
Hodgson’s grandala Grandala coelicolor 
Dark-Grey Bush chat Saxicola ferrea 

Stone chat Saxicola torquata 

Grey headed thrush Turdus rubrocanus 


Wren Troglodytes troglodytes 


White breasted dipper Cinclus cinclus 


Brown dipper Cinclus pallasii 


Alpine accentor Prunella collaris 
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Family : 


Family : 
Family : 


Family : 


Family : 


Family : 


Family 


Paridae 


Sittidae 
Certhidae 


Motacillidae 


Zosteropidae 


Ploceidae 


: Fringillinae 


Family : Emberizidae 


Land Animals 


The following is a selective listi 


year in the state: 


+ alayan 
Antelopes: Several species are found in the state. The gural (Himalay? 
chamois) is native to Kishtwar and the Panjal range. Travels alone 0 


Parvéz Dewan? 
ew4n’s Kashmiy 


Grey Tit Parus major 

Green backed Tit Parus monticolus 

Crested Black Tit Parus melanolophus 
Black Tit Parus rufonuchalis 

Yellow Checked Tit Parus xanthogenys 

Fire Capped Tit | Cephalopyrus Jlammiceps 


European Nuthatch Sittewropaea nagaensis 
Himalayan Tree Creeper Certhia Himdlayana 


Yellow wagtail Motacilla flava 

Yellow headed wagtail Motacilla citreola 
Grey wagtail Motacilla cinerea 

Pied or white wagtail Motacilla alba 

Large Pied wagtail Motacilla maderaspatensis 


White eye Zosterops palpebrosa 


House sparrow Passer domesticus 
Cinnamon Tree Sparrow Passer rutilans 


Gold-finch Carduelis carduelis 

Himalayan greenfinch Carduelis spinoides 

Common rosefinch Carpodacus erythrinus 

Pink Browed rosefinch Carpodacus rhodochrous 
Redmantled rosefinch Carpodacus rhodochylamys 
Redbrowed rosefinch Callacanthis burtoni 

Orange bullfinch Pyrrhula aurantiaca 

Redheaded bullfinch Pyrrhula erythrocephala 

Black and Yellow grosbeak Coccothraustes icterioides 
Red breasted rosefinch Carpodacus puniceus 


Rock bunting Emberiza cia 


Grey headed bunting Emberiza fucata 
White capped bunting Emberiza stewarti 


the 
ng of species that spend at least part of 


r in 


couples. Its horns grow to around eight inches. 
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Barhal: An ‘enigmatic’ mammal, because it is not it j 
sheep OF @ goat. Found in Kashmir as well as eh eal am 
pronounced ‘Bharal.’ Also called the napoo.) Has long horns sie cnsien a 
metre long, and its flesh is considered a delicacy. Also see ‘Sheep blue’ 
Almost never found below 13,000’ even in winter. In summer pees up to 
16,000” 

Bears: Found all over Kashmir, including in Srinagar city itself (in the 
Pari Mahal-Raj Bhavan-Royal Springs International Golf Course area). Major 
habitats include the Nowbug and Lolab valleys. They normally do not attack 
humans unless attacked or irritated first. Of course, when they attack they 
normally crush the victim to death. 

Bears, Himalayan black: (Ursus Thibetanus) Called the ‘haput’ in 
Kashmiri. 

They waken in the spring, after their winter hibernation. They mainly eat 
herbs and fruit but can be carnivorous as well. To this extent they are 
infinitely more dangerous than brown bears. They spend the summer at 
altitudes between 10,000’ and 12,000’, i.e. near the tree-line. When fruits 
ripen, they visit the fields and create havoc there, destroying crops and corn- 
fields. In autumn they ransack maize fields when they come down to the 
villages in the lower valleys. They move out after sunset. In this author’s 
experience they venture out only when it is fairly dark. 

Where found: All over the Northwestern Himalayas, especially in the 
Dachigam National Park. These bears are found at altitudes lower than those 
in which brown bears live, and are smaller than the brown kind. 

The Asiatic Black Bear lives on the edges of forests and on steep wooded 
hills. In winter, it migrates from the high mountains to the warmer hills 
lower down. It hibernates in winter. The rare black bear that is seen In 
winter is likely to be weak and sickly. 

Most black bears are nocturnal. They start lo 
and sleep after sunrise. However, in Dachigam ai 
black bears have been seen moving about even 
€xpert climbers. 

Food habits: Black bears eat wild frui 
maize and nuts, In autumn they mainly eat ¢ 
foods are hard to get. The mating season i 
born in early spring. 

Bears, brown: (Mainly, the 
tos isabellinus) In Kashmiri they are 

Winter. 

3 -. seven feet tall 

Wher e found: Reddish or brown bears are banana the snowline, 
and live in the lower ranges. In summer they live V 


oking for food after sunset 
nd its neighbouring areas, 
during the day. They are 


es, wild pears, apricots, 
n of pinus because other 
n and cubs are 


t, berri 
he resi 
s in late autum 


Ke iriensi Ursus 
Isabelina [Kashmiriensis] or 
ee all the ‘gura haput’. They hibernate 
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on barren, open peaks. In Dachigam, they have been Spotted in upper 
Dachigim, between Dagwan and Nagaberan. 

Food habits: In the initial weeks of summer they eat wild fruit, herbal 
roots and fresh grass. They also hunt marmots and similar animals, As 
summer progresses, they steal the cattle, sheep and goats of th 
arrived Gujjars and Bakerwals. In autumn, they eat berries, wild frui 
peaches, mulberry and nuts. 

Mating takes place in the first part of summer. Brown bears try to stay 
away from men and never kill humans. 

Camels: The double-humped Bactrian camel is found in some parts of 
Leh district. Maharaja Gulab Singh, who seems to have been an absolute 
visionary in these matters, introduced camels on the Murree-Baramulla route, 
Remnants of his scheme can still be seen in parts of Jammd district, in the 
rural areas behind Nagrota. 

Cats: Commonly found in the state. 


Cat, Jungle- (Felis Chaus): This is a common wild cat found almost 
everywhere, including Dachigam. It prefers grasslands, scrub jungles and 
the reedy banks of rivers. In Kashmir, these cats are found near towns, 
among rocks and in old buildings. The jungle cat is often active during the 
day. However, it prefers mornings and evenings. It preys on small mammals, 
birds and on poultry. 

Cat, Leopard- (Felis bengalensis or Felis viverrina): This nocturnal 
animal is found in the forests of Kashmir, especially in Dachigam. It preys 
on small birds and animals. Leopard-cats normally rest in the hollows of 


trees. Sometimes these cats have been seen moving about during the day 
as well. 


Cattle: Cattle are so abundant in the state that an entire community, the 
Gujjars, which constitutes more than 18% of the state’spopulation, is mainly 
dedicated to rearing cattle on a commercial scale. Smaller communities do 
So, too. Then there is domestic rearing. 

Buffaloes have always been in short supply in Kashmir, as 19" century 
records indicate. Which is why with all that cattle, milk production is 
always less than the demand. Buffalo bulls and buffalo cows are not 
indigenous to Kashmir but are found in the hills all the same. 

Common horned cattle are Not at all common in Ladakh. At most they 
might be found in the lower Parts of Ladakh. The Himalayan counterparts 
of common Indian oxen are Widely found in Nubra and the warmer regions 
of Ladakh. Yaks, or, more accurately, their descendants, are the type a 
cattle common to Ladakh. (See ‘Yaks’ below.) 

Deer, barking-: Locally called the khakar, it barks whenever alarmed, 
and in the evenings. Found Only on the Southert side of Kashmir and 0" 
the western and southern Slopes of the Pir Pafijal range. 


€ recently 
t, apricots, 
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Deer, musk-(Moschus chryogaster): (Called ‘ros’ and ‘rous’ in 
Kashmiri.) This is a rare species, mostly because it has been hunted and 
killed through the centuries for its musk-pods. There is no real need to kill 
the animal because in China musk is extracted from the living animal deer 
without causing it any injury. Its population is also declining because leopards, 
foxes and yellow throated martens eat it. 

This small and shy animal is found in the lower parts of Ladakh, and in 
Kashmir at altitudes around 7,500” (including Dachigam). It is also found in 
Warhwan valley (Jammda) and Tilail. 

The musk deer prefers high mountains, woodland scrub and birch forests. 
It lives above the zone where pines grow. When it comes down to the lower 
hills it seeks the safety and protection of dense forests. It likes to be alone 
and often tries to conceal itself. The musk deer feeds at dawn and dusk and 
prefers lichens, leaves and flowers. The breeding season is January and the 
young are born in June. 

Dogs: In particular the Bakerwals (shepherds), who live in the mountains, 
keep large, ferocious dogs that protect their flock as well as them from wild 
animals. 

Large packs of wild dogs have traditionally roamed about-and caused 
damage in-Lar, Dachinpara and several other parts of the Valley, as well as 
in Warhwan in Doda. 

There is a breed of pointer dogs in the mountains near Rajouri. The 19 
century British writer Vigne also noticed another breed of very small dogs, 
somewhat resembling the fox-dog, but smaller. He saw one that stood only 
eight inches high over the shoulder, but was long in proportion, with a sharp 
nose and a bushy tail, and covered generally with long white hair. Such dogs 
are said to have been imported from Chamba.’ 

Ermine: Found in Kashmir. : : 

Fish: There is a separate section on fishing and under Spars : ee 

Fox: A ‘large, full-brushed Meltonian’ variety is common In este 
Where it is known as the Juhv or luhf. The flying fox, locally ee serait 
“Sgagor is found all over Guréz, especially when the season has just begun. 


i i land. 
This f : : ood. It frequents cultivated 
Ox prefers to live amidst brushw radaleh and Kasheat. 


Fox, red (Vulpes vulpes): The Red Fox is found in ; 

It prefers oe Saas it digs a burrow a ie ace 
n. Or it might live among rocks or under the cover 0 : cis eit 
Itis a nocturnal animal. Hunger might force the stray Rec : rs eae 
uring the day, though. It is a loner. Its diet games © een 

©pends on what is available. Also on what that a ee nde 
‘0 like. The Red Fox preys on small rodents and birds: PME" > ie. Reg 
Marmots and voles. This monogamous animal is said to p 
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Fox couples are known to live in the same place for years at an e 
home is often a burrow with more than one opening. 


Goats: The Kashmiris prefer the mutton of sheep to goat-flesh. 


Goats, mountain: i) The swrrow or buz-e-kohi lives in the Sind 
and Dachinpura in the Panjal. Not commonly found. ii) The tha (kno 
kras in Kishtwar), too, lives in the Panjal range, in Warhwan, Kishtwar and 
Banihal, on rugged and dangerous terrain. It is bigger than the surrow (which 
is about three feet or a metre high), though both have horns of about fourteen 
inches (about 35 cm.) each. The thar develops a splendid fleece as it grows 
old. 

HAngul: See the section on ‘The Hangul’ later in this chapter. 


Hare, Himalayan Mouse-(Ochotona roylei): The Himalayan Mouse Hare 
is found all over the Himdlayas. In Kashmir, good places to find it are the 
mountains above Dachigam. It lives on open rocky grounds above the tree 
line. There it resides under rocks and heaps of stones. The steep slopes of 
pine forests are another place where it might be found. In forests, it 
burrows under the roots of trees. Its diet changes with the season-and 
availability. It eats coarse grass. 


Horse, domesticated/ ponies: Kashmir has always had good horses of its 
own. Polo has been popular since at least medizeval times. Maharaja Gulab 
Singh imported stallions-including Arab and Turkish ones-and mares. He 
earmarked grass reserves for horses and ponies in general, because of their 
importance as transport in the hills. They carry passengers as well as goods. 
This dependence has not lessened even in the first decade of the 21* century. 


The ponies of the Dachinpara area, on the banks of the Lidder, are 
considered the best. 


Hyenas: Rare in Kashmir. 


Jackal (Canis aureus): Jackals have been seen in the Himélayas. They 
come out after sunset and retire at dawn. They are also active by aay 
During the rutting season, they come out looking for water to drink. Tey 
also like to lie in the shade of forests. Jackals sometimes hunt in packs for 
small deer or antelopes. 


Kashmiri stag: See ‘Hangul’ later in this chapter. 

Lafigir, Common: (Presbytis entellus) Langurs live on trees. OF, 4 
scientists would put it, they have arboreal habits. Langurs live in unisex 
groups. They are sexist but not ageist. Their groups consist of langurs © 
all ages. They tend to live in harmony with other members of the group. 
Therefore, these groups Stay together for years, if not forever. 

In winter, there is almost nothing to eat in the snow-bound mounta “ 
This forces most of them to migrate to the plains of the Valley. Howev"” 


nd. This 


Valley 
WN as 


ins. 
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many spend their winters on pines and firs, even thou 
pe enveloped in snow. 


Langurs are vegetarians. They live on wild fruit, flowers, buds, shoots 
and leaves. In winter, they are known to eat climbers, including the Climates 
grate and Hedera nepalensis. For this reason they devastate gardens, 

As is the case with other relatively weak animals, the size of their groups 
increases in autumn and winter. Which means that two or more smaller 
groups merge when they come down to their winter home. This is obviously 
because the enemy, too, comes down to the plains when it gets cold. The 
leopard is their main predator. When they see or sense a beast of prey or 
some other danger, they start making guttural sounds of alarm. This warns 
the other members of their group. This sound is very different from the 
whoops of joy that they voice when they hop from tree to tree. 

The Dachigam National Park is one of their countless winter homes. It 
is not unusual to find langurs there throughout the year. ' 

Langur, Himalayan gray: Also comes down to the lower reaches in 
winter. Goes back to the higher mountains in summer. 

Leopards": (Panthera pardus millardi) This is an endangered animal 
and a sub-species of Panthera pardus. 

Places where it might be found: Almost everywhere. Leopards don’t need 
forests or dense groves of trees to flourish. They do quite well in the open 
country, among rocks and scrub. For this reason they come in contact with 
humans quite often: including in Srinagar city. Other things being equal, 
they would prefer to ive near pastures, so that they can eat cattle. 

They kill and eat close to everything. They prey on birds, deer, langurs, 
monkeys, large rodents and smaller beasts of prey. 

| know of at least one instance (which took place in the summer id 
2001) when they killed.a human, a BSF soldier, who had gone to perm 
above Srinagar’s Pari Mahal for his early morning ablutions. The babii 
Department of the State has recorded a leopard eee OB a mae 
Dachigam, one November day in the 1990s, when the women were wa g 


through a dense grove. 
Leopards tend to walk on roads, paths and tracks beaten ee a 
Y other animals. They breed throughout the year. In sari mete 
Sund in the Dachigam National Park, lower Dachigam an Be here 
om Panzgam to Phalipora, especially in winter, sale 
'S snow, 
My 0 


h 
stnguls): It was around 9pm on @ 


igh these trees might 


even 


in 1997. Twe 
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the Raj Bhawan' to the Dal Lake. We were sitting on the em 
known as the Cheshma Shahi ghat. By day this is an extre 
intersection, and even at 9pm there is some traffic. A jeep 
behind and parked itself right behind us. We found that a bit of 
After a while an officer got out and said, “We were wondering j 
that there’s a leopard right across the road.’ 


We had been planning to walk back, but now we gratefully accepted the 
officer’s offer of a lift. The leopard was less than a hundred metres from the 
Boulevard. So, what had brought him there? The bones and other leftovers 
of the meat that BSF (Border Security Force) soldiers camping near the 
Boulevard had eaten. 


A year before, in the summer, Dr. Mridu Rai (see the chapters on ‘People’ 
and ‘Paintings’) and I were walking up from the Cheshma Shahi to the 
Nehru Guest House. There is a dry nallah (stream) between the two. It was 
quite early, just after sunset, and the sky was still fairly bright. A large 
leopard came hurtling down the nallah just as we got there. It was running 
so fast that it didn’t notice us. In case it had you wouldn’t have had to 
suffer much of this book (it was much slimmer in 1997), 


The next time that Mridu came visiting, we decided that it was too risky 
to go to those woods in the fading light. So this time we resolved to return 
to the Raj Bhawan by 5.30pm. As we were walking down from Pari Mahal, 
just when the densest part of the woods came to an end, we saw a BSF 
soldier walking uphill in our direction. ‘I suppose that you know that there’s 
a leopard right above you, on that rock near the electric pole,’ he said. 

Our blood froze. The Raj Bhawan was still almost two kilometres away. 
The leopard, on the other hand, was ten or twelve feet above us. Getting 
a lift in a vehicle was not even a possibility. We just prayed hard and slinked 
away. (Poor you: for I lived to complete this chapter.) ; 

I have spent almost nine ‘years’ in the Cheshma Shahi-Raj Bhawan-Par! 
Mahal woods of Srinagar. (By nine ‘years’ I really mean four full-years and 
five half-years, May to October.) This is an exclusive area because the 
Governor lives in the Raj Bhawan. Casual visitors have not been allowed 
into these woods since 1990, As a result the greenery has been left untouched 
and there are more trees and shrubs than ever before. This has led to @ 
noticeable increase in wildlife. A family of four leopards and a group ‘ 


black bears-also four—tive there, the bears throughout the year and "i 
leopards in the cooler tted | 


bankment 
mely busy 
came from 
@ nuisance, 
f you knew 


months. One hangul has sometimes been sp° 


1 Gubernatorial palace, | 


of of staff) 
then was His Excellency’s Principal Secretary (chief 0 
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-fed ones at 
nes. Perhaps 


the area. So have been several foxes, countless jackals (well 
that), some wolves and several snakes, including poisonous o 
there are some hyenas, too. 


During these nine years I have sighted leopards six times. On four of 
these occasions my guests and I were within a leap or two of the leopard 
This is a fairly easy animal to sight, even in spring and autumn. If I haven’t 
seen leopards more often, it is purely because I walk through those woods 
only when I have guests. 

Animals are supposed to be scared of fire. Once when we got really 
delayed in those woods, and it was very dark, I passed this nugget of 
information on to my friends Mustafa Quraishi and his sister Sarah. None 
of us smokes. So we neither had matches nor a cigarette-lighter. Mustafa is 
a photographer with The Indian Express. He very brightly informed us that 
he had a flash-gun with which he would scare all animals away. When we 
reached the densest (and darkest) part of the woods, I told my friends that 
this was where there had been a leopard right above Mridu and me. So, 
Mustafa promptly clicked his powerful flash-gun. The light blinded all three 
of us. We could no longer see the black road. Once again prayer-and 
guesses about where the road was-got us through. 

Bears are much easier to sight than leopards (and even easier to hear). 
They spend all their lives in an area that is four miles square. I have seen 
their nocturnal movements for so long that I have developed a system on 
how to spot them. In a nutshell, their movements vary with the length of 
the day, and the weather. In June, when days are the longest and it is quite 
warm, bears come out later in the night than, say, in October when days 
are shorter and colder. Or, to make it simpler still, I have noticed that bears 
teach the woods across the road from the Nehru Guest House between 
9.30 and 10 at night during the two warmest months. If you oe this 
system and have patience, you are almost guaranteed a sighting of bears 
Within two days.? 


2 Is that a big deal? I assure you that it is. A group of io He in cee 
Kerala (South India) to sight something as obvious 2% Se ef ant, despite a four- 
we saw several glorious species of birds but not a single ¢ seat the probability of 
day wait. Nor did any of the other groups there. I believe 1%? 


i -long drive 
such sightings can be predicted mathematically, emery ee? aieihads 
through the woods between Munnar and Thekkady 


suddenly rushed past us. pp Ren ware agin; 
Similarly, some ee friends spent several days at Dachigam without managing 
to see a hangul outside the enclosures. eat 

I believe that if you study the behaviour of pon 
habits) and certain birds long enough, you can 
improves the chances of a ‘sighting.’ 


like bears (who have set 
lop a system that greatly 
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Foxes are the other animals that you will almost certainly see in 
at night: and very close to the Boulevard at that. I haven’t yet s 
hangul in the wild. But there is one that ravages gardens near the Nehry 
Helipad (which is near the Palace Hotel and also close to my hut in the Raj 
Bhawan) and then proceeds to the Royal Springs Golf Course at night. The 
next morning we see signs that the killjoy had been there, unfortuna: 
when we were sleeping. 

But I haven’t told you about the fourth time that I came very close to 
a leopard. This was in February 1994, when there was snow all around, | 
was looking out of the window of my Raj Bhawan office around noon 
when I saw the sweetest little leopard cub on the hill slope a few feet from 
the window. You know how human toddlers are when they gingerly take 
their first steps: they seem lost in some deep, but happy, thought as they 
take each hesitant step. That’s exactly how that leopard cub looked, even 
though with four legs it did not have the same fear of falling down. There 
was the same smile on its face as wordless human babies have when they 
gleefully take their first steps. And its eyes had the same faraway look. 

Leopard, Snow-: (Uncia Unica) Also known as the white leopard, the 
snow-leopard is called the ‘shena seh’ in Kashmiri. It is an elusive animal, 
very difficult to spot. (Two Germans spent an entire winter with me in 
Zafiskar trying to photograph this hard-to-get mammal. We spotted some 
rare ibexes instead: but even those not close enough to photograph.) 

This is an endangered species. It has been called a ‘survivor from the 
frigid Pleistocene era.’ 
Places where it might be found: The snow-leopard is found throughout 
the Himalayan range: the higher mountains of Kashmir and Ladakh being 
more favoured than most of the other Himalayas. People have ‘sighted? it 


this area 
Potted a 


tely 


quite often in the Suru, Warhwan and Nubra valleys. It is believed to live 
in Zafiskar, too. More likely places to spot it are the Hemis High _ ee 
Park (Ladakh), the Dachigam National Park, Overa, and the mountains of 


Kishtwar (Jammd) and Changthang (Ladakh). Within these areas, look aia 
relatively narrow and steep ridge valleys. 


In summer, it lives amidst rocks and cliffs, above the tree line. In winter, 
it comes down to the villages of the lower valleys and hills, when its prey 
does the same, 

An indicator of the health of an ecosystem: The snow-leopard hunts at 


night and eats the ibex, barhal, markhor, wild goats, sheep, musk deer, 
hare, marmots and large birds. 

The presence or absence of snow-(or other) leopards in a Bin 
forest tells us a lot about how good or bad the ecology of that area IS: 


nae Cer al 
as scientists would put it, this animal is a ‘natural indicator’ of the ecolog! 
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ealth of that ‘ecosystem.’ If you have actuall ies in thi 
ser r so far, especially those on the hangul, ones wnitthe ts i 
you might have noticed that a) leopards eat them all, and b) when = 
‘prey’ animals come down from the cold mountains in winter, so does their 
predator, the leopard. They are the leopard’s food. Therefore, the leopard 
follows them wherever they go. 


So, if there are plenty of leopards (snow-or otherwise) in an area (all 
right, ‘in an ecosystem’) it means that the animals that it eats (‘the prey 
species’) must also be there in good numbers. Now, these “prey species’ are 
mostly vegetarians (‘herbivores’). If there are many of them in an area, this 
indicates that there are plenty of trees and shrubs of the right type in that 
‘ecosystem.’ And if males and females of these species are found in more 
or less equal numbers in an area, this would suggest that their population is 
likely to remain the same or even increase. Or, as scientists would put it, this 
means that ‘normal reproduction’ is a ‘predominant feature’ of that 
‘ecosystem.’ 

You might have also noticed in this chapter that while other animals eat 
each other (or vegetables), no one eats the leopard. Thus, the leopard is at 
the top of the food-chain. That is why it is the ‘apex carnivore’ in most 
Himalayan forests. 

Lynx: Called ‘patsalov’ in Kashmiri. Lives in Kashmir and Ladakh. 
Seeks shelter in forests, and amidst tall grass and reeds. 

Markhor: (In the ‘Jamma’ volume please see the chapter on ‘Poonch’ 
and, within it, the section on ‘Wildife’.) Called Raphoche in Ladakhi. This 
‘serpent-eater’ is a very large goat. The markhor of Astor (now in POK) 
has huge, flat horns, which rise with just one sweep. The type found in the 
Pir Pafijal has horns that are much smaller and rise upwards with two-and- 
a-half or three twists (the third twist might be incomplete). Also lives in the 
Kazinag range. : 

This migratory animal moves around the Behram Gala pass (in Poonch) 
and in the middle mountains between the Kishan Ganga and Jehlum rivers. 


but not on the high mountains where the ibex 


It lives on “dangerous ground’ the grassy glens of 


Prefers dense birch and pine forests. Grazes on 
€se forests. Rarely goes above the snow-line. 
Markhors travel in herds. They feel most secure Gon ee 
housed amidst precipitous crag and rock. In December the mi 
the females and younger males. In spring they break ses . 2 Magaiot, 
Marmot, docile, Marmot, Himalayan (Marmota ae Himalayas, 
ngtailed (Marmota caudata): Marmots are found in a rth of Kashmir, 
®sPecially in Ladakh and the mountain ranges to the No Garhwal in the 
“specially Tear the holy Amarnath ji cave-shrine. (Also in 
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north Indian state of Uttaranchal.) The Himalayan and Longtaileg 
are found at different altitudes. 


This cat-sized animal lives in groups in large colonies. It hibernates in 
deep underground burrows all through the winter. During much of summer 
it is too groggy to react to hunters. Its responses are rather slow. Hence the 
epithet ‘docile’. Even a child can walk up and grab a marmot, especially for 
its attractive golden-brown skin. However, don’t even try. You’ll be Causi 
major offence to religious sentiment in Ladakh if you do. It’s consider 
most sinful to kill a marmot. You can see why. 


A species called drin, dring or pua in Kashmiri is frequently preyed upon 
by the eagle. It’s loudly when in danger. Found only at high altitudes (8,000’ 
to 14,000’), amidst rocks. It is dull yellow in colour, with a darker Stripe on 
its head, back and tail. 

Marmots eat grasses, leaves, roots and the seeds of plants. 


Marten, Beech-(Martes foina) or Stone-: In India, apart from Sikkim 
(north-eastern India), beech martens are found only in Kashmir. They have 
sometimes been seen in lower Dachigam, and even less frequently in Upper 
_ Dachigém. 

Stone martens live in the temperate and alpine parts of the Himalayas. 

They live above the tree line, in forests as well as on barren mountains. 
They nestle in the hollows of trees, under logs, in holes in the ground and 
amidst rocks. In the higher mountains they prey on voles and the mouse 
hare. In forests they hunt squirrels and attack birds. They also eat cherries. 
Stone martens mate in February. Their offsprings are born in late April. 
Marten, Yellow-throated: (Martes flavigula) This Himalayan animal 
lives in temperate forests: preferably those that are below the tree line. (It 
also inhabits sub-tropical and tropical forests, e.g. the east Indian state of 
Assam.) The yellow-throated marten hunts by day as well as night, but 
prefers the hour immediately before dawn, It scours the ground for prey: 
However, trees are its preferred hunting ‘ground.’ That’s where it finds 
squirrels and the birds’ nests. It scans nests for eggs and young birds. It 
aise eats hares, partridges, pheasants, rats and mice. It has a special talent 
for jumping from one branch of a tree to another. 

Mice: Commonly found in the state. 


Monkeys: In Kashmir they are found in the Lolab valley, in the fo 
near Gulmarg and in the lower Portion of the Kishan Ganga valley. Comme 
found in Jemma City. 

Mongoose: Found in Kashmir. 


‘ ef 
Mules: Mules, whether in the areas bordering Kulu, Kafigra and oth 


. 
parts of HP, or those in regions neighbouring Yarqand, have pre 
the sturdiest animals j 


Marmots 


ng 
ed 


rest 
nly 


* loa S. 
n the mountains when it comes to carrying 
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Otter, common: (Lutra lutra) Locally called the uder. The Kashmiris 
also call it the kula oddur. Found in most of the tivers of Kashmir, often 
under bridges. In summer, when fish, especially carps, migrate upstream to 
spawn, otters too travel up torrents and streams. They eat fish. Therefore, 
they have to go wherever their prey does. In winter they come back to the 
streams of the lower mountains. : 

They live amidst boulders and rocks. Also under the roots of trees that 
grow by the banks of rivers. They are often found lying in fern brakes, reed 
beds and bushes. Given a choice they would live in a cold place: in the hills 
and mountains, or near high-altitude streams and lakes. 

In the Dachigam National Park they are found all over River Dagwan and 
the nallah (stream). They frequently attack the fish of the Fisheries Breading 
Farm at Dachigam. Otters hunt at night. They also eat crabs, frogs, rodents 
and water fowls. Their skin is much valued. 

Ovis Ammon: See ‘Sheep, wild’ 

Ovis Orientalis: Known as the ‘shapoo’ and ‘urial’ in the Punjab. In the 
areas of Kargil under Pakistani occupation (Baltistan, Astor, Bunji) it is 
called the ‘oorin’. Found in most parts of Ladakh, mainly along the Indus. 
It lives on steep, grassy, hill-slopes above forests. 

Panther: Known as the ‘seh’ in Kashmir. Found in forests as well as 
in inhabited areas. In the forests panthers hang around the paths commonly 
taken by other animals. They go to villages to eat up dogs and other 
domesticated animals. 

Pigs: Maharaja Gulab Singh introduced them in to Kashmir. Because of 
the Muslims’ aversion, his descendant (perhaps Maharaja Pratap Singh) got 
tid of all pigs from Srinagar. However, some pigs escaped into the woods 
and are found there in a wild state. ; .. 

Porcupine, Indian: (Hystrix indica) Found in some regions of Kashmir i 
also in Kishtwar. In the Dachigim area it has been seen in Phaliphora : 
February, at Waskar at other times and in big numbers between Drog an 

avnar, 

The porcupine lives on the rocky sides of h 
lands and topography—moist as well as arid, open land as well sores 

uring the day it nestles in caves, amongst rocks = “7 However it 
Porcupine is essentially a vegetarian. It eats fruits eae ae ated 
also chews the bones of dead animals and the horns a make its quills 
Hee these it obtains the calcium and lime that it needs fo 

Tow, 


ills. It thrives on all kinds of 
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Rat, Common House-: (Rattus rattus) Commonly found in the state 


Serow (Capricornis sumatraensis) This is a ‘goat antelope of the genus 
Capricornis, of [the] mountainous regions of eastern Asia, [and has] short 
horns and a dark coat." It is called Ramu, Halj and Salabhir in Kashmiri. 
It lives throughout the Himalayas between 6,000’ and 10,000’ and in Assam 
at lower heights. 

The serow seeks protection from the weather in shallow Caves and 
amidst boulders on the slopes of thickly wooded gorges. It eats grass, herbs 
and shrubs. Its mealtimes are around sunrise and sunset. The serow is a 
loner, but is very energetic. In the Dachigam National Park, a serow was 
once seen in a group of hanguls. 

Sheep, blue: See ‘Bharal’’ above. 


Sheep, domesticated: The Bakerwals (who live throughout the State), 
the Chopans (Kashmir only) and the Gaddis (Jammai and Himachal Pradesh) 
are the three principal communities that rear sheep on a commercial scale, 
Kashmir used to ‘export’ sheep to Jammii and other regions till the early 
part of the 20" century. Meat consumption zoomed after the 1950s. Since 
then Kashmir has been a net importer of sheep. (See ‘Wazwan’.) The 
Kashmiris eat only sheep meat. (Goat mutton is the norm in most of the rest 
of India.) 

Squirrel, Kashmiri Flying-: (Hylopetes fimbriatus) Found in Kashmir. 
Stag, Kashmiri: See ‘Hangul’. 

Stone marten: See ‘Marten, stone.’ 

Vole, royles: (Alticola royelei) Found in Kashmir. 

Weasel, Himalayan: (Mustela sibrica) Found in the state. 

Wolves: Common in Kashmir, in the barren higher mountains but not in 
€ plains of the Valley. Also found in Ladakh. They eat sheep, to the 
Stress of shepherds for whom this is a huge economic loss. ; 

When the nomadic shepherds move uphill to the mountain pastures 1 
summer, So do wolves. In winter they come down and move about in the 
lower valleys, fairly close to the plains. In summer they live amidst thickets 
of reeds and scrubs. In winter they seek shelter in caves and amidst rocks. 


th 
di 


Reptiles and Insects 


‘ , 3 : an 
Bees: Farmers in Kashmir often maintain several hives-sometimes 4S pe 
as ten each-in their houses. When rural houses are built, cylindrical ¢# 


are left in the walls of one of the floors to house the hives. These hives = 
removed every year in late September or early October. 

Frogs: Found all over Kashmir. In Srinagar city they live in the s 
Lizards: Numerous in Kashmir. 


| lake- 
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Mosquitoes: ie he probable that (between July and September) in no 
country in the Won ome mosquitoes found in such swarms as on the lakes 
of Kashmir and in their vicinity, any part of the body which may be 
exposed to their attacks becomes literally black with them... The only way 
to obtain even partial relief is to sit between pans of burning horse-dung, 
the fumes of which drive them away.’ That was The Gazetteer writing in 
1890. Their numbers have lessened considerably since, and wire mesh 
windows and chemical repellants have done away with the dung. However, 
if you are ideologically hostile to chemical lotions you know what to look 
for instead. 

Sand-flies; Common between July and September. 

Scorpions: The pwhur. Plentiful in the Cheshma Shahi-Pari Mahal-Raj 
Bhawan area of Srinagar city. Also in the Dachinpura and Lar areas. Their 
bite can be fatal. 

Snakes: The snakes of the kandi (semi-arid) parts of Jamma and Kathua 
districts in particular (and Jammfi region in general) are extremely poisonous 
and cause many deaths every year. Which probably is why snakes are 
worshipped (propitiated might be more accurate) in that area. 

Snakes are almost unknown in Ladakh, (A few non-poisonous species 
have been found.) Kashmir has several species of snakes (har). It is said that 
none of them is poisonous. This is not correct. Those in the Sind valley 
certainly are. Some areas beyond Pahalgam are known for the gunas snake. 
In Srinagar City, snakes are found outside the municipal limits-in the Cheshma 
Shahi-Pari Mahal-Raj Bhawan area, for instance. The deadly Harwan Krait 
is to be found in this belt. Many of the other snakes of Kashmir are not 
venomous. ; 

The Kashmiris say, ‘There are no snakes in any place from bn ee 
peak of the Nanga Parbat is visible.’ This essentially confirms what | s 
about Ladakh. You can see the Nanga Parbat only from places - ab 
fairly high altitudes. There it will be too cold for snakes to survive. bU v 


about places not that high? . fs 

There are instances of the cobra having been seen In ere a, 
boa-constrictor, according to the 19"" century novel z TaSeBE ig 
other writers feel that the Kashmiri ajd4, mistaken for @ boa" 
really an overgrown rock-snake. are several types of 

Either way, I suppose you've got my point: a ee (anit 
dangerous snakes in Kashmir. The gu7as, a Dachinpura area has 
the rocky eastern parts of Kashmir), is one auth is is believed to 
venomous snakes. The Kashmiri gulawut (throat-ca 


lunge at a man’s throat. 
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Parks and Sanctuaries 


It is advisable to wear khaki, green or camouflage in all these sanctuaries 
and national parks. Please do not disturb the animals with loud NOises, 
radios, music playing systems, motorboats (if there’s a river or lake nearby), 
diesel generators, etc. (I am thought of as a Luddite, an enemy of progress, 
because of my refusal to allow motorboats at many tourist destinations.) 
Please don’t leave behind non-biodegradable garbage. Flash photography 
can irritate some animals into violence, and scare others needlessly, 


National parks are a ‘higher’ category than sanctuaries. 


National Parks 


Dachigam National Park: This is the prima donna of the parks and 
sanctuaries of the state. Dachigaém means ‘the ten villages’, that being the 
number of villages which had to be acquired and resettled in-order to create 
a wildlife sanctuary here. It covers an area of 141 sq. km. In the first half 
of the twentieth century it was the exclusive hunting preserve of the Maharaja 
of the state. In 1951, it was converted into a national park. Entrance to 
various parts of the park is still strictly regulated. (Please contact the Chief 
Wildlife Warden, whose office is in the TRC, Srinagar.) 


The flora of the park includes a silver-birch forest and conifers. It is the 
main home of the hangul, an endangered species of antler deer, akin to the 
European red deer, an endangered species. (See below.) The hangul (Kashmiri 
stag) has huge antlers and a white patch on its rump. The park has around 
twenty species of mammals in all, including black and brown bears, the 
musk deer and leopards. In addition it has more than 150 species of avifauna. 
There is also a trout (fish) farm in the campus. 

The Draphama Guest House, where Prime Ministers Pt. Nehru and Mrs. 
Gandhi used to Stay, is not available to tourists. However, theoretically it is 
Possible to rent a hut in the Panzgam, Laribal, Gratnar or Sangargulu 
villages for an overnight (or longer) stay. A Tourism Department leaflet 


from the 1960s says, ‘[The park is] open throughout the year [and] sais 
1S no prime viewing season.’ 


Biosphere Reserves and Wildlife Sanctuaries 

(‘Biosphere Reserve? is the 
The Overa-Aru Bios 
Pahalgam. Animals tha: 
the leopard. There are 
3,000 metre 
to 5,425 m 
the upper a 


category that ranks after ‘National Park ) 
Phere Reserve: 76 km. from Srinagar; close 
t live here include the musk deer, the brown bear ae 
‘ many types of birds as well. This reserve begins : 
S (ie. more than 9,500 feet) above the sea and goes right 
Sites. A government publication says, ‘Prime viewing time | 

reas is from May to August. In the lower areas, for bird viewing 
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the best time is March to May and for animal viewing from September to 
March.” Self-catering holiday cottages can be booked through the Chief 
Wildlife Warden, TRC, Srinagar, who also authorises entry itt the reserve 

The Overa Wildlife Sanctuary: Spread over 32 sq. km. More than a 
dozen species of mammals (best season: September to April) and eighty 
types of birds, notably several species of pheasants live here. (Best bird 
watching is between March and August.) 

The Gulmarg Biosphere Reserve: 48 km. from Srinagar. This reserve 
covers an area of 180 sq. km. It is at 2,400 metres above the sea (around 
7,500 feet) at its lowest and climbs up to 4,300 metres (almost 13,000 feet). 
Mammals: the Himalayan musk deer, bears-both brown and black—and the 
red fox. Best season: September to March. Birds: highland species, migratory 
as well as resident. 

The Gulmarg Wildlife Sanctuary was declared a sanctuary in 1987. Its 
boundaries: In the north are the Butapathri/ Baba Réshi Forests; to the south 
is the Poonch Forest Division; the eastern boundary consists of the 
Bunadawas/ Drang Forests; and in the west are the Khanpathri Forests and 
the Poonch Forest Division. The sanctuary is spread over 139.25 square 
kilometres. It is more or less rectangular. It falls between 33°.55' and 34°.06' 
North (latitude) and between 74°.17' and 74°.29' East (longitude). 

There is a majestic mountainous range, with moderate to steep slopes, 
around the sanctuary. Among the important peaks in this range is the Affarwat 
Peak (4143 metres). The area drains the Ferozpora Nallah as well as several 
smaller streams that join it. 

The sanctuary aims to protect, conserve and multiply the endangered 
musk deer as well as the Himalayan Brown Bear, the Leopard and other 
animals and birds found in the area. 

Flora: The vegetation in this area is both diverse and pre 
coniferous forests as wvell as ornamental ‘ground flora.’ The m 
forests within the sanctuary are'’: 

Sub-alpine Forests make up more than 8 
fe aw here include the Silver Fir He 

allichiana j ithiana), Yew (Taxus : : 
Pictum) i dra orl eas indica). Birch or bhoj patr 
(Betula utilis) grows in the 3000-3500 metre zone. ee, 
ger pied Above the it a ae nee (margs). A rich 
Variety ee pesiaee: THs - eee d shrubs dotted with junipers and 

grasses and flowering herbs ane s ? 


thododend 
Tons, grows on them. iatife Sanctuary is the home of 


Fauna: The Mi : Wi 5 «58 " 
: usk Deer: The Gulmarg : : ‘critically 
the musk deer (roos, in Kashmiri) Moschus moschiferus. This 1s @ 


tty. It contains 
ain types of 


0% of the sanctuary. The species 
bies pindrow), Kail (Pinus 
baccata), Maple (Acer 
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endangered species.’ Legally speaking, it is an animal protected unde 
I of the Wildlife Protection Act. The climate and forests of this sanctug 
make it an ideal habitat for the musk deer. This animal is found in the 2499. 
4300 metre zone. It lives in several types of high-altitude forests, Where the 
juniper, rhododendron and skimmia grow. In winter it can Sometimes be 
seen at altitudes below 2100 metres. 

Mammals: The Gulmarg Wildlife Sanctuary is also the home of man 
kinds of mammals. These include the Leopard (Panthera Pardus), the Leopard 
Cat (Felis bengalensis), the Red Fox (Vulpes vulpes), the Yellow Throated 
Marten (Martes flavigula), the Himalayan Brown Bear (Ursus arctos), the 
Himalayan Langar (Presbytis entellus), the Rhesus macaque/monkey (Macaca 
mulatto) and the Himalayan Black Bear (Selenarctos tibetanus), 


Avi-fauna: The Gulmarg Wildlife Sanctuary also has a rich population of 
birds. It is the breeding ground of many rare species of resident pheasants 
and a number of summer migrants from other parts of the Indian sub- 
continent. The birds that visit or live in the sanctuary include Himéalayan 
Monals, Common Koklas, Himalayan Snowcocks, Hoopoes, Woodpeckers, 
Crows, Nut-crackers, Bulbuls, Fly-catchers, Warblers, Chats, Thrushes, 
Dippers, Tits, Creepers, Wagtails, Sparrows, Pipettes and Owls. 


T Schedule 


The Hangul (Cervus elaphus hanglu): 


This Kashmiri stag, a type of red deer, is close to extinction. The hangul 
is a variety of the “barasingha’. 

Viewing season: The hangul is a forest animal. It changes its feeding 
grounds with the season. Which means that it goes from one forest to 
another looking for good grazing grounds. Like many other animals, it lives 
in the lower hills in winter and goes uphill in summer. 

The hangul sheds its horns in late March. It then climbs up to the ald 
of the forest-line, where it stil] is winter. In contrast it is spring in the plains 
of Kashmir. By autumn (sometimes by late-August) the horns are likely 1 
have Sprouted again. By then the lower hills of Kashmir would have started 
cooling, too. So the hangul returns to them. This is when the hangul starts 


feeling horny. (I swear the pun crept in all on its own. Maybe that’s how 
the word was derived.) 


ae: d 
This is called the Tutting season among male deer (and among goats 

rams). The stags start calling out to their females, but this alerts hunters 

well. Hanguls are trapped or killed when they are found outside sanctuar 


P ) in; 
In winter, too, they tend to get completely ‘legged in the snow » making 
them relatively easy to catch | 
een a, : : ua 
Rutting: This is ‘an annually recurring condition or period af “ 
excitement and reproductiy, Is it bee 


€ activity in male deer.” For hangu 


around mid-September and ends in the middle of October. During #¢ 
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adult males separate from other males, while females f 
, ) 


familiar?) The fawns are born in May. rm groups. (Sounds 


‘Viewing time’: The best time at Dachieam j 
after sunset. This is partly because tei ae sama 
hanguls’ favourite oak patch. The hanguls “ty all i ie ec 
nuisance: and a danger to their lives. Balti TING rene ‘aks 

e horns: T ive ri fri 
7 = : he decorative rims of Kashmir saddles are made of these 
Rese a hig vit Hangul is found": This endangered species 

i perate forests of Kashmir Valley, and s 
neighbouring areas. Holloway and Schaller noticed that this deat was fe me 
only in a region that was 65 km wide. This area is to the north a d “- 
the Rivers Jehlum and Lower Chenab. It stretches from Zahurah crthe a 
to Ramnagar (Jamm() in the south. The only place outside the state oe 
a few space might be found is Siyabehi in neighbouring Himachal Pradesh. 

The hangul spends the summer at high altitudes. It is found mainly in 
noi Kashmir and, theoretically, in Kishtwar and Bhaderwah. (See also 
Dachigam National Park’ above.) In the Valley it is supposed to live in 
Bandipora, Nowbug, Dandwar and the Sind valley. Some stray groups of 
hanguls have also been seen in the Dara [Forest] Reserve, the Brain Reserve, 
the Khonmoa Reserve, the Shikargah Reserve, Lolab, Desu and the Overa 
Wildlife Sanctuary. In the 1990s, it was also sighted in the Raj Bhawan 
campus in Srinagar. It occasionally visits the erstwhile Srinagar City Forest 
(now the Royal Springs Golf Course). Hangul tracks have been found on 
snow at Waskar. 

The best place to look for hanguls i 
corridor between the Dachigam National Park and the Ove 
Sanctuary, 

Social behaviour: Hanguls move about alone as well as in groups of up 
sed twenty-five members. In winter, bigger groups of as many as forty 
hanguls have been seen in Dachigam, especially near Draphama in the 
Nagpur oak patch. Hanguls go to oak patches to reat bene Ten 
Provide the best cover in winter. Groups break up in spring. Part ne 
ns is along gender lines. Co-ed groups are hardly ever seen in the 

ummer, (That’show stag parties got their name.) The hanguls are a 
Matriarchal lot. The hinds [female red deer] look after the young, with no 
help from the stags. Mother-fawn relationships last only till ae seeeeh 
look after itself. Mature stags do not live with the hinds except during the 
Tutting season. iti 

Female hancu oups during the summer. These sorori es 
Consist of 2 aati ps i oe members. Stags move alone or in 


ie : 
Maller groups of between two and nine. 


s the Dachigam area. So is the 
ra Wildlife 
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Why do they form groups at all? Protection from predators is a 
reason. In summer they feel more secure, so their groups are s 
winter even the predators come down to the lower hills. The wea 
is an important factor. Food is a third. Members of a group in 
other about where the best grazing grounds are. 

Hanguls are quite territorial. Each group and, within a group, each member 
has its grazing territory. Like the human nomads of the state they have a 
winter territory in the lower hills and a summer territory in the higher 
mountains. A well-defined route (or ‘corridor’) invariably connects the two, 
Interestingly, just as the human nomads of the state think of the winter camp 
as their ‘real home,’ so do the hanguls. This is why Dachigam is so popular 
with the hanguls. Most of them consider Dachigam their ‘real home? and 
repair to this sanctuary for the winter. 

What the héngul eats: The plants that the hangul likes most are Fraxinus 
hookeri, Jasminum humile, Haemerocallis fulva, leaves of Morus alba and 
Salix. Its favourite fruit are Aesculus indica and Quercus robur. It also eats 
the Smilax vaginata, Dioscorea deltoidea, Rumax patientia, Colchicum lutecum 
and Polygonum amplexicaule. 


Population/ An endangered species: The population of hanguls in Dachigam 
has been declining rapidly since the 1940s. Both Hindus and Muslims eat 
hangul flesh. So do leopards and black bears. 


In 1940, there were around 3000 hanguls (according to A.R. Wani and 
Holloway). In 1947, this population was estimated at 2000 and in 1950, at 
400 (Gee). In 1969, Schaller conducted a census during the rut. He felt that 
only 180 hanguls were left, Holloway (1970) counted just 140-170 hanguls. 


And then, because of the government’s efforts, the hangul population 
began to grow again. In 1971, Owen of the World Wildlife Fund did a 
detailed census and concluded that there were as many as 320 hanguls. Se 
the time the J&K Wildlife Department was putting the number at 550. In 
March 1980, everyone agreed that the figure was at least 347. : 

In March 1983, the hangul population was estimated at 550. According 
to the Wildlife Protection Department in 1986 the number was 605. By 1988 
It was as high as 860 (Mir Inayat Ullah). 

: And then came militancy. The decline resumed. In the early 1990s, “ 
hangul population dropped to somewhere between 140 and 170. Mi 
Government stepped in again. By 1995, the population had risen to _ 
(Rouf and Rashid). The 1999 census estimated that there were between o 
and 325 hanguls in Dachigam proper, and between 435 and 520 iy i 
and around the Dachigam National Park. The census of March 2000 estimate 
that there were 350-470 hanguls in the Park. 


n Obvious 
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Predators: wai black bears and snow leopards prey on the hangul. 
of these, snow leopards very rarely visit Dachigam. However. leopards and 
plack bears live in and around the Park. During the initial years of militanc 
(the early 1990s), some humans camping in those woods were without aa 
responsible for the rapid decline in the hanguls’ population. However also 
because of militancy the average human has been too scared to go int the 
woods. Therefore, there has been an increase in the number of leopards and 
black bears in the area: right up to the Shankar-acharya hill, with Cheshma 
Shahi and the Pari Mahal in between. (The upside of this is that because 
humans have reduced their visits to this area, the illegal felling of trees, too, 
has declined sharply. The Zabarwan Mountains have much thicker forests 
now. And if your sympathies are with wildlife in general and not just with 
hanguls, there is much to celebrate.) 

The hangul is one of the few mammals available for leopards to eat. 
Therefore, too, they have been disappearing fast. (So have been the dogs 
maintained by the Indian para-military forces in that area.) 
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The Rivers of Kashmir 
$s 


The Jehlum 


Kashmiri Muslims call the Jehlum, by the names Veth, Vyeth and Behet. 
The Kashmiri Pandits call it the Vitast(a) and Vyatast. The ancient Greeks 
knew it as the Hydaspes and Bidaspes. The rest of the sub-continent (and, 
officially, even J&K) knows this great river as the Jehlum. Maharaj K. Koul 


calls it ‘The Great Artery of Kashmir’ while Arora has named it “The Great 
Waterway of Kashmir.’ 


_ Origin: It originates in Verinag, at the feet of the Panjal mountains in 
Anafitnag district in southern Kashmir. Some 203 km. (or 195.2 km., 
depending on what you count) later, it leaves Kashmir Valley at Kichhama 
near Baramulla town. 

The Kashmiri Pandits believe that the river really begins at Vethvatru, a 
small spring near Verinag. It combines with streams at Anafitnag town 
(Islamabad). The river flows into the Wular lake. Here the river deepens and 
widens considerably. It then leaves for Baramulla town. At this point the 
river is about 10° deep and roughly 100 metres/ yards wide. After that the 
river travels to Uri and finally Kichhama. 

Delta, plateaux: The Jehlum’s delta in Kashmir is the huge Wular Lae 
On the wular’s southern Side are plateaux. These are alluvial in origin and 
about 300m. higher than the river bed. 

Towns on its banks: On its banks several important towns were founded 
over the centuries, as were famous shrines and temples. The more importa 
of these towns are Srinagar, Baramulla, Sumbal, Hajan and Sopore- Ee 
Bamba tribe has traditionally lived on the river’s right bank. 

Dimensions: Maharaj K. Koul estimates that ‘in its course from Khana 
to Banyari, the point where it enters the Wular, the fall of (the) Jeblum 
165 feet in the first 30 miles and 55 feet in the next 24 miles. From the Pp 
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where it leaves the Wular to Baramulla town, its fall is very slight. During 
winter, when the river is at its lowest, the average breadth is 210 feet and 
its mean depth is 5 feet.’ He adds that ‘the catchment area of the valley (is) 
116 miles long (and between) 40 and 75 miles (wide). So, the Jehlum 
receives the rainfall of some 3,900 sq. miles.’ 


The river winds its way gracefully through Srinagar city for almost 
seven kilometres. There used to be as many elegant bridges over it in 
Srinagar. The number seven is considered lucky everywhere, and in the 
case of Srinagar the sobriquet ‘the city of the seven bridges’ had been 
around for centuries. So, when, in the 1950s, an eighth bridge had to be 
built, rather than jettison the figure seven, this bridge was simply named the 
Zero Bridge, a name it retains to this day when the number of bridges has 
crossed ten. The average width of the Jehlum while in the city is about 65 
metres. Its deepest point in the city is at Batyar (near Ali Kadal), where it 
is almost eight metres deep in the summers and five metres deep in winter. 

Tributaries: Many mountain streams and rivulets join the Jehlum during 
its journey in the Valley. Above Khanabal these include the Sandrin, the 
Brang, the Arpat from Kothar, the Kokernag and the Achabal. Below Khanabal, 
the Lidder, a major river in its own right, comes down from the Térsar lake, 
collects the melting snows of the Lidder valley and merges with the Jehlum. 

As the Jehlum continues its course, it is joined by the waters of the Arpal 
Nag spring, and the drainage from the Wasterwan and the mountains of 
Tral. 

At Shadipura the biggest merger- ‘marriage’ (shadi), to use the local 
expression- of them all takes place. At this point the Sind (Indus) empties 
itself into the Jehlum. The expanded river then passes through the gigantic 
Wular Lake after which it is joined, at Doabgam (‘the village of tbs ae 
Waters’) by just one more major stream, the Pohru, which brings with itt e 
€xcess waters of the Lolab valley and water from the slopes of Kajinag. 


Parts of the Pohru (as those of the Sind and the Vishu) are navigable. The 
Ramshi stream is another tributa 
ry. - Bas 
‘ - +) Mai es: 
Tributaries that meet the right bank of the Jehlum are: i) ri 
pace and the Sind; ii) Minor ones: Arrah, Bandipur, =r!n, 
0 
e: . are i) the 
Rivulets and streams that join the Jehlum on is at ii) 
Veshau/ Vishu/ Vishav from Kokernag which messy z from Ludarmarg, 
© Rembiara from the Pir Panjal; iii) the Doodh woe suede from the 
Which Merges with it south of Srinagar, and ser and are smaller than 
Sulmarg area. These tributaries drain the Pir Paiija' 


Many of the tributaries that join the right bank- 
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Quality of water: The waters of the Ningal, the Sukhnag and the Sind 
streams are much favoured for drinking. Abdullah Khan, a medieval Governor 
of Kashmir, insisted on getting his drinking water fetched from the Ningal 
to Srinagar everyday. (The Ningal empties itself into the Wular, while the 
Sukhnag and the Ferozepur streams end in a marsh near the Jehlum.) 

Rafting: Till the beginning of the 20" century boats used to ply on the 
Jehlum.Till then, this, the biggest river of Kashmir, was also its main 
‘highway’. Boats plying on the Jehlum would carry men and materials from 
one end of Kashmir to the other. It picks up considerable speed between 
Baramulla and Kohala. It is navigable from Khanabal to Khadinyar, a Village 
five krn. ahead of Baramulla town. 

However, in winter, beginning around November, the waters of the river 
recede, making navigation difficult, especially in the stretch just above 
Srinagar city. I have been trying to revive this tradition. In the stretch 
within Srinagar there were points where the bottom of our boat would hit 
hard objects, especially the remnants of old bridges. 

Time taken: The Jehlum travels for 75 km. between Anafitnag and 
Srinagar. (The road distance between the two is only 56 km.) Boats travelling 
downstream cover the distance from Khanabal/ Anajitnag to Srinagar in 
around twenty hours. Upstream from Srinagar is different. Houseboats take 
four days. ‘Light doongas’ do it in around 2% days. 


A ‘light doonga’ will take half a day to travel from Baramulla to Sopore. 
It’s another day and a half from Sopore to Srinagar, using the Nuru canal. 
In case you take the route through the Wular, add another two days. 

The downstream boatride by ‘doonga’ is much faster. The Srinagar- 
Wular journey takes about 20 hours. You can do Srinagar-Nuru-Sopore in 
roughly 22 hours. Sopore-Baramulla will take six hours. Downstream journeys 
by shikara will take half as much time. 

Timings vary according to the time of the year and, thus, the level of the 
water. 

The rafting route: The stretch on which boats can ply, from Anafitnag 
to Baramulla, is about 130 km. long. As we have seen they can sail upstream 
as well as down. After Baramulla the river enters a gorge and is extremely 
unsafe because its waters acquire great velocity. At the other end, in most 
months the journey starts at Khanabal. The short stretch between Anafitndg 
town and Khanabal is normally too dry to permit boating. 


Bi 
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The route is as follows: 


Anafitnag 

Vazir Bagh (fine groves on both banks) 
Khanabal (has a Dogra era rest house) 
Bijbehara (six km. from Khanabal; old 
near the bank) 

Saige bridge (a mob bumt the old bridge in 1931) 
eal (grand temple ruins; the Tral valley is above this 
Payech (Hindu temple ruins) 

Kakapur 

Ladoo (somewhat away from the banks are some Hindu 
temple ruins) 

Khunmoh 

Pampore (13 km. before Srinagar; Woyin and Khrew are 
nearby) 

Pantha Chuk (the old stone bridge is about eight km. from 
Srinagar) 

Pandrethan (three km. from Srinagar; temple.) 
Srinagar/Munshi Bagh 

Srinagar/Chhatabal 

Shadipur (25 km. north of Srinagar. From Shadipur to 
Sopore the route is normally through the Wular. However, 
when the level of the water is high, the Wular can be more 
or less bypassed by taking the Nuru canal, which connects 
Shadipur with Sopore.) 
Sumbal (five km. from Shadipur. ; 
pees (1.5 km. from Sumbal. See also the ae (i 
‘Sumbal,’ ‘Shadipur’ and ‘Andarkot’ in the ¢ _ be 
‘Baramulla’ for more about the channels that me 
Jehlum.) ' 
Hajan (35 km. from Srinagar. 
ie (River Jehlum meets Lake Wular here.) 


Sopore : the right 
gramulla; a Village on 

D 11km. from B ules Jab, meets 

: rly Pohru, which comes down from Lola’ 


the Jehlum: here) 


Hindu temple ruins 
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e Baramulla 

e  Sheeri 

e Gantmul 

e Bunyar (Hydro electric power plant) 
e Un 


e Lalpul (The last village under Indian administration. After 
that the river flows into the occupied Kashmir.) 


Hydel power: Today, the 105 megawatt Lower Jehlum Hydel Power 
Project, the Valley’s biggest, is fed by this river. The 480 MW Uri Hydel 
Project also draws its energies from the Jehlum. 


Floods: The Jehlum overflows almost every third or fourth year. The 
plains of Anafitnag and Pulwéma districts, and thus parts of the National 
Highway to Srinagar, get submerged. Crops are destroyed and road traffic 
to and from the rest of India ceases till the flood abates two or three days 
iater. Koul notes, “Many disastrous floods are noticed in the vernacular 
histories, but the greatest was the terrible inundation which followed the 
slipping of the mountain at Khadanyar below Baramulla town in 879 A.D. 
The channel of Jehlum was blocked and a large part of the valley was 
submerged. In 1841, there was a serious flood, which caused much damage 
to life and property. The flood of 1893 was also a great calamity... At the 
time of floods more than 45,000 cusecs is the daily discharge of the water 
excluding the breaches. In former times the villages lying along the river 
were obliged to keep the artificial embankments in repair (and) flood-gates 
existed... For many years this obligation had not been enforced, and under 
the supervision of Sir Walter Lawrence, the State Settlement Commissioner, 


the embankments below Srinagar city were repaired, and the floods of 1892 
were kept in check.” 


The funny thing is that to an extent these floods are necessary. From 
1998 to 2002 rainfall was very insufficient. Garbage piled up on the banks 
of the river. Several people actually started praying for a small flood. Their 
Prayers were answered in 2003. Floods also moisten land. and add to the 
subsoil water and the mini-floods of early 2003 were a relief. 

Taming the floods: The Kashmiris have for centuries tried to prevent 
floods in the Jehlum. Suyya was the chief engineer of King Avantivarman 
(A.D. 855-883). He deepened the gorge ahead of Baramulla. In 1902, th® 
Dogra Maharaja employed European civil engineers to try to do the same 
again. They failed. Later in the Dogra era, perhaps in the 1920s, electrically 
powered dredgers were employed, this time with great success. The gran 


remnants of this large boat can still be seen grounded near 4 bank of the 
river in Baramulla town. 
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The Sind River 


This is a tributary of River Jehlum. it has two sources. The northern one 
originates near the dZoji La when the snow accumulated there melts. The 
other stream comes from the Dachinpara area. The two streams merge at 
Baltal to become the Sind. It now begins to flow with considerable speed 
and ferocity over large rocks. The gorge below Sonamarg is narrow and 
rocky. This stretch is dificult to navigate. Till Gagangir it mainly flows 
down a slope. The stretch above Gagangir freezes over during the coldest 
part of winter. 

A few kilometres after Sonamarg the valley begins to open up, and the 
river begins to widen. 

As it proceeds westwards, through the Sind valley, several tributaries join 
it. The Kanknai stream merges with it near Kajipura village (in the Lar 
area). The stretch between Shadipur and Ganderbal is navigable. 

The Sind ‘marries’ (i.e. merges with) the Jehlum at Shadipur. 

The Sind Valley: This is the largest of the many valleys that exist within the 
all-encompassing Valley of Kashmir. The old trade route between Kashmir 
and Central Asia went through this valley, much along the present National 
‘Highway.’ The valley begins near Baltal and ends at Ganderbal. It is thus 
around 90 km. long. 

After the green meadows of Sonamarg, we enter a gorge that is thickly 
wooded on both sides. Several rocky hillfaces here are used to train people 
in rock-climbing. The landscape then gives way to a pleasant, open river 
valley. Between Koolan and Gagangir (7,200') the river mainly flows over 
flat land. Here the river widens greatly, in part because of the centuries-old 
islands of alluvium that have formed inside it. Fir trees grow on these 
islands. The flat part of the valley begins shortly after Gund (6,500 ‘ i 
a long while we remain in the river valley. Then, around Ganderbal, we 
ent 

er a short wooded stretch. vs chapitet i Trekking.” 


Treks through this valley have been listed int , id: 
The best time to trek in most parts of the Sind Valley is June. July to mi 


k till earl 
August is next best. However, snow on some treks does not melt y 
July: the Lidder-Kilan trek, for instance. 


The Lidder River 
The sources. of River Lidder (‘the yellow rV® 
Mountains of Pahalgam. Its tributaries include 
‘nallahs’. Its waters are treated at Bumzoo and are 
drinking water for Anajitnag town an 
the Jehlum north of Anafitnag/ Islam 
Abedin got constructed a canal by wh 


1’) are the glaciers of the 
the Aru and Chandanwar! 
the main source of 
d the villages around it. It flows ad 
abad town. Ihe great King Zain-ul- 
ich the waters of the Lidder were 
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conducted to the semi-arid Martand plateau near the town. The areas in and 
around Pahalgam are known as the Lidder valley and include fascinating 
lakes like the Shesh Nag (see “Amarnath yatra”) 


The Lidder valley: The valley is about 60 km. long. It begins at the 
glaciers of Kolahoi and Shri Amarnath ji and ends near Aish Muqim, which 
is in the fertile plains. Western visitors have traditionally preferred Gulmarg 
as a resort. However, as a region the Lidder valley has been their favourite 
especially for trekking. This is mainly because of the beauty of the place: 
with forests, meadows, glaciers and tall mountains. 


The Brang and the Sandrin 


These rivulets have their origins in the Kokernag and Kapran areas 
respectively, both in Anajitnag district. They irrigate agricultural land, provide 
drinking water and play host to a large variety of fish, including the trout. 

The Brang (also spelt Bring and Brengi) is one of the headwaters of the 
Jehlum. It takes its rise at the feet of the Brari Bal. It is known as the Tansan 
stream till it reaches Woyil (Woylu). There it is joined by a much larger 
stream which brings the waters of the Nowbug valley. As it goes further 
west and reaches Hillar, the waters of the Kokernag spring combine with it. 
Then just west of Anafitnag the whole stream unites with the Arpat and 
Sandrin rivers at village Harnag, west of Anajfitnag. 

The Brang is fordable throughout the year upto the Woyil. After that it 
is fordable mainly in winter. However, when the melting snow flows into it, 
the Brang becomes a large and somewhat difficult stream. Since medieval 
times there has been a kadal (bridge) over it near Urigam. 

The Sandrin (or Sandran), is one of the sources of the Jehlum. It rises 
in the mountains near the Nandmarg pass and flows through the Shahabad 
valley to Harnag. Its bed dries almost completely between Kut and Tamman. 
In any case its bed is broad and, therefore, not very deep. The melting snow 
makes it a vast torrent. The waters of the Vettarittar Nag merge with it. 


The Veshau/Veshav/V ishav 


‘The river of Vishnu’, is one of the sources of the Jehlum. It originates at 
the feet of the Panjal range from the Konsa Nag spring in south-west 
Kashmir. 

The Ain-e-Akbari Says that the Veshau is a stream that ‘issues pictur esquely 
from an orifice in the mountain, and at the same place is a declivity down 
which the waters tumble from a height of 18 yards with a thundering ves 
It adds that ‘Hindu devotees throw themselves down from [the] summit p 
this mountain] and- with the utmost fortitude sacrifice their lives, i" ue 
belief that it is a means of securing their spiritual welfare.’ 
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In the beginning the river flows north. Th 
Nadi merges with it. A few kilometres later eee ea 
Budil pass, ig A little ahead, near the epi on 

ts through the jesti , 

cate : rock and majestically flows down to the plains of 

Thereafter, the Veshau flows south-east along the hills for two or th 
kilometres, before turning north. The clear stream with a bed a ie 
goes through loam and in due course becomes a dirty but very are 
metres) river. That this was almost always so, and not the result of 20m 
century deforestation, is clear from the 1890 Gazetteer. A part of the 
Shopian area receives water from two branches of the Veshau. Wargama 
and Abulwana are watered by the Tougur branch. The Burni is the other 
stream. The Veshau meets the Rembiara stream at Nowana village. Together 
they pour into the Jehlum through the Sadarinaji ‘nallah’. 


The Kishan Ganga 


Known in POK as the Neelam, this river originates in Drass (Kargil). Its 
waters are extremely cold and play host to large quantities of trout. It meanders 
through the hills of Tilail, Guréz, Keran and Amah, before emptying itself 
into the Jehlum at Domel (lit.: ‘where the two meet’). Its waters have, even 
in centuries past, rarely been clear, carrying as they do detritus from the 
brittle mountains that they pass through. 

The route: The river gathers strength in the Tilail valley. Therefore, some 
British Raj surveys place its origin there. It then flows west. After a while 
it is joined by the Raman Sind, which comes from the south. It then meets 
the wide Burzil stream, after which it bends towards the north-west towards 
the Guréz valley and the Dawar area. Thereafter, the river goes towards the 
south-west and pours its waters into the Jehlum near Muzaffarabad in POK. 
From start to finish the river is almost 290 km. long. 

During the winters the upper part of the river, above Guréz fort, gets 
frozen almost completely. 

Through most of its course the Kishan Ganga is 
Very strong current or keeps dropping off heights, makin 
to navigate. However, towards its end, near Muzaffarab igs 
Somewhat and, briefly, makes it navigable. From September to April, er 
Its waters are low, it is fordable near Guréz fort and remains SO till Sirdari 
Village. The valley that it creates (shortly after Kanzalwan) is at aca 
‘oo narrow and steep to permit cultivation or even pee se ital 
aes the same qualities make the course of the river rather nl | 


either rough or has a 
g it almost impossible 
4d its velocity softens 
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The road from Kashmir to Skardu (in POK) begins at Kanzalwan, Near 
the source of the Burzil stream. It goes through the upper part of the Kishan 
Ganga valley. Indo-Pak relations being what they are, the road is in disuse, 
However, even when the state was united, the road would get snowed under 
in winter (as is the wont of most roads at those altitudes in Ladakh and 
Kashmir) and the Dogra Mahiaraja’s troops would need to repair it afresh 
every year around May. 

Main tributaries: The Kishan Ganga receives the waters of countless 
little streams. Its ‘more important tributaries are i) the Raman Sind, which 
joins it from the south of the Tilail valley; ii) the Burzil stream of north-east 
Guréz; iii) the largish Matsil stream which brings the waters of the northern 
parts of the valley of Kashmii; iv) the Kel Dara, which brings the waters 
of the region south of Chilas and Astor. The Kel river flows in the opposite 
direction and rushes towards the Kishan Ganga till it collides with the latter 
at a right angle with such velocity that for a moment it halts the Kishan 
Ganga and creates a large whirlpool just above the point where they meet; 
v) the Kankatori or Samgan joins the Kishan Ganga in north Dawar, opposite 
Sharidi; vi) at Titwal it is joined by the Jagran river, which contains the 
waters of the Shamshabari and Kazi Nag streams as well as the drainage of 
Karnah valley. 


Fish: The river abounds in fish. However, as in the rest of Kashmir 


people of the Kishan Ganga valley are not very fond of eating fish. The roe 


of the fish (i.e. the mass of eggs in its ovarian membrane) is poisonous and 
causes illness. 


The rivers and streams of BudgAm district 


Please see the chapter on ‘Budgam’ for longer entries on the following 
rivers and streams: 


e Sut Haran 
© Nara Nag 
e Sukh Nag 


* The Ahij branches into several streams such as the Mala 


Kol, the Lar Kol and the Sona Maen Kol, which irrigate the 


Beerwah area. 
e Pushkar Nag 
¢ Gandhak Nag 


The other major streams of the district are the Shaliganga Nallah and the 
Ferozpora Nallah. 


Trekking 
and 
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Adventure Sports in Kashmir 


iS 


Hunting 


Licences and royalties: You need a licence to hunt. Licences can be obtained 
in Srinagar from the office of the (Chief) Wildlife Varden, wT 
conveniently located in the TRC. In Jammd, you need to go to the office 
of the Wildlife Warden. 

In addition, you have to pay a royalty for the trophy. Indians and foreigners 
Pay for licences and royalties according to different fee structures. 

There's a flat fee for ‘special’ game. For the other two categories (big and 
small game) licences are available for the entire season or for a few weeks. 
Obviously the season-tickot works out cheaper in the long run- 


; , And 
There are three kinds of licences, depending on the size of the game 
there are restrictions. 
year. However, you 


The hunting season for big game is throughout the 
Can not kill re pice me 62 musk deer, the brown bear or tighaay 
ashmiri stag), because these are ‘protected animals. It is taboo in 
" a marmots, though there is no legal reste 
hen what do hunters kill? They hunt the barasing a, 
Markhor, the ovis ammon (wild sheep), the ibex, the Le 
the fox. Game hunted by them includes snow partidges, the & 
Snow-cock), the monal pheasant (sunal) and other pheasants. 


the black bear, the 
the weasel, and 
chakor(e) 
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a) 'Special' Game 


Species 


Himalayan Brown Bear (?) 


Surrow 
Wild Yak 


Bag 
limit 


1 
1 
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Size of horn/ 
trophy 


150 cm. from nose 


to tip of tail 
20 cm. 
60 cm. 


Kashmir 


Shooting Season 
15 May-end of 
Oct. 


16 April-15 Oct 
16 April-15 Oct. 


re 


b) Big Game 


Species 


Barking deer 
Bharal 
Chital 


Goral 

Himalayan Black Bear 
Himalayan Thar 

Hog Deer 


Ibex 
Neilsar 
Sambar 


Tibetan Antelope 
Tibetan Wolf 
Wild Pig 


Bag 
limit 
1 
1 
1 


Size of horn/ 
trophy 
8 cm. 
60 cm. 
60 cm. 


8 cm. 

150 cm. from 
nose to tip of tail 
30 cm. 


30 cm. 


80 cm. 
15.cm. 
75 cm. 


22 cm. 
80 cm. nose-tail 


Shooting Season 


16 Oct.-end of Feb 
16 Apr-15 Oct 
15 Dec-end of 
March 

15 Dec-end of 
March 

15 May-end of 
Oct 


15 Dec-end of 
March 

16 Oct.-end of 
Feb 

16 Apr-15 Oct 
16 Oct-end of Feb 
15 Dec-end of 
March 

16 Apr-15 Oct 
16 Apr-15 Oct 
15 Oct-end of Feb 


Se he nn 


c) Small Game 
Species 


Chakore, partridges and 


jungle fowl 
Dove (Kulmova) 


Geese, ducks and teals 


Hare 
Pheasant 


Snipe, woodcock and 
sand grouse 


Snow cock (Ram chakore) 


Bag limit Shooting Season 
10 16 Oct-end of 
Feb 
15 16 Oct-31 May 
20 16 Oct-7 Apr 
16 Oct-31 March 
16 Oct-31 March 
arch 
10 ] Sept-16 M 
ay 
6 16 Oct-31 M 


and snow partridge 
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The Wildlife Warden can direct the holder of a licence not to shoot ' 
articular species or any species in a particular area’. Secondly, the Wildlife 

Warden can decide not to release the trophy. Most importantly there are 
cash penalties for shooting animals of less than the minimum size (of horn/ 
trophy) given above. 

Water birds: Some ducks breed in Kashmir, in the wetlands of Hokarsar 
and in the Haigam lake. Mirgund is the third area “protected” for the hunting 
of small game. However, hunting is permitted even in these three areas only 
on Sundays. To hunt on the other days you'll need special permission from 
the Game Warden, Srinagar. 

More varieties visit Kashmir in winter. Broadly, the shooting season 
starts in the first week of September and continues till the end of May. 


Golf 


Srinagar's 18 hole Kashmir Golf Club (KGC) is on the Maulana Azad Road, 
right next to the TRC. There is also a 6-hole Palace View course on Gupkar. 
The International Golf Course (Royal Springs Golf Course), on the Boulevard, 
opposite the Centaur Hotel, is rated among the best in the world. All three 
are for members only. 

The 19th century KGC is believed to be the second oldest golf course 
in India 

Gulmarg has a legendary golf course, for long billed as the highest in the 
world. (Leh's brown, almost grassless, members only, course now has that 
distinction.) Peter Thompson, the Australian expert, redid the course In the 
1980s, bringing it up to internationally acceptable standards: 7,000 yards, 


par 72. The nine holes of the original course have been retained, partly for 
hest green golf course in the world. 


reasons of nostalgia. It is still the hig hae 
bs a i ilable at the KGC and at Gulmarg, though, 
mporary memberships are availa! meas ee 


for the while, but not at the Palace View cours ‘ 
upmarket hotel (as golfers often do) do ask if your hotel is — 
member. The KGC allows non-members to play on certain con ve - 
In 1993, my team and I created what is now @ 9-hole sae i « : 
(2,079 metres above the sea; a four-hour drive from pee ot A a 
4 public course. Just go there and start playing. Unless as 2 
can do the same even at Gulmarg, for the present. 
There's a nine-hole course in Pahalgam. 


The army has several members-only gol 
Udhampur, Rajouri, Nagrota and Miran 


f courses, the best ones being at 
Saheb (both Jammd) and Leh. 
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Fishing 

Brown trout can be found in several rivers and lakes of Kashmir and 
The biggest recorded catch has been a 14.5 pound trout. There is ¢ 
the Dal Lake. 

Kindly do not attempt to catch fish in the Buddhist areas of Leh, Zanskar 
or Padar (Kishtwar). To do so would be like slaughtering a cow in the 
Hindu parts of India. You would be offending local sentiment immeasurably, 

Similarly, kindly do not fish in sacred lakes like the Mansar (Udhampur, 
Jammf) or sacred ponds like the one in Mattan (Anafitnag, Kashmir). 

The season: Kashmir and Doda: By and large the fishing season starts 
around the beginning of April and lasts till the end of September. If weather/ 
water conditions are not good, it could start as late as the middle of April 
and/ or wind up as early as mid-September. 

The trout season: For snow-fed streams it is from the 15th March to the 
30th September. For the spring-fed it is from the Ist April to the 15th 
October. 

The plains of Jammii: Jammiites avoid eating fish in months that do not 
have an 'r' in their names (i.e. May-August). These are the months when fish 
in the plains are believed to have eggs inside. 

Locations: Fish is found in Kashmir at almost all altitudes, in spring 
waters at 5,000’, as well as snow-fed waters at 14,000’. 

The better known locations for rainbow and brown trout are: 

a) Rivers in the lower valleys of Kashmir and Jamma 

i) Bandipora: The Erin/ Madhumati 

ii) Bhaderwah: The Neeru River 

iii) Guréz: The Kishen Ganga 

iv) Kishtwar: The Mughal Maidan 

Vv) Kokernag: The Bringi River 

vi) Pahalgém: River Lidder 

vii) Tangmarg: The Ferozepur Nallah, 

and in cold water streams like the Sindh and Arapat. ; 
From May to July the Kishen Ganga, the Lidder and the Sindh are ‘foaming 


torrents’ in the afternoons. The big trout lie near boulders, around which the 


current sometimes slows down to a gentle pace. 


Fishing is good throughout the season in the Ferozepur, Bringi, Kulgam 
and Erin/ Madhumati nallahs/ rivers, 


Doda, 
arp in 
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b) Springs 
i) The Gangabal 
ii) The Kokernag spring 
iii) The Kotsu spring 
iv) The Verinag spring 
Springs like the Verinag and Isthal are good for fishing all through the 
season. 
c) High-altitude springs 
i) The Kishensar 
ii) The Sheerasar 
iii) The Vishansar 
iv) The Nundkol 
Reservations (bookings): There are trout ‘beats’ all over the Valley. You can 
reach most of them by jeep or car. You can book a beat for up to three days 
at a time, by contacting the Directorate of Fisheries at the TRC, Srinagar. 
If residential rooms are available in a fisheries' lodge near the beat chosen 
by you, they too can be booked at the Directorate. The Directorate keeps a 
six-day week and is open on all working days from 10 am to 2 pm. 
Reservations for the forthcoming season start from the 2nd January. 
Restrictions: Rods, reels and 'spinning’ are not allowed. Fly fishing, wet as 
well as dry, alone is. Live bait is not allowed either. Only two rods are 
allowed per beat. The 'bag limit’ is six fish of more than 25 cm. Fishing 
licences can neither be transferred to nor shared with other people. 
Purchasing tackles: There are two shops that have been selling or renting 
out fishing tackle since the early twentieth century. Both are on or near the 
Bund (parallel to the Residency/ Sherwani Road). These are M. Gaffara and 
Sons, near Ahdoos' hotel; and Munnawar Shah and son, opposite what used 
to be the ANZ Grindlays Bank (now J&K Bank.) ; ‘ 
Flies: The Tourism Department of Jamma and Kashmir suggests the 
following flies: 
© Alexandria 
e Butcher 
e Coach man 
e March brown 


e Muddler 
e Nymphs 
e Peacock 


e Teel and Green 
e Watsons and 'Fency' 
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Season tickets: Those with ‘season’ tickets or licences can fish in al] trout 
waters where fishing is permitted, during the season, as long as that beat has 
not already been booked for that particular day. Those with ‘half-seasoy: 
licences can fish in any five 'all-week beats' and twelve ‘every day' beats 
where fishing is permitted, again as long as that beat has not already been 
booked for that particular day. 


Indoor sports 


The centrally heated Indoor Stadium at Hazuri Bagh was India's third biggest 
when it was inaugurated in the late 1980s. It still is one of the biggest. It 
can seat 4,050 spectators. The stadium has facilities for archery, badminton, 
basketball, billiards, boxing, cards, chess, gymnastics, shooting (indoor rifles), 
table tennis, tennis, and weightlifting. 

Heliskiing 

Heliskiing is essentially for skiers with money to spare. It consists of going 
up to very high slopes in a helicopter and then coming down from there on 
skis. 

Skiers ideally want the snow under their skis to be soft. This has to be 
snow which is absolutely fresh, on which no one else has skied. Those who 
go in for any kind of serious exercise always need to know how today's 
performance compares with that of yesterday. The freshness of the snow 
has an added advantage. It lets skiers leave clear ski-marks on the snow 
which they can see when they reach the bottom of the slope. 

Besides, it is so much smoother to take turns on fresh snow. ‘Fountains’ 
of snow rise up when a skier takes a turn on snow that is soft and 
powdery. The sense of achievement is even greater if the skier is able to 
do a new slope every day. Just being on fresh snow is in itself a rare 
experience for those who have to ski at crowded resorts. 

So, where do you get snow that is powdery and deep and, if possible, 
fresh? At 9,000’ or more above the sea. Above 15,000’ the availability of 
oxygen becomes a problem, so the most adventurous skiers aim for slopes 
between 9,000’ and 15,000’. 

Gulmarg proper, which begins at 8,709", gets this kind of snow 19" | 
few weeks, because it is at the lower end of the band. So those who inten 
to ski over relatively long periods (5 days or more) need the higher slopes- 

The Thajawas glacier just before Sonamarg is considered the best plac? 
for heliskiing in all of India, and one of the best in the world. i 

Naturally there aren't any chair lifts to the higher slopes for those er 
for untrodden snow or a new slope every day. In any case, the mune 
people who go in for this kind of skiing is so small that it isn't 
anyone's while to put up chair cars there. 
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So helicopters are needed to take them to the top of the slo i 

: pe and deposit 
them there. They ski down to the bottom, where a helicopter ect be 
waiting to take them back to the top of that, or another, slope. 


This is heliskiing, a sport still largely unknown in India though it's been 
around since the 1980s. Only expert skiers are advised to try it out because 
of the dangers involved. Lesser skiers risk breaking their legs if they are not 
used to those steep slopes. 

This was one form of tourism in which tourist arrivals to Kashmir did 
not decline in the 1990-96 period. But then we are talking of very small 
numbers: barely 150 heliskiers a year. 

This kind of tourism is good for the economy: a small number of tourists 
spending big money. (Most heliskiers go back with at least one expensive 
carpet each. Only one out of a few hundred backpackers who stay in 
Rs.100 per bed per day houseboats would do that. And assuming that 
backpackers and heliskiers are equally callous about the environment, one 
heliskier means one beer can and one Kodak carton tossed away at a time, 
while a hundred backpackers mean a hundred cans and a hundred cartons 
each ti.*.e.) 

At least in India this sport is receiving official encouragement. In 1993, 
Mr. SS Bhalla, then Joint Director (later Director), Tourism, identified for 
me Kailash Kund (14,500’) in Bhaderwah (Jammi) as a slope with enormous 
potential. (I was then the Tourism Secretary to the Govt. of Jammi and 
Kashmir.) Sylvain Saudan, the French expert who works out of Switzerland, 
liked the idea, because this way he as well as we could utilise for heliskiing 
the three weeks of January before he shifted to Srinagar. 

We got a private helicopter chartered for Mr. Saudan, Mr. Ashraf = 
me to survey these slopes while there still was soft snow on them. (Mr 
Ashraf, an expert skier, was then the Director Tourism, of the state.) 

The morning we were to fly to Kailash Kund (Jammt) Wewely ie: a 
Mr. Saudan, being a foreigner, needed special permission, fase slope 
over a week to organise. By then the snow melted and this parti caer 
Still remains untested, even though the infrastructure for tourism “ 

Lati (which are close to the bottom of the slope) is quite go0e. 


Costs and Logistics 

Sylvain Saudan, used to, till 1999, fly batches of sonar ih aie 
imto Srinagar during the period that powder Stow WE") "-- 1 g97, pay the 
Of these skiers would be from Europe, and they 2 ~~ eight days-seven 
hard currency equivalent of Rs.2-2.5 lakh pl Ee Hate Srinagar), 
nights of boarding and lodging (normally 2 the Cen 


: , skiing. His 
return fare, a fixed number of helicopter were < eae 
8uests would reach Srinagar one Sunday and lea 
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Saudan would fly the entire batch to Sonamarg in a large Pawa 
Mi 17 helicopter every morning. (Sonamarg can be reached quite easily b 
road. It takes ninety minutes or so by car or jeep from Srinagar if the te 
is good, and a little longer by bus.) However, from the base camp at 
Sonamarg he would fly skiers in smaller groups in a Cheetah helicopter to 
the top of the slope. Mi 17s (pronounced ‘mee'-seventeen) can seat as many 
as 18 passengers at that altitude, whereas Cheetahs carry just three 
passengers. 

One of these three, by regulation, is supposed to be a security official, 
It's a different thing that heliskiing groups always try to get around this 
regulation. So at least in theory only two skiers fly up, and thus ski down 
a slope, at a time. 

It's that customised. 


N Hans 


The kind of people that Saudan would get were sometimes right out of 
international ‘People’ columns. 


Why so much about Saudan? For one, he was the only person promoting 
heliskiing in Kashmir. He got his clients through a small network of travel 
agents in Europe who handle adventure tourism. 


The equipment needed for heliskiing is what would be required for 
normal skiing: normal skis, a ski suit, snowglasses, a cap, gloves, the shoes 
and socks that you'd wear for normal skiing, sun tan cream ... The only 
additional item is the helicopter which, in any case, the tour operator arranges. 


Season 


White Christmases are mainly to be found in songs and novels these days. 
Unless you are in Ladakh or really up north in Europe/ Canada. In Srinagar, 
as in London and much of Europe, in a normal year it doesn't snow till New 
Year's. (If then.) And the slopes in the Alps become skiable only slightly 
later. The position is similar in Jamm and Kashmir. 

_ Theoretically, all of January, most of February and a bit of March is the 
time that you can go heliskiing in J&K. However, Saudan would play safe 


and start the first batch after the 26th January. He would wind up sheP 
towards the end of February. 


Heliskiing elsewhere 


It were European concerns for ecology (not to mention India's awesome 
slopes) that brought heliskiers to India in the first place. In Europe Oy 
that are both above 9,000° and close to a resort are a rarity. The sound ° 
helicopters disturbs the snow and is known to have caused avalanche 


s in 
the Alps. Therefore, heliskiing has been banned in most European countries. 
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In the USA there are increasing restrictions on heliskiing. So far no 
avalanches or other ecological damage have been reported at least in J&K 
If any are, even the state will have to have second thoughts. 


of late an Australian has been encouraging this sport in Himachal Pradesh 


| am not aware of any Indian actually organising heliskiing though we did 
get an angry complaint from an eminent Indian mountaineer protesting the 
monopoly rights given to Saudan for particular slopes. We wrote back 
saying there were enough slopes to go around for everyone. I did not hear 
from the mountaineer again while I remained Tourism Secretary, though it 
would have been very nice if he, too, had stepped into this field. 


Skiing 


Gulmarg: 
Gulmarg has some of the finest skiing slopes in the world. 

In the 1990s, the number of skiers visiting Gulmarg (8,709”) did not 
decline in the same measure as the drop in tourist arrivals in the rest of 
Kashmir. What happened instead was that a different kind of skiers, mostly 
students and NCC cadets, took over from the affluent recreational tourist. 

Mostly sponsored and subsidised by the Youth Welfare Department of 
the Govt. of Jamma and Kashmir, these young boys and girls from selected 
local schools convert three or four huts of the J&K Tourism Development 
Corporation (JKTDC) into ‘hostels’ and camp there, three or four to a 
toom. And they pay hardly around Rs.350 for a 21-day course, which 
includes food, accommodation and, of course, skiing. 

The same JKTDC huts, as well as several hotels, have now been spruced 
up to receive older, more upmarket skiers. The skiing itself is quite inexpensive 
though. While rates are likely to be revised, as of today you can rent a a 
of skis for as little as Rs.30 a day from the Ski Hire Shop, with another 
Rs.30 a session for a privately employed skiing a — 

What makes Gulmarg such an exciting ski resort is its es, : bowl” 
have visited Gulmarg proper in summer you will recall a ae ache 
with gentle slopes. From the last week of December ea ten or eleven 
the same “bowl' gets covered with snow and is war — people are able 
gentle slopes where even beginners can ski. Over a thous 
to, and do, ski there at the same time. sung, amateut skiers in 

Before 1989, the coming together of so spe : of shipboard romances 
One place would result in lasting friendships: kin 


Minus the ships. 
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The most exciting slopes in the Gulmarg area are the ones that slide 
down from Al Patthar (roughly 14,000’) to the Khilanmarg ridge (rought 
10,000’). This stretch being at a phenomenal height, the snow eae 
skiable till the end of April. (By way of contrast, at Gulmarg Proper the 
snow often gets ‘wet’-and thus slushy—by mid March.) In 2003, it was 
skiable till mid April.) 

Between January and March the Al Patthar-Khilanmarg stretch has soft, 
powdery snow, which is the ultimate skiing experience because the snow 
beneath your skis has a cushioned feel and because fountains of snow waft 
upwards when you take a turn on the curves. The gradient of this slope 
meets international skiing standards. 

The three and a half kilometre stretch between Khilanmarg and Gulmarg 
is almost a kilometre wide. This means that almost a thousand people can 
ski on it at a time. This slope is not too difficult for intermediate skiers, 
though even Olympic-level skiers will find enough challenges in it. 

A chair lift will take you half a kilometre up, which translates (because 
the skiing route is curved) into three quarters of a kilometre of skiing. The 
ski track that runs along the route of the chair lift is quite well laid out. 

A cable car has been installed between Gulmarg and three quarters of the 
way to Khilanmarg. As a result, one more longish ski slope has become 
available to those who find the walk up to Khilanmarg too much like work. 

The Indian Institute of Skiing and Mountaineering, a Govt. of India 
organisation, is likely to start conducting once again fairly inexpensive skiing 
courses at Gulmarg soon. Skating facilities are also available at Gulmarg. 


Rock Climbing 


Among accessible places, the hills on the national highway, just before 
Sonamarg, are the best in all Kashmir. 


Mountain climbing 
‘Open peaks' in the Kashmir Valley 
Altitude 

Baal 5813 76° 20' 33° 36 

aramukh 5148 76° O1' ail 
Koh-i-Noor 5137 
Kolahoi 5425 76° 01" 33° 49" 
Tanak 5992 76° 05' 33° 43 


metres 
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The three peaks most popular among mountain clim : 
the Haramukh and the Koh-i-Noor. The Koh-i-Noor Lede 7 
three peaks. Two of them were first climbed in 1898. C.G. Pane ated 
the northeastern peak. Karbir, who was Bruce's Gurkha, made it to the 
highest of the three peaks, the southeastern one (5137m). A British expedition 
climbed the middle peak, the Kunyirhyan (5098m.) in 1911. 


Trekking 


There is a separate chapter on Trekking. 


River rafting 

The chapter on Rivers gives an idea of which rivers are navigable. A general 
note of caution: River rafting is a very dehydrating experience. So make 
sure you drink plenty of non-alcoholic fluids. 
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Trekking in the Valley of Kashmir 


Everyone who has ever trekked in the mountains, indeed anyone who has 
ever walked in the countryside, knows that country paths sprout side-roads 
ever so often. Most of the time your instinct tells you to ignore the side- 


road. However, sometimes the path splits into two: and both its branches 
look equally important. 


This happens in the Sonamarg-Haramukh trek and the Harnag-Baltal and 
Khem Sar-Kulan sections. 


Therefore, you need to keep asking for directions each time that there 
is a fork in the road. Now, the problem is that the shepherds that you will 
meet on the route will mostly be Bakerwals; the cowherds will probably be 
Gujjars; and most of the ‘settled villagers’ will be ethnic Kashmiris. Each 
group speaks a different language at home. I have chosen phrases that all 
of them are likely to understand. 

Essential phrases/ Asking for directions: 


‘hai’ is like the ‘ha’ in the English ‘hat’, ‘ta-raf? rhymes with ‘rough’. 


Where is ...? 


... ki-dherr hai? ... kachh? 
I want to go to ... mu-jhey ... j4-na hai. meh-chha... gachhun 
In which direction is ...2 kis ter-raf hai? ... ya perr yafi ya pert? 
Place to stay teh-nay kee jag-gah ro-zan kachhu 
Wale pani trésh 
Food khana bat 


Some important words: i) ‘Sar’ and ‘-bal’: ‘Sar’ is Hindi-Sanskrit 4 


‘ . 
lake’. ‘Bal’ is a Kashmiri word that means: ‘a place near the banks ae 
river or lake.” You will come across these two suffixes throughout 


chapter, as well as elsewhere in this book. 


F Fe ' ced 
1 Literally: In this direction [as you point that way] or that?’ “Perr” is pronoun 
much like the English ‘purr,’ except that the r’s are not silent. 
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ii) Hapat: ‘Hapat’ means ‘bear.’ Places with the prefix ‘hapat’ generally 
have a population of bears. 

iii) Indian English: A ‘roadhead’ is the point till which you can drive in 
a vehicle. A trekker is somedne who treks. “Jeepable’ means that you can 
drive on that rough road’ in a jeep (or a similar rugged vehicle). ‘Motorable’ 
means that in theory a car (or bus) can drive on that road. In practice most 
‘motorable’ roads are only ‘jeepable.’ A motorable stretch or distance is one 
on which you can travel in a vehicle. You don’t have to walk, except for 
the exercise. 

Best time to trek: The best time of the year is generally June to October. 
This is regardless of whether you are trekking in Kashmir, Jammi or 
Ladakh. It gets uncomfortably cold by mid-October. Rivers/ rivulets/ streams 
tend to be dangerous when the snow melts, and when there have been 
heavy rains upstream. 

Crossing rivers: The snow in the higher mountains melts in June and July 
(and earlier in the lower mountains). Sometimes there are floods in 
September. Therefore, before crossing a river in these months in particular, 
please try to check if it is in spate. Afternoons are always more dangerous 
because the snow melts the most around noon. By afternoon the level of 
the water is at its highest point of the day. 

Trekking on snow: Soft, melting snow can be tricky to walk on. In most 
mountains it melts by mid-June. In the higher areas snow continues to melt 
till July. 

If the place mentioned is at ar: 
be covered with snow till mid-July. 

Equipment: The government has se 
It rents out essential equipment, including light tents, 
and boots. 

The ‘layout’ or structure of these notes: In 
first mente the ‘day’ on ps that segment is to be trekked (¢.8: Day 
3). After that, normally in brackets, We 


i i t na 
to walk [from the previous night’s camp, which is normally no 


i i fter that 
time around] to the place where you will camp that oe mi E ee 
We often go into details about that day’s trek, which we "4 


Within brackets ag 
; i i te simple. 

Once you get the hang of this style, you will find Se ae ae 

Important notes of caution: The Tourism Deen 19908 or the first 

Sate a een ee conditions. Therefore, 

ioe ean the new ene eo aati you intend to take with 

before planning a trek, please discuss the rou 4 Secondly; eve ‘ed 


Officers of the department (at the T.R.C, Srinagar 


ound 4000 metres, chances are that it will 


t up a small shop in the TRC, Srinagar. 
sleeping bags, backpacks 
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have mentioned a guest-house, tourist bungalow, hotel or other formal 
accommodation, please cross-check its availability (indeed, its existence) 
before setting out on the trek. Several government rest houses are meant 
only for government servants. 

The treks mentioned in this chapter are those traditionally favoured by 
trekkers. However, jeeps and other vehicles now ply on some segments of 
some treks. 

More important, the routes and descriptions given below are only indicative. 
They are intended to give you a very general idea of how to plan your 
itinerary. They are not a substitute for detailed maps or trekking guides, 
Neither this author nor the publisher is responsible for any harm that might 
be caused to the reader because of any shortcoming in the information 
given below. 


Anafitnag 

Trekking routes: The district is quite a favourite with trekkers, especially 
because it is the district where Pahalgam is located. The more popular 
trekking routes in the district are: 

i) Pahalgam-Chafidanwari-Sheshnag-Panchtarni-the Holy Amarnath cave- 
Sonamarg (4-5 days): This is the most frequented trek in all Kashmir. This 
trek is known as the Amarnath Yatra. 

ii) Pahalgam-Chafidanwari-Sheshnag-Rang Marg-Humpet-Kanital-Lonvilad- 
Panikhar-Kargil (7-9 days) (details below). 

iii) Pahalgam-the Tulian lake: You can reach reach the Tulian in a few 
hours, via Bai Saran. You can possibly return to Pahalgam the same day. 


Anaiitnag district to Srinagar district 

Pahalgam 

See also the chapter on ‘Pahalgam’ (2,150m.), where several same-day 
return treks for amateurs have been suggested. 

Pahalgam / Lidder—Kolahoi-Yemhar-Sindh-Kulan/Gund 

Pahalg4m-Kolahoi Glacier: (3 days one way; 35.6 km.; Pahalgam- 
Kolahoi-Pahalgam is 5 days return) 

This is an easy trek. The highest that you climb up to is 3,200m. oF 
3,500m. (depending really on your mood). It can be done between mid-May 
and mid-October. 7 

Day 1: (13 km./ 4 hrs. from Pahalgam to the sloping meadow of ie 
[2,408m. to 2962m.]) The trek goes through a forest, follows River Lidde 
and takes around four hours. From certain vantage-points you get 4 - 
view of pine groves, as well as the Tulian peak above Pahalgam. At a 4 
the Lidder vanishes underground at Gukhumb, to reappear a while later. 
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rest house, @ hotel, a tourist bungalow and guest-h 

available. However, people often pitch their =a ike is ety . a 
Day | by car or jeep. Ard is a little village overlooking a sieaibth A . : 
that comes down from the Armiun side of the Kolahoi glacier cuits through 
the meadow. pat is the headquarters of an All-India Institute 
Mountaineering. 

Day 2: (11-13 kmJ/ 4hrs. from Ard to Lidderwatt [3,048m.]) Immediately 
after you leave Ard you will have to climb roughly 500'. However, after that 
the track is either flat or has a very gentle incline. Most of it is through a 
forest. The track will often be close to the Lidder. You will have to cross 
the stream that comes down from the Kolahoi glacier before you reach the 
Lidderwatt glacier. Lidderwatt is a meadow amidst dense forests. There’s 
a river on both sides. Therefore, water is plentiful. Here, too, you can camp 
in the open or in a rest house. The Tourism Department has an ‘alpine’ 
(self-catering) hut. (You can trek from Lidderwat to several other places, 
many of them in the Sindh valley.) 

Day 3: (To the base of the Kolahoi and back to Lidderwatt, 8-10 hours 
return.) The base of the Kolahoi Glacier is at 3,354m. and is an easy 11- 
13 km./ 5 hour trek from Lidderwatt. Today you will mostly trek along the 
Lidder river. By and large it will be an easy walk. You will first go through 
a pine forest. After a little more than two hours you will reach Satlanjan, 
a large open space. Here you will need to cross several little streams by 
foot-bridges. You will pass some shepherds’ huts. Half an hour later you 
will be able to see the Kolahoi Peak (5425m. to 5,734 m.) standing alone 
majestically. It is sometimes called the ‘Matterhorn of Kashmir’. To on 
good look at the peak you will need to go along boulders and scree As a 
snout of the glacier (3,500m.) You will have to return to serie w: - 
night. The return trek is faster. Thus you would have trekked 2 . 


eight to ten hours today. Pahalgam on the 
The return trek: Most people start moving back ee ta "Gund and 
fourth day. You can do that. Or you could i 7 fhe trek below. 
thence to Srinagar or Sonamarg aS indicated in mid bi ial and return to 
Or you could go to the fabled TarSar (see thecdetalls De 
Pahalgam on the fifth day 
A fnagar : (7 
Pahalgam-Kolahoi Glacier-Kulan/ Gund Sonar e anal Me 
days, or less, in all): Day J: (Under four hours d almost throughout 


will walk on a trekking trail that runs along the main el west fork of the 
the day: and the next few days 4S well. It follows 


Arf are one to two 
Lidder river for much of the way. The campsites at 


kilometres above the main meadow. 


y 2000s it functioned from Batote in Jammd. 


2 During the 1990s and the earl 
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Day 2): (Four hours to Lidderwatt) The first three km. are uphill through 
a pine forest. You will mostly trek along the Lidder and will cross a bridge 
over it when you get to Lidderwatt. Once there, you can camp in the Lidder 
valley, some two kilometres ahead, or in the Government Rest House. You 
might like to consider making this Rest House your base camp. As you will 
see, you might want to make day trips (or two-day trips) out of Lidderwatt 
and return to the Rest House for the night. 

Day 3): (Between two and three hours to Satlanjan, depending on where 
you camp.) The track continues to run along the Lidder. Satlanjan has a 
pasture and a number of Gujjar (nomadic cowherd) families. The best 
campsites are in the valley above Satlanjan, on the route that leads to Sona 
Sar and Handil Sar. You can pitch your tent for the night there. 


Day 4): (Eight to ten hours to the Kolahoi base and back to Lidderwatt) 
Leave the camp very early: because the weather at the peak gets bad well 
before noon. Today you will climb up to the base of the Kolahoi: first 
through green pastures and then past rocks. 


From the base you can: a) go up to the glacier (5425 m. to 5,734 m.), 
or b) climb up the ridge opposite the Kolahoi, or c) ford the Lidder and then 
climb, for an hour and a half, to the Dod Sar. You can see the Kolahoi in 
any one of these three ways. You can even combine days 3 and 4. Either 
way, you need to camp at Lidderwatt tonight. (In all, the Kolahoi glacier is 
36 km from Pahalgam.) 

Day 5): (Three hours to Sekiwas, 3,435m) The first half-kilometre is a 
steep climb, behind the Govt. Rest House. After you have climbed the ridge, 
the path will go through pastures and to and fro across little streams. 

Day 6): (Six hours/ 12 km. to the Khem Sar Lake, 3,435m.) Three 
routes lead out of Sekiwas: a) to the Sonamous Pass (3,960 m.) on the left; 
b) to a 4,200 m. pass in the middle; and c) the path on the right to the 
Yemhar Pass. Let us take the gully on the right. It will take almost three 
hours up a gentle slope to climb to the Yemhar Pass (variously estimated 
at 4,035, 4,115 and 4,350 m.). However, the downhill trek after that can 
be tricky. You can camp by the lake. 

Day 7): (Four hours to Kulan or Gund, the roadheads. The exact distance 
to Kulan is 14.4 km.) You will find two tracks branching out from near the 
lake, both towards the Sindh valley. The bigger one goes down to Kulan 
(2,085m.) and the smaller one to Gund. The latter goes through forests 
pine and birch. You can take either path. Both Kulan and Gund are roadheads: 
(A roadhead is the point up to which you can drive in an automobile. After 
that the road ends and the trek begins. In this case Kulan and Gund are fhe 
places where the trek ends and the jeep road begins.) 


5 a 
There are buses from Gund to Sonamarg and Srinagar. There 'S el 
road from Kulan to Sonamarg. 
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aed ae aa ~ mee Ar: North of Ard village are snow 
gullies. It take our hours to reach them, and almost as long to 
get back. 

a-il) Alternatively, you can trek from Arti to the various picturesque 
déras (camps) of the nomadic Gujjar tribe. 

b-i) From Lidderwatt: To get to the Tar Sar Lake, you will first need to 
cross the stream above Sekiwas. The stream can be quite dangerous when 
in spate. (The snow melts in June and July.) After that there is a gradual 
ascent to the Tar Sar. (In all, the Tar Sar Lake is 35 km from Pahalgam.) 
The 10-13 km. trek from Lidderwatt to Tar Sar takes between 2.5 and 3.5 
hours, and a little less on the way back. (See detailed trek below.) 

b-ii) You need not return from the Tar Sar to Lidderwatt. There is a ridge 
beyond the lake. You can climb it till you get to a pass. The descent from 
the pass will take you to Srinagar’s Dachigam Sanctuary. From there you 
can take a bus to the main city. 

b-iii) You can proceed from the Tar Sar to Sekiwas, three kilometres 
away, and camp there. 

c) From Sekiwas you can go to Sumbal (in the Sindh valley) in two 
days. On the first day you will climb up to the Sonamous Pass (3,960m.) 
and camp in Sonamous for the night. (Sonamous rhymes with ‘puss’.) The 
next day you will go down through forests till you reach Sumbal. From 
there you can take a bus to Srinagar or Sonamarg. 

Lidderwatt-Tar Sar-Pahalgam: This is an easy trek. The highest that 
you will climb up to is 3,795m. It can be done between mid-May and mid- 
October. Z 

Day I: (10-12 km. to the Tar Sar. It’s Day 4 actually, because bane ' 
begin your trek at Lidderwatt. For the first 3 days, please see the aa ad 
Kolahoi Glacier’ trek above.) You will first trek along the stream to 4 ‘ 4 
of Lidderwatt. You wil pass through @ forest. Then you will need t . 

735 to 3,795m.), which is 12 
over boulders to reach the Tar Sar lake (3,739 10 <>" at Bakerwal 
km. (four hours or less) from Lidderwatt. You will ate a The return trip 
huts on the way. You can return to Lidderwatt for the nigh 
woul urs. : 

a have talkefe you around ° va the Mar Sar lake. You will have 

Or: From Tar Sar you can proceed to *e ihe Mar Sar. In case you 
to first climb up a ridge and then descend nt Sar. You might not be 
choose this option, you will have to wou at Mar $2" 
able toxmenpaito: Lidderwatt ae a had returned to Lidderwatt for 

Day 2: (Day 5, really) Assuming that aera to Pahalgam in 5 hours. 
bs hight, you can now g0 straight Ks oe Z ye come from Pahalgam straight 
(Which raises the question: couldn’t you ha i have. And you might have 


to Lidderwatt, skipping Ara? Yes, Y°" coul 
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saved a day. It’s just that uphill it would have been strenuous, unl 
were on a pony, or unless you had driven up to Ard.) 

Alternative: You can descend from the Tar Sar to Sotar in 2 days, of 
even in one strenuous 27 kilometre day, and take a bus from Sotar or Tral 
to Srinagar. (See ‘Pulwama’ in this chapter.) 

Pahalgam-Ara-Baltal-Sonamarg: (4 or 5 days) Every year around 
1,50,000 pilgrims trek from Pahalgam to the Sri Amarnath ji cave, Many 
of them proceed from the Holy Cave to Sonamarg, instead of returning to 
Pahalgam. The whole trek takes four or five days. Here is an alternate, 
slightly less frequented, direct route to Sonamarg. 


Day 1): It will take less than four hours to get to Ara, travelling along 
the main road and, often, along the river. Day 2) (Around four hours to 
Nafran.): After Ard it will be uphill for a while. You will travel mostly above 
the Nafran rivulet. You can camp near the Nafran meadow. Day 3) (Four 
hours to Harnag.): It will be a stiff climb to the Harbhagwa4n Pass (4,200 
m.). After that it is a short way downhill to the Harndg Lake. A good place 
to camp is the edge of the lake furthest from the pass and closest to Bialtal. 
Day 4) (Four hours to Baltal.): From here it will mostly be downhill to 
Baltal. The track from Sri Amarnath ji joins the Harnag valley just before 
Baltal. You can camp at Baltal, or hitch a ride to Sonamarg. Biltal is the 
roadhead. In season there are plenty of trucks and jeeps going up and down 
between here and Rajfiga (on the Highway). Day 5): You can walk to 


Sonamarg (4 hours) in case you didn’t get a lift, or because you want the 
exercise. 


ess you 


Detour: From Harnag you can climb up the nearby ridges (three to four 
nae each way) to see the Kolahoi mountains. Return to Harnag for the 
night. 

To Kounsar Nag (The Nag itself is in ‘Anafitnag.’ This trek wends its 
way through the Pulwaéma and Anafitnag districts.) 

Aharbal-Kounsar Nag: (1/2/3/4 days, return: depending on how much 
you want to walk and how much you want to do in a vehicle.) You can 
drive right up to the Aharbal waterfalls (see ‘Pulwama’ district). Or you 
integer journey at Shopiafi and then resume the drive to Aharbal. You 
can even drive to the tiny Kongawattan valley. 

Day 1: (13 km. from Aharbal to Kongawattan.) A pleasant trek through 
the woods, often along a river, Day 2: (16 km. to the Kounsar Nag. Night 
halt near the lake, or at Mahinag.) The first stretch would be along the river; 
on even land, through Mahinag village. Some time later you will need - 
cross the river and then climb up around a thousand feet to a pass. The pat 
beyond the pass descends to the lake. You can camp near the lake in “Ae 
you wish to stay on and climb the neighbouring peaks. Or you can it 

your return journey the same day. In that case you can camp at Mahin 
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if you are too tired to make it to Kongawattan. If you aren’t and if you have 
q vehicle waiting for you at Kongawattan, you might even be able to 
srinagar-Kounsar Nag-Srinagar (i.e. return) in one long day. 

Incidentally, kong means saffron. Wattan is pronounced with hard t’s 
and means ‘gathering.’ (Watan with one soft ‘t’ means ‘nation.’) Thus 
kongawattan means ‘the gathering of saffron.’ Don’t go by the name. 
Saffron is not known to have been grown or gathered there. 

Add-ons: To Réasi (Jamma): It is possible to go from the lake to Réasi, 
in Jammt. Here is a rough description of two possible routes: i) Cross the 
lake. Then cross the snowfield below the Brahma-Shakti peak. Go up to, 
and then cross, the pass. The route leads to Réasf. ii) Go to the northern 
end of the lake. Three kilometres from here, towards the south-west, is 
another pass that opens, on the other side, into Jamma province. 

Avil-Kounsar Nag: (3-5 days, return.) Drive or take a bus, 61 km., 
from Srinagar to Kulgam. Day J: (16 km. from Kulgam to Avil.) Avil is on 
the right bank of River Veshau/ Vishav. Day 2: (16 km. to Kongawattan.) 
You will first climb up a very stiff slope. This will be followed by a descent 
to Chita Pani (lit. ‘the white-water’). Once again the track will go uphill, 
only to descend to Kongawattan. Day 3: (As on ‘Day 2’ of the ‘Aharbal- 
Kounsar Nag’ trek. You can return the way you came, proceed to Réasi 
or come back as in the ‘Aharbal-Kounsar Nag’ trek.) 


Baramulla 
Pir Panjal: treks across: These have been covered in the volume on “Jamm@.’ 
Tilail: The simplest way to get there on foot is to trek from Wafigat 
(Srinagar district) through Gafigabal. (See ‘Srinagar’ district in this on 
In particular see Day 2 of the “Sonamarg-Vishen Sar-Kishan Sar-Gafigabal- 
Haramukh-Wafigat’ trek) : ‘chanai 
There are two trekking routes from Sonamarg, ro. ME ‘i 
aos Nai) route, past the Kishan Sar and Vishen Sar at and 
chapter, ion ‘To Gai if 
peaks anf aa Se pamnarge vain Sar-Kishan eo. 
Haramukh-Wafigat’ trek.) ii) The Bara Nai route, along ae Rant sake 
Tilail can also be reached from Skardu (POK), the Shingo ee 
Deosai plains by climbing over the Grati Nar. 


Treks out of Gulmarg: way from 

Alpather Lake: (pron. ull per-therr) (13 km/ 4% io oe tk not 

Gulmarg.) This icy lake remains frozen till ie lake, which is at 

Very steep, leads to it. Ice is often found floating on aes ecqugheul ‘he 

the feet of the Alpather peak. The peak genera ee and the peak from 

Year. It is behind the ridge that separates NTO vat-Alpather.) 
ilanmarg. (Suggested route: Gulmarg-Kh 
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Apharwat: (c.14,000') 2 hours from Khilanmarg. There is a Pretty blue 
lake at the top. 

Baba Réshi, the shrine of: (See the main entry in the chapter on 
‘Baramulla.’) From Gulmarg you can drive down 5 km. (less if YOu walk) 
through a dense forest to this famous shrine. Popular with Muslims, Hindus 
and Sikhs alike. 

Banibali Nag: (2,926m.) five hours each way from Gulmarg. This ig a 
small lake above the Ferozepur Nallah. It has been formed by landslides, 


Ferozpur valley: This is a roughly 1,200' descent from Gulmarg towards 
the south. The trek from Gulmarg to the beginning of the valley takes 
around 75 minutes along a gentle gradient and a picturesque path. It is a 
very pretty valley where people camp, picnic and fish. The Ferozpur nallah 
(stream) runs through the valley. 

There are many springs in the Apharwat mountain. Their waters come 
down to the Ferozpur valley throughout the year, but more so in May and 
June when snow starts melting. The waters of these streams run under 
fields of snow and carve pretty snow-caves in the process. The Ferozpur 
nallah is formed when the waters of these streams merge. 

There is a path to the west. It leads to the Ferozpur passes and then 
Poonch (Jammf). 

Gagrimarg: This is a green valley above Alpather. There are small lakes 
nearby. The trek between the two takes about two hours. 

Kantar Nag: (4,039m.) This is a little mountain-top lake. The whole trip 

from Gulmarg and back can take three days. 
; Khilanmarg: 4 km./ 45-60 minutes each way. This is an enjoyable uphill 
journey from Gulmarg to a meadow strewn with flowers. From here you 
get a panoramic view of the Wular and other lakes, as well as the surrounding 
peaks. (Trekking route: same as for Alpather above.) Ponies for the climb 
are available at Gulmarg, 

Lienmarg: The trek to this grassy meadow goes through pine forests ats 
many glades. It is a popular camping ground. 

Ningal Nallah: Ten kilometres. from Gulmarg. This is a stream that 
originates near Apharwat and Alpather. Its waters are a mixture of Pur 
Spring water and melted snow. It winds its way through forests OO ai 

Poonch-Gulmarg: This trek takes several days and has been discussed 7 
the volume on ‘Jammi,’ 


Tos(h)a Maidan: The route is: Gulmarg-Danwas-Tejjan-Tos(h)a Maidan 
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Budgam 
(See also the chapter on ‘Budgam’ district.) 


Yusmarg has traditionally been a major resort, 40 km. south of Srinagar 
Several treks begin there. d 


Yusmarg-Sunset Peak-Yusmarg: (3 days.) Day I: (16 km. from 
Yusmarg to Durga-Lotan.) The track is undulating and passes through 
woods. It leads to a tiny valley. Day 2: (13 km. to Danzab; or 18 km. to 
the foot of the glacier.) The track goes up a gentle incline, again through 
forests. Bakaya says, ‘Aconites, a poisonous herb, is found in abundance 
here.’ You can camp on the Danzab meadow or, further south, at the 
bottom of the glacier. Day 3: (To Sunset Peak, 15,567’, and back to the 
camp.) You would first have to cross the Romus. The track along the right 
bank of this stream leads to the foot of the glacier. This is one of Kashmir’s 
safer glaciers to climb on. You need to go up and over the glacier to get 
to the peak. Bakaya says of the ‘main rocky peak’ that it ‘looks like a giant, 
crouching lion.’ From the peak there’s a grand view of the plains in the 
south. Regardless of whether you had camped at Danzab or at the foot of 
the glacier the previous night, it would be a good idea to return to Danzab 
for the night. Day 4: (Return from Danzab/ the foothill to Durga-Lotan, 13 
or 18 km.) Day 5: (16 km. to Yusmarg) 

Alternative: On Day 4 you need not return to Yusmarg. Instead you can 
go 10 km. south west from Danzab to Chitta Patthar. 

Yusmarg-Chitta Patthar-Tatakuti Peak-Yusmarg: (5 days) Day 1: 
(5-6 hours from Yusmarg to Frasnag.) Frasnag is a spring known for its 
icy waters. It is 6 km. to the west of Durga-Lotan. Day 2: (10 km. to 
Chitta Patthar.) In the second kilometre there will be a bridge over the Dood 
Gafiga. Cross over to the left bank of the river. Now follow the river till 

the small gorge 
the valley comes to an end. You can camp at Navuk, near 


where the river emerges. Day 3: (To the eco ra Ee a 
to Chitta the same path as ye , 
hitta Patthar.) Travel south along the s i“ crossing a low saddle, 


the river’s left bank. After a few kilometres and 

the path will turn west. After that you will climb through eee se 
Stones, to reach the Chhoti Gali pass (14,100°). ie ee  eebe do 
Galla in Jamma: see ‘Shopiafi-Thanna Mandi’ in ow ie to the base 
ot cross the Chhoti Gali pass by mistake.) It 'S © ees wy son ta 
of the Peak and sharper still to the Peak itself. ae this Dood Gafiga 
Come. Bakaya says, ‘There are many mountain tars ™ 


: iers, too, with steep passes 
valley which are worth a visit. There ate Pees Day 5: (Retum to 


into the Jammti Province.’ Day 4: (Retum t 
Yusmarg.) 
Alternative: Instead of returning fro 


80 on to Gulmarg. (See the “Yusmarg-Tosha M 


u could 
Frasnag to Yusmarg, xe 
a aidan-Gulmarg’ trek.) 
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Yusmarg-Tosha Maidan-Gulmarg: Day J: (5-6 hours to Fr 
Day 2: (16 km. to Dorein.) Cross the bridge over the Dood Gaiiga. 
up through a forest to Miskan. Continue climbing up a very long mo 
cross a river to reach Diskal (c.11,000’). After that there is a slight descent 
to Dorein (c.9,500’), which has some Bakerwal huts. Day 3: (10 hours to 
Bandi.) Climb up a gentle slope to Hakakhal. You will next pass the Lal Shah 
Alam ridge before reaching the grassy Tosha Maidan valley (10,500’), 
Climb from the Maidan, up a gradual slope, to the Kralndg pass (12,002), 
From there it is downhill to Bandi (11,200’), where the Bakerwals camp. 

Toshé Maiddn (also Tosh Maidan) is a large, mostly plain, sometimes 
undulating, pasture east of the Pir Pafijal range. Hills rise gently on all sides 
of the green plain. The pass of the same name connects the Valley with 
Poonch in Jammii province. (See also the entry on ‘Tosh Maidan’ in the 
chapter on ‘Badgam’ district.) 


Day 4: (6 hours to Gulmarg.) When you go downhill from Bandi you will 
meet the track that goes from the Ferozepur Nallah (Kashmir) to Poonch 


(Jammi). Take this track. It goes down a sharp slope, through a forest, to 
Gulmarg. 


asnag, 
Climb 
Or and 


Kupwara 
The Lolab area: 


Sopore to Dorsa: Stage 1: Sopore. Stage 2: 20 km. to Chogal. Stage 3: 
5 km. to Hafidwara. Stage 4 23 km. to Drugmulla. Stage 5: 13 km. to 
Kambrial. Stage 6: 16 km. to Dorsa/ Dorsu. 


Baramulla to Dorsa: Stage J: Baramulla. Stage 2: 12 km. to Pantsal. 
Stage 3: 12 km. to Kitardaji. Stage 4: 19 km. to Khaipur. Stage 5: 16 km. 
to Patal Nag. Stage 6: 13 km. to Kambrial. Stage 7: 16 km. to Dorsa. 


Alsu to Dorsa: Stage J: Alsu. Stage 2: 11 km. to Nagmarg. Stage 3: 16 
km. to Dorsa. 


Pulwama 


Kungwattan-Aharbal 
Tar Sar-TrAl: 


ae Tar Sar is a high altitude lake. The ‘Lidderwat-Tar Sar-P abalger 
and “Pahalgam-Kolahoi Glacier-Kulan/ Gund-Sonamarg/ Srinagar’ treks 


this chapter show how to reach the Tar Sar. The descent from the lake can 


: s 
be thus: Day 1: (8 km. to Nag Baran.) The gradient is gentle and the slope 
are green. Day 2: (19 km. 


: a} climb, 
to Sotar.) The first stretch is an uphill a 
followed by a gentle 4,000° descent. Bakaya recommends a visit 


: «trict for 
Narasthan ruins. Tral is en route. (See the chapter on ‘Pulwama’ district fo 
Narasthan and Tral.) 
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Srinagar 
Treks in the suburbs of the city 
Mount Mahadev: (lor 2 or 3 days) 


This is an easy trek. Drive (by bus/ taxi) to Bren, which is just behind 
the Nishat garden. Day 1: (Around 5 hours to Lidwas.) As you go uphill 
you will find a stream coming down towards you. You will have to cross 
it quite often. The stretch between Bobjan and Lidwas is steep. Lidwas is 
a small valley. The stream that you’ve been crossing originates here. Day 
2: (Night halt: Srinagar) You can go up to the Mahadev peak (c.13,000’) 
and return to Lidwas in four or five hours. The first stretch uphill might 
be over a snowfield, followed by rocky terrain. The Hindus consider the 
peak holy because of its association with Lord Shiv (Mahadev). You can 
go down to Srinagar on “Day 2? itself, or relax at Lidwas that night and 
return the next day. 

Instead of returning to Bren, most people prefer to descend to the 
Shalimar or Harwan gardens of Srinagar. City buses serve both places. 

Some people do the entire trek in 15 hours in a single day: Srinagar to 
the peak and back. 

Dara-Hain: 

(Same-day return, or in 2 leisurely days. An easy trek.) Drive down the 
Boulevard, past the Mughal Gardens. The road bifurcates just after the 
Harwan garden and reservoir. The right fork goes to Dachigam. The one 
on the left goes to the picturesque Dara village, which is four kilometres or 
so ahead. From here a trail winds its way up t© the top of the Hain 
mountain. After that it goes down, through the woods on the other side, to 
Hain village. There is a Forest Hut close to Hain village. 
To Gafigabal and neighbouring lakes and peaks a 

Sonamarg-Vishen Sar-Kishan Sar-Gafigabal-Haram abe ae 6 a 

This trek is considered ‘moderate to difficult’. The highest es * KS 
at 4,081m. The best period is mid-June to mid-October. It takes y P 
a series of high-altitude lakes. 

Please do not expect to obtain any supplies 
Sonamarg (2,740m.) is on the highway between 
teach Sonamarg by bus or taxi- 

Distances given in terms of ho 
That’s because stretches along the route are 
Gafigabal-Trisangam-A tawat alternative. 


Day 1: (6 hours/ 13 km. to Nichinai, 10° 
The trail begins from near the steel bridge at Shitkar. 


s on this route. 


or provision: 
ou can 


Srinagar and Leh. Y 


with those in kilometres. 


t jell : 
eae difficult, especially in the 


quite 


It Nichanni and. Nichanai) 
_ The bridge is on the 
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Thajawas stream on the highway. You need to turn right (north West) from 
the road and start walking to Lashpatri. After less than a kilometre you wil] 
reach a meadow at Shok Dharan (or Shok Dari). The dZoji La will now be 
behind you. You will be able to see the Sonamarg valley and the Thajawas 
glacier. You will then go through a steep birch forest and over rocks before 
the forest path descends to the Nichanai nallah (stream). Go upstream along 
the nallah to the base of the Nichanai pass. You will find a nice camping 
ground there. Water is available. Brown bears are found in this area, i 


Day 2: (13 km./ 6-7 hrs. from Nichanai to Vishen Sar, also spelt Vis(h)nu 
Sar.) Trek upstream. If the snow-bridge hasn’t melted you might have to 
go over it. (Caution: Snow bridges can be very dangerous when they are 
melting.) Cross the Nichanai nallah. It will take almost two and a half hours 
of gradual climbing from the right, followed by a steep ascent that is equally 
long. This will take you to the top of the snow-covered Nichanai Bar Pass 
(4,080m). On the left of the pass are many jagged peaks. A stream flows 
down from the pass to the other side. Follow it downhill, along its right 
bank. You will come to a flat stretch. You should then cross the stream to 
get to the Vishen Sar (3,677m.) Its twin, the Kishan Sar, is a kilometre 
away, to the north-west, and a stiff 150m. higher. The Kishan Sar is 
dwarfed by the tall Mount-Vishna. The lakes are full of trout, but you need 
a licence to fish. (Get one in advance from the Directorate of Fisheries, 
TRC, Srinagar). There’s a good camping ground and lots of good water. 

The Vishen Sar (named after the Hindu God Vishna) is a pear-shaped 
lake, roughly 750 metres long and 500 metres wide. It is said to be quite 
deep. Its waters come from a glacier in its south. The overflow from the 
Kishan Sar lake (named after Lord Krishna) enters the Vishen Sar from the 
west. Despite that the lakes have different colours: blue and green. The 
waters of the Vishen Sar go on to form the Raman, a tributary of the Kishan 
Gafiga. There is a small valley and tall mountains around the lake. 

The lake is situated in the mountains between the Sind valley and Tilail. 
Its own valley is small, flat and filled with flowers. There is a bridle path 
that connects the two: it starts from Sonamarg in the Sind valley and goes 
right up to Tilail. This path goes past the Vishen Sar. 

Day 3: (15 km, 7 hrs. to the Gad Sar, 3,550-3,700m.) Climb up @ steeP 
slope to the Kishan Sar. From the right of the Kishan Sar you will rapidly 
climb up around 300m. (a thousand feet) to a 4,191m. pass. It will pos 
So se i Mt Vn il be on you eA 2 

other side. Descend along it. It’s a steeP | of 
over snow. On the left you will see a small, deep blue lake with pieces 


ice floating on it. The Bakerwals know it as the Yem Sar, or the lake : 
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death. (Lord Vern or Yam? is the Hindu deity of death.) After a while the 
valley will grow into a wide plain. You will find another lake at the botto 
of a mountain. This is the Gad or Gada Sar. Many different kinds of aes 
and herbs grow here. Medicinal herbs that grow in this area inchnde kath 
argat and pivak. The shepherds are paid Rs.35 for every kilogram of herbs 
that they collect (2001, prices). These fetch twice that amount at Kangan, 
which is the nearest village on the national highway. There’s fish in the 
stream and brown bears in the vicinity. The camping ground is about a 
kilometre before the mouth of the gorge at the base of the Kasturgand 
mountain. (From there you can reach Guréz in three or four days.) 

Day 4: (6 hrs. to Sat Sar/ Satsaran, 3,695m.) There are two routes to 
Sat Sar, also called Satsaran. a) Climb sharply up a winding path to the 
snow-covered Kasturgang mountain. This will lead to the pass right above 
the Gad Sar. The path might be hard to find for the first kilometre because 
plants would have grown on it. The descent from the pass to the Sat Sar 
is equally steep. b) Follow the small stream and go around the mountain. 
The stream will vanish for almost a kilometre into the deep Rasabal cave. 
It reappears at the foot of a gorge. 

The Kasturgang (called Kasturgand by some) is strewn with flowers. 
The musk (kastoor) deer lives here. The Mengandub peak is above this 
pass. 

The last stretch to Sat Sar is through boulders. Sat Sar is made up of 
a cascade of seven lakes. There is a good camping ground nearby. 

Day 5: (5 hrs. to Gafigabal) As you go down, along the stream, it —. 
be advisable to stay to the right of the rocks. There is a sharp descent o 
a kilometre in the beginning. Thereafter, you will start climbing up the sep 
winding and often snow-covered path that goes up the Nagar: a es it 
Zajibal Gali (pass) (4,146m.). (Zaji is sometimes spelt Zoji. 1 have ee 
Zaji to avoid confusion with the dZoji La.) You will get @ P a be 
of the Haramukh and other peaks from the pass. From ga oe 
downhill all the way, though stiffly and tiringly so, ee | cM which 
(3,570m.). A stream links Gafigabal with the nearby Nun t a near the 
is at a lower elevation. There is trout in ae Hs “camping; site also 
Gafigabal, is a picturesque camping site. An Gxth ‘ fact, most people 
exists on the left bank of the Nund Kol (3,508m). tn S°t 


Prefer to camp at the Nund Kol. 
of death, comes up SO 
f Srinagar 

folk see the people o 
Sie no food themselves and live 
j Muslim mothers warn their 
Yam, out of fear that the 


J 

3 Itis interesting how the Hindu concept as se aur tect 
frequently among the Muslims of Kashmir. 
City as the Yamraz: angels of death, whe fia 
Off food grown in the villages. Tred e call the 
Children to stay away from an animal that 


animal will eat up their children. 
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Lake Gafigabal: (Pron.: gung+ bull, which rhymes with ‘hung’ and 
‘dull’ The ‘a’ between them is more or less silent.) This lake is sacred to 
the Hindus. They go on a pilgrimage to Gafigabal on the 8" of Bhadra 
(Bhadon), or roughly the 20" August, every year. (See ‘Srinagar’ district 
for details.) 

Most shepherds know the lake as the Haramukh Sar. 

Many trekkers spend Day 6 at the Gafigabal, fishing. In that case please 
add a day to the length of the trek. And please obtain in advance the 
necessary permissions from the Fisheries office in the TRC, Srinagar. 


Day 6: (16-19 km./ 6 hrs. to Nara Nag) You will first pass the Nund 
Kol and then go downhill along the stream. There will be a brief climb, 
followed by a descent, before you reach Trunkhol. After that you will 
descend through a forest, on a path that slopes down sharply. You will find 
pre-historic temple ruins at Nara Nag (see “Srinagar” district). The jeepable 
road begins here. You might be able to get a lift. Or simply walk along the 
mostly even road to Wajfigat. If you are in time you might be able to catch 
a bus to Srinagar, which is an hour and a half’s drive (50 km.) away. 


Alternatives: You can go directly from i) Sonamarg to the Kishan Sar; 
or ii) Wafigat to the Gafigabal. Or, you could linger on at Gafigabal and go 
to the nearby lakes. (See the entries on Gafigabal and Nund Kol in the 
chapter on ‘Srinagar’ district.) 

The Hindu pilgrims’ route to Gafigabal: Ganderbal/ Prang-Gajigabal- 
Nara Nag(4 days) 

Day 1: Srinagar-Ganderbal-Prang (or Kangan) by bus or other vehicle. 
From there leave very early and walk to Ramaradhan, where Parshu Ram, 
the saint, would meditate. Climb up the Barat mountain. It is steep at times. 
Night halt on the open Mahalesh meadow(c.9,000°) where juniper can be 
found. Warning: Dangerous snow-storms are known to have taken place 
here, killing thousands of pilgrims. Day 2: A comfortable 10 km. to the 
Brahma Sar. Pilgrims perform shrddh (death anniversary) rites here. Day 3: 
Either i) a comfortable 10 km. to Gafigabal, over gently sloping meadows; 
or ii) 16 km. to Gafigabal through the Hamsdar Pass, the Kola Sar valley 
and Nundkol. The latter route is difficult but considered more sacred. Day 
4: 19 km. to Nara Nag. Entirely downhill, mostly through fir forests. ef 
route you will pass Trunkhol, Hapatgand and Butsher (Buteshwar). It's 
rather steep downhill after Butsher. (If there’s a vehicle waiting for yOu a 
Nara Nag, you can reach Srinagar in two hours. Or walk to Wafigat oF the 
highway and look for a bus.) 

The shortest route: Nara Nag-Gafigabal (Two or three-day return) 
Drive from Srinagar to WéAfigat. If you have your own vehicle, you “ 
drive all the way to Nara Nag. Day 1: Climb three steep kilometres, ant 
forests, up to Butsher. This is followed by six more gradual kilometre 
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uphill (the last stretch being stiff). Then . 

ia Feexteo TsGkbol I youn sabe a kilometres to 
night at Trunkhol and go over to the nearby Kola aan iB eile ei 
via the Hamsdar pass, the next day. Or, if you want i di way ane lee 
two days, carry on to the Gafigabal on Day | itself and rts Alt 
for the night. Day 2: Return to Nara Nag the way that nm . aa 

Other routes: a) Via Sarabal-Tsurlat-Lool Gul (5 days = 
Start from Srinagar. The subsequent stages are: oe sr es 

‘ ges are: 50 km. [from Srinagar] to 
Nadihal. 24 km. to Koodor. 13 km. to the Sarabal meadows. 10 km. to th 
base of the Tsurlat Pass (12,500’). 7-8 hours, via the taal Gul ae 
(13,500’), to Gafigabal. (From Sarabal you can climb up to the Haramukh 
Peaks.) 

b) The stretch from the Gafigabal to Srinagar, via Atawat and Bafidipur 
can also be done in 4 days (one way) through the following difficult and 
tiring route: 

Stage 1: (Loolgul Nag to Trisangam is around thirteen difficult and slow 
kilometres.) Leave Gafigabal. Climb up from the head of the lake to Lool 
Gul Nag and proceed to the Erin nallah. From the Loo! Gul pass you will 
see a valley. Leave the Kola Sar, which will be on your left, and go down 
the Trisangam nallah into the valley. It is a steep descent. You have to cross 
a torrent. Get to the right of the stream. You can camp at c.1 1,000’ where 
a nallah joins the Trisangam. Fuel is plentiful. 

Stage 2: (19-20 km. or 12 hours to Atawat) After you have crossed the 
bridge at Trisangam, it will be sharp 7-8 km. climb to the Magan meadow, 
which is at around 12,000’. Around a kilometre and a half after Magan, 4 
very difficult, very steep and risk-prone descent begins to 4 village. The 
descent after the village is not as bad, but is still quite difficult. Then you 
need to ford two streams. Camp where you can. 

Stage 3: (15 km. to Bafidipur) The worst will be over after en : 
km. that you do today. A kilometre later you will enter a bigger V2 TY d 
Will be able to see the Wular lake. The road from Guréz will join you aroun 
etch of the road. 


here. You might get a lift on the last, motorable, str 
ur to Srinagar. 


Stage 4: There are buses from Bafidip 
: : ason: July- 
c) To Gafigabal, via Posh Pathri: (5 days: recommended e oe. 
r to Erin, via Bafdipur. -1 ms a 


sstteanber) Drive 80 km. from Srinag@ 
only meant for advanced trekkers. Day Se deli 
i oer house. The initia ; 
Pathri, 2,440m.) Cross the Erin river near the rest a A Tics 


before eine hae cape the initial 8.5 km. ascent 
efore Posh Pathri. Day 2: (11 km. me - eco nahovs sarabal. Day 


0 Mimimarg i t adient. ‘ Pro Guier 
3: (10 km, othe und Ses, 3,800m.) Take Be eat ep. eng 
huts. It is almost entirely uphill to the Kund Sar : 


11 km. from Erin to P. 
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difficult. Day 4: (11 km. to the Gafigabal, 3,570m.) The track first goes 
over a glacier. This is followed by a 3 km. descent. A considerable while 
later the track turns left and goes uphill to the top of the ridge. After that 
you go downhill to the lake. Ice axes and ropes are needed to Navigate 
crevices. You can camp at the lake or at Nund Kol. Day 5: (16-19 km, to 
Nara Nag.) It’s mostly downhill. The motorable road begins at Nara Nag. 
From nearby WéAfigat you can catch a bus for Srinagar. Or, with luck, you 
might even be able to hitch a ride from Nara Nag itself. 


To the Haramukh peaks 


History: Hara is the Kashmiri name for the Hindu god Hari. Mukh means 
‘mouth’. So the name of this mountain, which has three major peaks, 
means ‘the Lord’s mouth’. The local people had never climbed this difficult 
mountain, partly because of its sacredness. Or perhaps it was their apparent 
impregnability that got these peaks to be associated with the gods. 

British climbers changed all that. M.A. Stein scaled the mountain in 1894. 
Gen. Bruce, in 1902, was the first from the Gafigabal side. In 1912, Dr. 
E.F. Névé and Col. Millais took the southern route. (Harish Kapadia writes 
that the Névé-Millais expedition took place in 1899. He dates Bruce’s conquest 
to 1907.) 

The trek: Day 1): Start from Srinagar. It is 50 km. to Nadihal. Day 2): 
24 km. to Koodor. (You can combine Days | and 2, and reach Koodor on 
the first day itself.) Day 3): 13 km. to the Sarabal meadows. Set up the 
base camp here. 


For ‘Day 4)’ there are three options. If you want to do all three peaks, 
add two (or three) days to the trek. 

Day 4-a): The northern (‘Triangulation’) peak is 16,000’ high. You can 
see it from the camp. The climb begins from the rocky side, which is to 
the left of the glacier. It continues through a chimney that starts below the 
glacier and goes on to the top of the ridge. From here one can go to ihe 
peak either by continuing up the rocks or by climbing over a snowfield. A 
day return is possible. 

Day 4-b): The middle peak is at 16,500’. You can reach it from the 
northern peak. You will have to cross a snowfield. A day return is possible. 

In the case of both these peaks, a day return is advised. Leave the base 

camp very early so that you return as early in the afternoon as possible. 
your return is delayed you might get caught in the clouds, with all the 
attendant dangers. 
Day 4-c): The 16,872’ eastern peak is synonymous with the mountal? 
itself. You could possibly ascend it from the base camp and be bat he 
same day. However, most people do it in two days. On Day ape ie 
Sarabal lake, then eastward to the Shirsar, and thus to bottom att 
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southern side of the mountain. Now you will have to climb almost two 
thousand very steep feet, over loose stones and boulders. In about three 
hours you will reach the bottom of the northern peak, where you can camp 


for the night. Bakaya observes, ‘There is a small, almost level la 
tent, a bit sheltered from the wind.’ Bae ora 


On Day 5, begin from the base camp. Continuing sharp uphill, you 
should be able to reach a snowfield in just under three hours. After that you 
will come to a potentially dangerous ‘sword blade edge,’ after which you 
will be at the bottom of the middle peak. You have to go some of the way 
up towards the middle peak, then down to a saddle, which too can be 
dangerous. The final stretch to the main (eastern) peak is from its western 
side and is steep. You should be able to get back to the base camp (Sarabal) 
in about twelve hours. 

Return to Srinagar either the way that you came, or through one of the 
two routes mentioned under ‘Other routes’ in the section on ‘Gafigabal’ in 
this chapter. 


Kashmir-Kargil 
Lehinwan-Panikhar (Kargil)-Heniskut 


There is a trek that normally takes 13 days from Lehinwan to Heniskut. 
(Make that 14 days if you stop at Sukhnai.) But do you have 13 or 14 days 
to spare? And do you really want to trek between places that are connected 
by bus/ truck? It is possible to drive from Kargil to Panikhar, Parkachik and 
Rangdum. So, you might want to do just one, or two, of the sections of 
this trek. You might, for instance, want to end this trek at Rangdum (Kargil, 
Ladakh). (See also the ‘Kishtwar-Panikhar’ trek in the volume on ‘Jamma ) 
Lehinwan-Panikhar: (6 days) Day 1): Leave Lehinwan. 16 km. to epee 
Day 2): Around 28 km. to Humpet. (The distance between Ucar 
Humpet is 28 km., depending on the route that you take. Sukhnal 


day, spend the 
between. It is 16 km. from Inshan. If you have re F iuilad 


night at Sukhnai,) Day 3): 13 km. to Kanital; Day : : 
(Lovinad) Gali ele 5): 6 km. to Chalong Nallah; Day 6): 16 km 
to Panikhar; 

Pénikhar to Rangdum: (3 days) Day 7): 2 
Parkachik (if you take several short cuts you ¢al 20 km. to Rangdum; 
hours); Day 8): 22 km. to Gulmatongo, Da d “ Rusgogdo; Day 

Rangdum-Heniskut: Day 10): 5 hours from Bags o Kanji; Day 13): 4 
11): 6 hours to the Kanji La base; Day 12): 4 hours 


hours to Heniskut. 


2 km. from Panikhar to 
n do this lap in about 5 
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Pahalgam-Warwan (Jammi)-Kargil (Ladakh) 
(8 or 9 days. A difficult trek.) This is perhaps the only trek that takes you 
through all three regions of the state (Kashmir, Jammd and finally Ladakh), 
As a result you will get to get see a variety of cultures and landscapes. The 
trek begins at Chafidanwari, which is at a short motorable distance from 
Pahalgam, 

Days | and 2: (Pahalgam to Chafidanwari by bus or taxi.) For details 
about the Sheshnag/ Zojipal stretch: see the chapter on ‘The Amarnath 
Yatra’. Briefly, it is thus: 


Pahalgam 0/ 7,500 Leave by car. 
Chafidanwart 16 km/ 9,500. Trek begins. 
Pissu Top 3 km/ 11,500 

Zoji Pal/ Bal 4 km/ 11,000 

Naga Koti 3 km/ 11,500 

Shesh Nag 3 km/ 12,500 


Leave Pahalgam by car/ bus early in the morning. Begin your trek at 
Chafidanwari. You will be at Zoji before noon and at Shesh Nag two hours 
later. You can spend the night at either place. 


Day 3: (Roughly 16 km. to Purmandal, depending on where you had 
camped the previous night. The assumption in the next few lines is that you 
had camped at Zojipal.) You will need to cross the Sheshnag stream, climb 
up to Sonasar (which is around 200m. higher than Zojipal), skirt the mountain 
on the right, walk some distance along the lake, climb up to a snow 
covered, very difficult, c.13,000’ pass, cross over to the other side, and 
finally go downhill for around 6 km. to scenic Purmandal. Day 4: (6 km. 
to Sukhnus.) Sukhnus is in the Warwan valley (Jamma province). 
_ Day 5: (16 km. to Wompet.) Bad track, but picturesque area. Wompet 
is a Bakerwal camp. Day 6: (20 km. to Kanital.) The track is tricky again. 
You have to go through little streams. Kanital, too, is a Bakerwal camp. Day 
7: (16 km./ 8 hrs. to Donara.) You have to go up to the Botkol glacier pass 
(c.14,000’). The glacier is positively dicey-and huge. It just goes on and on 
for miles, apparently all the way up to the Nun-Kun (in Kargil, Ladakh). 
Downhill, on the other side of the glacier, though sometimes over snow, }§ 
easier. Even Donara has Bakerwal camps. Day 8: (16 km. to Suru.) You 
will mostly travel along the left bank of the stream till you reach 4 Sie’ 
bridge that grows weaker as the weather gets warmer. (Therefore, this 
stretch is not advisable in warm weather.) Suru is around a kilometre a” 
a half ahead. 

Kargil is 50 km. from Suru. (Between the two is Sankoo, which is “o 


t 
km. from Suru.) You can catch a bus or hitch a lift in a truck for mos 
of the way. 
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Alternatives: a) Instead of leaving the Amarnath Yatra 
- atra ji 

you can turn towards Warwan at Wawajan/ Shesh Nag. You i Ree 
Rangmarg (Kundran valley) the next night and reach Sukhnus the day ie 
that. 

b) You can go directly from Wompet to Donara in a single stage, but the 
route is tough. 

Detours and add-ons: From Sukhnus you can go further into the Warwan 
valley in Kishtwar. 
Pahalgam-Rangmarg-Butt Panchal-Panikhar 


(7-8 days.) Day 1: (16 km. from Pahalgam to Chafidanwari. You can do 
this stretch by bus or taxi. Or you can trek the distance in 4 hours.) 
Chafidanwari is at between 2,896m. and 2,923m. If you travel to Chafidanwari 
in a vehicle, you can save a day and do the second day’s trek on the first 
day itself. Day 2: (13 km. to Shesh Nag, 3,576m.-3,658m.) The first 
stretch, to Pissu Top, is very stiff, but mercifully is just half a kilometre 
long. Day 3: (16 km./ 8 hours to Zabarmarg/ Rangmarg.) The ascent to the 
Shingkum La/ Saninalla pass (4,250m.) is as stiff as the downhill trek after 
the pass. Day 4: (15 km,/ 9 hours to Humpet, 3,260m.) The climb to 
picturesque Humpet is up a far more gradual slope, along a river. Day 5: 
(18 km. to Kanital.) Trek till you reach the bottom of the glacier, where you 
can pitch your tents. Day 6: (11 km./ 5 hours to the Butt Panchal pass, 
4,800m.) The trek is uphill on a gentle slope and through big rocks and a 
fragmented glacier. The major peak that you see from the pass is the 
Bobang. Pitch your tents on or near this pass, which is 1 km. long. Day 
7: (5 hours to Donara.) Go downhill through @ glacier. Day 8: (14 km/ é 
hours to Panikhar, 3,100m.) Trek along River Chelong. Panikhar is connecte 
by bus to Kargil town. There’s an irregular bus to Zafiskar, tee, : 
An alternative route: Pahalgam-Lonvilad/ Lovinad-Panikhar: (7- 
F ‘ 4m-Ran arg-Butt Panchal- 
days.) Days 1 to 5 are the same as In the ‘Pahalgam-Rangm f the base 
Panikhar’ trek. On ‘Day 5’ camp at Kanital Nallah, just short 0 


: : a 
of the glacier. Day 6: (11 km. from Kanital Nallah to Ne ee og i 
You can camp at the base of the Galli.) Day iB ar 4 hearst 
and along the Chelong Nallah. You can do this stretc oo 

1 : Chelong and on Day 8, the remaining 


On Day 7 you could trek just 6 km. to 

a ig . ptwar [Jammid] to 
(Please see the volume on ‘Jammd’ for treks SED ate 

Panikhar. They cover much the same ground as 200%" 

Volume have not been repeated here.) 
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Kashmir-Jammi 
Anaiitnég-Doda 


Several routes from the Anafitnag district of Kashmir to the Doda district 
of Jamma are described in this section. The Achabal-Kishtwar route is the 
most popular traditional trek. However, you can do most of even that route 
by jeep. 

Achabal-Kishtwar: (4 days.) There are buses from Srinagar to Achabal, 
Kothair is a few kilometres to the south-west of Achdbal. The Chingam 
pass gets snowed under by November. Day J: (19 km. from Kothair to 
Dooso/ Dyus/ Deosar, ¢.7,400’.) The trek is mostly through an open valley. 
Camp at Dhaksun or Rajparan above Dooso, or in the forest rest house on 
the meadow. Day 2: (19/ 22 km. to Synthan.) Two paths lead to Synthan 
(also spelt Simthan). The bridle path (for ponies) is longer than the track 
for trekkers. Climb 400° to Kodan. Walk to Harshan. Climb up to the 
Chingam pass (c.12,300’). (Also spelt Chingram.) Descend to Synthan, 
which has a forest rest house. Day 3: (21 km. to Chatru.) Descend to the 
Tsingam Pass, which is half-way to Chatri. Day 4: (8 km. to the Mughal 
Maidan, followed by another 18-20 km. to Kishtwar. You can do this in one 
or two days.) Around 6 km. after Mughal Maidan you will meet the Warwan 
river. Walk along it for around 3 km. Cross it, then travel along the 
Chandrabhaga for 2 km. and then climb up a steep slope to the Kishtwar 
plateau. 

Kothair: (Also spelt Kother.) Ruins of an old, square, Hindu monument, 
as well as a tank, exist in the village. There are some iron mines three 
kilometres away. 

Dooso: The village is situated on the right bank of the Brinhar stream. 
There is a large valley between the hills nearby and the next ridge. 

Akingam-Kishtwar: (5 days.) Akingam is five kilometres from the 
Achabal gardens. You can go there by bus from Srinagar. Day J: (19 km. 
from Akingam to Wangam.) Bakaya recommends a visit to the ‘interesting 
spring of Sundabrari’ nearby. Day 2: (19 km. to Karabuduram, c.9,200’.) 
ee ge See of a pretty, elevated valley. This is followed oF 
Karebi Ait be Sone to Marbal, and thence to the sagas 
ctbieceer ee : (19 km. to Singpur, c.6,900’.) A stiff climb, s : 

» to the Marbal pass (11,550’) is followed by a descent, 


equally sharp for the first 3 km., and then gentler along the Kashir Kohl 


stream. Day 4: (18 km. to the Mughal Maidan.) The first half consists of 
a descent to Chatru which, too, is 


i : on the banks of the Kashir Kohl stream. 
The Sinchun Kohl is Opposite. Mughal Maidan is a further 7-8 km. ahead. 
It is a small village on a plain, 


to 
3 : above a stream. Day 5: (18-20 km. 
Kishtwar.) After around 6 km. you will meet the Warwan river. Walk along 
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it for around 3 km., cross it, then travel along the Chandrabh 
and then climb up to the Kishtwar plateau. sien ten 

Marbal: This is a historic pass. Shah Shuja, the fugitive former Amir of 
Kabul, helped by Raja Tej Singh of Kishtwar, tried to invade Kashmir 
through this pass around AD 1820. Azim Khan, the Afghan governor of 
Kashmir, countered them by marching towards the pass with an army. 
Shah Shuja retreated when he heard of Azim’s advance. To save face, 
Shuja blamed snowfall on and around the pass. 

Pahalgam-Kishtwar: (Around 9 days.) Days 1-4: (4 days to Sukhnus: 
See the ‘Pahalgam-Warwan-Kargil’ trek in this chapter.) Day 5: (8 hours 
from Sukhnus to Inshan, also spelt Inshin.) Even though there will be 
occasional ascents, you will mainly be losing height today. Day 6: (40 km. 
to Marau, in one or two days.) Day 7: (Night halt at Sarwa.) Day 8: (Night 
halt at Nauzil.) Day 9: (Reach Kishtwar) 

A variant: Pahalgam-Inshan (Jammia)-Shangas (Kashmir) Day 6: 
(16 km./ 5 hrs. from Inshan to a camp.) There is no populated area midway 
between Inshan and Gauran. So camp at any decent site that you find after 
you have trekked for 5 or 5% hours. Day 7: (16 km./ 5 hrs. to Gauran.) 
You will go up a trail that’s rocky and sometimes soggy to the Margan Pass 
(c.11,500’). The descent will be stiff till you reach a valley. Day 8: (24 
km./ 6 hrs. to Shangas.) It’s mainly a comfortable trek today. After 11 km. 
you will reach Naubug. The climb to the Hockim Gali pass follows. The 
descent is mostly through woods. 

Shangas is a roadhead. You can travel from here to Srinagar by bus. 
Pulwamé-RAjouri 
Shopidfi-Thanna Mandi: (5 days.) There are buses from Srinagar to 
Shopiafi. Part of this trek is on the Mughal Route. Day I: (Shopiaft to 
Hurapur or Sukhsarai.) Walk along the right bank of the Rambiara =r 
The ascent begins around the time that the valley starts getting narrow. Ine 
track goes through a meadow, past flowers. Sukhsarai is six km. away. 
You can camp at either Hurapur or Sukhsarai. The advantage of aoe 
at the latter is that you can do the Sukhsarai-Poshiana stretch rats! ale 
on eight-or nine-hour day. You will thus save 4 day, and wi 
skip Day 2’s night halt at the Aliabad Sarat. 

sa ‘the town 

Hurapur: This is an ancient village, originally called aes ae 
of Sura’. Sura was a legendary minister in King Avant 9 oe ee arto dust 
fort that had been built here to protect the route et yates aide the 
(A lot of people in Kashmir call this place Hirpur.’ On 
Pronunciation ‘Hurapur’ is more popular.) — d Sarai, 9,700”.) You need 

Day 2: (21 km. from Hurapur to the Aliaba nll tice that, sometimes 
‘0 ford the river early in the day today. It is sharp UP 


through precipices. 
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The Aliabad Sarai: A sarai (serai, as in caravanserai) is a hospice 
dormitory on a highway, where travellers would spend the night. Sin a 
Aliabad was a major halting place on the Mughal Route, being 84 miles Fd 
Bhimbar (in the Rajouri district of Jammfi) and 46 miles from Srinagar fie 
Mughals had constructed a sarai there. The Gazetteer notes, “(It) offers ba d 
accommodation to travellers [and] stands alone in wild and dreary Solitude, 
Some supplies are procurable [when] the pass is open... The toads fron 
Rajaori vid the Nandan Sar and the Darhal pass debouch here.’ 


Day 3: (18 km. from the Aliabad Sarai to Poshiana.) Climb up a gradual 
slope to the pass (11,500’), which is bracketed by peaks that are between 
14,000’ and 15,000’. You will then descend to Chitta Pani. Shortly after the 
pass, you might have to walk over snow in May, perhaps even in early 
June. After you cross the Chitta Pani (‘white water’) stream, the track will 
start climbing once again, for 5 or 6 Kilometres. The last stretch to Poshiana 
is easy. 

Poshiana is one of many seasonal villages in the state inhabited in summer 
and forsaken in winter. Nomadic shepherds/ cowherds desert most of the 
other seasonal villages well before snow blankets their pastures. Not so with 
Poshiana. It exists mainly as a halting place on the Rajouri-Kashmir route. 
It used to have a sarai. Don’t count on staying with the villagers, though. 
They normally sell grains and supply ponies to travellers. Water is not very 
easily available. The village is well above the right bank of Chitta Pani. The 
huts have been built on terraces. Their roofs rest on the incline. This, to 
an extent, prevents them from being damaged by snow-storms. 

Day 4: (16 km. to Behram Galla.) A sharp descent leads to a stream. The 
track goes along the stream after that, and is undulating. There is a rest 
house in Behram Galla. Day 5: (16 km. to Thanna Mandi.) You need to 
climb up to the Rattan Pir pass (c.8,200’). In the process you will pass 
through forests of chestnut, elm and deodar. After that it is downhill to 

Thanna Mandi. There are buses ftom Thanna Mandi to Rajouri, which !s 
23 km. away. 


Detour: Two paths lead down from the Rattan Pir pass. Poonch : 
on the right while the path on the left leads to Thanna Mandi. So, ‘Day ; 

could instead be thus: (24 km. from Behram Galla to Suran.) Climb to a 
Rattan Pir pass. Take the right branch of the path. Go down a ee Pan 
You will reach a stream. A while later the track will cross the Chitta os 
stream and will lead to Suran. From Suran you can take a bus to aes 

town, which is 16 km. away. 


Pulwama-Udhampur 
Aharbal-Ré4si: See the 


sehin that 
ef F “Aharbal-Kounsar Nag’ trek (and within 
‘Add-ons”) in this chapter. 
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From Srinagar to Muzaffarabad 


So long as travel to the occupied areas remains restricted, the routes given 
in this chapter have no practical use for the average reader. It is mainly a 
historical record of the trekking routes that existed till 1947. The only ones 
who use these routes at present are the ‘Visitors Sans Visas’ who have been 
crossing over from Pakistan and POK (Pakistan Occupied Kashmir) since 
around 1988. Many of these routes are partly or entirely ‘motorable’ today. 


Almost all distances in this chapter are in miles: that being the unit 
favoured before 1947, and still preferred in Pakistan and POK. | mile= 1.6 
kilometres. Some distances have been given in ‘kos,’ @ South Asian unit, 
which is equal to almost a mile and a half, or around two and a half 
kilometres. Wherever the distance has been given both in hours and miles, 
it means that that particular distance is only @ good guess. The timings geen 
assume able-bodied men in their late teens or early twenties. — ; 

Many of the routes mentioned below pass through Jamm™ eae. 
They have been included in the ‘Kashmir’ volume because all of them s ‘ 
from or lead to Kashmir. Some of the starting (oF terminal) points mentione 


are in Pakistan and not in POK. 


i ‘AJR’ 
The main trekking routes that pass through what 18 now called ; 


Abbotabad to Srinagar: Day I: (Abbotabad 
Day 2: (16 miles to Garhi.) Day 3: (10 miles to 
miles to Hattiaf.) Day 5: (11 miles to Kajida.) epee ype 
Disha: (12 miles to Shabdes.) Days OME gl 
to Baramulla.) Day 10: G1 miles to Srinagat:) menses —- 
Gujrat-Bhimber-Shopian St aos 9 miles to Bhimber.) Day 


Daulat Nagar.) Day 2: (8 miles to Kotla.) Day 3: ( era.) Day 6: (13 miles 


Naos : 
4: (15 miles to Saidabad.) Day >: (13 jour Day 8: (14 miles to 
to the Chingus serai.) Day 7; (14 miles Galla.) Day 10: (8 miles to 


Thanna Mafidi.) Day 9: (11 miles to 


6: (12 miles to Kathai.) 
9: (19 miles 
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Poshiana.) Day 11: (11 miles to the Aliabad serai.) Day ]2: (12 miles iy 
Hirpur.) Day 13: (8 miles to Shopiaii.) Day 14: (11 miles to Rama.) Day 
15: (18 miles to Srinagar.) 

Gujrat-Kotli-Poonch-Uri-Srinagar: Day 1: (12 miles from Gujrat to 
Daulat Nagar.) Day 2: (8 miles to Kotla.) Day 3: (9 miles to Bhimber,) Day 

4: (15 miles to Saidabad.) Day 5: (12 kos to Dharamsal.) Day 6: (5 kos 
to Koh € Ruti.) Day 7: (5 kos to Dhuna.) Day 8: (4 kos to Kotli.) Day 9: 
(8 kos to Sera.) Day 10: (7 kos to Poonch.) Day 1/7: (9 miles to Kahata, 
which Pakistan now calls Kahdta Forward.) Day 12; (8 miles to Aliabad.) 
Day 13: (7 miles to Hyderabad.) Day 14: (10 miles to Uri.) Day 15: (54 
miles to Srinagar.) 

Guréz to Astore: (Astore is also spelt without the ‘e.’ In any case the 
‘e’ is silent.) Day 1: (5 kos from Guréz to Bafigla Bal.) Day 2: (5 kos to 
Gatimi.) Day 3: (5 kos to Kajanmar.) Day 4: (5 kos to Loyuhallol.) Day 
5: (5 kos to Ispeh.) Day 6: (5 kos to Chugém and Maitseh.) Day 7: (5 kos 
to Gurukot.) Day 8: (5 kos to Astore.) 

Guréz to Muzaffarabad: Day 1: (6 hours/ 15 miles from Guréz to 
Bakthaor (Bakhtawar).) Day 2: (3 hours/ 4 miles to Geshart.) Day 3: (5 
hours/ 7 miles to Didi.) Day 4: (4 hours/ 9 miles to Matsil.) Day 5: (6 
hours/ 13 miles to Thien.) Day 6: (3 hours/ 6 miles to a campsite in a forest 
some 1,800' above Thien.) Day 7: (5 hours/ 10 miles to what used to be 
called Mokhta Malik ki Kothi.) Day 8: (6 hours/ 11 miles to Sharidi.) Day 
9: (4% hours/ 12 miles to Didnial) Day 10: (5 % miles/ 12 miles to Tali 
Lohat.) Day 1]: (4 hours/ 9 miles to Lalla.) Day 12: (4 hours/ 8 miles to 
a campsite a kilometre south of Darral, near the river.) Day 13: (4 % hours/ 

10 miles to Baran.) Day 14: (3 % hours/ 6 miles to Chow Galli.) Day 15: 
(3 hours/ 8 miles to Balagrafi.) Day 16: (5 hours/ 11 miles to Mandal.) Day 
17: (5 hours/ 12 miles to Muzaffarabad.) 

Guréz to Sirdari: Day 1: (5 hours/ 12 miles from Guréz to Kanzalwan.) 


Day 2: (4 hours/ 11 miles to Thaobat, now known as Tao Butt.) Day 3: (2 
hours/ 5 miles to Sirdari.) 
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Day 6: (5 hours/ 10 miles to Drafigiyar},) Day 7: (3 
shalarah.) Day 8: (5 hours/ 13 miles to Chogal.) Day 9: (5 hours/ 13 mi 
to Sopore.) Day 10: (15 miles to Pattan.) Day 1: (17 miles Srinag = 
Srinagar-Tos(h)a Maidan pass-Jehlum (Pakistan): Day 1: (5 ¥, = 
14 miles from Srinagar to Makahama.) Day 2: (4 hours/ 10 ‘af t 
Drafig.) Day 3: (3 hours/ 7 miles to Wattadar.) Day 4: Ghbeoamaiely "7 
miles to Arigam.) Day 5: (5 hours/ 9 miles to Mafidi.) Day 6: (5 eh 12 
miles to Poonch.) Day 7: (6 hours/ 16 miles to Sera.) Day 8: (6 hous! 13 
miles to Kotl?.) Day 9: (5 hours/ 10 miles to Gulpur.) Day 10: (6 hours/ 
13 miles to Radani.) Day 11: (6 hours/ 15 miles to Mirpur.) Day 12: (4 
hours/ 11 miles to the Gatiala Ferry.) Day 13: (11 miles plus the sailing time 
[3 hours] to Jehlum.) 


% hours/ 10 miles to 


hours/ 


Notes about some of the villages and towns mentioned in the trekking 
routes: 

Many of these villages are in ‘AJK.’ Some are in Pakistan (in West 
Punjab). The rest are in the part of the state actually administered by India. 
(Poonch, Mirpur, Kotli and Rajouri districts, as well as important towns like 
Naoshera are in Jamma province.) 

AbbotabAd is in the Hazard region. It has traditionally had a quiet and 
well maintained civil lines and cantonment. 

Arigdm (aka Yarigdm) is a village in Poonch. It is on the slopes of a hill 
that leads up to the Tosha Maidan pass. Below it is the right bank of the 
Dali Nar stream. Its population is a mix of Gujjars and ethnic Kashmiris. 
Around Arigam there are several dhoks (pastures where nomadic sae 
camp in summer): notably the Phalwaran, the Sundar, the Sultan Pathri an 
the Linjiburji dhoks. 5.4 

Bakthaor or Bakhtawar is known as Babator to the Dards. ised 
Village in Guréz valley, on the left bank of the Kishan Gajiga, some 
kilometres north of Kanzalwan. The lush forests, pastures eae 
around it make it particularly scenic. A shrine dedicated to Baba 
has been built in the middle of a grove of willows. sfatiges alla 

Balagrafi has always been a fertile, green and see alae Gafiga 
an old mosque. It is built above the right bank of the Neelu aced mountains 
On the track that leads to Muzaffarabad. There ae oa In summer it 
above it, and rice fields leading down to the river DOW iting 
8ets quite hot. So the people of the village have, sort weather gets too hot. 
"0 the Buttungi Dhok in the mountains whenever t " above the right bank 

Baran is a very long village in Lower Dawar, = is the house of Sher 
of the Kishan Gafiga. Among its historical beatae s nedizeval mosque 

hmed Khan, a 19" century Raja of Karnah. It also has 
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Behram Galla is a little village in Poonch. It is on a hill 
between the Suran and Purnoi streams. Till the early twentieth 
had a small, square mud serai for travellers. On the hil] across 
is an old stone fort. 

Bhimber is an important, historic town. Even in the 19th century it haq 
two rest-houses for travellers. It is on the right bank of the Bhimber Stream, 
It is roughly 47 kilometres (30 miles) north of Gujrat, 35 kilometres (22 
miles) east of Jehlum town, 80 km. (50 miles) north-west of Sialkot and 
240 km. (150 miles) from Srinagar (by the Pir Pafijal route). There are low 
hills around the town. 

Bhimber is soaked in history. The old town is almost entirely built of 
Stone. It has from time to time been an independent kingdom. The Mughals 
annexed it: and built a serai in the heart of the town. By the 19! century, 
the serai had been converted into a police station and official residence, 
After the Mughal empire collapsed, Bhimber again declared its independence. 
Then, in the early 19" century, Raja Gulab Singh defeated Bhimber’s last 
king, Sultan Khan, on behalf of Maharaja Ranjit Singh of Lahore. Ata slight 
distance from the old town is a medieval brick fort, in addition to the ruined 
palace of Bhimber’s own kings. 


Some of Bhimber’s importance owes to its being the old ‘roadhead’ for 
people travelling to Kashmir. For that reason it has, for several centuries 
now, had places for travellers to stay at, as well as a camping ground. 

Chakothi is the first town across the line of control, when crossing 
over from the Indian side into the occupied territory. 

Chatrkalas is a traditional halting place and has a Dogra-era dak bungalow. 

Chogal is a major, sprawling village built near River Pohra. It is famous 
for the medizval shrine of Sheikh Ahmed Saheb and an old mosque. The 
19th century traveller Vigne wrote glowingly of the panoramic view from 
the hill near Chogal. The view was ‘replete with most of the beauties of 
sylvan scenery... composed of ridges and hollows, plains and cultivated 
Spots, partly rescued by the hand of man, from the profusion of pine forest, 
by which they are so extensively covered, and around all is extended the 
noble and unbroken amphitheatre of mountain by which this end of Kashmir 
is bounded.i 

Chow Galli leads to a pass that is snowed under in winter. : 

Pewal, like neighbouring Murree, is in the hills, but at a lower altitude. 
There are woods nearby. Dewal has an old fort and a 19'" century 4 
bungalow. 

Dharams§l (Dharamshala) is a generic name for rest-houses attached 1 


Hifidd temp les. On the way from Saidabad to this particular dharamshala 
you will pass the castle of Kambir, 


that rise 
Century it 
the Suran 
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Dhuna is not a very good place to cam 
available. Besides, it is extremely hot in su 
Ban yields good fish in plenty, 


Draiig is in the Beerwa(h) area. It is in the foothil : 
lead to Tosha Maidan. There is a forest nearby. ihe ee 
used to S : ‘mtn house here. Drafig has a mediaval sate,” 4 

Drafigiyari is the summer camp (dhok) of a Gujjar clan. It consists of 
a large pasture and a forest near the west bank of the Bangas stream. The 
Nattishannar (aka Nastichun) Galli (pass) lies just above. A path leads from 
here to Shalfirah and then goes on to the Karnah valley. 

Diidnial has a medieval musdfir khdnd (travellers’ lodge) because it has 
traditionally been an important halting place. This is a village in the upper 
part of Dawar and is on the right bank of River Kishan Gaiiga. 

Garhi is a large village in the hills. It is on the left bank of River 
Nainsukh. There used to be a nineteenth century rope and suspension bridge 
across the river. Its rest house dates to mediaeval times. The road to 
Muzaffarabad town first goes up to the Duballi pass and then comes down 
gently towards the Neelum/ Kishan Gafiga. 

Gatiala Ferry is a historic ferry, exactly halfway between Mirpur and 
Jehlum, being 18 km. from each. The ferry connects the Piswal and Pind 
villages of Jehlum. It takes more than three hours to cross the Jehlum by 
traditional boats. Modern, motorised boats, of course, are much faster. 

Geshart is the name of a majestic mountain with birch forests, a stream 
that flows in that area and a village. Nomadic shepherds graze their flock 

‘on the pastures of Geshart. 

Gifigl is a village above the river. Ther 
Kathai and Gifigl. It has a mediaeval doub 

Gujrat is a major town in the Punjab (Paki 
the Gujjar (cowherd) rulers of the area. aie ight bac 

Gulpur is in Poonch district. It is in a valley above River Bitarh 
Poonch Tawi. The Tat stream is on one side of the village ma ie away. 
on the other. The fort of Troach is on 4 hill almost two cedestttie 

Haji Nar might or might not ever become a ce bag s been in love 
because of its relative remoteness, but trekkers : aie Shamsabari 
With its natural beauty. It is near one of the wis 3 a road to Shalorah. 
Stream, in the north-eastern part of Kaméh. It = asses are inthe mountains 
The Nattishannar (aka Nastichun) and Kukwa Ga A traditional routes to the 

immediately above Haji Nar. Both passes are 0” hort distance. 
alley of Kashmir. Dumbé village is at 2 very ® 


P at because no facilities are 
mmer. However, the nearby River 


e is a waterfall halfway between 
Je-storeyed travellers’ bungalow. 
stan). It took its name from 
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The beauty of the village lies in its large grazing ground, which has trees 
around it and a stream flowing through. The weary trekker loves this area 
also because here the gradient of the mountain is so gentle that it gains 
height without tiring the traveller at all. 


An = 


Hattiafi (or Hatti) is a small village in the foothills. It has a medizyal 
travellers’ bungalow on the banks of the Jehlum. In that era the river was 
crossed by a rope suspension bridge. 

Hirpur (aka Hurpur) is a traditional halting place at the centre of a valley, 
The Mughals had built a serdi here. 

Kahiita is in POK. There is a Kahdata in Pakistan, too, and is far more 
famous because of Pakistan’s nuclear facilities. To distinguish between the 
two, Pakistan uses the name ‘Kahita Forward’ for the Kahita of POK. This 
Kahita is some 15 km. north of Poonch, on the route to the Haji Pir pass. 
It is a small, fertile village, built on a plain above the Bitarh stream. There 
are hills all around. (There is a third Kahiita, too: in the direction of Lolab.) 


Kafida is a small village with a travellers? bungalow. There are three or 
four streams within a radius of 6 kilometres (4 miles). The road to Murree, 
too, is nearby. 


Kanzalwan (7,400’) is in Guréz valley. The Dards call it Kanzalwar. It 
lies on the traditional paths leading to Bandipur (in the direction of Srinagar), 
Astore (through the valley of the Gagnai stream) and Skardu. Bandipur is 
25 miles/ 40 km. away. Kanzalwan is built on the left bank of the Kishan 
Gafiga. There is a precipitous but wooded mountain nearby. 


Three springs give it its water. Irrigation comes mainly from the Burzil 
(or Burzi Dak) stream. 


Kathai is a village on a wide plateau above the river. There is an old mud 
fort nearby. 


Kotla is a small town with an old history. It is fairly prosperous and has 
grown considerably in the 20 century. 

Kotli: There are several towns of this name. This particular Kotl? is on 
the left bank of the Poonch Tawi on a large flat basin surrounded by low 


hills. It is roughly 45 km. south of Poonch and around 65 km. north of 
Mirpur. Naoshera and Bhimber are in the south-east. 


Kotli has always been an important town, and has been a tehsil 
headquarters since at least the Dogra era. In the late 20" century it was 
upgraded and made a district. 

Even in the 19" century Kotli was so popular with travellers that Bates 
observed, that ‘There is ... a wretched bdrddari, usually occupied by 
European travellers.’ This was in addition to ‘a good brick-house on the 
high bank of the Katir river.’ 


Kotli is very hot in summer. 
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Kohala, also known as Pathan (the Pass), is 33 km. northeast of Murree 
and 50 km. from Hattian. A path from here leads to Poonch. It has always 
heen an important highlight of the highway that led from the Biltisheruled 
territory to the Maharaja’s state. It is built high above the craggy and 
precipitous left bank of the Jehlum. Even in the Dogra era it was a favourite 
of tourists, because of which a fine dak bungalow was built on the right 
bank of the Jehlum. 


Koh é Ruti is located on a track rooted in history. Not very far from 
this hill, in the direction of ‘Dharamsil,’ there are two pavilions (bdrddaris) 
ona bank of River Ban. They are perhaps of Mughal vintage. The Devigarh 
castle is close to the Dharamsal-Koh é Ruti track. 


Makahama is a suburb of Srinagar. It is a big village and is in two parts, 
Ban Makahama and Pet Makahamé. Together the two are called Hardo (‘the 
two’) Makahama. The shrine of Reshi Saheb is the main highlight of Ban 
Makahama. 

Mandal’s importance owes to the fact that it is the best halting place 
immediately before Muzaffarabad. It is generally believed that there is not 
a single village in all of ‘AJK’ where the entire population speaks the 
Kashmiri language at home. A third of the population (four of the thirteen 
original families) of this small village has traditionally been of ethnic Kashmiri 
origin. 1 wonder if they know even a single word of the language of their 
ancestors. 

The village is some 20 kilometres before Muzaffarabad and is built on the 
right bank of the Neelum/ Kishan Gafiga. On the other side is the Pakoti 
stream and across the stream is a village called Draw. The twin villages, 
linked by an old bridge, are called Mandal-Draw. 

Majid? is an important historical town in Poonch, located ina ie 
valley. The Gagrin and Dali Nar streams merge at a short distance north ) 
the town. The main Mafidi township is on the left bank of the ie 
Medieval government buildings, notably the summer house of the Raja _ 
Poonch, are on the other bank, The Hil Boll spring is known for "5 Bo 


water, 
reason there was a custom house here 


afidi would trade wool products (mainly 
hee (clarified butter) with Kashmir. The 
ally been Shia Muslim. 


_ This is a trading town. For that 
In the 19" century. The people of M 
blankets and local tweed), salt and ghee (’ 
majority of the population here has tradition oF canal 
, Mirpur: Today Muzaffarabad is the ‘capital’ of the ae est town that 
‘Azad? Jamma and Kashmir. However, Mirpur W2° rei = Kashmir in 
the Pakistani forces managed to occupy in all of Jame of Mirpur town. 
1947. At that stage Muzaffarabad was only a tiny fae Sane 
itpur is prosperous because of good agriculture in the 
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Besides, several important roads meet at Mirpur. Jehlum (Punjab) is around 
40 km. to the south. Kotli is some 65 km. north. Chaumukh is only 16 km, 
away. Above all, the water table in Mirpur is high. As a result there has 
always been plenty of good drinking water. This is in contrast to the water- 
deficient villages that occur before it on the trekking route mentioned in this 
chapter. 

This town, in the Naoshera region, has historically had wide roads and 
fine houses. The Dogras built the Raghunath Sami temple, which probably 
is the most elegant old building in town. The Bhagatwallah Baoli (spring) is 
another old historical structure. In addition, it has several mediaeval temples, 
mosques, Muslim shrines and a gurudwara. 

Murree, like so many other hill stations in undivided India, started out 
as a health-resort. The British would send their ailing employees to places 
like Murree (then spelt Mari), to recover. It is some 65 km. from Rawalpindi/ 
Islamabad (Pakistan). 

Since at least the 19" century, a school has emerged which claims that 
the resort has been named after Mother Mary, who is supposed to be buried 
here. (See the chapter on ‘Lord Jesus...”) 

Nattishannar (aka Nastichun) Galli has always been the pass (and 
route) most preferred by those travelling between what used to be called the 
Uttar (north) pargana (district) and the Karnah valley. Its Kashmiri name, 
Nastichun (also spelt Nastachun), means ‘cut-nose.’ The pass is green and 
has plenty of grass growing on it. Travellers like the pass because it is wide, 
ponies loaded with cargo can go through it and it is closed for only three 
months in winter. (During those three months, November to January, 
travellers use the all-weather Kukwa Galli, which is at a lower altitude.) 

On one side of the Nastichun pass (i.e. in the south) is the tall Shamsabari 
range and on the other (i.e. in the north) are the much lower Nattishannar 
mountains. 

Naoshera: See the chapter on ‘Rajouri’ in the ‘Jammd’ volume. 
(“Naoshera’ means ‘new town.’ There are countless Naosheras in north 
India: I know of one each in Kashmir, Jammi and the Punjab.) 

Nosudda and Nosheri are two separate villages, built on opposite banks 
of the Neelum/ Kishan Gafiga. Nosheri is famous for the shrine of Sultan 
Dariya Saheb. 

Narserai has traditionally been the headquarters of a police precinct and, 
thus, is an important little town. It is built well above the left bank of the 
Neelum/ Kishan Gafiga, on a steep hill. Kuri, an old town, is across the 
river. The shrine of Hassan Shah Saheb Narserai is the main attraction of 


the town. There is a spring in Nirserai, known for the good quality of i 
water. 
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Poshiana is a small village perched in the middle of a steep mountain 
There is plenty of grass all around. Few flat spaces are available to camp 
on. Therefore, over the centuries, travellers have been camping on the flat 
tops of houses. North of Poshiana is a road that goes up to the Chitta Pant 
pass (14,540') and then leads into the Valley of Kashmir. The pass normally 
opens in the first week of June. Beyond the pass is the small Chitté Pant 
(white water) stream and waterfall. You can camp near the lower end of 
the waterfall. 

RadAni is a small town in the Naosherd area. The shrine of Nar Ali Shah 
Saheb is its best-known attraction. 


Rama is a large village. There is an old travellers’ lodge nearby. Four 
or five miles from here, in the direction of Shopian, is an old serai. There 
is a dharamshala close to Ramu, being around two miles away. There is also 
a camping ground nearby. 

In the direction of Srinagar, too, there are serais. The Khanpur serai is 
6 miles from Ramu. The Ram Bagh serai is now part of Srinagar proper, 
being in the grand Dogra temple complex near the bridge of the same name, 
on the road to the airport. 

Rara is on the left bank of the Jehlum, close to the point where the 
Nainsukh (Kunara) river merges with it. 

SaidAbad village has since medieval times been a traditional halting place 
for travellers, partly because essential commodities are easy to obtain. There 
is a 19" century travellers’ bungalow made of stone near the village. The 
Samani Serai is a few hundred metres further ahead. 

Sera (or Serar) is an old market town in Poonch. It was an important 
halting place on the Poonch-Kotli route. As a result it had two Hifidd 
dharamshdlés and a baradari (pavilion) for travellers to hh in, All three 
Were in a poor shape even in the early years of the 20" century. 

Shalarah is famous for its fort. Like the township, it is on the left bank 
of River Kamil. The township has for centuries been the headquarters of 
tehsil, the unit immediately below a district, and has thus always had a sma 
Service-sector. 

The brick and stone fort is one of the better ones in the state. paren 
it is on a plain and not on a hillock, and it has no moat or Saray ee 
The Dogra Maharajas built it in the 1860s. There used to % eh : Raja Sher 
grander and stronger than the present one, at the same site. ra ake 
Khan of Karnah attacked Shaltirah, also in the 1860s, he destroye 
fort. 


e. 

Near the fort’s main entrance are a stream and a ee eaneeit ts 

Sharidi has always been an important village. It is Heh ee 
the left bank of River Kishan Gajiga. Sharidi has eee : 


. th 
@ police precinct since at least the 19 century. 
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Part of its importance also owes to its being located on the route from 
Kashmir to Chilas. In olden times people crossed over to the other bank of 
the Kishan Gafiga by a rope bridge (zampd). The river below it has a strong 
current and is too dangerous for swimming. 

Syed Jamal Saheb’s shrine has been built in a walnut grove above the 
stream. There is a flat ground near it, on which trekkers normally camp. 

The fort: Sharidi has a medieval mud fort. By the 19" century it had 
become a garrison and the residence of the head of the police station 
(thanéddr). The fort has been built on a hillock above the Madhumatj 
stream. It has square outer walls and a watch tower at each corner. 

Ruined Hifidit temple: A \ittle less than a kilometre from the fort is 
a ruined Hifidii temple made of stone. It, too, is at an elevation and above 
the Madhumati. One has to climb up 63 stone steps to reach what must 
have been a fairly impressive structure. It had a double porchway. Just 
its outer walls, which are massive and made of stone, would today cost 
more than the price of a dozen middle-class houses. 


In mediaeval times the temple had the reputation of having a fabulous 
treasure buried beneath it. It is said that the Raja of Karnah decided to 
steal the treasure. His force tried to prise the stones loose. They were 
unable to find any treasure but, in the process, they shook up and unsettled 
much of the structure. Which is why the temple has been in ruins for 
several centuries now. 


Bates wrote in the 1870s, ‘This fane [temple] seems to be venerated 
by Hifidfis and Mohamedans alike, the ministering priest stating that 
whoever approaches it with a pure heart, whatever his religion, obtains 
the fruition of his petitions.’ 

Sirdari is at the western end of Guréz. It is close to the right bank of 
the Kishan Gafiga. In the 18" (or early 19") century the entire old village 
was washed away by a flood. So the village was rebuilt above a small 
stream. 

Tali Lohat is a traditional halting place. Travellers camp near the 
stream, as well as in large rocky caves at a little distance from the village. 
It is a relatively Prosperous village because even in mediaeval times its 
kadal bridge was of a higher quality than the rope bridges of the hills. 

Thaobut, as we have seen in the chapter on ‘Azad’ Jamma and 
Kashmir, is an incredibly green place. (It is now spelt Tao Butt.) The 
place is in the Guréz region and is situated near the right bank of the 


Neelum/ Kishan Gafiga. It is close to where the Gagai stream meets the 
Kishan Gafiga. 
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Titwal has, since late mediaeval times, been the headquarters of a 

; ‘ th ; 
police precinct. In the 19” century it also had a custom house. (I used 
to wonder why. Was Titwal a border town even then? It wasn’t. Then 
why a custom house? Later I noticed that in that era there were custom 
houses at places as deep inside the Dogra state as Draiig. Obviously, 
these custom houses charged some internal tax and not just frontier 
taxes.) 

Titwal is on the left bank of-the Neelum/ Kishan Gajiga. The Qazt Nag 
stream joins the river a little below the town. The road to Karnah is above 
the Qazi Nag. The concept of toll-bridges was known even in the Dogra 
era. They replaced the old rope bridge with a sturdy kadal (Kashmiri- 
type bridge). However, they charged a small fee from everyone who 
used the new bridge. 

Wattadar has a large open ground on which nomadic shepherds camp 
in summer. It is in the foothills of the Kralamarg mountain. Wattadar is 
also on the best traditional route from the Valley to the Tosha Maidan 
pass. 


References 
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Scared Tourists and a Scarred Heritage 


In the spring of 1999, tourists flocked to Kashmir in a way that they had 
not in the last ten years, when militancy began. That April there were days 
when there was not a single hotel or houseboat bed to be had anywhere in 
Srinagar. Some tourists who landed up without reservations had to spend 
the night in a park close to the Dal Lake. 

I was the Tourism Secretary of the state at the time. At least one TV 
channel found fault with my department for not having provided enough 
beds to cope with the sudden rush of tourists. 

The Kargil war changed everything. 

In May 1999, war broke out in parts of Kargil and Leh (both in the 
Ladakh region). In the previous winter, Pakistin had occupied several hundred 
Kilometres of unguarded territory. 

Kargil is in Ladakh and not in the Valley of Kashmir. It is a nine or ten- 
hour drive from Srinagar. There’s a very tall mountain range between the 
two of them. If, God forbid, a bomb is dropped in one of these two 
regions, the sheer distance and the huge mountains between the two will 
Prevent the radiation from reaching the other region. : ; nit 

But try telling the tourists that. Like Tom Clancy in the ae ou 
researched Line of Control they assumed that Kargil was close wes = 
(Shame on Clancy, though. Can’t he afford a couple of wan! E ae oe 
Stinagar airport was closed to civilian traffic for a ih me Clancy 
began. This reinforced the tourists’ view. (1 am still not ale P 
off the hook. He should have at least looked at 4 ane . — h the 

Overnight, tourists began to trickle out of aie ee aaniits 
Situation in the Valley was as peaceful as tt had been in 
years. 


The point is that tourists are a sensitiv 
but what they think the reality 1S. 


lot. They react not to the reality 
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The fluctuating fortunes of Kashmir’s tourism 


In the late 1980s, one of India’s best known private sector consultants 
estimated that twenty-five percent of the economy of Srinagar city and a 
fifth of Kashmir’s economy depended on tourism.! 

1988 is the best year that Kashmir’s tourism industry has ever had. That 
year Kashmir received 7.22 lakh (0.72 million) tourists. The next year 
militancy started in a small way. Tourists from the rest of India started 
cancelling their reservations. Tourists arrivals that year plummeted to 5.58 
lakh (0.55 million). 

And yet in 1989, more international tourists visited Kashmir than ever 
before or after: sixtyseven thousand of them. Why were their reactions 
different from those of Indian tourists? Again it was a matter of how the 
reality was perceived. 


Indian tourists received information about the happenings in Kashmir 
immediately, and quickly changed their travel plans. The international tourist 
plans a year in advance, and also receives bad news about the place to be 
visited much after the domestic tourist does. 


The same is true of good news. By 1996, the situation in Kashmir started 
changing for the better. Local tourists (i.e. Kashmiris going to Gulmarg, 
Pahalgam and the Mughal gardens) were the first to respond. October 1996 
Saw unprecedented crowds of local tourists everywhere. (Incidentally, ‘local 
tourists’ were an insignificant category before militancy began in 1989. 
Perhaps being cooped up inside for a decade has resulted in this change. 
By the year 2004, there were between twentyfive and thirtyfive thousand 


local tourists each in Gulmarg and Pahalgam every Saturday, and a similar 
figure every Sunday.) 


Domestic Indian tourists started coming in the second half of 1998 (after 
a major press campaign authored by us). International tourists were the last 
to be convinced that Kashmir was a safe place to visit. 

Incidentally, international tourists have never accounted for more than 


nine per cent of the total tourist arrivals in Kashmir in any normal year: nor 
less than eight per cent. 


1990-1997: The decimation of tourism 


Actually, ‘decimation’ doesn’t even begin to describe what happened to 
Kashmir tourism between 1990 and 1997. ‘Decimation’ means ‘to reduce 
by one-tenth.’ Even if it had meant ‘to reduce fo a tenth of the original’ 
(and it does not) it would still be inadequate. 


1 When tourism collapsed in 1990, the economies of Srinagar and Kashmir did not 
contract by a quarter or a fifth respectively. My own estimate is that in 1988, 
the last normal year, tourism accounted for 11 and 9 percent of these two 
economies. 
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By 1990, full-fledged militancy started in Kashmir. That year a little more 
than ten thousand tourists came to Kashmir. The fall, compared to the 
previous year’s already depleted figure, was by 98 percent. Things remained 
that way till 1997 when there were sixteen thousand tourists. 

Now, 1997 saw very little violence. But still the tourist was reluctant to 
come. That’s because he did not know that things had changed in Kashmir. 
Indeed, they had started changing by 1994, when grenade attacks in the 
heart of the city more or less came to an end. That year Sopore ceased to 
be a bastion of the militants. By 1995, things had improved so much that 
the next year it was possible to hold fairly peaceful elections. But the tourist 
did not know that. So he stayed away. 


1998-2004: Revival, fall and revival again 


A friend and I were sitting in an ice-cream shop near the Dal Lake. The 
shop also doubled as a phone booth. This was in October 1998, and a 
young Bengali couple was calling home. My Bengali isn’t too good (despite 
my being addicted to Bengal’s art cinema) but I could make out that the 
couple was telling their family that they were in Jalandhar (Punjab). 

I went over, introduced myself as the state’s Tourism Secretary, and 
asked them about the Jalandhar bit. They laughed and told me that their 
family would kill them if they knew that they were in Kashmir. 

Still, the couple was part of a trend. There was a major upswing in 1998. 
That year 1.1 lakh (a hundred and ten thousand) tourists came a-visiting. 

| don’t believe in paid advertising. Like David Ogilvy | believe that an 
inch of editorial endorsement is worth more than a thousand inches of paid 
advertisements. In mid-1998, we launched a huge press campaign. This 
included taking two journalists, including one from India’s biggest news 
agency, for a midnight trip of Srinagar’s monuments, to show them how 
safe Srinagar wes even at night. The news agency gave us a huge write- 
up. So did every major publication and TV channel. _ 

Most important, I invited the tourist trade of J&K Tourism’s star 
Performer, Katra, to Srinagar and got them to meet their counterparts : 
Kashmir. My message to Katra was simple: send us tourists and you : 
not go unrewarded. I had already sat down with those who agen ‘ 
houseboats, shikaras (boats) and ponies in Kashmir, and wor e es 
discounts of between thirty and sixty percent. As a result the tourist wou : 
Pay less than normal even after we had paid our brethren in sical 
Commission. It was win-win for everyone. 

The tourists started pouring in. Exactly 86 percent ort 

atra, 


m came through 
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Despite the Kargil war we managed to get twice as many tourists (2.17 
lakh/ 0.21 million) the next year, most of them before May. To this day this 
remains the highest figure achieved after the onset of militancy. Had that 
war not taken place, at the rate at which we were going, we would certa 
have exceeded the highest-ever figure by leaps and bounds. 

In fact, had militancy not happened, by 2003, Kashmir would have been 
receiving twenty lakh (two million) tourists every year: a tenth of them 
being from abroad. (This estimate is based on a model that factors in 
India’s economic boom of the 1990s and the sharp rise in pilgrim traffic 
to Katra as well as Sri Amarnath ji.) 


In any case, Kargil happened and once again tourists started assuming 
the worst of Kashmir. Arrivals started dipping again, though this time not 
as badly as in the early 90s. 


inly 


Then came 2003. The government launched a huge campaign all over 
India to reassure tourists: and filmmakers (once the mainstay of Kashmir’s 


tourist economy). Once again the tourist began to think of Kashmir as safe 
enough to visit. 


The results were immediate. By the first week of July 2003, around 


ninety thousand tourists had visited Kashmir, raising hopes of a repeat of 
1999. 


The economics and Sociology of tourist behaviour 


Just ignore the subtitle if you find it dense. If you’ve actually read this book 
so far you might have discovered that you can trust me not to be pedantic. 
But I do have some theories about what that subtitle hints at. 


I used to know a person, a Bombayite, who edited India’s most respected 
film magazine. I was then the head of the district administration of Jammd. 
I met him at a film festival in Bangalore in 1991. He wrote in his column 
that I had taken a break from my work in Jamma to get away from 
militancy. 

The next day I protested that there was no militancy in Jammd. I added 
that the state’s winter capital was as peaceful as Delhi or Bombay. He 


refused to believe me. So | invited him over to be my guest in Jamma and 
see things for himself. 


He said, ‘But I’ll still have to get down at Srinagar airport and then drive 
all the way to JammQ. I could be attacked during the drive.’ 


2 Non-Indian readers, not familiar with the geography of the state, might not get 
the joke. Jammf, like Kargil, is an entire day’s drive away from Kashmir. A tall 
range of mountains stands between Jamm( province and Kashmir. Jamm@ has its 
own airport. Besides, it is as free of militancy as, say, Delhi. 
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When I told journalist Sunil Sethi about this incident, he quoted from 
author M.J. Akbar, “Bombay needs to re-establish diplomatic links with 
India.’ 

My friend the editor was an extreme example. But other elite types were 
not much better, even though they knew where Jammdai was. These were 
people who had grown up with me, had attended expensive private schools 
and India’s toniest college, had great academic scores and now held the 
highest paid jobs. 

All of them tended to generalise about the state. They assumed that if 
there was a war on in Kargil, some of the bullets might stray into Kashmir 
as well. And if there was militancy in Kashmir, it must be there in Jammi, 
too. Therefore, all of them refused to visit Jamma in the 1990s. (The joke 
in the state about such tourists is that they reach for their woollens the 
minute they reach boiling Jamm{, because it is snowing in distant Kashmir.) 

So, what’s the point that I am trying to make? 

It is that in the same 1990s, Jammié tourism grew by an incredible 
twenty percent (or more) a year. 

What explains this contradiction? 


Class and exposure to the media does. The people who thronged Jammi 
in the 1990s (and beyond) were mostly did well to do shopkeepers and 
middling businessmen. They earned more than my friends in salaried jobs, 
no matter how well paid. But they hadn’t been to fancy schools and 
colleges. They did not speak good English. They didn’t read profound 
newspapers or magazines. They probably didn’t read anything at all. As a 
result they tended not to generalise. They got their information not from the 
media but from people who had just returned from Jammd. 

Exactly the same is true of tourists going to Kashmir, Ladakh or anywhere 
else. My brother-in-law, an outstanding American academic with an American 
Ph.D., tried to discourage me from travelling in Guatemala and the Honduras 
because there was a problem in El Salvador. (For the record: I came back 
alive.) Others dissuaded me from applying for a British Commonwealth 
assignment in Colombo because of the situation in distant sae 

The media is not to blame. They faithfully report, "Three aie . goes 
in Shopian.’ The generalisation takes place in the reader’s mind. A ne 
know how far Shopian is from the tourist resorts of mua ih He 
a Srinagar dateline in the report and drops his plans to WISE BAS 
Egypt, because of a war in Iraq). 

_ Class is another factor that influences touri 
likely to visit a place associated with violenc 

ashmir’s tourist boom of 1999 initially consiste¢ ! 
tourists. The rich followed. The same happened with the 


st behaviour. The rich are less 
e than the not so well-to-do. 
ted mainly of middle income 
pilgrimages of Sri 
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Mata Vaishno Devi ji and Sri Amarnath ji. The lower middle income groups 
were followed by middle income groups followed by the rich. Professionals 
and intellectuals were the last to come. 

‘But how safe are the tourist resorts of Kashmir?’ | have attempted to 
answer this question in the ‘Appendix’ to this book. 


A scarred heritage 


The generalists 


Every month we have an official meeting in a heritage conference room in 
Badami Bagh. This is the picturesque cantonment that the Dogra Maharajas 
had got constructed on the Zaberwan mountains, next to Srinagar. The first 
time that 1 went to this room I was stunned by its khatambaiid ceiling, 
ordered by one of the Maharajas for his generals. It was the most tasteful 
and elegant khatambajid | had ever seen. Quite frankly, I envied the building’s 
present occupants. 


But I had no reason to. The same Maharajas had got constructed the 
office that I now occupy, for the then Governor of Kashmir. (The post was 
renamed ‘Divisional Commissioner of Kashmir’ in the 1950s.) I suspect 
that even the architects and craftsmen were the same. For when I got my 
own office room restored I noticed that it had exactly the same ceiling. 
Except that the ceiling looked neither tasteful nor elegant. In fact, it was 
barely visible. Some genius had smeared it all with white plastic emulsion 
paint. 


So, are the present occupants of Badami Bagh looking after their inheritance - 
In a way that we civilians are not? 


Two years ago I was in Central Europe on one of my research vacations. 
At Kiev, I was awe-struck by the stonework of their heritage buildings. 
Now, all cubes of stone have six sides. The public can see only one of 
them. The other five sides are buried inside the building, covered by other 
similar stones. Kashmiri architecture, from Awantipur and Martafid to 
Khanqah-é-Mu’alla and the Dogra buildings, uses plenty of stone cubes. 
The Kashmiris use a very tough, locally available, grey stone called dévri, 


which is almost as expensive as marble. It is so hard that it lasts for 
centuries, if not millennia. 


The Kiev stone cubes were superior in two respects. They were several 
times bigger than the stone-cubes used in Dogra palaces and offices. I 
attributed this to the Olympic gold winning muscles of the Ukrainians. 

More important, the side exposed to the public was not flat. It was 4 
rough convex instead. This side of each slab had been carefully chiselled 
to give the appearance of having been left in its natural state. 
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After I returned to Srinagar, my father fell ill and I had to spend a lot 
of time in the Badami Bagh hospital. I noticed there that the Dogra-era stone 
pillars were made of exactly the same kind of Stone-cubes as in Kiev 
except that the cubes were smaller. (Makes sense, considering that we 
can’t win even bronze medals.) However, some bright person had given 
those priceless stones a neat whitewash. It’s like whitewashing marble. 

Were the Dogras partial towards Badami Bagh? Not at all. The walls of 
the 19" century Old Secretariat complex in Srinagar have the same kind of 
stones, though in a bonsai version. The side facing the public has been left 
a rough convex even here. If only we could see the stones through the coat 
of 1990s whitewash. 

But then the boundary walls of the Grand Palace Hotel (formerly the 
Oberoi Palace), made of expensive stone, have also been whitewashed. 

The conclusion so far, I suppose, is that heritage buildings are too 
precious to be left to the generalists. This is work best done by the experts. 


Or maybe | should simply give up and stop complaining. 


The experts 
In 1999, I had gone to Srinagar’s Pari Mahal with some guests. I was 
horrified to find the ‘experts’ smearing cement on this 17" century Mughal 
building. The story of this particular battle with the ‘experts’ is a long one, 
maybe best told in a footnote in my memoirs. Briefly, the second highest 
authority in that ‘technical’ department said, ‘What is Parvez getting so 
upset about? We will first reinforce the Pari Mahal by coating it with 
cement. Then we will paint the cement a nice pink, to look like the original.’ 
Local television got to know of my efforts to get the cement pemoved. 
They reached the spot and tried to embarrass me into saying something 
nasty about the ‘experts.’ We in the government have a tule that we a 
criticise sister departments in public. Certainly not through the media. I a 
to parry the television crew’s questions. I was in an awkward position. 
couldn’t condemn the coat of cement and I couldn’t support It Sale 
I tried to hide my bitterness by joking about ew the Tan hats ee 
-know the first thing about architecture, so we were trying cas ot t tis 
building. The Mughals might be considered the greatest builders ; a 
Indian sub-continent has ever known, I said, but they wet : gh 
engineering schools. Nor had they heard of modern pubeoae oo 
cement. I kept trying to suppress my pain as I watched the va 
ofa much-loved building. 
My friends who saw the show tell me t 
®yes, which were moist to the brim. : 
Grown men don’t cry. I don’t either. But what we are doing to our 


€titage is reason enough to. 


hat the camera zoomed to my 
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By now you might have jumped to the conclusion that government 
agencies can’t be trusted with the heritage. 


Annual maintenance grants 


I wish that private organisations (and individuals) were any better. And this 
has nothing to do with Kashmir or militancy. This is true of all of India, 
My theory is that that the disowning of our heritage began some time after 
1947. The first were those hideous cement temples that an industrial house 
built (and named after itself) in the middle of the twentieth century. The 
mosques of western Uttar Pradesh, with bathroom tiles on the outer walls, 
followed in the 1970s. Around the same time the Kashmiris stopped building 
mosques and zidrats (shrines) in the Kashmiri-Laristani style. The Sikh 
gurudwaras were the last to succumb. 

Give little brats crayons and they’ll muck up the walls, fortunately of 
their own homes. Give older brats a spray can and the whole neighbourhood 
is their canvas. Give young lovers a sharp nail and a monument and they’ll 
carve their undying love for each other on its walls. 


Give India’s junior level government engineers (and the managing 
committees of India’s religious shrines) a monument and funds and soon 
they’ll start making their little ‘improvements.’ Kerbstones made of priceless 
dévri everywhere in Kashmir, especially on stately Gupkar, have been painted 
with zebra stripes. Obviously some engineers and contractors had funds to 
spare, and did not want any part of the budget to remain unspent during 
that financial year’. The dévri wall of Srinagar’s heritage Nehru Guest 
House was given a neat coat of paint despite my oral pleas to the technical 
guys doing it. 

Let these ‘technical experts’ loose near the Taj Mahal and they’II start 
adding flourishes to its marble that Shah Jehan couldn’t have dreamt of. 
And I am not joking. 

Some time ago, the authorities decided to charge a small entrance fee 
from all those who want to enter the Mughal gardens of Srinagar. An 
excellent decision. Now, obviously a ticket-counter had to be created, with 
a window through which a clerk would receive the money and hand out 
tickets. The experts who were given this task decided that the best way to 


3 Their personal coffers are enriched in direct proportion to how successful they 
are in spending their annual departmental budget. Building roads in remote Gur' €2, 
Tafigdar, Shopiaii or Kupwara is too much like work. So let’s paint up some 
heritage wall in the middle of Srinagar instead. Better still, let us smear whitewash 
on those silly 19th century paintings on the walls of the Purmandal (Jammd) 
temple complex (to take an actual example, in case I have given the impression 
that this disease is limited to Kashmir). 
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make a ticket-window was to drill a hole through the 17" century outer wall 
of the Nishat Garden. This lot would have drilled a hole through the Taj 
Mahal to create a ticket-window. In the event, the four-hundred 
wall of the Nishat couldn’t take the drilling. A wide section of 
collapsed. 

Actually it is pointless to shed tears for that mongrel wall. Each time that 
it was repaired the experts in charge reconstructed it with whatever materials 
they fancied: modern bricks, irregular stones, cement, whatever, Never 
mind if it clashed with the original. You can hate me for saying what I am 
about to, but between 1999 and 2001 my team re-did a huge section of this 
wall. But we used exactly the same sun-baked mahdrdji bricks as the 
original. Those bricks ceased to be made in the 19" century. So we 
cannibalised them from the remains of old ruined buildings in downtown 
Srinagar. 

Inside the Mughal gardens things are no different. Regardless of whether 
itis the Nishat, the Shalimar or Bijbehara, the medizval stone fountains have 
been replaced with cement ones. Ditto for paths and water channels that 
were originally made of stone. There are ugly rumours about whose houses 
the stone originals are adorning today. 

The vandalism at the Bijbehara gardens is so acute that few Kashmiris 
(leave alone others) even know that there are Mughal gardens in that town. 
Around the 1980s, water stopped flowing in the channels and fountains 
there. Farmers living upstream diverted it all to their fields. Their population 
had more than doubled, so they needed the water. 

But what about the experts who decided that they could improve on what 
the 18" century Mughal prince Dara Shikoh had built? Obviously, they did 
What all modern experts have to do. They replaced expensive and long- 
lasting antique stone with cheap and ephemeral cement everywhere. But 
what they did to the central tank shows that they had skipped classes the 
day their teacher had taught their class about water and iS me ; 

The ‘Dara Shikoh Mughal garden’ at Bijbehara is built in “3 a 
Square’ pattern made famous by some cancer-stick manufacturers. d = as 
the centre, where the crosshairs meet, is a tank. The “crosshatts se t 
garden are water channels, which radiate in the four ee “ 
them carries water into the central tank, and the other three take the water 
out. 


-year old 
it simply 


y S. In 
i Ww as dee as h fou channe 
y the central tank as exactl Pp the I ] 


the last decades of the 20"" century some technical 
twice as deep. Now what happens is that the water of CaAdags aes 's 
flowing out, while that of the lower half stagnates, breeding 


Undesirable organisms. 
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In addition, these experts have created weird cement structures, roughly 
one and a half feet high and maybe four feet square, at various Places jn 
that heritage garden. These are either large planters or picnic platforms. Or 
maybe the experts wanted to create mysteries of the Stonehenge-kind, 
(Asterix: “Hey, Obelix! What on earth are those yon menhirs meant for?’ 
Obelix: ‘For exactly the same purpose as the cement platforms in Bijbehara,’) 

To top it all, some experts have built a gardener’s shed in the middle of 
the garden, perhaps because the garden needed some uglification. Keeping 
it company is another shed. This one houses an electric transformer. 

1 am a lowly generalist. I don’t know much about technical things, but 
I would have built those two sheds in some obscure corner of the garden, 
if not just outside it. 


The managers of religious shrines 


The 5" century stone temple at Boniyéar is one of the oldest in the state. Its 
various keepers have jazzed it up with all kinds of embellishments. (See the 
chapter on ‘Baramulla.’) The temple at Baramulla proper has similarly been 
‘improved’ with modern materials, which have no business to be in that 
temple. The hilltop Shankaracharya temple in Srinagar, too, has been improved 
with non-traditional materials. 


The shrine of Sti Amarnath ji is one of the holiest in all Hifidddom. It 
has a naturally formed ice-lifigam, which starts melting in late July. Some 
well-meaning people have laid neat slabs of marble on the platform on 
which the ice-lifgam forms. Marble is a central Indian material, not used 
in traditional Kashmiri architecture, HifidQ or Muslim. Aesthetics apart, a 
body of opinion feels that the liigam might melt several weeks later if 
allowed to form on natural stones and earth as in the past. These have now 
been covered with marble. And marble retains heat. 


As you might have noticed earlier in this book, in 2001 we discovered 
an ancient cave temple of Lord Shiv. It has idols of the Lords Shiv and 
Ganésh. After all these centuries the features of these two idols have been 
eroded considerably. One has to gaze very hard in that dimly lit cave to see 
the features at all. Some people, who have no business to meddle in religion, 
have painted both idols, as well as the grey lifigams next to them, with 
saffron paint. (The same people have installed all kinds of idols and huge 
metal bells, the vibrations of which hasten the melting of the ice-/ifigam, at 
Sri Amarnath ji, which should best be left in its natural state. They have 
brazenly written the names of their outfits on these idols and bells.) 

I have been to the Boniyar and Baramulla temples only once each, and 
the newly discovered cave temple twice. But | go to the shrines of Srinagar 
city several times every year. And it is about the ‘modernisation’ of these 
shrines that I want to share my pain with you, in the hope that you might 
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understand. So far | have been able to convince only two groups of | : 
the Sheikhs of Raj Bagh and two senior civil engineers. pene ste 


The Khangah-é-Mu’alla is a dazzling exposition of Kashmir’s incredible 
variety of handicrafts: from carved (and polished) dévri stones to filigreed 
wood, from brass work and chandeliers* to calligraphy and khatambafid. 
The door jambs consists of almost ten tiny levels, an art that has now 
vanished. Above all, it is a living museum of Kashmiri papiér maché. In a 
word, the architecture of this shrine is the pride of Kashmir. 

In 2001, some experts decided to enclose the open corridor of the upper 
floor, the one that the public can see from a great distance across the river. 
They enclosed it with European windows. I mentioned this to the keepers 
of the shrine who very graciously asked me to suggest how to set it right. 
I hope I am able to. 

The shrine and mosque of Naqshbafid Saheb is said to be one of the best 
places in all Kashmir to see lattice work (zdli-pinjra) at. When I went there 
in July 2003 I found that the windows of the Friday Mosque had all been 
replaced with neat geometric designs. These Western motifs were used in 
the architecture of the elite educational institutes of Ahmedabad (Gujarat) in 
the 1960s. They have nothing to do with Kashmiri or Islamic architecture. 

Now, stand in front of the entrance of the shrine. On your immediate 
tight you will find an elegantly filigreed green wooden window of the kind 
that the Naqshbafid Saheb shrine is famous for. However, on the left are 
three ‘modern’ glass windows in the gothic style that post-1970 Kashmiri 
architects have confused with the Islamic mehrdab (arch). ; 

Something similar has been happening at the Jama Masjid of Srinagar in 
the new millennium. A tin roof had replaced its traditional burzd (natural 
foliage) roof, perhaps in the 1970s. But at least the tin was painted a Hy 
Islamic green, or left in its natural, inoffensive, silver colour. Around 1998, 
someone painted it red. I pleaded with its management against this. se 

Then in 2002, the elegant open, arched doorways ye “laa 
glass. This was done to keep the pigeons out. Aesthetically, the ai Me 
Not unpleasant. However, I have two problems. Firstly, ae a a ie 
built in the 14 century by engineers from Laristan (Iran) an : nes . 
now begun to look like a 20" century American church, oe ig maton iG 
the middle of the panes. More importantly, shouldn’t all repair 
the original? 

That’s how it is done in the Western worl 
Of West, Central and East Asia. 


d and in the affluent parts 


4 The chandeliers alone are of non-Kashmiri origin. 
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In addition, these experts have created weird cement structures, roy 
one and a half feet high and maybe four feet square, at various Places jn 
that heritage garden. These are either large planters or picnic platforms. Or 
maybe the experts wanted to create mysteries of the Stonehenge-kind. 
(Asterix: “Hey, Obelix! What on earth are those yon menhirs meant for?’ 
Obelix: ‘For exactly the same purpose as the cement platforms in Bijbehara,’) 

To top it all, some experts have built a gardener’s shed in the middle of 
the garden, perhaps because the garden needed some uglification. Keeping 
it company is another shed. This one houses an electric transformer. 

] am a lowly generalist. | don’t know much about technical things, but 
I would have built those two sheds in some obscure corner of the garden, 
if not just outside it. 


ghly 


The managers of religious shrines 


The 5" century stone temple at Boniyar is one of the oldest in the state. Its 
various keepers have jazzed it up with all kinds of embellishments. (See the 
chapter on ‘Baramulla.’) The temple at Baramulla proper has similarly been 
‘improved’ with modern materials, which have no business to be in that 
temple. The hilltop Shankaracharya temple in Srinagar, too, has been improved 
with non-traditional materials. 

The shrine of Sri Amarnath ji is one of the holiest in all Hifidddom. It 
has a naturally formed ice-lifigam, which starts melting in late July. Some 
well-meaning people have laid neat slabs of marble on the platform on 
which the ice-lifigam forms. Marble is a central Indian material, not used 
in traditional Kashmiri architecture, HifidQ or Muslim. Aesthetics apart, a 
body of opinion feels that the lifigam might melt several weeks later if 
allowed to form on natural stones and earth as in the past. These have now 
been covered with marble. And marble retains heat. 

As you might have noticed earlier in this book, in 2001 we discovered 
an ancient cave temple of Lord Shiv. It has idols of the Lords Shiv and 
Ganésh. After all these centuries the features of these two idols have been 
eroded considerably. One has to gaze very hard in that dimly lit cave to see 
the features at all. Some people, who have no business to meddle in religion, 
have painted both idols, as well as the grey lifgams next to them, with 
saffron paint. (The same people have installed all kinds of idols and huge 
metal bells, the vibrations of which hasten the melting of the ice-lifgam, at 
Sri Amarnath ji, which should best be left in its natural state. They have 
brazenly written the names of their outfits on these idols and bells.) 

I have been to the Boniyéar and Baramulla temples only once each, and 
the newly discovered cave temple twice. But I go to the shrines of Srinag 
city several times every year. And it is about the ‘modernisation’ of ae 
shrines that I want to share my pain with you, in the hope that you migh 
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understand. So far I have been able to convince on ; ; 
the Sheikhs of Raj Bagh and two senior civil bite ay i ia 

The Khanqah-é-Mu’alla is a dazzling exposition of Kashmir’s incredible 
variety of handicrafts: from carved (and polished) dévri stones to filigreed 
wood, from brass work and chandeliers* to calligraphy and khatambanid 
The door jambs consists of almost ten tiny levels, an art that has now 
vanished. Above all, it is a living museum of Kashmiri papiér maché. In a 
word, the architecture of this shrine is the pride of Kashmir. 

In 2001, some experts decided to enclose the open corridor of the upper 
floor, the one that the public can see from a great distance across the river. 
They enclosed it with European windows. I mentioned this to the keepers 
of the shrine who very graciously asked me to Suggest how to set it right. 
I hope I am able to. 


The shrine and mosque of Naqshbafid Saheb is said to be one of the best 
places in all Kashmir to see lattice work (zdli-pinjra) at. When I went there 
in July 2003 I found that the windows of the Friday Mosque had all been 
replaced with neat geometric designs. These Western motifs were used in 
the architecture of the elite educational institutes of Ahmedabad (Gujarat) in 
the 1960s. They have nothing to do with Kashmiri or Islamic architecture. 

Now, stand in front of the entrance of the shrine. On your immediate 
right you will find an elegantly filigreed green wooden window of the kind 
that the Naqshbafid Saheb shrine is famous for. However, on the left are 
three ‘modern’ glass windows in the gothic style that post-1970 Kashmiri 
architects have confused with the Islamic mehrdab (arch). 

Something similar has been happening at the Jam& Masjid of Srinagar in 
the new millennium. A tin roof had replaced its traditional burzd (natural 
foliage) roof, perhaps in the 1970s. But at least the tin was painted a nice 
Islamic green, or left in its natural, inoffensive, silver colour. Around 1998, 
Someone painted it red. I pleaded with its management against this. 

Then in 2002, the elegant open, arched doorways were se with 
glass. This was done to keep the pigeons out. Aesthetically, the result - 
not unpleasant. However, I have two problems. Firstly, this ae fe 
built in the 14" century by engineers from Laristén (Iran) and pene . 
now begun to look like a 20" century American church, with a ee : 
the middle of the panes. More importantly, shouldn’t all repairs conto 
the original? 

That’s how it is done in the Western world and 
of West, Central and East Asia. 


in the affluent parts 


4 The chandeliers alone are of non-Kashmiri origin. 
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In addition, these experts have created weird cement structures, roughly 
one and a half feet high and maybe four feet square, at various places in 
that heritage garden. These are either large planters or picnic platforms. Or 
maybe the experts wanted to create mysteries of the Stonehenge-kind. 
(Asterix: “Hey, Obelix! What on earth are those yon menhirs meant for? 
Obelix: ‘For exactly the same purpose as the cement platforms in Bijbehara.’) 

To top it all, some experts have built a gardener’s shed in the middle of 
the garden, perhaps because the garden needed some uglification. Keeping 
it company is another shed. This one houses an electric transformer. 

I am a lowly generalist. I don’t know much about technical things, but 
I would have built those two sheds in some obscure corner of the garden, 
if not just outside it. 


The managers of religious shrines 


The 5" century stone temple at Boniyar is one of the oldest in the state, Its 
various keepers have jazzed it up with all kinds of embellishments. (See the 
chapter on ‘Baramulla.”) The temple at Baramulla proper has similarly been 
‘improved’ with modern materials, which have no business to be in that 
temple. The hilltop Shankaracharya temple in Srinagar, too, has been improved 
with non-traditional materials. 

The shrine of Sri Amarnath ji is one of the holiest in all Hifidddom. It 
has a naturally formed ice-lifigam, which starts melting in late July. Some 
well-meaning people have laid neat slabs of marble on the platform on 
which the ice-lifigam forms. Marble is a central Indian material, not used 
in traditional Kashmirt architecture, Hifidd or Muslim. Aesthetics apart, a 
body of opinion feels that the lifigam might melt several weeks later if 
allowed to form on natural stones and earth as in the past. These have now 
been covered with marble. And marble retains heat. 

As you might have noticed earlier in this book, in 2001 we discovered 
an ancient cave temple of Lord Shiv. It has idols of the Lords Shiv and 
Ganésh. After all these centuries the features of these two idols have been 
eroded considerably. One has to gaze very hard in that dimly lit cave to see 
the features at all. Some people, who have no business to meddle in religion, 
have painted both idols, as well as the grey lifigams next to them, with 
saffron paint. (The same people have installed all kinds of idols and huge 
metal bells, the vibrations of which hasten the melting of the ice-lifgam, at 
Sri Amarnath ji, which should best be left in its natural state. They have 
brazenly written the names of their outfits on these idols and bells.) 

I have been to the Boniyar and Baramulla temples only once each, and 
the newly discovered cave temple twice. But I go to the shrines of Srinagar 
city several times every year. And it is about the ‘modernisation’ of eine 
shrines that I want to share my pain with you, in the hope that you migh 
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understand. So far I have been able to convince on! . 
the Sheikhs of Raj Bagh and two senior civil aes ese e 

The Khangah-e-Muralla is a dazzling exposition of Kashmir’s incredible 
variety of handicrafts: from carved (and polished) dévri stones to filigreed 
wood, from brass work and chandeliers* to calligraphy and khatambafid. 
The door jambs consists of almost ten tiny levels, an art that has now 
vanished. Above all, itis a living museum of Kashmiri papiér maché. In a 
word, the architecture of this shrine is the pride of Kashmir, 

In 2001, some experts decided to enclose the open corridor of the upper 
floor, the one that the public can see from a great distance across the river. 
They enclosed it with European windows. I mentioned this to the keepers 
of the shrine who very graciously asked me to Suggest how to set it right. 
I hope I am able to. 

The shrine and mosque of Naqshbafid Saheb is said to be one of the best 
places in all Kashmir to see lattice work (zdli-pinjra) at. When I went there 
in July 2003 I found that the windows of the Friday Mosque had all been 
replaced with neat geometric designs. These Western motifs were used in 
the architecture of the elite educational institutes of Ahmedabad (Gujarat) in 
the 1960s. They have nothing to do with Kashmiri or Islamic architecture. 

Now, stand in front of the entrance of the shrine. On your immediate 
right you will find an elegantly filigreed green wooden window of the kind 
that the Naqshbafid Saheb shrine is famous for. However, on the left are 
three ‘modern’ glass windows in the gothic style that post-1970 Kashmiri 
architects have confused with the Islamic mehrdab (arch). 

Something similar has been happening at the Jama Masjid of Srinagar in 
the new millennium. A tin roof had replaced its traditional burzd (natural 
foliage) roof, perhaps in the 1970s. But at least the tin was painted a nice 
Islamic green, or left in its natural, inoffensive, silver colour. Around 1998, 
Someone painted it red. | pleaded with its management against this. 

Then in 2002, the elegant open, arched doorways were Sei with 
glass. This was done to keep the pigeons out. Aesthetically, the result was 

; first 
not unpleasant. However, I have two problems. Firstly, this mosque, 

ons ; ist 4n) and Khurasafi has 
built in the 14"* century by engineers from Laristén (Iran) an eel 
now begun to look like a 20" century American church, with @ esa © 
the middle of the panes. More importantly, shouldn’t lt 
the original? , 

That’s how it is done in the Western world and i 
of West, Central and East Asia. 


n the affluent parts 


4 The chandeliers alone are of non-Kashmiri origin. 
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Srinagar’s Jama Masjid is easily the grandest extant monument in all 
Kashmir. That is because of its tall, dignified timber columns. Whether it 
is the Jama Masjid, Naqshbafid Saheb, the Khanqah-é-Mu’alla or Aish Mugam 
(near Pahalgam), the timber is always left in its natural state. This is what 
gives it its beauty, its elegance, its distinctively Kashmir character. 

However, wood is also prone to attack from all kinds of pests. So, in 
2003, well-meaning members of the Jama Masjid management painted these 
timber columns, as well as the awesome timber ceiling, a muddy-brown, 
What inspires awe about those pillars is that each of them is made of a 
single tree. Every column is seamless. The muddy-brown paint not only 
tampers with the mosque’s original architecture, it also takes away its 
majesty by concealing the grain of the timber. 

So, is there no solution? Dilshad Sheikh, a wood-and interior design- 
expert, has suggested an invisible ‘woodguard,’ which protects wood without 
changing its colour. 


What right have I to interfere? 


Often when I make these suggestions I fear that my intentions might be 
misunderstood. After all, as a Delhiite and a government servant perhaps | 
have no business to interfere, no locus standi. The managements of the 
Jama Masjid and the Khangéh é Mu’alla have been extremely sweet and 
understanding. They have allowed me to make changes at and near their 
venerable shrines in the manner that I think comes closest to the original. 

However, in two other cases things were not so good. 

The Mughal gardens of Srinagar are owned and managed by the Tourism 
and Floriculture Department, of which I was the Commissioner. In the year 
2000, I had gone to the Nishat and Shalimar with Mr. Mohd. Amin, the then 
Director, Floriculture. We found that the beautiful old wooden shrine on the 
uppermost terrace had been converted into a brick structure. A second 
storey was being added, and the shrine had encroached considerably on the 
garden. All three changes were a violation of the rules. On our pointing this 
out to the management of the shrine we were told that ‘rivers of blood 
would flow’ if the government made any attempt to enforce the law by 
removing the encroachment. 

I had faced a similar situation with the illegal temple opposite the Jammi 
Railway Station and an illegal gurudwara in Jammi’s Gandhi Nagar. So we 
simply informed the then district administration in writing and decided to 
leave well alone. 

At Tsrar (Chrar)-€-Sharief the disagreement was only about architecture. 
The shrine complex had been set on fire in 1995, so it needed to be rebuilt. 

After the main shrine was rebuilt in the modern style in 2001, 1 volunteered 
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to oversee the construction of the second 
to the traditional Kashmiri-Loristani style, 
me the head of the committee that was Overseeing the reconstruction 
However, some private members on the committee argued that the second 
part of the shrine, too, should be built in the 20! century ‘PWD (public 
works department) style.’ Naturally, | disagreed, 


The private members felt that my insistence on traditional Kashmiri 
architecture amounted to ‘interference in religious matters.’ That did it. | 
quickly resigned from the committee. 


It is a losing battle. At Trl (Pulwaméa) I put my heart, soul and enormous 
time into the reconstruction of the Khangqah-é-Faiz Panah. | could not 
succeed in convincing the local residents that the shrine be rebuilt to look 
like its wood and papiér maché precursor. However, at least all of us 
concurred on its overall layout. We also agreed that we would use plenty 
of dévri stone. 


Two years ago I visited an exquisite mediaval palace in Warsaw. That 
isn’t a big deal, except that only a few hours before we'd seen a documentary 
film about how that part of Warsaw had been razed to the ground during 
the Second World War. So, how did this palace survive, I asked. It didn’t, 
the guide explained. What we see today was rebuilt in the 1970s, brick by 
brick, exactly to the original specifications. 

Ah, I can hear some readers groan, Parvez Dewan and his European 
ideas, 

No. This attitude towards reconstruction has nothing to do with Europe. 
All civilised people do the same. Above all, this is a very Kashmiri attitude. 
If only we in the modern generation knew. ; 

The Jama Masjid of Srinagar has been destroyed by fire several times. 
The version that we see today was built between 1674 and 1677. 
Aurangzeb asked for the plans of the 14'" century original to be obtained. 
After that it was ensured that every brick, every pillar of the new mosque 
adhered to the original plan. a 

So we don’t have to learn from Warsaw considering that Kashmir’s own 
traditions are so well defined. . 

Middle-eastern towns are so proud of their medieval vi ine 
Tesidents of Srinagar have ever seen the splendid city walls 0 saree 
town. Nor has anyone below the age of 35 ever seen a. 7 
Patther Masjid. In both cases encroachers (squatters) are to masterpieces 
need do is to remove those illegal encroachments and these two 
Will become visible again. ° 

The battle is also being lost at private heritag 
‘0 pull down their world class wooden balconies. 


phase to ensure that it adhered 
The government agreed to appoint 


e residences. People want 
These jut out into the air 
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above the river without any brackets to support them. Twenty people can 
sit on those balconies at a time, without the fear that the balconies might 
collapse and fall into the river. What a tribute to the strength of the timber 
used. What a compliment to the craftsmen who built those balconies. 


Everywhere in Kashmir these heritage residences, made of wood and 
sturdy, thin, sun-baked bricks, are being replaced by ‘modern’ houses. One 
of my favourite such houses used to have a white exterior. It has Since been 
painted pink. On the day that I wrote these words another heritage white 
house was painted a pale blue. 


My favourite ‘pension’ in Prague has a rundown heritage look outside, 
as is required by Czech laws. Inside it is smart and modern. 

I am making a feeble attempt to stem the tide. I believe that there are at 
least a hundred and fifty heritage residences in Srinagar city alone. I have 
been trying to catalogue them in a personal capacity. | have also put circular 
blue plaques on some of them, an idea that I picked up in London. 

The cover of this book is another attempt in that direction. It is made 
up not of photographs of monuments as they are, but of paintings of Chrar- 

-Sharief and the Khangah-é-Mu’alla as they used to be. As I wish they 


were even today. As I, and many others who love Kashmir’s rich culture, 
would always like to remember them.> 


Postscript: Incidentally, about our muscles vs. those of Ukrainian stone workers, 
I needn’t have developed that complex. After I wrote this chapter I went to Nara 
Nag (Wéfigat, Srinagar district). The stone slabs used in the temples there were 
considerably bigger than those in Kiev. In fact, the slabs at Nara Nag suggest 2 
Pyramids-style mystery. How did the workers carry those slabs? 


Appendix 
Sa 


Kashmir: Frequently asked questions 


(Note: While efforts have been made to update information to January 2004, 
all telephone numbers, tariffs/ rates/ fares, timings and even the availability 
of facilities mentioned in this chapter, indeed in this book, are subject to 
change.) 

How safe is Kashmir? 

In 1989, militancy erupted in Kashmir. 

Even at the height of militancy there were no ‘militancy-related incidents’ 
in Sonamarg or Gulmarg. Once when | said this at a meeting, hotel owners 
from Pahalgdm protested. They pointed out that there hadn’t been a single 
violent incident at Pahalgdm either. | stood corrected. Aru, where one 
solitary incident (a kidnapping) had taken place as far back as in 1995 
wasn’t the same as Pahalgam. However, there have been attacks on the 
annual Sri Amarnath jf Yatra (pilgrimage). ; 2 

Before 1989, murders and thefts were almost unknown in Kashmir. In 
the summers pickpockets and expensive call girls would trickle in we 
tourists, mainly to service them. Even in 2004, there 1s perhaps not a sing 
local pickpocket anywhere in the state. 

Bieter was ae in the state early in the 20" cay: ges 
years or so we read in the papers that ‘a vice ring rie definitely 
However, by and large there is no prostitution in the cet nine 
is no red light area. (Before the ban, Maisuma Bazar te ae 
Urdu Bazar-now Rajinder Bazar-of Jammt had some TO : Rear 

Almost all middle-class and low-income Kashmiris aici ‘the privacy 
Upper income groups, too, very few people cH ae d people drunk on 
Of homes, their own or their friends’. So you won’t find peop 
the streets, 
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‘Eve teasing’ was, and is, unknown in Kashmir. Till 1989, groups of 
women, decked in gold, would come home from weddings well past midnight, 
unescorted by men. That someone might molest them or steal their gold 
was a thought that would not even cross their mind. 


Things have changed because of militancy, but only slightly. The Killings, 
mostly in the remoter villagers are, of course, a reality. However, their 
incidence is not much higher than in several Indian states that are otherwise 
‘normal’ and free of militancy. Crimes not related to militancy are still rare, 


As a Delhiite I can not help noticing the crime statistics that appear in 
the Delhi press. Whether it is Delhi, Mumbai, Kolkata, many international 
capitals or Kashmir, there is always a small chance that one will meet with 
some violence. Since 1989, there have been only four incidents where 
tourists have been affected: not counting the aforementioned attacks on the 
Sri Amarnath ji Yatra. 

By and large tourists should have no cause for fear when they travel in 
Srinagar, Gulmarg, Pahalgam and Sonmarg, as well as on the roads between 
these four resorts and on the national highway. Personally, I have been 
trekking in the mountains of Kashmir without any ‘personal security’ (i.e. 
without a weapon or a bodyguard). However, the government will not 


encourage trekking in Kashmir and Doda till the law and order situation gets 
even better. 


Availability of tourist bungalows in the smaller towns of Kashmir and Doda 


In the 1990s, many tourist bungalows and cafeterias were shut down. 
Some were burnt, while others simply went bad due to almost a decade of 
disuse. By the time of writing this book, tourist infrastructure had been 
restored only in Srinagar, Gulmarg, Pahalgam and Sonamarg, and, to a 
lesser extent, at places like Qazigund. Yusmarg is an excellent place for day- 


trips. Therefore, you won’t notice the condition of the once-grand tourist 
village there. 


So, please check the availability, even existence, of accommodation at 
resorts other than the four mentioned above, before planning or spending 
the night at the lesser known resorts. You will get this information at the 
TRCs (Tourist Reception Centres) of Srinagar and Jamma. 


Disruption of some training facilities 


Due to militancy some institutes in Kashmir that trained people in 
mountaineering, skiing etc., either closed shop or shifted to places like 
Batote (Jammf). Therefore, if you find Cautious phrases like ‘skiing lessons 
are normally/ supposed to be available’ that’s what’s being alluded to. 


Appendix 


Tourist resorts: Altitudes 


Achabal 1640 


Anafitnag/ 


Islamabad 1597 
Banihal (Jammt) 1832 
Baramulla 1500 
Bijbehera 1590 
Doda (Jammf) 1500 
Drass (Ladakh) 3230 
Ganderbal 1500 
Gulmarg 2671 
Hafidwara 1596 
Kargil (Ladakh) 2740 
Kishtwar (Jammiat) 1580 
Leh (Ladakh) 3522 
Padam (Ladakh) 3657 
Pahalgam 2134 
Qazigund 1673 
Shopiafi 1660 
Sogam 1500 
Sonamarg 2470 
Sopore 1500 
Srinagar 1593 
Tangdar 1575 
Tangmarg 2537 
Titwal 1500 
Uri 1237 
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The important towns of Kashmir: 
Population 


The town 


Achabal 
Anajfitnag 


Population, 2001 


5,835 
63,437 


Awantipora 6,250 
Bajidipora 25,714 
Baramulla 61,941 
Beerwah 5,515 
Bijbehara 19,703 
Budgim 15,932 
Dorai-Verinag 16,727 
Gafiderbal 13,944 
Gulmarg 664 
Hajan 9,916 
Handwara 10,624 
Khan Saheb 2,038 
Khrew 7,208 
Kokarnag 4,858 
Kulgém 13,523 
Kunzar 1,901 
Kupwara 14,711 
Magam 4,306 
Mattan 6,367 
Pahalgam 5,922 
Pampore 16,595 
Pattan 11,409 
Pulwama 15,521 
Qazigufid 4,307 
Shopiafi 12,396 
Sopore 53,246 
Srinagar 8,94,940* 
Srinagar Cantt. 13,477 
Sumbal 10,757 
Tral a 
4 ar) e Sharief 7,3 
Tsrar (Chrar) Ki 


Uri 
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*Srinagar City has expanded into Budgam district in particular. [ts total 
population in 2004 was around 12 lakh (1.2 million). 

Excursions within Kashmir: the four main directions and routes 

The Valley of Kashmir consists of accessible resorts as well as distant 
mountains. You might consider doing the resorts in clusters, arranged 
according to the route that they lie on. Srinagar is almost at the centre of 
the Valley. Roads radiate in all directions from Srinagar, thus: 

i) South: Pahalgém, Mattan, Martand, Qazigund, Pampore, Jamma. 

ii) Northwest: Gulmarg, Baramullé, Kupwara, Sopore, Guréz, Tangdar, 

iil) Northeast: Kheer Bhawani, Manasbal, Sonamarg, Baltal, Leh, Kargil. 

iv) Southwest: Yusmarg, Tsrar-e-Sharief. 

The places listed above do not occur in the order mentioned. 

The excursions favoured most by Indian tourists are given below. Bus 
services and taxis are geared to these circuits in particular. International 
travellers have never accounted for more than 9% of all tourists in Kashmir. 
However, they tend to go off the beaten track as well. The whole purpose 
of this book is to encourage tourists to visit more than just the popular 
excursions, which are: 

i) Srinagar to Gulmarg (day return or night halt) 

ii) Srinagar to Pahalgam and nearby resorts (day return or night halt) 

iii) Srinagar to Sonamarg (day return or night halt) 

iv) Srinagar to Daksum (via Achhabal and Kokernag) (and back the 
same day, till the accommodation there is renovated) 

v) Srinagar to Wular Lake and back the same day 

vi) Srinagar to Yusmarg (and back the same day, till the accommodation 
there is renovated) 

vii) Within Srinagar: Day One: The Mughal Gardens (Nishat, Shalimar 
and, if you obtain permission, Cheshma Shahi and Pari Mahal), the Dal- 
Nageen Lakes and the Shankaracharya temple. Day Two: Jama Masjid, 
Shah-é-Hamadan, Makhdoom Saheb, Sharika Devi, Chhatt? Padshahi 
Guridwara, Dastgir Saheb, Patthar Masjid, Budshah’s mother’s tomb, 
Hazratbal. 

i) In the direction of Pahalgam, Qazigund (and Jamma) 

If you travel south from Srinagar, on the national highway, in the direction 
of Jamm@ you could cover: Pampore, Avantipore, Anafitnag, Achabal, 
Kokernag, Daksum, Martafid and Vérinag. These places are on or to the 


right of the highway. By making short detours you can also do Panzath and 
Doru. 


Appendix _ 


Srinagar to Anajitnag and then Pahalgam 


From Anafitnag you can also go to Aish Mu am, Seer 4 
and, finally, Pahalgam and Aru. (Routes j and ba cover ey ees 
Pulwama districts.) 8 

Since the 1980s, Seer Hamadan has become famous for a holy relic of 
Prophet Muhammad (pbuh), that is now displayed every year on the 
occasions of the Eid-e-Milad-un-Nabi and the Shab-e-Meraj. Seer is right on 
the main road. As a result thousands of local people as well as tourists going 
to Pahalgim pay homage. A shrine is being built to house the relic (a 
footprint of Prophet Muhammad (pbuh) on a black stone). 

How do you get to the highway from your hotel/ houseboat? Can you 
see the hilltop Shankaracharya temple? Of course, you can. At its feet 
there’s a tri-junction. If Jan Baker’s and the petrol station are on your left 
and the Dal Lake behind you, then the road in front of you will lead straight 
first to Broadway Cinema and then to the saffron fields of Pampore, then 
Awantipora and so on all the way to Jammti and Delhi. 

From Srinagar to the Khénabal crossing 

(All distances are in kilometres.) 


0 0 Srinagar (Lal Chowk tower) 

1.8 1.8 Srinagar (TRC/Radio Kashmir/ bridge crossing) 

0.9 2.7 Srinagar (Sonawar Chowk: the road from Lal Chowk 
comes to an end and merges with the highway. Turn 
right to go to Pahalgam/ Jammd) 

1.3 4 Broadway cinema is on the right. 

3.7 7.7 Athwajan (Bang on the roadside, on a 10° hillock on 
the left, are graves. Legendary Kashmiri poets are 
certainly buried here. Some claim that one of the graves 
here is that of Habba Khatoon.) 

0.8 8.5 Panthachok (the road on the right at this point goes to 
the airport 

2.2 10.7 ccance hs (the road on the left goes to ie 

2.6 13.3 Pampore chowk (the road on the left goes to Khrew 
from here, too). See ‘Pulw4ma’ district. 


35 168 The Central Sericulture Research Instititute, sonia 
is on the left. (Distances mentioned for this entry, 


i imate.) 
the next two entries, are approx p 
OS 17.3 There is a country road on the left. It wes ae 
a palzolithic site where elephant fossils have 
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There is a blacktopped road on the right. It leads to 
Pulwama. A signboard here reads, ‘Srinagar 16km,/ 
Anaiitnag 39km./ Pulwama 14km.’ 

The saffron fields of Pampore begin where the trees 
and bushes come to an end and the road dips somewhat, 
The fields are on both sides of the road. 


The road on the left goes, through saffron fields, to 
Tsandhér (also spelt Chandahara, as at the bus shelter 
that has been built at this point). This is where the 
famous poetess Habba Khatoon was born and lived till 
she got married. 

Saffron fields come to an end shortly after the police 
station (on the right). 


The Avantisvara temple ruins are on the left. The name 
of the village is variously spelt Jawbara, Jawbera and 
Jawbehra. In academic texts it is referred to as Jawbrari. 
Syed Mantaqi Saheb’s ziyarat (shrine) is on the right. 
The Awantipora (Awantiswami) ruins are on the left. 
The road on the right leads to the Awantipora airport 
(not normally meant for civilian flights). 

Between Kilometre stones 33 and 34, on the left there 
will be roadside stalls where they sell cricket bats and, 
in season, fruit. (The kilometre stones on the national 
highway differ from the distances given by us here by 
perhaps 2km. However, the kilometre stones between 
Khanabal and Pahalgam coincide with our 
measurements.) 

Anafitnag district begins. (Hereafter all distances have 
been rounded to the nearest kilometre.) 

Sather Sangam/ Chhechhkut village will be on both 
sides of the road. This is where cricket bats are 
manufactured. Most of the factories are on the left and 
quite close to the road. 

The Sangam bridge: this is roughly where rivers merge. 
Bijbehara. 

A tri-junction (Khanabal). The national highway (to 
Jammd, via Qazigund) continues on the right. The 
toad on the left goes to Pahalgam. 
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From the Khanabal tri-junction to Pahalgim 
55 Take the branch that goes left. 


| 56 A major Toad on the right goes to Achabal. (The road 
from Khanabal to Pahalgam is straight. However, after 
every few kilometres or so there will be side-roads, 
The ones that branch off to the right will lead to 
Achabal or Mattan or both. For Achabal, the road at 
this point is the best. The other good road to Achabal 
is from the National Highway/ Vérinag. However, if 
you are travelling from Srinagar, or even Pahalgam, 
that road would be longer.) 


1 a7 Anajfitnag town (Islamabad). 
6 63 Mattan Chowk. The road on the right leads to Mattan, 
Martafid, Harut-Marut and Achabal. 
3 66 Bam Zoo. A road on the right leads to Mattan. 
71 Seer. (The Seer Hamadan shrine is well inside the village, 


on the left.) There’s a side-road on the right at the 
point where the village ends. This road, too, leads to 


Mattan. 

6 76 Aish Muqam. (The shrine is on top of a hillock on the 
right.) 

14 90 Sarbal. On the left, across the river, is a small shrine. 


This is the baithak (seat) of Baba Sakhi Zain ud Din 
Wali (of Aish Muqam). He performed a chilla here. (A 
chilla is a 40-day solitary meditation with considerable 
hardship to the self. The goal is mystic communion.) 
A side-road on the right goes uphill from here. This is 
the ‘Circuit Road’ that leads to ‘tourist huts.’ Take this 
road only if you are certain about which ‘hut’ you are 


booked at. 
6 96 Pahalgam. 


ii) Towards Gulmarg-Baramulla-Sopore-Wular 


' p <Raramulla’ and ‘Kupwara’ districts. 
(This route gives broad directions for the ‘Baramulla eee nearest 500 


All distances given below, up to Parihaspora, are accura 
metres.) 4) is absolutely direct. 

The road from Srinagar to Baramulla (and then Uri) is abs Oe rns to 
After you have been on this road for fourteen highs: If ‘ou turn left 
4 place called Narbal (better known as the nets a ne Gulmarg. 
at this point, the wide side-road will take you to Tangmare 
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However, to go to most places in Baramulla district (including Sopore, 
Pattan, Baramulla proper and Uri), or to Kupwara district, stay with the 
main road instead. 

So, how does one get to this main road if one starts from Srinagar City? 
The simplest is from the Hyderpora Chowk (a ‘chowk’ is a Crossroad), 
which is on the road to Srinagar airport. If you’ve reached this crossing, 
you have reached the road that will take you to Gulmarg or Baramulla. (If 
the airport is in front of you and Srinagar City behind you, then the Toad 
to Gulmarg and Baramulla is the one on the right.) 

But you are more likely to want to go to Gulmarg from one of the hotels 
or houseboats of Srinagar. In that case let’s go back to Jan Baker’s. If it 
is directly behind you, then the wide road in front of you is the Maulana 
Az&d (or MA) Road. It begins at Jan Baker’s and ends, four kilometres 
later, at the Batamaloo Bus Terminus, which is where you need to go first. 
This straight road runs somewhat thus: 


The Maulana Azad (MA) Road 
0 0 Jan Baker’s 
0.2 0.2 On the right is the Kashmir Golf Club. 
The side-road on the left will take you to the Tourist 
Reception Centre, Radio Kashmir and then, past the 


bridge, to the SPS Museum, the Lal Ded Maternity 
Hospital and, ultimately, to the airport. 


0.8 l Hotel Broadway in on the right. The open ground on 
the left is the old polo ground. 

0.1 1.1 The side road on the left is the upmarket Polo View/ 
Link Road. 

0.1 2 The Holy Family Catholic Church, right. 

0.9 ps Maisuma Bazar, right. 


0.4 2.4 The Budshah Bridge over River Jehlum. The Dogra 
Mahérajas built the white Greco-Roman building across 
the river, on the right, in the early 20" century. It now 
houses the state legislature. : 
The Hifidd temple on the left, also across the river, 1S 
dedicated to Handman ji. 

0.2 2.6 Jehafigir Hotel is on the right. There is a crossroad. 
The road on the left is the Hari Singh (or HS) High 
Street. It leads to the Amira Kadal. The one on the 
right will take you into the old town, including the 
offices of the Divisional and Deputy Commissioners. 
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Another crossroad. The road on the left goes directly 


ctde eee ae in Budgam district, 
road also goes direct] : _ f a ee ALT 
crossing, but now tt oe sr ora ge 
Be ee you are in the city you might 
as well continue straight on the MA Road. 
The High Court, right, 
The five-storey (Civil) Secretariat, right. 
There’s a wide side road on the right. It leads to Karan 
Nagar and, ultimately, to Gulmarg and Baramulla. You 
should really be turning right at this point because the 
Batamaloo route is likely to be choked with vehicles. 
However, this route is too complicated for a newcomer. 
So, you might as well bear with the traffic jams of 
Batamaloo for the next kilometre or so. 
The MA Road comes to an end here and the road that 
you have been on turns right. However, there is also 
a road that goes straight ahead, almost as if it is an 
extension of the MA Road. This road will take you to 
the highway that leads to Gulmarg/ Baramulla. Ignore 
it, for it goes through a residential area. Turn right 
instead. 
The Batam4loo Bus Terminus, left. 
A tri-junction. The road that we should have taken at 
*3.5’ above joins us, from the right, here. 


Getting from the Bataméloo Bus Terminus to the road to Gulmarg/ 


Baramulla 
0 4.4 
l 5.4 
2 7.4 
3 10.4 


The tri-junction. aise 
The Tatoo Ground crossing. The road straight ahea 
will take you to Gulmarg/ Baramulla all but through 
ket. So, turn left. 
a very congested market. So, ; 
The Bemina chowk. The road straight ne san = 
identi ight on the mu 
ou to a residential area. Turn rig 
ee instead. Now, essentially, you are on the highway 


to Gulmarg/ Baramulla. 
The Shilteng crossing. (The road on the left leads to 


i d. 
Shariefabad.) an 
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1 11.4 The Parimpora crossing. Continue to 80 straight ahead. 
(The road on the right will look quite tempting on your 
return journey. It will join up with ‘5,4? above. So, 
ignore it for the same reason.) Now you are out of 
urban Srinagar and on the highway to Gulmarg/ 
Baramulla. You just have to follow the highway to land 
up at Baramulla (and then Uri). 

On the road to Gulmarg/ Baramulla: till the Narbal crossing 


11.4 The Parimpora crossing. 
7 18.4 The shrine of Syed Ahmed Shah Kirmani, right. 
| 19.4 The Narbal crossing. Go straight for Baramulla, Sopore, 


the Wular, Uri, and all places in Kupwéara district. 
Turn left for Tangmarg, Gulmarg and Baba Réshi. 
Narbal to Baramulla 


0 19.4 The Narbal crossing. It is a pretty road for several 
kilometres. 

2.2 21.6 Mirgund: the Government Silk Farm is on the right. 

1.7 23.3 The Devar/ Parihaspora crossing. (See the detour 
below.) 


8 31.3 Pattan temple | 
1 32.3 Pattan temple 2 


17 49.3 Safigrama crossing: the side-road on the right leads to 
Sopore and then to Kupwara district. 

3 52.3 Singhpora crossing: Singhpora is up the slope on the 
left. Apparently, the ancient Chinese scholar Hiuen 
T’sang visited this village. 

7 59.3 Baramulla 


ii-a) If you take the Side-road on the left to Gulmarg (at ‘19.4’ above), 
you will pass Tangmarg en route 


The road between Tangmarg and Gulmarg is wooded and pretty. You will 
soon come to a point where a side-road will branch off to the right, to the 
famous Baba Réshi shrine. By taking a very small detour at this point you 
can go to Baba Réshi. You won’t have to return from Baba Réshi to this 
point. The same road (it’s a loop, actually) will take you to Gulmarg. 


on the right. It is a wobbly road that must once 
been good. 

A faded Sign points uphill towards archeological ruins. 
Turn right here, (Distances given for this detour, 
hereafter, are accurate to the nearest 100 metres.) 
Crossroads. The road on the left, Steep uphill, leads to 
the minor ruins, 

For the main ruins, proceed right, on the milder uphill 
slope. You will pass SSM Polytechnic, which is on the 
left. 


The main Parihaspora ruins are on the right. 


From the faded sign to the minor Parihdsporé ruins 


ruins. 
0 23.3 
1 24.3 
0.1 24.4 
19 26.3 
0 24.3 
0.1 24.4 
0.2 246 
0.2 24.8 
0.2 25.9 


A faded sign points uphill towards archzological ruins. 
If in a vehicle, turn right. (If you are travelling on foot 
you can climb up the brief, approximately 10 metre, 
slope here.) 

(Assuming that you had turned right at ‘24.3.”) 
Crossroads. Take the road on the left, which goes 
steep uphill. 

There will be a grassy path, uphill, on the left. Because 
it is grassy you might even miss it. It runs along a 
barbed wire. Turn left here. You can travel another 
200m. or so in a vehicle. 
You can drive on a country road, past an iron gate, till 
you come to a sign that says ‘Devar Yakhmanpora 
Ground Water Bank.’ Leave your vehicle here. Ignore 
the short path on the right, which leads to the offices 
of the ‘bank.’ Instead go straight, on a path os is 
slightly to the left. You will have to go throug! for 
jump over) two more iron gates. 


The minor ruins. 
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ii-c) Baramull4-Uri 


(Distances for this section were measured with a speedometer accurate 
only to the nearest kilometer.) 


0 


20.5 


22:5 


23 


23.5 


24.5 


25 


29 


Baramulla/ Highway: On the right is a major side road 
that leads to Sopore and Kupwara. We 80 straight, 
Baramulla: The shrine of Syed Janbaz Wali is on the 
right. 

A ziyarat, right, is below the road level. 

Boniyar. Brig. Rajinder Singh (see ‘History’) was 
martyred here, right, at the spot marked with a plaque. 
Boniyar: Ancient temple, left. 

Boniyar: On the right is a ‘viewpoint’ from which the 
reservoir of the Uri Hydel project can be seen. 
Boniyar: Sheikh Muhammad Abdullah was detained here 
in 1953, immediately after he was removed from power 
and placed under arrest. 

Boniyar: The storage tank of the dam is on the right. 
Gulmarg, left, is a four-hour trek from Boniyar. 
There is a wooden aqueduct/ canal below the surface 
of the road, right. The Mohura-Boniyar canal is made 
entirely of wooden ‘sleepers’ and was constructed by 
the Dogra Maharajas in the early 20" century. It will 
Stay with us for the next 6.5 km. A walk along the 
Picturesque aqueduct is a non-strenuous activity that 
young as well as middle-aged adventure-lovers indulge 
in. 

Rampur: The aqueduct is now on the left (and will 
mostly remain on our left). It enters a tunnel here. The 
river at Rampur is famous for its mahaseer fish. The 
Dogra Maharajas had constructed an anglers’ lodge 
here (right). It is next to the road and is now with the 
Army. 

Rampur: the aqueduct/canal is close to the road. It 
now begins to steer away from the road, and will 
remain away. 

Part of the aqueduct/ canal crosses the road from left 
to right, so that excess waters spill into the river 
(Jehlum) on the right. 
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tous sage he enw 
right as well as left. rae Hite, BOR on the 
Two wide, Tust-coloured 
the canal on the left to the Mohura power plant (right). 
The Haji Pir pass (POK) is on the left, Pakistan annexed 
it illegally in 1947-49. India recaptured it in 1965, It 
was later returned to Pakistan in exchange for territory 
ee Bagh, a tehsil now in POK, is also on the 
eft. 
Data temple, left. Late 20% century benefactors have 
added a red gate. This ancient temple is stylistically 
similar to the Sharda temple of Muzaffarabad (POK). 
The latter is said to be the only Sharda/ Saraswati 
temple in all of undivided Kashmir. 
Uri hydel project, right. (It has 14 km. of tunnels in all. 
Offices of the project are about 1.5 km. from this 
point. 0.6 km. of this distance is through a splendid 
tunnel.) 
Bagh tehsil is behind the mountain here. 
Lagamé: On the left, up a flight of steps, is an old 
government rest house. The milestone reads, ‘Bandy 
Okm.’ Actually we left it behind us a kilometre or so 
ago. A few metres ahead, on the same road to Uri, is 
a side-road on the right, which slopes downwards. A 
sign here says, ‘Ziyarat Panj Peer + Gurddwara Chhatti 
Padshahi: 3.5 km.’ If you choose to walk down to the 
Gurddwara, it is just 0.5 km. from here, taking the 
steep short cut. : 
This is the third most important Gurddwara in all 
Kashmir. On Baisakhi day (generally 13 April) Sikhs 
from all over the Valley come here in around two 
thousand vehicles, after having paid homage at the 
se f Srinagar and Baramulla. 
similarly named Gurddwaras 0 8 
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iii) In the direction of Sonamarg (and Baltal and Ladakh) 


Let’s go back to the same Jan Baker’s. Turn around. Now Jan Bakers js 
on your right. Go straight. Less than five hundred metres later you will 
come to a tri-junction. On the right will be the Boulevard. In front, slightly 
to the left, will be a little bridge. Cross it. Go straight. After a kilometre or 
so (at Kohna Khan) there will be a major road on the left (and a temple 
made of stone slabs next to the road). Ignore the road on the left. Follow 
the main road for another kilometre or so till you reach a major fork. The 
road on the left leads to Dastgir Saheb and ‘downtown Srinagar’. Take the 
one on the right and follow it as it turns and twists. After another kilometre 
or so the road will swing to the left. (A smaller side-road on the right will 
branch off towards Rainawari.) After that the road will take you straight to 
Hazratbal, the Naseem Bagh University Campus and, ultimately, to Sonamarg 
and Leh. 

(If you want to avoid the crowds of downtown Srinagar, turn right at 
the above-mentioned tri-junction. Travel on the Boulevard for a few kilometres 
till you reach the Nishat Gardens. The Dal Lake comes to an end at this 
point and turns left. The Northern Foreshore Road (NFR) branches off 
from the Boulevard at the same point and also goes left. To wit, it takes 
over from the Boulevard and runs along the lake. Follow the NFR and you 
will reach the Naseem Bagh University Campus.) 

iv) Tsrar-e-Sharief-Yusmarg 


Travel on the MA Road (see details above) till you reach the ‘2.7km.’ point, 
just ahead of the Jehangir Hotel. Turn left here. 

The road on the left will 80, past Iqbal Park and the Bakshi Stadium 
(both left), the Shergarhi Police Station (right) and the Silk Factory (distant 
Tight), over a longer (Ram Munshi) bridge (across a mostly dry riverbed). 


Sikh Guridwara (right), through Barzula Baghat, to Tsrar-e-Sharief and 
Yusmarg. 


Best time to visit/ The tourist seasons 


Kashmir is an all-weather destination. When you visit it depends on what 
you are looking for: and your convenience. The majority of tourists are 
governed by vacations in their part of the world. 

The ‘year’ begins in April-May with tourists from Gujarat and Maharashtra. 
Delhi and Central India follow in June and the first half of July. Then comes 
a lull because there are no vacations in any part of India from the i July 
to roughly the fortnight before Durga Puja. Tourists from Western Europe, 
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as well as domestic tourists not accompanied by children 
mid-September to early-November it is the turn of Ben 


prefers autumn because of the profusion of fruit. (The fruit season begins 
in late May.) 

Saffron flowers bloom for about three weeks from mid-October to the 
first days of November. To see them during the day is nice. But seeing (and 
smelling) them on a moonlight October night is an experience even emperors- 
notably Jehangir, the Mughal—would crave for. 

The leaves of trees other than evergreens start turning yellow or brown 
by late-September or early-October. Before filmmaker Yash Chopra became 
an honorary citizen of Switzerland he would always try to capture Kashmiri 
autumns in his films. 

The prettiest sight of them all is Chinar groves ‘aflame’. (Chee= what; 
ndr= flame.) The leaves of this majestic tree turn reddish-brown and stay 
that way between mid-October and mid-November. ‘What flame is that?’ 
(Chee nar ast?) a Mughal is said to have asked in Persian, on seeing groves 
So red that they seemed to be on fire. Thereby giving the tree a new, 
Persian name. (The older, Kashmiri name is oni.) 

The weather : 

Mean maximum and minimum temperatures, in degrees palin (°C), ate 
given below. They are based on data collected in the 1960s, °70s ee eh 
The low-rainfall years between 1998 and 2002 were este sa 
from the general trend. April 1999, for instance, was eee J < sai 
During the day one did not need woollens at all. On the set e ae 
through much of April and May 2003, making them e et aid 
bee ous Years. Therefore, because of global climate clane®, & help to 
below (and suggestions for clothing) is only 7 Sra aa deciding on the 
check the weather from the newspapers or television before de 


‘ype of clothes to take along. 
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Srinagar weather 


(Pahalgam is slightly colder. Gulmarg and Sonamarg are infinitely more 
SO.) 


Month Maximum Minimum Recommended clothing 


January 4.4 -2.3 Very cold. Heavy woollens, gloves, cap, thermal 
underwear, warm socks 

February 719 -0.8 Very cold. Heavy woollens, gloves, cap, thermal 
underwear, warm socks 

March 13.4 3.5 Cold, like Delhi in January. Woollens needed.. 

April 19.3 74 Cold. Woollens needed. Can be slushy. 

May 24.6 [Ue Bring some woollens along. Can be slushy if the 


snow is still melting uphill. It gets quite cold 
whenever it rains. 


June 29.0 14.4 Tropical clothes. T-shirts weather. 
July 30.8 18.4 Warmest month of the year. Srinagar clocks 38°C 
; for one or two days almost every year. 

August 29.9 17.9 Starts getting cool after the 15'". Some people 
need a light sweater then. 

September 28.3 12.7 Light woollens in the evenings. T-shirts during the 
day. 

October 22.6 5.7 Light woollens mostly, but some Octobers are 
quite cold after the 10". 

November = 15.5 -0.1 Nights are quite cold. Coats are needed even during 
the day. 

December 8.8 -1.0 


Very cold. Heavy woollens, gloves, cap, thermal 
underwear, warm socks 


Conventions and seminars 


Srinagar has been a venue for conventions since at least the 1960s. Organisers 
would use the banquet and other halls of the better local hotels. In the late 
1980s the state government, in collaboration with a subsidiary of Air India, 
set up the world-class Sher-e-Kashmir International Convention Centre 
(SKICC) on the Boulevard, overlooking the Dal Lake. It is attached to what 
then was the only five-star hotel in town, the Centaur. The SKICC has half 
a dozen meeting halls, a 600-seat auditorium, a large banquet hall (the size 
of which can be varied) which can be converted into a meeting hall, 
catering facilities and a lounge which doubles as an additional banquet hall. 
The technical wherewithal exists for simultaneous translation. 
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Kashmir: The main resorts: Hotels, 
shopping, etc. 
Fact file 


transport, hospitals and 


eames Popn. Best = TempMax Temp — Rainfall in mm 


(Sq.km.) Time —_ Celsius Min 
Celsius 
Guimaérg I]km 0 April- 28.4 Minus _ Between 882 (in 1993) 
(circum- (neighb- June, Nights are 19.8 and 1874 (in 1994) 
ference) ouring Sept- cold even in Consider- 
villages: Nov., summer. So ably 
750 est.) Jan-Mar. are colder 
afternoons if than 
it rains. Srinagar, 
with 
much 
heavier 
snowfall. 


Pahalgim 10sqkm 4000 April- 32.2Cooler Minus _ Between 981] (in 1992) 


(approx) (est) June, than 18.5 and 1636 (in 1996) 
Sept- Srinagar at More 
Nov. any given _ snowfall 
time ofthe than in 
day. Srinagar. 
Srinagar 416 (city) 12 lakh April- 36.6 Minus _—_ Between 440 (in 1991) 
2,228 (estima- June, 11.8 and 961 (in 1992) 
(district) ted) Sept- 
Nov. 


en 


Notes: Temperatures: All temperatures are in degrees Celsius. 


January is the coldest month and July the warmest. 

Rain and snow: Kashmir does not quite have monsoons like the rest of 
the sub-continent does. Gulmarg has rain almost throughout the ee = 
spring and autumn, normally in the afternoons. September ae 5 aa 
when Kashmir receives its heaviest rains. March is the month of the ite : 
snowfall. However, there are exceptions. Sometimes the heaviest snowla 
is in February, especially in Gulmarg. 

All figures are for average annual rain 

Area and population: Gulmarg has no 
the other hand has a small village within, 


fall and are in mm. 
resident population. Pahalgam on 
with a population of around 2,000. 
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The Sri Amarnathji Yatra 


Around a month before the Yatra, J&K Tourism places huge advertisements 
in the major newspapers of India. These ads give details of how prospective 
pilgrims (yatris) can ‘register’ themselves for the Yatra (pilgrimage) at the 
nearest branch of the designated bank (which in 2002 and 2003 was the 
Jamm@é and Kashmir Bank Limited). 

Medical facilities: Special dispensaries are set up at the two roadheads, 
Pahalgam and Baltal. Considering the circumstances, the facilities are quite 
good and include X-ray machines. There are doctors at the major halts, 
Shesh Nag, Panjtarni and Chafidanwari. They are mostly there for (free) 
consultation and advice. They have some (free) medicines: naturally never 
enough considering that more than 1,00,000 of the pilgrims actually consult 
at least one of these doctors. 


Srinagar: where to stay and other essential information 


Population: The main city had a population of 8.94 lakh (0.89 million) 
in 2001. Including the suburbs it would be around 12 lakh (1.2 million), 
spread over two districts, Srinagar and Badgam. 

Languages spoken: Kashmiri, Urdu, English 

Telephone (STD) code: 0194 


Religions: More than 90% of the population is Muslim. There has 
traditionally been a substantial Hindu and Sikh presence in the city, with a 
very large number of temples and some major Gurfidwaras. The town also 
has a small Christian community and two fine churches. 

Location: The Valley of Kashmir is immediately north of Jamma and 
south-west of Kargil (Ladakh). Within the Valley, Srinagar is almost in the 
centre. It is 52 km. from Gulmarg and 96 km. from Pahalgam. 

Srinagar is 293 km. from Jammi, 204 km. from Kargil, 434 km. from 
Leh, 630 km. from Chandigarh, and 876 km. from Delhi. 


Where to stay: 


The choice is firstly between houseboats and hotels. The difference between 
the two is of atmosphere and experience, not price. Both come in upmarket, 
deluxe versions as well as their very inexpensive cousins. If it is to be a 
houseboat, then the normal choice is between the popular Dal Lake and the 
quiet Nageen Lake. There are also mid—and down—market houseboats on 
the Jehlum, near the Bund; in the Tsont-e-Kul, near the Dal Lake; and in 
sundry channels, e.g, the one near Radio Kashmir, behind the TRC. 

If you decide on staying in a hotel, you’ll have a fairly wide choice. 

There has traditionally been only one officially certified 5-star hotel in 
Srinagar: the public sector Centaur on the Boulevard on the Dal Lake. Each 
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room has a view of the lake. The lawns are 
since have aon i its rooms on a ra se 

Broadway and the Grand Palace, thus, a ‘ 
that are open to the public. re the two luxury hotels in town 

Self-catering holiday cottages: There are public- 
in Cheshma Shahi and its neighbouring Pari Mahal. These are excellent value 
for money and come - 1, 2 and 3 bedrooms. All of them have a living- 
cum-dining room, a kitchen and one or two bathrooms. The rent covers 
linen, crockery, cutlery, adequate kitchen utensils and a gas stove. You have 
to pay extra for the gas, though. There’s a 33% concession in July and 
August, and a 50% concession from November to March. 

Guest Houses: You will find them in the following areas: a) the Raj Bagh 
area, Lal Mandi, Wazir Bagh-Iqbal Park, Gogji Bagh, Zero Bridge; b) Old 
Gagribal road, Dal Gate, Khayyam Chowk, Khayyam Road, Kohna Khan 
(Dal Gate); c) the Amira Kadal area (including the Court Road), Magarmal 
Bagh, Budshah Chowk, Maisuma Bazar and Lal Chowk. 

You will also find guest houses in Brain (Nishat), Nagin, Naqashpura 
(Sathu), Shivpora, Sonawar, Aab-e-Guzar, Aluchi Bagh, Ram Bagh, 
Pandrethan, Bagwanpora and Rawalpora. 

During much of the 1990s, all but three or four hotels in Kashmir had 
to be mothballed because there was no custom. Most of them reopened in 
1999. As a result, some facilities might not be up to scratch. But then tariffs 
are among the lowest in India. Except for the luxury hotels, as of today 
there is little to choose between two hotels or houseboats in the same price 
range. The names of the better-known hotels are as follows. 

After the name of each hotel we have mentioned its categorisation (done 
by the government), then, in brackets, the phone number (where available), 
followed by the tariff for single-and double-bedrooms, in that order. Hotels 
that have been able to work out their tariff for the season are obviously 
better prepared to receive tuurists than those that have not. 


Sector, self-catering ‘huts? 


Luxury hotels: 
Centaur Lake View (2452341-4; 2475731 4 ‘ 
Non-English sae a people call it the “Santoor hotel It a? pe es 
hotel before 1989. Has deteriorated considerably since, thoug likely to be 
remains, Bad food. Rs.1800 for a standard room. Rooms are ee ely 
available as long as it has bulk bookings from the mie aha 
Broadway (2459001-3): Centrally located (on Maulant (ea 
'0 the golf course). Four-star before 1989. Has been reno 


Since. Rs.2000 for a standard room. 


-33; fax 2471877): On the Boulevard. 
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The Grand Palace (2470101, 2456701, 2456701; fax: 2453794): Near 
the Raj Bhawan. Three-star before 1989, when it was the Oberoj Palace, 
And yet in most ways more upmarket (and expensive) than the Centaur or 
Broadway. Its recent renovations have made it look like a business, rather 
than resort, hotel. Indifferent food. USP: the mountain range behind, the 
best lawns in town and a stunning view of the lake. Rs.5000 for a standard 
room. 


The other hotels 


Central Srinagar 


Convenient location; low rates-except at Ahdoo’s; little scenery; crowded 
during the day. 


Location/Name Cate-Telephone Tariff (in Cuisine/Remarks 

of hotel gory Indian rupees) 

Residency (Sherwani) Road 

Ahdoo’s B  2471984,2472593 1000 (double bed) Kashmiri, continental. 
Grand B 2476583 700-1000 DR Kashmiri, continental. 
Odeon C 473435, 473536 200-300 DR North Indian. 
Lambert Lane 

Ruby A 2474724 750 DR Kashmiri, continental. 
Shiraz A 2471835 300-400 DR Partly open, no catering. 
Lal Chowk 

Bharat Hindu B 2473598 150-250 DR Vegetarian. 

Bombay Gujarat E 2477807 250 DR North Indian. 

Crown Cc Not open in 2004. 
Juniper C 2471031 Restaurant open. 
Kashmir B 2475975 350-500 DR Kashmiri. 
International 

Kashmir Khalsa C 2477029 150-200 DR North Indian. 

(Amira Kadal) 

Kashmir Valley C 2479092 200-300 DR North Indian. 

Naya Kashmir E - 200-300 DR No catering. 

New City Centre B 2455566 100-200 DR North Indian. 

New Orion E 2474221 250 DR North Indian. 

New Standard CC - 250-300 North Indian. 

New York E 2473580 200-280 DR Kashmiri. 

Orion C 2472431 450 DR Please check availability- 
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Peak View C 2475929, 2472412 250-300 DR 
(Neelam) 

Punjab E 2474163 250-300 DR 
Standard C 2473065 250-400 DR 
Taj B 2479556 450 DR 
The Bund (Ab-e-Guzar) 

Heera Mahal E - 200-300 DR 
Moti Mahal E 2478699 200-300 DR 
Rizwan D 2474446 150,200 
Jehangir Chowk to Neelam Chowk 

Akbar E 2470791 150, 200 
Broadview E 247446, 2478066 150, 200 
Fayaz E 2474453 200 DR 
Jehangir A 2471830, 2471831 450,700 
Naaz E 2475223 150, 200 
MA Maulana Azad Road 

Bi Zone E 2473428 200 DR 
Sarai Payeen 

Ellora, Wazir B = 2430528 350-400 
Bagh 

Iqbal View FE 2477251, 2474485 150,200 
Kapoor Hotel E 300-400 
Goni Khan 

New River View B 300-400 


Near Lal Ded 
Hospital 


South Srinagar 


: : ion, 
Zero bridge (Open spaces, a view of the river, good locale 


Noisy) 
Remano 
Sahil 


Zero Inn 


B 2476770 250-300 
E 2476363 oleae 
250-300 


B 2477904 
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Kashmiri. 


North Indian. 


Authentic, middle-budget 
Kashmiri food. Please 
check availability of 
rooms. 


North Indian. 


North Indian. 
North Indian. 
North Indian. 


North Indian. 
North Indian. 
North Indian. 


Kashmiri, Continental. 
North Indian. 


North Indian. 


Vegetarian. 


North Indian. 
Vegetarian. 


North Indian. 


but still not 


North Indian. 
North Indian. 
North Indian. 
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Near the Dal Lake 


On the Boulevard (The area most favoured by tourists; as a result rates are higher.) 


Basera A 2473990 500: 700 DR Kashmiri, Continental, 
Heemal A 2456670 Most rooms are North Indian. Public 
with long-term __ sector. 
guests. 
Imperial A 2472805 900,1200 Kashmiri, Continental. 
Lake View 
Madhuban A 2453860, 1100, 1500 Kashmiri, Continental, 
fax 2453677 
Paradise B 2478667 500, 700 North Indian. 
Pari Mahal A 2471613,2478885 1250, 1600 Most rooms are with 
long-term guests. 
Pine Grove B 2472405 550, 700 Most rooms are with 
long-term guests. 
Shah Abbas A 2479334, 2479861 900-1000 Kashmiri, Continental. 
fax 2476553 SR 1400 DR 
Welcome Hotel A 2479553, 479704; 1850 EP; 3000 Kashmiri, Continental. 
fax 479667 AP. 
Zabarvan A 2471441,2471442; 2740 DR AP; Continental, Kashmiri. 
fax: 2473387, 1450 EP 
2427336 
Zamrud A 2473123, 2473124 EP 1200; AP Continental, Kashmiri. 
2100 


On islands inside the Dal Lake 


Chachoo Palace D - 100 DR No catering. 
Green View D 2453859 100-200 North Indian. 
Heaven Canal D 2473943 200, 250 North Indian. 
Island D 2478641 150,300 North Indian. 
Lake Side D 2430235 200-300 North Indian. 
Mir Palace D - 150, 200 North Indian. 
New Green View D 2457117 150, 200 North Indian. 
New Shalimar D 2473339 200, 300 North Indian. 
Savoy D - 100 North Indian. 
Sea Face D - 100 North Indian. 
Sony D - 100 North Indian. 
Sundowns D 


= 100 North Indian. 
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Kohna Khan (Close to the lake, Just north of the Dal Gate. Not as Pricey 

as hotels on the less congested Boulevard.) 

Akbar B 2474547, 2452916 360,660 North Indian, 

Cathay B 2474014/ 2470114 300, 400 North Indian. 

Crescent C 2478491 150-200 North Indian, 

Dal Rim C 2475541 200-250 North Indian. 

Gul Rose, C 2471121 150-200 North Indian. 

Khayam Road 

New Metro B 2471199 400-600 DR North Indian. 

New National C - 200-300 North Indian, 

Pacific Check if open. Not open in 2004. 

Rooma E 150-200 North Indian. 

Royal E 150-200 North Indian. 

Sahara Cc - 200-300 North Indian. 

Shabnam 2451813 Check if open. Not open in 2003. 

The Nageen Lake area 

Lake Isle Resort A 2426987 850,1500 North Indian. 

Guest Houses 

Gani. Shivpora 2476594, 2475644 200,300 Check availability of 
rooms./Close to the army 
area. 

Green Mountain, C 2476173 250 DR North Indian. Near the 

Sonawar national highway; close 
to the army area. 

Green Acre, Raj C 2475103 300,550 Vesaanie aes 

B residential neighbour- 
hood. 

The Dal Lake area in 9008 

Jedha, Bo} Cpe Te ; 

Kohna Khan 

Rubeena, pb = 150-200 

Buchwara, 

Dal Gate 

Star Queen, E 

Abi, Dal Gate 

Central Srinagar 


: Not open in 2004. 
Ajanta Lodge, 

Regal Chowk 

Blue Star, Court E 2474328, 2472761 200 DR 
Road, Lal Chowk 


North Indian. 
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The state public sector 


The J&K TDC gives the best value for money in town. It has three well- 
located, inexpensive, reasonably well-furnished properties. The 7; ourist 
Reception Centre, between Radio Kashmir and the Srinagar Golf Club, is a 
landmark in its own right. (2474060, 2475915, 2472644; fax 2476107.) Its 
rooms are slightly better and marginally more expensive than at the TDC’s 
Heemal on the Boulevard. The TDC has a number of self-catering ‘huts’ 
in the exclusive Cheshma Shahi area. These huts have 1, 2 or 3 bedrooms, 
with a drawing-dining room, kitchen and utensils. The TDC runs a restaurant 
at the centre of this sprawling complex. Don’t expect room service, though. 
These huts are the most economical, yet upmarket, option in town for 
families that like to cook their own food. However, it is unlikely that any 
of the huts in this complex would be vacant between May and October 
2003. Or in the foreseeable future. 


Restaurants 


The Kashmiris love eating. Downmarket restaurants and inexpensive bakeries 
for local people will be found even in the smallest of small towns, and in 
major villages. And yet, no Kashmiri will ever go to a restaurant to eat a 
wazwan. Restaurants serve items from the wazwan feast mainly for tourists. 
The following will help you locate the restaurants that tourists frequent. 

In Srinagar, midmarket restaurants are clustered around i) the fashionable 
Residency (Sherwani) Road-Polo View junction. Polo View is more upscale 
than even Residency Road; ii) the entire Residency Road. The character of 
this 2.5km-road changes as one travels from one end to the other. The 
Emporium-end of Residency Road is more Westernised and upmarket. Lal 
Chowk is at the other end of the road. It is more Punjabi-Kashmiri: and 
cheaper. (Its flavours are also more authentic.); iii) Lambert Lane is a side- 
lane that branches off from the Residency Road near Regal Cinema. Deep 
inside you could once find inexpensive South Indian/ Gujarati food. Once 
there are enough tourists, hotels like Shri Sarat? might revive; iv) across the 
Amira Kadal bridge there are inexpensive Hindu (Punjabi) restaurants, v) 
Maulana Azad Road runs parallel to Residency (Sherwani) Road. At the Golf 
Course end there are two hotels, both expensive. One of them, Nedous’, 
has been unavailable to tourists since the 1990s. Like the Residency Road, 
the MA Road gradually goes downmarket as we travel west. The Budshah 
Chowk is near the other end. In this area there are fewer restaurants, and 
those are mainly frequented by local people; vi) the New Secretariat area 
has a clutch of midmarket restaurants; vii) the Boulevard has several neat 
restaurants. So do some of the side-lanes that branch off from the Boulevard; 
viii) the Dal Gate to Kohna Khan to Dastgir Chowk road: Here you will find 
several low-priced hotels, often designed for Gujarati tourists. They have 
mid-range dining rooms attached. 
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Srinagar: Hospitals and doctors 


Medical facilities: All over India bright 
The people of Kashmir have greater faith j 
do in any other part of South Asia. As a result th Fl 
obsessed with wanting to become doctors: iC inal a he 
after their name the better. Therefore there 
in every neighbourhood. As elsewhere in India, there are chemists in eve 
market. However, you are likely to find more doctors’ private clinics : 
square kilometre than elsewhere. ° v 

All district headquarters have a ‘district hospital.’ Pahalgam has a fairly 
good hospital, too. Gulmarg has some medical facilities. 

The Sher-e-Kashmir Institute of Medical Science, Soura, is the best in 
the state and one of the best in North India. The next in order of importance 
in all Kashmir is the SMHS Hospital. 


Name Address Phone 
Government hospitals 
Bone and Joint Barzulla 2430149 
2430155 
Bone and Joint (Emergency Ward) Barzulla 2430612 
CD (Chest Diseases) Drugjan 2477147 
Casualty 245 ] 264 
Childrens’ Hospital Wazir Bagh 2452021 
Emergency 2451317 
Chittaranjan Karan Nagar 2A52434 
Hazratbal 2420233 
G.B. Pant Sonwar, Badami Bagh 2452531 
Emergency Cantt. TASOGES 
JLNM (J 4 Rainawari 2452025 
(Jawahar Lal Nehru) 7477332 
PCO 2476542 
Lal Ded (casualty) Hazuri Bagh sia 
Lal Ded Hazuri Bagh 
ed (for women) 2452018 
2477527 
2452518 
5 426256 
Psychiatric Diseases Gathit Barwa’ : 
Rainawari 
She: * : ical Soura 2420682 
T-e-Kashmir Institute of Medical 50 2420683 


Scie 
nce (SKIMS) Contd. 
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SKIMS Emergency Ward 
SMHS (Sri Maharaj Hari Singh) 


SMHS Casualty 


Private: 
Kashmir Nursing Home 
Khanam’s Hosp. and Nrsg Hme 


Lord’s Favour Nrsg Home 
Medicare 


Ramzan 
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Soura 
Karan Nagar 


Karan Nagar 


Gupkar Road 

Iqbal Park, Magarmal 
Bagh 

Raj Bagh 


Buchwara, Dal Gate 


8,Gogji Bagh, opp. 
Amar Singh College 


2421348 
242135] 
2421353 
2421354 
2422261 
2422520 
2422582 
2422583 
2422592 
2422593 
2422971 
2425618 
2427064 
2427242 
2423508 
2452013 
2452291 
2452297 
2458853 
2477378 


2477379 
2451312 


2479063 


2477546 
2452552 
2477354 
2478907 
2477510 
2472128 
2435070 
2434045 
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Shopping 
There are two kinds of things visitors to Kashmir |i ' 
them: fruit and handicrafts. Kashmir has plenty of sae lacks 

There are no designated markets for particular handicrafts. However, in 
the chapter on ‘Handicrafts’ we have tried to indicate where to get which 
handicraft. For Instance, the Khanqah-e-Mu’alla area (Garhkoch street) is 
famous for ‘tilla’ work embroidery, normally around the neckline of women’s 
shirts (qameezes). The area is also good for pherans (cloaks). 

The Nowhatta area around the Jama Masjid and the Naid Kadal-Bohri 
Kadal-Zaina Kadal area, too, are good places to obtain tilla work, pherans 
and kundan jewellery, as well as to get pashmina shawls embroidered. 

The handicrafts that Kashmir is famous for are Basket-work, Carpets, 
Chain-stitching, Copperware, Crewel-work, Embroidery, Fur, Gabbas, 
Jewellery, Kangris, Leather goods, Namdas, Paper, Papiér Maché, Perfumes, 
Pherans, Shawls, Silk, Walnut furniture and Wicker-work. 

Officially, shops are supposed to open between 9 am and 8 pm in the 
summers (1 Apr-31 Oct) and 10 am and 8 pm in winter (1 Nov-31 Mar). 
Most shops are closed on Sundays. In winter many close as soon as it gets 
dark and cold. , 

The major shopping areas are: the Bund (once the promenade of the elite, 
now in some disrepair; the furriers and some top notch carpet and shawl 
shops are still there); Residency Road (all items: for local people as well as 
tourists); the Boulevard and shops inside the Dal lake (for handicrafts only; 
they cater only to tourists); Hari Singh High Street (for jewellery; mainly for 
local people); the so-called ‘Government’ Central Market near the New 
Secretariat (for handicrafts etc.; mainly for tourists). _ 

Local perfumes are a dying art. Habib-ur-Rehman, in an inside lane 
Opposite the Lal Chowk clock tower, is one of the few who sell them. 

Residency (Sherwani) Road is fairly long. It begins with the cigs a 
Arts Emporium, housed in what used to be the British resident s — ae 
Original house was destroyed in a fire in the 1990s. it is being hon ae 
Emporium used to be the city’s finest treasure house of ae sem a me 
It still is fairly good. Sometimes you can bargain prices down Dy 

; hich is the most upmarket. Lambert 

Next comes the Polo View segment, Ww: tation for quality. Affluent 
Lane can be expensive but has always had a repu Lal Chowk the more 
local people shop there. The alps 2 ow feat near and behind 
downmarket the shops get. There are inexpensive 
Neelam Hotel at Lal Chowk. 
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Tours and Transport 


As of today there are no organised day-tours. Most tourists (86%) arrive 
by road from Jammu or Katra. Their taxi drivers include in the fare visits 
to the principal sights of Kashmir. Luxury hotels and houseboats of the 
upper end have their own arrangements to show you the sights, for a fee, 

The public-sector J&K Tourism Development Corporation (JKTDC) 
arranges guided day-tours for groups. 

Both the JKTDC and private tour operators (esp. Raja-Rani Travels of 
Mumbai) offer packages that include accommodation, meals and airport 
transfers. The JKTDC wants bookings to be confirmed at least 20 days in 
advance. 


Local buses start from the Main Bus Stand near Lal Chowk. The city 
also has a fairly efficient network of mini-buses. 

The terminal for inter-city buses is at Batmaloo, beyond the New Secretariat 
and High Court. That’s where, in the summers, you’ll get buses bound for 
Gulmarg, Pahalgam and Sonamarg as well. 

Taxis: Insist on paying according to the rates fixed by the taxi union (or, 
better still, the government). The June 2003 rates per taxi are given below. 

An Ambassador taxi for the full day (9 hours), including fuel charges for 
the first 100km., comes for Rs.465. One union quoted Rs.1,050 per day. 
For Sumos the rate for a full-day hire is Rs.787. (There are extra charges 
after 100km.: some unions charge extra after 110km.) After that it is 
Rs.7.91 per kilometre for Sumos and Rs.10.20 for Ambassadors. Drivers 
charge Rs.25 for every hour that they have to wait. 


The fares given below were approved in August 2002. This is the fare- 
schedule that the ‘Drivers’ Union’ gave me in June 2003. There was no 
new ‘rate-list’? between then and June 2003. Therefore, all these rates, 
especially those for Sumos, are only indicative. The rates mentioned for 
‘Ambfassador]/ Van’ are more or less accurate even for June 2003. The 
fares are in Indian rupees. In some cases rival taxi unions have cited 
different rates. This has been indicated in brackets. 


From the TRC to Sumo Amb/Van 
Airport (one way) 350 300 
Airport (return/ pick up) 550 550 
Anafitnag one way 400 
Anafitnag return 600 
Around Srinagar (Jama 400 400 


Masjid, Hari Parbat, 
Hazratbal, Shah-e-Hamadan) 
Contd. 
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Baltal (one way) 
Baltal (return, with 
night halt) 
Baramulla one way 
Baramulla return 
Daksum 
Daksum, Achabal, 
Kokernag (return) 
Delhi (one way) 
Dharmshala (one way) 
Mughal Gardens, city, 
S’charya temple 
Gulmarg (return) 
Gulmarg (one way) 
Jammu (full taxi) 


Jammu (per seat) 


Kargil (one way, full taxi) 
Kargil (one way, per seat) 
Kargil (return 3 days later, 
full taxi) 

Leh (one way) 

Leh (return 7 days later) 
MAnasbal, Kheer Bhawani 
(return) 

MAnasbal, Kheer Bhawani, 
Wular Lake (return) 
Mughal Gardens 

Pahalgam (one way) 
Pahalgam (return) 
Pahalgam (sightseeing with 
Achabal, Kokernag) 
Shankaracharya temple 
Sonamarg (return) 


2000 
3200 


1600 


800 


1050 


2310* 


330 
3000 
440 
5600 


8000 


11000 


800 


400 


1550 


300 
1500 


1800 (or 1500) 
3500 


500 
700 
1450 
1550 


10,000 
6,500 
770 


1080 (or 1045) 
950 
3025 (Amb, petrol) 


2475 (Amb, diesel) 
2250 (van) 


605 (Amb petrol) 
495 (Amb, diesel)450 
3000 

600 

6000* 


8700 (or 7500) 
13,000 


900 (or 750) 
1550 


400 
1150 
1550** 
2150 


250 
1550 
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Sonamarg (one way) 1250 
Sopore one way 400 
Sopore return 600 
Tangmarg (return) 800 750 (or 700) 
Veri Nag (return) 1400 1350 
Wular Lake return 1300 
Yusmarg (return) 1100 1250 
Yusmarg and Tsrar-e-Sharief 1045 
(return) 


*Sometimes there is a discount on the full-taxi fare for Jamma. 


**Night halt: Rs.100 per night in the case of Pahalgim and most other 
places as well. 


“The return fare to Kargil could be as low as Rs.5000. 


A full taxi means 5 passengers in the case of Ambassadors going almost 
anywhere. Sumos going to Kargil seat 7 passengers. 


Tourist buses: During the tourist season, you can get comfortable, mid- 
market coaches for Gulmarg, Pahalgam, Sonamarg and even Leh/ Kargil 
from the stand next to the TRC. 


Packages: The Tour and Travel Division of the JKTDC offers ‘packages’ 
that cover everything from arrival at the airport to departure, and 
accommodation, meals and sightseeing in between. Outside the state the 
JKTDC’s offices are the same as those of J&K Tourism. In Srinagar and 
Jammu its offices are in the TRC. 


Srinagar: Ph. 2456670, 2457930, 2472644. Fax: 2457927, 2476107. 
Jammu: Ph. 2549065. Fax: 2546412. 


The JKTDC’s ‘packages’ include: i) ‘Golden Triangle’ (US $290 per 
head): 8 days/ 7 nights in Kashmir (Srinagar, Gulmarg, Pahalgam and 
Sonamarg); ii) ‘Kashmir-Ladakh” (US $295 per person; each group must 
consist of at least 4 persons) 8 days/ 7 nights (Arrive Srinagar, see Gulmarg 
and Kargil, and depart from Leh.); iii) “Skiing in Gulmarg’ There are packages 
ranging from Rs.2,999 per head for 6 nights to Rs.9,999 per head for 29 
nights. Each group must have 6 to 12 members; iv) Sri Amarnathji Yatra: 
Jammu-Pahalga4m-the Y4tra-Pahalgam-Jammu-Mansar-Jammu. 8 days/7 
nights. Rs.4,999 or Rs.5,999 per person, depending on type of coach used 
(a/c or deluxe). The group must consist of at least 8 persons. Pony charges 
are not included; v) Honeymoon package: 6 days/ 5 nights: Rs.8,599 per 
head ex-Jammu; Rs.6,999 ex-Srinagar; vi) Kashmir special: 11 days/ 10 
nights. Rs.4,999 per head, ex-Jammu (European plan). (All rates are 
indicative.) 
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Most ‘packages’ include reception (and send- 
accommodation on twin sharing basis, meals, local tran 
In case you are put up in a ‘hut’ rather than hotel, th 
persons per bedroom. Thus there would be twice as 
as there are bedrooms. In some economy packages there might be as man 
as 4 persons per room. Children under 12 get a 50% discount. eam 
packages require groups to consist of a certain minimum number of persons, 
The JKTDC wants reservations to be confirmed 20 days in advance in 
some cases and 30 days in others, 


off) at the airport, 
Sport and sightseeing. 
ere would still be two 
many persons in a hut 


Access 


Air: Srinagar is served by Indian Airlines and Jet Airways. Some of their 
daily Delhi-Srinagar flights halt at Jammu, too. The information has been 
updated to January 2004. However, it is only indicative and subject to 
change. 


Flight Schedules: 

From To Days Dep. Arr. 
IA Delhi Jammu daily 11:40 12:45 
IA Jammu Srinagar daily 13:30 14:05 
IA Srinagar Jammu daily 13:10 13:45 
IA Jammu Delhi daily 15:05 16:15 
IA Delhi Srinagar 10:30 11:40 
IA Srinagar —_ Delhi 14:40 15:50 
IA Leh Srinagar Sundays 08:05 08:40 
IA Srinagar Leh Sundays 09:30 10:05 
Jet A Delhi Jammu _ daily 12:00 13:10 
JetA 9 Jammu Srinagar daily 13:45 se 
Jet A Srinagar —_ Delhi daily 15:10 Be 
Jet A Delhi Srinagar daily 11:15 we 
Jet A Srinagar Jammu _daily 13:30 one 
JetA = Jammu __ Delhi daily 14:40 ; 


. jan Airlines operates 
In the summers, in case there is a rush of tourists, Indian 


additional flights as well. icopter for around 

Helicopters: It might be possible to book the ae horsey to almost 
Rs.40,000 (not including waiting charges) Se afaiean. Sri Amarnath ji, 
any part of Kashmir Valley (e.g. Gulmarg, 
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Gurez or Tangdar). The fare to Kargil and Leh is higher.The helicopter seats 
5 passengers. So, essentially the fare is Rs.2,000 per passenger each way 
to some places and Rs.2,400 to others. However, only full bookings for 
round (return) trips are accepted. 

Film crews have to pay Rs.40,000 for every hour of flying time. Payments 
are accepted only in the form of crossed bank drafts. In case the helicopter 
sortie gets cancelled (which happens off and on) the draft is returned to the 
passenger. 

At the time of publication, this facility was available only for missions of 
mercy and for officials. However, the government is considering extending 
the service to all tourists. 

Contact the office of the Divisional Commissioner, Kashmir (telefax: 
2452558). 


Telephone nos. 

Indian Airlines, TRC, Srinagar: 2452328, 2450257 

Airport: 2430334, 2431696 

Jet Airways, Ansari Motors, near Burn Hall, Sonwar, Srinagar: 2475511, 
2475533. 

Airport: 2433007, 2433035. Fax: 2434385. 
On getting there: 


Foreigners are required to fill in a form, which they are given as soon as 
they enter the Arrival Lounge at Srinagar. The lounge has a mini-tourist 
reception centre. There is an office of J&K Tourism (phone: 2430635), as 
well as counters manned by representatives of houseboat, shikara (boat) 
and hotel owners for tourists to make reservations. 

The airport is in Budgam district, and around 14 km. from the centre of 
the city. However, the outer limits of Srinagar City begin just two kilometres 
from the airport. In addition to taxis, there normally is a bus from the 
airport to the city (Tourist Reception Centre). The bus charges Rs.25 per 
passenger. 

Rail: The nearest railway station is in Jammu, 300 km. away. There are 
as many as twenty trains from various parts of India to Jammu. You can 
either fly from Jammu to Srinagar or travel by road. 

Road: You can travel by road to Srinagar from Jammu or Leh. The road 
from Leh is closed because of snow from roughly the 15"" November to 
the beginning of June. The road from Jammu is meant to be open throughout 
the year. However, heavy snowfall or landslides caused by heavy rains 
sometimes block the road for two or three days at a time. 

There are buses from both Jammu and Leh to Srinagar. However, the 
most popular way of travelling between Srinagar and Jammu (and Srinagar 
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and Katra) is by ‘Tata Sumo’ mini-buse 
railway station or bus terminus. They fu 
group isn’t big enough to fill a ‘Tata § 


Food: Kashmir is famous for its multi-course Wazwan, On average there 
are different 21 mutton dishes and half a dozen chutneys in this sit-down 
feast. More than a kilo and a half (three pounds) of mutton and chicken will 
be placed on your plate, whether you eat it all or not. Even scaled-down 
versions have 11 mutton courses. Elaborate wazwans, on the other hand, 
could serve as much as two kilograms of meat to every guest, in, maybe, 
30 dishes. 

The Wazwan restaurant at the TRC is supposed to serve a scaled-down 
version: fewer dishes and smaller portions. However, do intimate its 
management in advance that you want a trdmi (the plate the wazwan is 
served in) before landing up. Standards are not what they were before 
1989, but still are among the best in town and the full (or even scaled- 
down) Wazwan is not always available. Besides, the restaurant is not always 
open. (See also the chapter on ‘Wazwan.’) 

The Welcome Hotel has a surprisingly good mini-trami. 

Standard, Lal Chowk, is a first floor eatery, not at all fashionable or slick. 
Prices are middling, not low. However, it serves among the best individual 
Kashmiri dishes in town. ; 

For Chinese food, Lhasa, just off the Boulevard, is easily the best choice. 
Tibetans run it. . 

Nun Kun, a public sector restaurant on the Boulevard, just beyond the 
Nehru Park (island), has great ambience. The food is good, but the servings 
so small that it works out far more expensive than Lhasa. 

Confectionery: Kashmir (like Tibet and Ladakh) does not have eons 
sweets or deserts. Therefore, it has taken to Western gn pres you 
other part of South Asia has. Kashmir doesn’t have ha cies aasTpabe 
get in, say, Delhi or Mumbai. But prices are among mamall iaussitel 
Almost all the bakeries of Kashmir, including those in the 


Villages, give you value for money. ulana 

The sean without doubt, is Jee Enn (ph. ice a aie 
Azad) Road, close to Broadway Hotel. Glocken o d to serve incredible 
Tun by the (East) German wife of a Kashmir; ae hasn’t been its old 
cheese-and walnut-cake. However, somehow oa recs Road, Hazratbal 
self of late. Since the late 1990s, Moonlight Babes i iece’). Jan Bakers (at 
(ph. 2428484), has made the best walnut cake eee (Residency Road) 
the MA Road/ Dal gate tri-junction) and Mueha 


are fairly good, too. 
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Alcohol: As of today alcohol is served only at the Grand Palace and 
Broadway. Only one shop in town sells liquor. 

Timings: Restaurants close early, unless there is custom. If there is a 
boom in tourist arrivals, as there was till May 1999, restaurants will accept 
orders till around 10 or 10.15 pm. If there is a slump, they close as early 
as 9 pm. The Nun Kun starts winding up as early as 8 pm. So do restaurants 
that cater to local people and not tourists. 

As of today credit cards are not accepted in Kashmir. The two luxury 
hotels (Broadway and Grand Palace) make an exception, though. 


Gulmarg: Where to stay and other essential information 

Population: Gulmarg has no resident population. 

Languages spoken: Kashmiri, Urdu, Gojri. 

Medical facilities: There is a Government Hospital (ph. 254441) in 
Gulmarg. Better facilities exist at nearby Tangmarg. 

Telephone (STD) code: 01954 from everywhere; 951954 from most 
parts of the state. 

Religions: All nearby villages are entirely Muslim. There is a church, a 
temple, a Gurddwara and a mosque in Gulmarg. 

Location: (8,700 feet/ 2,730m.) Gulmarg is 57 km. from Srinagar. 

Attractions: See the chapter on ‘Gulmarg.’ 

Where to stay: i) There are almost a dozen private hotels in Gulmarg. 
Lower income Indian tourists generally tend to avoid spending the night at 
Gulmarg. ii) Self-catering huts: The public-sector J&K TDC lets out one, 
two-and three-bedroom huts, with attached kitchens. iii) The J&K TDC 
also rents out rooms in the Gulmarg club. 

The printed tariff generally applies only for five months a year: May, 
June, August, September and October. The trade often gives a 25% 
concession during the remaining months. Sometimes tourists from within 
the state are offered a 50% discount during July, when schools in Kashmir 
close for vacations. However, during the winters you might have to pay 
extra for the heating. 

Hotels currently in operation are as follows. (Their tariffs, as well their 
being open to tourists, are subject to change.) 
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Hotel Telephone DxSngl 
Apharwat/ 254519 > Sod Ohi 
Affarwat 254402 800 
City View 
Green Heights 254404 at 
Gulmarg Inn 254501 600 sei 
; 1200 500 1000 
Highlands 254430 1600 20 
Park 254491 om, aii 
254407 sb 
Hill Top 254445 
ins 950 1400 pe 
Kingsley 254415 840 1440 
Fax 254416 
Nedou's 254428 2500 3000per 1200 1500 
per cottage cottage 
Pine Palace 254466 2340 1825 
254504 Suite Ap 
Shanu Lodge 254483 
Welcome 254412 850 950 
Yimberzal 254447 500 800 
Zum Zum 254465 350 


DBR: Double bedroom. Sngl: Single occupancy. Dx= deluxe. In addition, 
the hotels levy a 10% service charge, and government taxes. 

The information in the above chart has been updated to January 2004, 
except that which is in italics. 

There also are rooms for hire at the Gul 
J&K TDC (ph. 254507) has several self-cateri 
a living-dining room and kitchen, in addition 
toilets. Kitchen utensils, crockery and cutlery 
rates are EP. Huts with 4 bedrooms: Rs.200! 
Rs.1500; Huts with one bedroom: Rs.800. There’s a 4% 
Mentioned tariff for all ‘huts’. 

Food: There are no celebrated r 
the hotels there are only the wayside eateries. Mo 
hotel, or, more often, cook their own food. 


marg Club. The public sector 
ng ‘huts’ for hire. These have 
to one to four bedrooms and 
are included in the rent. All 
0; Huts with 2 bedrooms: 
tax on the above 


estaurants in Gulmarg. In fact, outside 
st people eat at their own 
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Tourist Information Centre: There is a J&K Govt. Tourist Office in 
the Club Building, Gulmarg. Ph. 254439, 254487. 


Pahalgam: where to stay and other essential information 

Population: The town has a tiny resident population. Pahalgam had 
2,626 residents in 1981, and 5,922 in 2001. The rest move in or out 
according to the weather: and depending on how good or bad tourist 
arrivals are. 

Languages spoken: Kashmiri, Urdu 

Medical facilities: A government medical officer (ph. 23232) is 
permanently stationed at Pahalgam. 

Telephone (STD) code: 951936 (from within the valley); 01936 from 
elsewhere. 

Religions: Islam is the religion of almost everyone who lives in or 
around Pahalgam. However, there is a major gurddwara in town, plus 
ancient temples and Muslim shrines nearby. 

Location: Pahalgam is 96 km. from Srinagar and 45 km. from Anafitnag. 
It is located on the banks of the Lidder river, at its junction with the Shesh 
Nag. This tiny town is at elevations between 7,200' and 8,500' (2,130m. 
and above). 

What to do: See the chapter on ‘Pahalgam.’ 

Where to stay: i) Hotels: 

Hotels functioning in the year 2004 include: 


The Upper end 


Name Ph. StAP StEP DxAP DxEP DbAP DbEP SBR e-mail 

Heevan 243119 3000 2000 1500 

Mansion 243354 1300 1200 
243356? 

Mount view 2433221 2900 2800 1900 
F243321 

Natraj 243218? 1000 800 700 
243225 

Pahalgam 243254? 2500 2000 1500 
243252 
F243267 

Woodstock 243259 3600 2500 1500 1000 


Contd. 
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Category B 
Name Ph. StAP StEP  DxAP DxEP DbAP DbEP SBR 
Hill Park 243286 1000 700 
Pine View 243357 700 600 
Shepherds 243274 400 
Category C 
Name Ph. StAP StEP DxAP DxEP DbAP DbEP SBR 
Brown Palace 243255 800 400 200 
Ice Rock 243280 600 300 
Raj Palace 243276 1000 800 
Taj Mahal 243261? 850 600 

243361 
Volga 243292 400 
243293? 

White House 243291 400 
Category D 
Name Ph. StAP StEP DxAP DxEP DbAP DbEP SBR 
Grand View 243273 600 


Category not known 


Noor Mahal 243227 
Pine Peak 243304 
Lidder Palace 243237 
Raj Mahal 243261? 
Metro 243082 
Paradise 243251 
Regent 243324 
Plaza 243278 
Centre Hotel 243346 
Khalsa Janta 243234 
New India 243365 
Greenland 323087 
Hill Park 243268 


Maharaja Palace 
Alpine 243211 
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Service charges: 10% extra. The tariffs of the hotels Woodstock, Pahalgam 
and Mountview are accurate to July 2003. They charge between Rs.300 
and Rs.700 for additional persons staying in the same room (EP). On AP, 
Moutview charges Rs.1200 for additional persons. 

The tariffs of the other hotels are approximate and only indicative, They 
are likely to be 25% higher by the time this book is out. On the other hand, 
depending on the time of the year and how good the season has been, you 
can get a discount of up to 50% on the printed tariff. The hotel association 
emphasised this even during a booming season. 

However, the telephone numbers of all hotels are accurate to mid 2003. 


In the case of some telephone numbers I have put a ‘?.” This indicates 
that the number given to me by the hotel association of Pahalgam is different 
from my own notes. 


¥’ means ‘fax.’ 


Ph. means ‘phone number’; St= Suite; Dx= deluxe room; Db= double 
bedroom; SBR= single bedroom; AP= American Plan; EP= European Plan. 
All rates given above are in Indian rupees. 


(All tariffs, as well as whether the hotels mentioned are actually open to 
tourists, are both subject to change.) 

All the hotels mentioned have attached restaurants. Both the Pahalgam 
Hotel and Woodstock have conference rooms. Heevan alone admits to 
having a bar. All 6 hotels of the upper end, as well as Raj Palace and Grand 


View, have cable TV. The hotels of the upper end have telephones in 
rooms. 


ii) The (public-sector) Tourist Bungalow. Has a huge garden attached to 
it (and a roaring river next door). At Rs.300 for a double bedroom it is 
much cheaper than private hotels of that class. 


iii) Guidebooks will tell you that there are two (government-run) 


dormitories. There were, would be more correct. They were damaged 
during the 1990s, 


iv) (Self catering) Huts: There are one-and two-bedroom holiday huts, 
with attached kitchens, run by the public sector Jammu & Kashmir Tourism 
Development Corporation (JKTDC). Very good value for money. Huts with 
one bedroom (two beds): Rs.800 a day; huts with two bedrooms (4 beds): 
Rs.1500 a day. 

Vv) Guest Houses: There are also around 25 guesthouses in Pahalgam. 
They have between two and five Tooms each and charge between Rs.300 
and Rs.800 for a double room. 


vi) Camping Site: Rajavas, a wooded plateau with a view of the valley, 
is the best place to pitch your tents at. 
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By and large the trade charges the full printed rate only in May, June, 
August, September and October. There is a 25% off-season discount duri 
the other months. In July, when schools in Kashmir close for ae 
sometimes the JKTDC gives a 50% discount to visitors from within the 
state. If there aren’t enough bookings, the hotels simply shut down in 
winter. 

The J&KTDC runs the Tourist Bungalow as well as the ‘huts’. Its phone 
numbers are 243308 and 243285 in Pahalgam. Or you can contact their 
Manager, Reservations (Tours and Travel Division), Tourist Reception Centre, 
Srinagar, phones: 2472644, 2476107. 

Food: There are no celebrated restaurants in Pahalgam. Most visitors 
dine at their hotel or cook their own food (if in a self-catering hut). There 
are several inexpensive eating places in the main market. They mainly serve 
north Indian food. However, some of them try to cater to Gujarati and 
South Indian tastes, too. 

Tourist Information Centre: The Tourist Office of the J&K Government 
is prominently located in the main market. In fact, it is the first building that 
you are likely to see when your vehicle stops at the drop gate to pay a small 
toll. 

Business Centre listings: There is no formal business centre in Pahalgam. 
Pahalgam Hotel and Hotel Woodstock have conference rooms, though. 
However, in the main market, and elsewhere, there are several PCOs from 
which you can make trunk (long distance) calls and send faxes. During the 
Amarnath Yatra, PCOs with ‘STD/ ISD’ facilities, are set up at several 
points along the trekking route. 


Tourist Information Centres 

Offices of Jammu & Kashmir Tourism are at: 

Delhi: 210-203, Kanishka (hotel) Shopping Plaza, 19 Ashoka Road 
(opposite Meridien Hotel, Janpath crossing). Ph: 23345373; fax: 23367881. 

jaktour@ndf.vsnl.net.in 

Mumbai (Bombay): 25, North Wing, 
Colaba. Ph: 22189040. Fax: 22186172. 

jaktour2@bol.net.in 

Kolkata: 12, Chowringhee. Ph: 22285791; 

Chennai (Madras): II Floor, 36/36-A, Nort 
28235958. 

jaktour! @nd4.vsnl.net.in 

pres Airlines House, Lal Darwaza. Telefax: icin _ te 

Hyderabad: 5!" Floor, Left Wing, Chandra Vihar Complo% 
Telefax: 24734806. 


World Trade Centre, Cuffe Parade, 


fax: 22281950. 
h Usman Road. Telefax: 


Glossary and Notes 
aren nreneessi Binet 


We have tried to explain all local expressions in the main text itself. The 
ones used most frequently have been listed below. In case some unfamiliar 
word or abbreviation has been left out, could you please try referring to the 
index. 

-bal: ‘Bal’ is a Kashmiri word that means: ‘a place near the banks of a 
river or lake.’ It also means ‘lake.’ 

chowk; Crossroads. The point where roads meet. Also, sometimes, the 
village or town square. 

gurudward: Sikh temple. 

HP: Himachal Pradésh, the mountainous state that neighbours the Jamma 
and Ladakh regions to the east and south. 

jeepable road: A track on which only rugged sports-utility vehicles can 
ply. 

Kol, kuhl: water channel, ys 

gali, galld, ld: These are, respectively, the Urdi, Dogri and Ladakhi 
words for ‘mountain pass.’ = 

J&K: Jammti and Kashmir; the name of the state that Kashmir is a part 
of, 

ling/ lingam: A stone shaped like a phallic sy mbo 
temples. 


LoC: Pakistan has illegally occupied 35.1 ‘a9 is in the 
Kashmir. India actually administers 45.62% of the oe biases 
illegal occupation of the rest.) A ‘Line of Ca BL ied by Pakistan. 
actually administered by India from the portion illee®’ Y ide aoe it as one. 
It is not an ‘international border’ (IB) because nee legal status of one. 
It serves the same purpose as a border but lacks 


mandir: Hifidd temple. 
masjid: Mosque. 


1, found in most Shiva 


5% of the state of Jamma and 
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motorable road. ‘Motorable’ means that in theory a car (or bus) can 
drive on that road. In practice most ‘motorable’ roads are only ‘jeepable.’ 
A ‘motorable stretch’ (or motorable distance) is one on which you can 
travel in a vehicle. You don’t have to walk on that stretch, except for the 
exercise. 

-ndg: Spring. 

nallaéh: Stream. 

pass(es)/ mountain passes: What is a pass? A pass, more precisely a 
mountain pass, is a gap between two mountains. It is the highest point on 
a segment of a mountain road. There might be more than one Passes on a 
road, and the next pass might be higher still. 

There always are mountains on the right and left of a pass. These 
mountains are much higher than the pass. The job of a pass is to help you 
cross from the place behind you to the place in front, without having to 
climb all the way to the top of the mountains on the sides. A pass is called 
a galli in Urdu/ Kashmiri, a galla in Dogri and /a in Ladakhi. 

pbuh: Peace be upon him. This is an expression that is written (or 
spoken) after the name of Prophet Muhammad, whenever the name is 
written (or spoken). 

POK (Pakistan Occupied Kashmir): These are areas of Jammt & Kashmir 
that are under Pakistan’s illegal occupation. Pakistén has divided these areas 
into three: i) AJK (Azad Jamma & Kashmir): This is a narrow strip that 
begins in Jammd district and goes through Poonch district to Muzaffarabad. 
ii) The Northern Areas (‘Shumili llaqajat’): This mostly consists of the 
occupied areas of Ladakh. iii) The Shaksgém area of present day Leh 
district that Pakistan has carved out of the state and gifted to China. 
Because this particular segment is now with China, it (along with Aksai 
Chin) is referred to as COK (China occupied Kashmir). 

-purd/ -pord/ -pur/ -pore: A suffix that means ‘-town,’ as in ‘Bridgetown’ 
and ‘Cape Town.’ 

RA. Rehmatullah Aléhi, a invocation of the blessings of God. It is normally 
written or spoken after the names of saints and other good Muslims. 

roadhead: A ‘roadhead? is the last point to which you can drive up in 
a vehicle. There are no ‘motorable’ or ‘jeepable’ roads beyond this point. 
(On the return trek, this is the point where the motorable road begins.) 

-sar: The Hindi-Sanskrit-Kashmiri word for ‘lake’. 

sarai/ serai: A rest house, as in Caravanserai. 


shaligram: A little stone, often a large pebble, which represents a Hindu 
deity. Shaligrams are rarely found alone or even in small numbers. Normally 
they are arranged by the hundred, if not by the thousand, in neat rows. 
Each shaligrém represents a different deity. 
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Prophet (PRUED, through Hazrat Ali and Hazrat Fatima are known as S 

TRC is the most important abbreviation to r i ar 
‘Tourist Reception Centre.’ In Srinagar in ea spd 
revolve around or begin at the TRC, (See the fort “ bates si 
more about these activities.) Jamma has an equall i a age 
Katré and other major destinations have TRCs sin ed = " iegeie 
themselves to providing information and, often, renting out sbi se 
Which is to say that most TRCs (other than ‘Stina a ah a oe 
have residential rooms for tourists. la ai 

trekker: A trekker is someone who treks. 

UP: Uttar Pradesh (a central Indian state; India’s largest). 

urs: This is something like a Catholic Saints’ Day. It is a religious 
occasion held at shrines, and is marked by prayer. At most shrines the urs 
is held once a year: often on the death anniversary of the saint. At some 
shrines (notably that of Khwaja Moinuddin Chisti at Ajmer Sharief, Rajasthan) 
it is held twice a year. The Islamic calender (Hijri) is lunar. Therefore, the 
dates of annual events shift every year. However, in many parts of South 
Asia (including Kashmir) urses are observed according to solar calendars, 
normally the one used by the local Hindu community as well. Urs, incidentally, 
is a singular. 

Valley with a capital V: The Valley of Kashmir. All other valleys have 
normally been spelt with a small ‘v’ in this three-volume book. 

yatra: ‘Yatra’ literally means ‘trip’ or ‘journey.’ There are several important 
Hindu shrines in the Himalayas, especially in J&K, HP and the UP hills. 
Devotees normally trek up to the shrine once a year on a designated day 
(or set of days). These yatras normally take place in summer, because in 
winter it would be difficult to reach the concerned shrine because of the 
snow. In a religious context, yatra means ‘pilgrimage’. 

These yatras have a fixed starting point, normally a temple at the bottom 
of that hill. Devotees gather there and then trek up to the shrine in a longish 
procession. Most yatras terminate at the hilltop shrine where, giten, a 
colourful fair is held. Yatris (pilgrims) return to their homes tn pie.plalns or 
foothills not in a procession but when they please. : ; th 

Pilgrimages in the hills are normally connected with Lord pe re “i 
Mother Goddess Durga (in one of her several manifestations). a bee 
wife, the goddess Parvati, is one of Durga Mata s best-known she a Cm 
Yet, some of the Mata’s major forms (especially that ee 
ji and Ragnya Devi) are connected with the story of Sri : 
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ziyarat:: In most Islamic lands this is a word that, in combination with 
another word, becomes a verb that means ‘to go on a pilgrimage.’ However, 
in Kashmir it means ‘Islamic shrine.’ 
Administrative units: Districts, provinces, blocks, etc. 


In this book, blocks and tehsils have been mentioned only where needed to 
tell the reader where a particular place is located. To avoid confusing the 
reader, the expressions ‘region’ and ‘sub-division’ have been used as in 
plain English, and not in their Indian legal sense. 

District: India is divided into around thirty states. Each state is divided 
into districts. The state of Jamma and Kashmir has 14 districts. 

Tehsil: For the purposes of land revenue and law and order administration, 
each district is further divided into a number of tehsils (called taluka in some 
States). 


Block: For the purposes of rural development, each district is divided 
into several ‘blocks’. Some blocks have the same name and headquarters 
as tehsils. Their territories are ‘coterminous’ to some extent. However, 
normally there are one and a half times as many blocks in a district as there 
are tehsils. 

Pargana: Akbar divided Kashmir into 34 parganas. There are few people 
alive in Kashmir who are aware of this fact, or even of the concept of a 
pargana. Fewer still can name the 34. And yet these Mughal administrative 
units do sometimes give a group of villages an identity. The concept of 
Parganas seems to be current only in states like West Bengal. 

Names like Jammi, Srinagar, Leh etc.: Jammd is the name of a town 
(popn: around 0.9 million), which is located in Jammia district (popn. 1.5 
million, including the population of the town). Jamm4 district has 9 towns, 
including Jamm( town, and 1192 villages. Then there is Jamma province, 
which consists of six districts (popn: 4.3 million), including Jamma district. 
Jammi town is the headquarters of Jamma district and province. (It is also 
the headquarters of Jammi tehsil. The district has 5 tehsils.) 

All districts of Jammd and Kashmir have a headquarters (i.e. ‘capital’) 
of the same name. Also, all districts in the state have a tehsil of the same 
name as the district. 

However, this rule does not apply to regions that have identities 
(geographical and cultural) going back several hundred years. Thus, ‘Kashmir’ 
and ‘Ladakh,’ do not have capital cities (or even tehsils or districts) called 
Kashmir or Ladakh. Nor is there a village or town called ‘Nubra’ or ‘ZAfiskar’. 
That’s because Nubra and Zafiskar have been distinct regions for centuries 
now. (On the other hand what is now called the Jammd region wasn’t 
always called that.) 
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honours with Kargil town, 


The state of Jamma and Kashmir consists of three disti 
regions, namely, Jamma, Kashmir and Ladakh. Regions have been determined 
by nature, and are not administrative zones. Officially the state Consists of 


Kashmir, the region, from Kashmir, the Province, we often use the expression 
‘Kashmir Valley’ or ‘the Valley of Kashmir’. Since most people know that 
Ladakh is not in Kashmir Valley, confusion is thus avoided. In this book we 
have capitalised the ‘v’ jn “Valley’ only when it refers to the main Kashmir 
Valley, and not the innumerable other valleys, some small, others medium- 
sized, of the state. Kashmir, the Province, consists of eight districts (six in 
the Valley and two in Ladakh). Kashmir, the tegion/ Valley, has six districts, 

Thus, Kashmir the region is not the same as Kashmir, the province. 
JammQ@ is. Ladakh is a distinct region. But as of today there is no administrative 
unit called Ladakh. 

Just thought that you might want to know. 
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leopards 415, 541, 543, 540, 544, 545, 546, 
547, 552, 554, 556, 557 

snow-, 211, 212, 557 

Lhasa 295, 457, 663 

Lidder 144, 146, 148, 159, 162, 347, 542, 
563, 582, 583, 584, 666 

Lidder valley 559, 564, 584 

Liddermar 197 


Lidderwatt 159, 162, 225, 583, 584, 585, 
590 


Lidwas 591 

Lienmarg 588 

limestone 140, 145, 147, 148, 174, 176 

Line of Control 199, 208, 275, 606, 617, 
671 

literacy 137, 145, 165, 192, 207, 215, 227 

lizards 550 

Lodi prince, 381 

Lodi, Sikander, 49 

Lohara dynasty begins, 28 

Lohara dynasty, 28, 35 

Lohara dynasty, the first, 28, 35, 

Lohara dynasty, the second, 28 

Lol Nag 209 


Lolab 168, 208, 209, 210, 213, 214, 292, 
303, 491, 533, 539, 548, 555, 559, 


590, 608 
London 184, 186, 313, 314, 630 
Lone 398, 404 
Lonvilad 582, 597, 599 
Lool Gul 259, 595 
lotus(es) 175, 181, 525 
Lovinad Galli 599 
Loyuhallol 604 
lucerne 525 
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Lucknow 70, 358, 364, 393, 414, 417 maize, 192, 215, 539 


Ludhiana 311, 317 Makahéma 605, 609 

Ludov 220 Makhdoom (Saheb), Sheikh Hamza 63, 70, 
Luk Bhawani, 367 144, 202, 306, 395, 402, 407, 492 
Lukbavan 141 Makhdimis, the 402 

Luristan, 42 Makra 273 


Mal (Khan), Raja 420, 422 


a ieee Mala Kol 199, 205, 566 
call upwaia) 208, Malaratta, 255, 470 


Madeen Saheb, 238, 239, 302 Malasari 210 
i Sa 250, 305, 492 
Madni Saheb, mosque, 249, 250, Malayalam, 32, 34 


1 
ae “i ia by A . Malik Bukhari Saheb, Syed 491 
BEET Ser eee anaes Malik Haider’s role 193 


macaque 554 


a @ 480, 481 sarangi 

see si * Malik, Adam, 427, 444 

Magam, 36, 199, 303 ar ne een ones 
Magan 595 dynasty of nawabs, 174 

magpies 536 


Malkhah cemetery, 49, 381 
Mallas, the 401, 402, 412 
Malmas Pandits, 412 
Malwa, 30, 37 

Malwan 274 

Mamleshwar 161 


Magré, 396, 397, 399 
Magrey(s), 40, 42, 48, 49, 50, 52, 379 
Magrey, Abdal, 49, 50, 51 
Magrey, Ibrahim, 48 
Magrey, Rai, 42, 474 
Maha Vidya 5 
aha Vidyas, 497, 504 Mammata Bhatt, poet, 37 
Mahabharat war, 28, 29 
Manasbal 175 

Mahabharat, the, 28, 29, 44, 139 
Mahachafidi, 509 etal, 614,009 
Mahad es Mafidi 40, 78, 178, 229, 239, 243, 267, 589, 
at “ mountain, 494 601, 602, 603, 605, 609, 649 
heme peak oA mango, 525 

ev, the Bhairav, 497 Manichzanism, 33, 34 
Mahalesh 594 nm 

ie. Manichzans, the, 33 
Maharaji bricks, 240 


manjt 515 
Maharashtra, 31, 337, 365, 474, 506, 644 Mankha, poet, 37 
mahaseer, 262, 462 Mansar, 533, 572, 660 
Mahdshakti, 506 


Mansarovar 514 


Maheshwari, goddess, 497 Mansehra 270, 603 


Mahinag 586 Mantalai, 575 

Maidan 197 Mantaqi 388 

Maisuma Bazar, 65, 631, 638, 649, 680 Mantaqi Saheb 219, 492 

Maitreya 451 j 
Mantjfs, the 402 

Maitseh 604 eS 


mafitr(a), 494 
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Manu, 223, 373 

manuscripts, illustrated, 330, 33] 

Manwati 409, 413 

map, earliest 76 

Marau, river 601 

Maraz, 46, 168, 204 

Marbal 527, 600, 601] 

marble 622, 623, 624, 626 

Marco Polo, 469 

—marg, 195 

marigolds, marsh, 156 

Mark, the gospel according to St. 448 

Markhor(es) 208, 212, 546 

marmot, docile 547 

marmots 540, 541, 546, 548 

marriage songs 344 

Marsar lake 162, 224, 225, 585 

martabans 298 

Martafid 137, 138, 139, 140, 145, 148, 162, 
177, 219, 453, 512, 528, 564, 622, 634, 
637 

martens 541, 548, 550 

Marwah, 156, 160 

Marwah, 478 

Marwah-Warwan 160 

Mary, Mother 450, 452, 453 

Masood Azhar, Maulana, 120 

Masood, Khwaja 224 

Masoodi, Maulana 465 

Mata, 495, 496, 498, 503, 508, 622 

Matangi, goddess, 497 

Matayan, 135 

maternity wards, 44 

Mathura 421 

mating season 539 

Matrikas, 497 

mats 293 

Matsil 566, 604 


Mattan 137, 139, 140, 145, 148, 
290, 490, 514, 517, 635, 637 


Mattiis, the 402, 403, 419 
Maulvis, the, 401 


162, 
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Maurya dynasty, 28 

Mauryas, the, 28 

Mawar. 208 

mazars, 273, 488 

meadows 162, 174, 186, 189, 191, 195, 
197, 198, 199, 204, 210, 211, 224, 258, 
265, 512, 524, 553, 582, 583, 586, 588, 
589, 592, 594, 595, 596, 600, 601 


Mecca, 33, 42, 76, 124, 233, 462, 463, 465 


meditation, 181, 204, 217, 253, 263, 435, 
494, 496, 499, 504, 637 — 


Meera, queen, 42 

Mehjoor, poet 217, 218 

Mehmood ur Rehman 209, 397 

mehrab 285 

Mendhar, 98 

Mengandub 593 

Meru Vardhan 259, 513 

Mhatré, Ravinder, 119 

mice, 548 

Middle East 76 

midwives, 44 

migration from Kashmir, 122, 471 

migration of Kashmiris, alarming, outward- 
70 

Mihirkul, 30, 266 

Mihirkul, king 266 

militancy, 38, 120, 121, 123, 125, 128, 129, 
130, 131, 132, 157, 174, 178, 184, 271, 
325, 355, 359, 363, 366, 384, 556, 557, 
617, 618, 619, 620, 621, 624, 631, 632 

mines, 45, 286, 420, 600 

miniature paintings, 151, 243, 312, 331 

Mir Behri 399 

Mir Inayatullah 62 

Mir Muqim Kanth, 64 

Mir Nag 209 

Mir Waiz, 82, 84, 85, 113, 465 

Mir, Rasool 345 

Mir, Samad 194 

Miran Saheb, 571 

Mirgund, 202, 571 


at 
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276, 391, 
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Mirpur 91, 269, 270, 275, 
398, 515, 605, 607, 608, 

Mirs, the 389, 392, 394, 395 

Mirza Kémil 492 

Mirza, Sultan Abu Saeed, 50 

Mirz&s, the 393, 394, 405, 415 

Miskan 590 

Misri 413 

Mitrigam 218 

Mohiuddin, Sheikh Ghulam 174 

Mokhta Malik ki Kothi 604 

Mona Lisa 313 

monals, 554 

monasteries 167, 456 

Mongols, the 269 

mongoose 548 

monistic philosophy, 493 

monkeys 543, 548 

monks, 180, 485, 487 

Moo-e-Mugqaddas, 62, 461, 465 


Moorcroft, William 167, 292, 300, 313, 
314 


moorhen(s) 236, 534 
Moravian Mission, 81 
Moses prophet, 141, 144, 247, 373, 381 
452, 454, 455, 458, 459, 460, 494 
the rod of, 141, 144 


mosques 392, 464, 466, 492, 605, 606, 
607, 611, 627, 628 


mosquitoes 551 


Mother Goddess, 496, 497, 504, 506, 509, 
673 


Muftis, the 401 
Mughal gardens, 149, 157, 239, 240, 241, 


250, 257, 275, 295, 591, 618, 624, 625, 
628, 634, 659 


eight in Kashmir, 239 
Mughal Maidan 600 
Mughal miniatures, 283, 331 
Mughal Route 197, 222, 223, 266, 515 
Mughal rule in Kashmir 
dates, 69 
Mughalistén 394, 534 
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Mughals, the 62, 69, 70, 71, 72, 73, 138, 
146, 147, 166, 177, 183, 193, 194, 196, 
197, 198, 222, 223, 229, 257, 266, 274, 
275, 282, 283, 295, 297, 298, 299, 305, 
310, 311, 316, 318, 320, 346, 384, 385, 
386, 387, 391, 392, 393, 394, 395, 399, 
406, 407, 408, 410, 415, 417, 450, 458, 
523, 527, 591, 600, 601, 602, 606, 
608, 623, 634, 645, 659, 663, 674 


Kashmir-related art, 330, 331, 333, 
334 


Muhammad (pbuh), Prophet, 145, 343, 386, 
388, 390, 468, 635 


Muhammad bin Qasim, 469 

Muhammad Daniyal, Syed, 169, 491, 

Muhammad Shah, 42, 73, 389 

Muharram, 67, 151, 349, 482 

Mujahid Manzil, 87, 108, 113, 231 

Mulbek, 341 

mulberry, 299, 300, 344, 369, 525, 540 

mules 548 

Mullas, the 401, 403 

Mullas, three kinds of 401 

Multan 402 

Munshis, the 413 

Mugam, 126, 137, 141, 142, 143, 144, 165, 
171, 208, 209, 342, 343, 347, 381, 456, 
476; 480, 490, 491, 564, 628, 635, 637 


Muqam (music) 342 
muqdém (or maqam) in music 343 
Mugqém e Shah Wali 208, 209 
Murad, prince 

marries Kashmiri girl, 61 


Murree 275, 276, 452, 456, 540, 604, 
606, 608, 609, 610 

Murshidabads silk connection 300 

museums, 229, 239, 243, 332, 341, 
638, 678 

Mushrén 413 

Mushtaq Latram, 36, 40, 53, 120 

music, 36, 46, 47, 54, 171, 342, 343, 344, 
345 

music, folk 344 

Music, Kashmiri 342 


627, 
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musical instruments 343 

Muslim Auqaf Trust, 85, 466 

Muslim Conference, 84, 85, 88, 89, 101 

Muslim mystics, 47] 

Muslim Saints, 183, 201, 253, 254, 478, 
479 

Muslims, the, 36, 40, 53, 64, 66, 67, 69, 70, 
74, 76, 80, 81, 82, 84, 86, 87, 90, 91, 94, 
96, 106, 114, 115, 121, 122, 123, 126, 
127, 128, 137, 145 147, 151, 157, 165, 
178 192, 196, 200, 201, 207, 215, 218, 
220, 225, 227, 233, 246, 247, 252, 254, 
308, 317, 326, 327, 328, 346, 349, 354, 
356, 357, 358, 359, 360, 362, 367, 371, 
373, 374, 376, 379, 380, 381, 382. 383, 
384, 385, 386, 390, 396, 398, 401, 404, 
405, 407, 408, 409, 410, 411, 414, 420, 
438, 447, 454, 455, 461, 464, 468, 469, 
470, 471, 472, 474, 478, 481, 483, 485, 
488. 498, 499, 505, 516, 518, 549, 556, 
558, 588, 672 

Kashmir’s first contacts with, 34 

Muzaffar Khan, Sultan, 271, 274, 423 

Muzaffarabad 70, 76, 99, 123, 167, 178, 
207, 269, 270, 271, 272, 273, 274, 275, 
277, 278, 408, 409, 417, 420, 421, 423, 
515, 565, 603, 604, 605, 607. 609. 672 

mynah, divine, 

mystics, 126, 242, 251, 263, 471, 475, 488 


Nadihal 169, 303, 491, 595, 596 
Nadim, Abdul Ahad 344 

Nadir Shah, 63, 64 

nadroo 175 

Nafran 586 

Nagali Saheb, gurfidwara 515 
Nagar 95, 286, 323, 655, 656 
Nagarkot, 41 

Nagas, the, 180, 182, 429, 598 
Nagbal, 156 

Nagberan 224, 540 

Nagpur 555 

Nagrota, 540, 571 

Naid Khai, 169, 182, 491 
Naiks, the 396, 397, 399 
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Nainsukh 607, 611 

Nairs, the, 33 

Nakwaer Pal 198 

Nallah Mar canal, 360 

Nalwa. General Hari Singh 179, 273 

Nambiidiri Brahmins, 32, 33 

namdas 287, 288, 293 

Nanak Dev ji, Gura, 514 

Nandan Sar 266, 602 

Nandmarg 564 

Nanga Parbat 173, 189, 198, 551 

Naoshera 603, 604, 605, 608, 610, 611 

Naphtalites, thé, 372 

Nagqberan 224 

Nagshbaiid Saheb 169, 230, 231, 251, 488, 
491, 492, 627, 628 

Naqshbaiidi, 62, 185, 231, 263, 388, a 
390, 470, 487, 488 

Nara Nag, 27, 140, 198, 259, 260, 376, 442, 
566, 594, 595, 596 

Nara Nag (Budgam district) 198, 566 

Nara Nag (Wafigat) 259, 594 

Narain Nag (Budgam) 198 

Narastan 225 

Narasthan 221, 

narcissus 296 

Narsimha, Lord, in Kashmiri art, 339 

Narsingh, goddess, 243, 497 

Narsingh, Lord, 243, 497 

Naru canal 184 

Naseem Bagh, 229, 231, 239, 240, 330, 523, 
644 

Nasibain 451 

Nasr ud Din, Baba 200 

Nasrullah Pora 193 

Nastachun 208, 209, 610 

National Conference, 82, 85, 87, 89, 94, 
101, 102, 103, 108, 113, 116, 117, 118, 
119, 121, 123, 124 
i ighway 160, 176, 217, 218, 220, 

ee. 632, 634, 636, 637, 653 

National Highway 1A 562 

Nattishannar 185, 209, 213, 604, 607, 610 


590 
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Nattishannar Gali 185 

Natya, 495 

Naushehra 49, 99, 251, 267, 334, 353, 388, 
492 

Naushehra, Rajouri, 50 

Naushehri, Khwaja Habibullah 403 

Nausherwan e Adil of Persia, 153 

Nauzil 601 

Navaratris, 497, 503 

Navmi, 508 

Navratras/ -is, the 509 

Navreh 509 

Navuk 589 

Nawabs of Gurez 175 

Naya Kashmir, 650 

nezim, 64 

Nebuchadnezzar, king, 371, 376 

Neel Nag/ Nilanag, 158, 196 

Neelam/ Neelum 565 

Neelmat Puran(a), 9, 196, 333, 499 


Neelum/ Kishan Gafig4 270, 272, 273, 274, 
275, 276, 277, 605, 607, 609, 610, 
612, 613 


Neeru, 572 
Neeti Patra, 81 
Nehri, origin of the word 409 


Nehru, Pt. Jawahar Lal 99, 229, 552, 655, 
663 


Nehrus, the, 62, 63, 365 

neilsar, 570 

Némat Nam, painted by Kashmiris, 333 
Nematullah Wali Farsi, Shah, 470 
neolithic, 27, 233, 257 

Nepal, 51, 76, 456 


newspapers, 81, 87, 109, 124, 359, 621, 
645, 648 


Ngo Rub, Lha Chen, 39 

Niazi 391, 392 

Nichanai 587, 592 

Nichinai 591 

nicknames, 365, 367, 368, 383, 410 
nightingale 534 
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Nil Nag 195, 196, 197 
Ningal 560 
Ningal Nallah 588 
Nishat 515, 628 

the founding of the garden, 515 
Nizam, the, 90, 353 
Noah, 223, 308, 359, 373 
noet, musical instrument, 344 
Nogam 209 
nomads, 360, 361, 556 
Noor Bakhshis, the, 482 


Noor Jehan, empress 146, 147, 175, 186, 
290, 515, 516 


Noor ud Din Wali, Sheikh (Nund Rishi) 
141, 144, 201, 202, 204 


Noorabad (alternate name for Chadoora) 193 
Norastan 215 


North West Frontier Province, 120, 274, 
390, 481 


Northern Areas (POK), 39, 94, 178, 269, 
270, 354, 362, 565, 603, 643 

Noru canal 181 

Nosudda Noseri 604 

Nowana 565 

Nowbug, 155, 156, 539, 555, 564 

Nowgam 196, 491 

Nowgam Uddar 221 

Nownagri karewa 221 

Nubra 524, 526, 533, 540, 546, 674 

Nun Kun 598, 663, 664 

Nund Kol 258, 513, 593, 594, 596 

nuns, 93, 94 


Nund Rishi, see Noor ud Din Wali/ Rishi 
201 


Nur Nama, the 202 

Nur ud Din Bamizai, 64, 65 

Nar ud Din Rishi, Sheikh, 392, 402, 471, 
475; 476, 477, 478, 479, 481, 487 


Nur ud Din Wali/ Reshi, Sheikh 88, 220, 
402, 491 


Nuri Nari Hali 277 
Nurpur 199, 317 
NGrserai 273, 604, 610 
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oak(s) 276, 526, 555 

occupied parts of Jamma and Kashmir 269 
Ohind, 35, 41, 42 

olive 526 

Omar Farooq, Hazrat 386 

Onta Dev, 30 

opals 29] 

oriol(e), golden 534 

orioles 536 

Orissa, 31, 456 

otter 549 

Overa 546, 552, 553, 555 

Overa- Aru Biosphere Reserve 552 
Overa wildlife sanctuary 553 

ovis ammon, 569 

ovis, 549, 569 

owls 535 


Padam 180, 633 

Padar 40, 401, 524, 530 

Padar family, the, 48 

Pahalgam 76, 137, 139, 140, 141, 142, 145, 
159, 160, 161, 162, 163, 186, 195, 215, 
218, 224, 227, 412, 490, 528, 551, 552, 
563, 582, 583, 584, 585, 586, 590, 598, 
599, 601, 618, 628, 631, 632, 633, 634, 
635, 636, 637, 647, 648, 658, 659, 
660, 666, 669 

Paharhi 215, 342 

Paharhis, the, 12, 37, 253 

paintings, 43, 171, 228, 283, 309. 312, 330, 
331, 332, 333, 334, 335, 336, 337, 338, 
339, 340, 341, 510, 544, 630 

paintings, miniature, 151, 228, 243, 312, 
331 

paisley 319 

Pakhli, 51, 52, 166, 423 

Pakistan 57, 63, 91, 94, 95, 96, 98. 99, 
115, 119, 120, 121, 124, 126, 131, 132, 
144, 167, 178, 191, 197, 200, 203, 207, 
208, 221, 269, 270, 271, 272, 274, 276, 
277, 282, 297, 306, 316, 318, 321, 326, 
345, 354, 355, 358, 359, 360, 361, 362, 
363, 372, 374, 385, 386, 387, 390, 391, 
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393, 408, 422, 424, 469, 470, 488, 505, 
518, 549, 452, 456, 603, 604, 605, 608 
610, 617, 643, 671, 672 


economic growth vs. India’s, 131 


Pakistan Occupied Kashmir 91, 173, 515, 
547 


Pakoti 609 

palaces 59, 175, 181, 184, 194, 196, 198, 
244, 295, 304, 305, 339, 606, 622 

Palapora 204, 491 

Palestine, 371, 376, 456 

Pallashil, Budgam, 46 

Pals, the 405 


Pampore 217, 221, 224, 414, 527, 528, 
530, 634, 635 


Pampori 414 

Panchagahvra valley, 39 
Pafichgrafi 273, 604 

Pafidas, the, 367 

Pafidavs, the 169, 172, 218, 420 
Pandit, Kati, 478 


Pafidits, the 396, 397, 401, 403, 408, 410, 
412, 413, 414, 415, 417, 419 


Pandrethan 217, 221, 649 

Pandu dynasty of Kashmir, 28 

Pangong lake, 105 

P&nikhar 582, 597, 599 

Panja Sahib, 517 

Panjal 538, 542, 547, 564 

Panjal range 195, 199, 266, 531, 538, 540, 
542, 564, 590 

panthers 549 

Panzath, 156, 634 

Panzgam 543, 552 

paper, handmade, of Kashmir 294, 334 

papiér maché 202, 294, 295, 315, 523, 627, 
629 

Para Dévi, 507 

parakeet 535 

Parampila, guradwara 515 

Parasuram, 32 

pargana, 61, 75, 177, 192, 528, 610, 674 
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pargandas 
Akbar’s administrative units, 177 
Parhan 198 
Pari Mahal 539, 543, 544, 551, 557, 623 
Parihaspora, 31, 34, 35, 176, 177, 254, 527, 
637, 640, 641 
Parijnanashram Swamiji, 506 
Parimpurd, 368 
Paris 295, 307, 313, 448, 458 
paritherum 195 
Parkachik 597 
Parkash Akhoon/ Pandit 209, 491 
Parmanand 76 
Parré, 399 
parrot 415, 534 
Parshu Ram, saint 258, 594 
partridge, grey and snow 534 
Partrohes 535, 541, 48,569, 570 
partridges, snow, 541, 548, 569 
Parvati, Goddess, 258, 673 
pashmina 287, 288, 296, 313, 314, 315, 
316, 317, 318, 320, 406, 407, 657 


Kashmir awarded a monopoly on its 
purchase, 316 


pashmina shawls 315 

pashmina trade 317 

pass 672 

Passports 75 

pastures 175, 197, 198, 210, 21 1, 213, 459, 
543, 550, 553, 584, 590, 602, 605, 607 

Pathanias, the 423 

Pathankot, 361 

Pathans, the 385, 386, 390, 391 

pather (dance) 345 


Pattan 168, 176, 177, 182, 276, 512, 604, 
605 


Patther Masjid, 231, 244, 252, 293, 306, 
492, 629 


Pattika 273, 277 

pattu 289 

Payam ud din, Baba 170 
Payer 221, 492, 513 
peach 526 
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pears 526, 539 
Peer Chinassi 273 
peerzada 177 
Pehelwan 414, 418 
Pehjan 198 
pelican 534 
perfume 
the extraction of, 296 
perfumes 296, 297, 528, 657 
Persia 217, 311, 342, 454 


Persian language, culture 171, 173, 209, 217; 
265, 282, 283, 297, 342, 343, 344, 407, 
449, 454, 522, 528, 645 


Péshawar 31, 41, 68, 94, 389, 390, 398 
Phagun, 499, 500, 501, 502, 503, 508, 511 
Phaliphora 549 
pheasant, monal 211 
pheasants 534, 535, 541, 548, 553, 554 
Argus, 534 
monal, 211, 534, 535, 569 
pherans, 67, 287, 288, 297, 337, 657 
pinjra kari, 43, 218, 677 
pherans 287, 288, 297, 298, 657 
Phirilasan 162 
pig, wild, 570 
pigeon, 412, 437, 535 
pigs 549 
pilgrimages 138, 139, 140, 142, 145, 166, 
170, 224, 258, 281, 594, 621, 648, 673 
pine trees 526 


pines 159, 161, 175, 186, 195, 197, 208, 
213, 266, 304, 526, 541, 543, 547, 582, 
583, 584, 588 


Pinjoora 492 

Pinjra kari 219, 305, 306 

pintail 534, 535 

Pipettes 554 

Pir Pafidit Padshah 250, 356, 414, 510 

Pir Pafijal mountain range & pass 186, 195, 
265, 266, 515, 540, 547, 590, 606 

Pirs, the 403, 414 

Pirzddas, the 403 
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plague, 60, 181 

plateau, 191 

plum 526 

Pochard 534 

poetry 76, 186, 194, 202, 217, 218, 305, 
311, 328, 345, 524, 530, 534, 635 

poetry, Kashmiri 534 

poets 35 

Pohri Nallah 208 

Pohrii 559, 606 

POK (Pakistan Occupied Kashmir) 91, 124, 
167, 173, 178, 182, 207, 209, 269, 270, 
272, 515, 524, 547, 549, 566, 587, 603, 
608, 643, 671, 672 


Pokhribal, 501, 509 
polo, 295, 302, 542, 
polyandry, 33, 82 
pomegranate 526 
ponies 542, 610, 619 
Poonch 73, 76, 91, 99, 178, 187, 192, 197, 
265, 269, 270, 271, 274, 275, 276, 405, 
421, 424, 515, 522, 547, 553, 588, 590, 
602, 604, 605, 606, 607, 608, 609, 611, 
672 
Poonch river 270 
Popalzai, 64 
poplars 204, 208, 523, 526 
population 62 
by religion, 1981 and 2001, 121 
in 2001, 102, 115, 125, 127, 129, 130. 
131, 144, 150 
of linguistic groups, 1981, 555 
population in 1890s, 1931 and 1981, 422 
porcupines 549 
Posh Pathri, 429, 439, 445, 524, 529, 595 
Poshiéné 266, 524, 601, 602, 604, 611 
Poshkar 203, 204, 491 
Pothwari 384 
pottery, 27, 223, 251, 257, 298 
Prague 630 
Prakrit, 26 
Prang 594 
prasad, 506 
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Pratap Singh, Maharaja, 80, 81, 192, 237, 
249, 300, 504, 549 


Pratyabhijna Darshan, 494 

Pravarsen II, king, 30, 248, 468 

Pravaresena, 233 

Precious stones, 291 

primulas, 156, 524 

Prince of Wales (GM Science) College, 80 

province 675 

pua marmot 548 

puja, 332, 497, 644 

Pulwaméa 192. 215, 218, 221, 222, 227, 284, 
285, 286, 288, 296, 303, 306, 320, 395, 


414, 419, 492, 513, 518, 562, 586, 590, 
601, 602, 629, 635 

Punjab, the 70, 75, 76, 91, 192, 197, 281, 
316, 317, 327, 275, 394, 395, 396, 398, 
399, 405, 406, 408, 410, 416, 420, 421, 
423, 451, 456, 515, 516, 517, 526, 
531, 549, 605, 607, 610, 619, 679 


Punjab, West 91, 92, 605 
Punjabi culture 76 
Punjabis, 121, 364, 373 

of Kashmir, 373 
Puranadhisthana, 473 
Purmandal, Kashmir 598 
Purnoi 606 
purohits, the 414, 415, 417 
Pushkar (village) 199 
Pushkar Nag 199, 566 
Pushto 390 
Pushtiins, the 384, 385, 387, 390, 391 
Putliis, the 403 
Pyramids (Egyptian), 630 
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